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Art.  I REMOVAL  OF  THE  IRISH  LAW  COURTS. 

It  is  unhappU  J,  too  mach  the  custom  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  to 
view  matters  oomiected  with  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  with 
an  anti-Irish  feeling.  From  whatever  source  this  sentiment  be 
derived,  whether  it  springs  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  or  a  desire 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  centralization  to  their  utmost  limits, 
or  all  of  these  sources  combined,  it  is  not  necessary  at  the  present 
to  inquire;  the  fact,  however,  is  so;  and  centralization  appears  to 
form,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  political  faith  with  every  Englishman 
of  the  present  day. 

Ireland  has  ever  been  and  still  continues  to  be  the  battle-ground 
of  fiiction.  Ireland  has  over  and  over  again  been  declared  by 
successive  statesmen  to  be  their  chief  difficulty;  and  that  difficulty 
still  continues,  the  monument  of  their  ignorance  and  weakness. 
But  it  is  a  difficulty  created  and  perpetuated  by  themselves;  it  is 
a  difficulty  sedulously  kept  in  existence  by  party  spirit,  to  serve  as 
a  lever,  in  the  hands  of  an  opposition,  to  overthrow  whatever  party 
may  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  political  power;  and  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  policy  with  respect  to  Ireland  which  has  been  consistently 
adhered  to  by  English  ministers,  the  policy  of  ^*  divide  a  impera.^^ 
Different  govemm.ents  have  entertained  different  views  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Irish  afiairs  ought  to  be  regulated,  but  all,  by  their 
acts  have  shown  that  this  maxim  is  one  of  general  and  universal 
repute.  If  the  Whigs  are  in  office,  the  Liberal  party  in  Ireland  are 
excited  to  antagonism  with  their  Tory  fellow-subjects;  while  ag-ain, 
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in  the  followiog  year,  if  a  change  of  ministry  has  in  the  meantime 
taken  place,  Toryism  b  in  the  ascendant,  and  its  advocates  are 
elevated  in  torn  over  the  heads  of  their  opponents;  and  hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  every  matter  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland,  is  viewed  through  the  magnifying  glass  of 
party;  and  presents  an  exaggerated  and  distorted  appearance  to  the 
mind  of  each,  as  the  case  may  be. 

But  this  evil,  following  the  natural  course  of  error,  goes  further; 
and  not  content  with  interfering  in  matters  of  a  purely  political  and 
party  nature,  extends  itself  to  those  also  which  are  essentially  social 
The  so  called  "country  party,"  haunted  by  the  same  evil  genius 
of  disunion,  partakes  of  the  general  apathy  shown  towards  all 
questions  of  general  importance;  and  feeling  a  jealousy  with  respect 
to  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  or  affecting  themselves, 
totally  disregard  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  community;  for- 
getful of  the  indirect  injury  which  must  inevitably  ensue  to  them 
if  the  interests  of  the  latter  be  disregarded. 

But  the  subject  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  at  present,  is 
one  on  which  there  ought  not  to  be  a  second  opinion.  The  removal 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  in 
Ireland,  with  their  attendant  machinery,  from  Dublin  to  Westminster, 
is  a  subject  which  affects  all  classes  of  society — the  professional  man, 
the  merchant,  the  artizan,  and  the  agriculturist,  are  more  or  less 
concerned  in  the  issue;  it  extends  to  every  individual  and  every 
portion  of  this  island. 

Now,  though  we  sincerely  trust  that  no  such  intention  exists  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  direct  the  destinies  of  this  empire,  yet  circum- 
stances do  exist  which  we  are  not  foolhardy  enough  to  despise. 
Letters  have  been  written  advocating  such  a  change;  pamphlets 
have  been  published  with  the  same  intent;  proposals  have  been 
started  for  the  purpose  of  testmg  public  opinion;  while  reports  have 
been  circulated  and  afterwards  contradicted,  in  order  that  the  public 
mind  may  be  made  familiar  with  the  notion,  and  that  familiarity  may 
produce  a  fatal  security;  looking  too,  to  the  means  by  which  similar 
great  changes  in  the  constitution  of  this  country  have  been  effected, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  some  such  measure  being 
brought  forward  at  no  distant  time. 
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It  la  trae,  that  Lord  John  Bosaell,  when  bringing  forward  bis  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Lord  Lientenancj  in  Ireland,  last  Maj,  is  reported 
to  have  osed  words  to  the  following  effect: — The  noble  Lord  said, 
** Before  I  enter  into  it,"  (the  question  before  the  House),  "I  wish 
to  clear  awaj  two  misrepresentations  which  have  been  sednloosly 
circulated  upon  it ;  one  is,  that  there  is  an  intention  at  the  same  time, 
or  soon  after,  to  remove  the  Courts  of  Law  from  DnbUn  to  London. 
Now  there  never  was  the  slightest  foundation  for  it  (hear,  hear). 
We  never  had  any  intention  to  propose  a  measure  which  would  be 
injurious  to  Ireland  and  the  administration  of  justice  (hear,  hear)." 
We  may  afford  to  ^ve  Lord  John  Russell  credit  for  having  expressed 
what  his  sentiments  were  at  the  time  he  uttered  the  above  words  (and 
his  expressed  opinion,  that  such  a  measure  would  be  *'  injurious"  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  is  worth  something) ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  spoke  in  the  past  tense,  and  gave  no  pledge  that  at  a  future 
time  his  opinions  and  intendons  would  not  change.  And  so  manifest 
was  the  tendency  of  the  measure  then  before  the  House,  that  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  notwithstanding  his  general  cautiousness,  during  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading,  involuntarily  disclosed  the  end  to 
which  the  measure  naturally  led,  when  he  said,  ''  You  have  a  separate 
bar  and  separate  judges,  but  would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  apply  the 
principle  to  all?  You  might  except  Scotland,  for  there  a  different 
system  of  Jurisprudence  prevails.  I  really  think  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  than  the  proposed  plan."  We  say  he  unintentionally 
disclosed  this  opinion,  for  he  afterwards  ^*  explained"  that  *'  he  had 
no  intention  to  interfere  with  the  bar  of  Irehind  or  the  judicial  bench: 
he  had  purposely  left  that  question  untouched."  We  take  it,  how- 
ever, that  greater  &ith  will  be  given  to  the  *' unadvised"  statement 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  than  to  an  explanation  rather 
awkwardly  introduced,  when  he  discovered  the  error  into  which  he 
had  Men. 

The  examples  afforded  by  ministers  of  the  crown  are  not,  we  must 
confess,  such  as  to  induce  us  to  place  much  reliance  on  their  expressed 
opinions.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  himself  affords  us  a 
memorable  instance  of  how  opinions,  entertained  for  the  course  of  a 
long  political  life,  may  change;  but  even  granting  that  the  sentiments 
of  prime  ministers  partook  of  the  immutable  character  ot  the  laws  of 
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nature,  there  is  no  security  that  some  other  minister  maj  not  arise, 
who  will  hold  opinions  directlj  opposed  to  his  predecessors  in  office. 
Who,  in  the  year  1782,  anticipated  the  proposal  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
after  what  was  then  declared  to  be  a  final  arrangement  between  the 
two  countries  ?  Who,  in  the  year  1 800,  would  have  thought  that  a  biU 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  could  have  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  (Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
contrary  to,  and  in  violation  o^  the  expressed  and  implied  engage- 
ment to  the  contrary?  Yet  how  many  an  honest  man  has  been  dis- 
appointed— ^how  often  has  confidence  been  betrayed  I  The  assertion 
then,  that  there  never  was  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  rumour, 
and  that  the  ministers  never  had  any  intention  to  promote  such  a 
measure,  afibrds  to  us  no  security  whatsoever.  Assertions  are  of 
little  value,  where  engagements  have  been  disregarded. 

The  question  has  been  nused,  and  we  would  be  more  than  foolish 
to  slumber  in  security  while  even  a  possibility  of  any  such  proposal 
being  brought  forward,  exists.  We  may  be  wrong  in  our  expecta- 
tions; we  sincerely  hope  so.  No  man  is  infidlible.  If  our  fears  are 
unfounded,  we  will  be  among  the  first  to  express  our  satisfaction ;  i^ 
on  the  other  hand,  some  grounds  do  exist  for  the  observations  we 
are  about  to  make,  we  feel  that  we  have  done  no  more  than  our 
duty  in  taking  up  our  pen  to  expose  the  injustice  and  injurious 
consequences  of  so  fiital  and  pernicious  a  catastrophe. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Act  of  Union,  passed  in  the  40th  year  of 
his  late  Majesty  King  George  III.,  clearly  decides  the  illegality  of  any 
measure  tending  to  abolish  or  remove  the  Irish  Law  Courts.  The 
8th  article  of  Union  runs  thus— - 

"  That  it  be  the  eighth  article  of  Union,  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  and  alt  the  Courts  of  Civil  and  Ecdesiastioal  juriadiction 
within  the  respective  Kingdoms,  shall  remain  as  now  hy  law  established 
within  the  same,  subject  onty  to  such  aUerations  and  regulations  from  time 
to  time,  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  require** 

The  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  a  great 
national  compact  or  treaty  entered  into,  between  two  independent 
nations.  It  was  expressly  stated  to  be  such  by  Mr.  Pitt,  when  intro- 
ducing the  measure  to  the  consideration  of  the  English  legislature. 
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The  nature  of  such  treaties  or  compacts  is  simplj  this,  that  the 
contracting  nations  are  willing  mntnallj  to  forego  certain  rights  and 
surrender  certain  privileges,  for  the  attainment  of  some  advantage, 
snch  as,  for  instance,  a  more  intimate  connection  between  the  two 
countries.  Advantages  are  yielded  on  both  sides;  the  consideration 
most  be  mntnal,  and  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  contract  or 
treaty  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  This  interpretation  is  so  conso- 
nant to  common  sense,  and  so  agreeable  to  natural  justice ;  that  to 
dispute  or  call  in  question  the  binding  qualities  of  such  conditions 
^n  consideration  of  which  the  contract  is  entered  into),  would  be  to 
upset  and  overturn  the  foundation  of  all  national  law  and  jurispru- 
dence. 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union,  Ireland  was  an 
independent  nation,  and  consequently  capable  of  entering  into  any 
contract  it  might  think  for  its  advantage ;  if  it  was  not  so,  the  validity 
of  the  Act  of  Union  cannot  be  supported.  If  Ireland  at  that  period 
laboured  under  a  disability  to  contract,  all  arguments  urged  in  favour 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  in  support  of  the  measure,  must  fail;  if 
Ireland  was  induced  to  enter  into  that  compact  by  fraud  or  corruption, 
if  she  was  forced  to  agree,  or  if  she  assented  under  the  influence  of 
duress,  the  Act  of  Union,  according  to  every  principle  of  law,  must 
fiftil:  it  is  no  longer  binding  upon  Irishmen,  if  contrary  to  their 
wishes.  But  Ireland  was  at  that  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
constitution  of  '82,  and  fully  competent  to  enter  into  any  contract  or 
treaty,  subject  to  any  condition  and  in  consideration  of  any  engage<- 
ment,  which  those  to  whom  her  administration  was  entrusted  were 
of  opinion  would  result  to  her  advantage. 

The  case  of  Hanover  and  England,  at  one  time  united  under  the 
same  sovereign,  affords  a  tolerable  example  of  the  connection  which 
then  existed  between  England  and  Ireland ;  and  it  would  have  been 
equally  competent  for  Hanover  and  England  to  have  entered  into  a 
umilar  agreement  or  contract,  if  the  people  of  both  countries  had 
consented  or  desired.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  more  fully 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed, 
inasmuch  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  owes  its  power  and  binding 
qualities,  to  the  fact  of  the  competency  of  each  nation  to  enter  into 
the  contract,  being  established,  and  to  that  fact  alone.  After  the 
several  articles  are  set  forth,  the  Act  proceeds — 
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« Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Meet  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the 
»ttid  foregoing  recited  articiee,  eadi  and  every  one  of  thenL,  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  tenor  thereof,  be  ratified,  confirmed,  and  approyed,  and 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  he,  the  artieks  of  ike  Uniom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland;  and  the  eawte  shall  be  in  force  and  have  effect yor  ever,  from 
the  first  day  of  January,  1801,  provided  that  before  that  period  an  Act  shall 
haye  been  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  carrying  into  effect 
in  the  like  manner,  the  said  foregoing  recited  articles." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  before  that  pmod  had  elapsed, 
an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Pariiament  of  Great  Britain  to  carry  into 
effect  the  recited  articles. 

The  narratiTe,  as  set  forth  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  is  plain  and 
express:  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  an  Act  setting  forth  certain 
articles  or  conditions,  on  the  goarantedng  of  which,  and  on  which 
alone,  the  Act  was  to  take  effect.  These  conditions  were  afterwards 
snbmitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  English  Parliament;  the  Act 
became  law,  and  the  two  countries  were  united. 

Sach  is  the  narratiye  of  the  Act  of  Union.  Grotios,  in  his  work 
"  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,"  lib.  ii.,  cap.  15,  divides  treaties  into  two 
general  classes, 

**  First,  those  which  turn  merely  on  things  to  which  the  parties  were 
already  bound  by  the  law  of  nature ;  secondly,  those  by  which  they  enter 
into  further  engagements." 

It  is  under  the  latter  class  that  the  Act  of  Union  comes  as  a  treaty. 
It  was  a  further  engagement  entered  into  between  two  independent 
nations,  to  which  they  were  not  bound  to  accede  by  the  laws  of 
nature.  We  have  printed  in  italics  those  portions  of  the  8th  Article 
of  Union,  to  which  attention  ought  particularly  to  be  directed.  One 
of  the  conditions  is  expressed  to  be,  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the 
time,  and  all  the  Courts  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  should 
remain  as  hy  law  then  established  in  both  kingdoms;  and  though  the 
subsequent  portion  of  the  article  provides  that  they  shall  remain 
subject  only  to  such  alterations  and  regulations  from  time  to  time  as 
circumstances  may  require,  yet  that  provision  pl^iy  refers  to  such 
alterations  and  regulations  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  become  necessary  from  the  increasing  wants 
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of  a  mercantile  community,  and  the  advancement  of  more  enlightened 
legislation.  **  Alteration "  cannot  in  any  sense  be  construed 
**  abolition;"  nor  can  the  "regoktion"  of  onr  Courts  of  Law  be 
taken  to  include  their  **  removal"  from  Dublin  to  Westminster. 

If  Acts  of  Parliament  are  so  perverted  from  the  manifest  sense 
and  intention  with  which  they  are  passed — ^if  treaties  agreed  to  on 
the  faith  of  the  contracting  parties,  are  broken  through  and  violated, 
the  science  of  legislation  becomes  a  trickeiy,  national  honour  becomes 
degraded,  and  confidence  destroyed. 

The  following  passage  firom  Vattel's  "  Law  of  Nations"  clearly 
points  out  the  rights  and  duties  of  parties  to  such  contracts: — 

"  It  18  a  settled  point  in  national  law,  that  he  who  has  made  a  promise  to  any 
one,  confers  upon  him  a  real  right  to  require  the  thing  promised,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  breach  of  a  perfect  promise  is  a  violation  of  another  person's 
right,  and  as  evidently  an  act  of  injustice,  as  it  would  be  to  rob  a  man  of  his 
property.  The  tranquillity,  the  happiness,  the  security  of  the  human  race, 
wholly  depends  on  justice,  on  the  obligation  of  paying  a  regard  to  the  rights 
of  others ;  the  respect  which  others  pay  to  our  rights  of  domain  and  property, 
constitutes  the  security  of  our  actuid  possession ;  the  &ith  of  promises  is  our 
security  for  things  that  cannot  be  delivered  or  executed  on  the  spot.  There 
would  no  longer  be  any  security,  no  longer  any  commerce  between  man- 
kind, if  they  did  not  think  themselves  obliged  to  keep  faith  with  each  other, 
and  to  perform  their  promises ;  this  obligation  is  then  as  necessary  as  it  is 
natural  and  indubitable,  between  nations  that  live  together  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  acknowledge  no  superior  upon  earth  to  maintain  order  and  peace 
in  their  society.  Nations,  therefore,  and  their  conductors,  ought  inviolably 
to  observe  their  promises  and  their  treaties.  This  great  truth,  though  too 
often  neglected  in  practice,  is  generally  acknowledged  by  all  nations." 

He  adds  further — 

"  Am  the  engagements  of  a  treaty  impose  on  the  one  hand  a  perfect 
obligation,  they  produce  on  the  other  a  perfect  right:  the  breach  of  a  treaty 
is  therefore  a  riolation  of  the  perfect  right  of  the  party  with  whom  we  have 
contracted,  and  this  is  an  act  of  injustice  against  him." 

It  has  been  sud  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  do  everything  but 
make  a  man  a  woman,  or  a  woman  a  man.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
can  no  doubt  e£fect  most  important  changes,  but  it  can  never  alter  or 
i^ect  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong.  The  prindples  of  right  and 
wrong  are  situated  far  beyond  the  limits  of  legislative  interference, 
or  those  to  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  extend;  justice  will 
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remain  justice,  national  right  will  remain  national  right,  notwith* 
standing  all  the  laws  that  hare  been  passed  or  will  ever  be  passed 
to  the  contrary.  Upon  what  principles  of  justice  can  it  be  then 
contended,  that  a  Parliament  constituted  with  respect  to  the  c<mtract- 
Ing  parties,  in  the  proportion  of  ^y^  to  one,  has  the  jurisdiction  to 
adjudicate  upon  one  of  those  rery  conditions  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence?  Upon  what  principle  of  justice  can  it  be  contended  that 
a  treaty,  wluch  declares  that  certain  conditions  shall  for  ever  form  the 
ground  of  union  between  two  countries,  may  be  altered  except  by 
mutual  consent?  Mutual  consent  is  a  necessary  antecedent  to  any 
such  change;  and  in  order  that  that  consent  might  be  fairly  ascer-* 
tdned,  both  parties  should  be  placed  in  the  same  independent  position 
in  which  they  were,  previously  to  the  contract  having  been  entered 
into,  to  enable  them  to  exercise  thdr  choice,  free  and  uncontrolled. 

That  such  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  national  sense  and  wishes  of 
the  Irish  people  will  be  adopted,  we  do  not  expect;  but  if  some  plan 
be  not  devised  for  this  purpose,  we  do  not  hestitate  to  state  our 
opinion,  that  a  measure  having  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  Law 
Courts  from  Dublin  to  Westminster,  would  be  a  breach  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  would  absolve  the  Irish  people  from  the  obligation  of  that 
Act,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  unconstitutional 
in  the  extreme. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  distinctive  truts  of  character.  The 
soil,  the  climate,  and  physical  condition  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
earth^s  surface  differ  from  each  other  in  productiveness,  temperature, 
and  geographical  position.  It  would  appear  that  Providence  in  like 
manner,  and  no  doubt  for  a  wise  purpose,  had  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  those  by  whom  each  portion  was  peopled,  inclinations  and  senti- 
ments differing  as  widely  from  each  other  as  the  physical  conditions 
of  their  respective  countries.  The  vast  extent  of  the  plains  of  Asia 
has  stamped  and  impressed  on  the  Tartar  tribes  their  pastoral  habits ; 
and  so  likewise  in  the  manners  and  institutions  of  each  individual 
nation,  we  may  trace  the  peculiarities  of  their  character  to  causes 
intimately  connected  with  and  depending  on  the  physical  and 
natural  capacity  of  their  country. 

Of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  civilization 
advanced,  and  the  means  of  communication  between  nations  increased. 
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those  distinctiye  impressions  of  nature  gradoally  became  fainter  and 
fainter.  Conquest  too,  along  with  other  causes,  lent  its  assistance 
to  destroy,  or  at  all  events  to  blend  them  together;  and  hence  those 
broad  distinctions  and  peculiarities  of  character  which  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world  distinguished  nations  from  each  other,  have  now 
as  it  were  become  confused;  and  the  traces  of  a  custom  wluch  for* 
merly  was  peculiar  to  one  nation  alone,  may  now  be  discovered  in 
many.  We  cannot  forbear  laying  before  our  readers  the  following 
passage  from  one  of  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy's  works: — 

'*  The  earth  has  long  since  been  divided  into  distinct  nations,  inhabiting 
different  regions,  speaking  different  languages,  engaged  in  different  pursuits, 
and  attached  to  different  forms  of  goTernment.  It  is  natural  that  under  such 
circumstances  there  should  be  many  Tariances  in  their  institutions,  customs, 
laws,  and  polity,  and  that  these  variances  should  result  sometimes  from  acci- 
dent and  sometimes  from  design,  sometimes  from  superior  skill  and  knowledge 
of  local  interests,  and  sometimes  from  a  choice  founded  in  ignorance  and  sup- 
ported by  the  prejudices  of  imperfect  civilization.  Climate  and  geographical 
position,  and  the  physical  adaptations  springing  from  them,  must  at  all  times 
have  had  a  powerful  influence  in  the  organization  of  each  society,  and  have 
given  a  peculiar  complexion  and  character  to  many  of  its  arrangements. 
The  bold,  intrepid,  and  hardy  nations  of  the  North  of  Europe,  whether 
civilized  or  barbarous,  would  scarcely  desire  or  tolerate  the  indolent  inac- 
tivity and  luxurious  indulgences  of  the  Asiatics.  Nations  inhabiting  the 
borders  of  the  ocean,  and  accustomed  to  maritime  intercourse  with  other 
nations,  would  naturally  require  institutions  and  laws  adapted  to  their 
pursuits  and  enterprizes,  which  would  be  wholly  unfit  for  those  who  should 
be  placed  in  the  interior  of  a  continent,  and  should  maintain  very  different 
relations  with  their  neighbours,  both  in  peace  and  war.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  from  the  earliest  records  of  authentic  history,  there  has  been  (as  far 
at  least  as  we  can  trace  them)  little  uniformity  in  the  laws,  usages,  polity,  and 
institutions  either  of  contiguous  or  of  distant  nations.  The  Egyptians,  the 
Medes,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  differed  not  more  in  their 
characters  and  employments  from  each  other,  than  in  their  institutions  and 
laws ;  they  had  little  desire  to  learn  or  to  borrow  from  each  other,  and  indif- 
ference, if  not  contempt,  was  the  habitual  state  of  almost  every  ancient 
nation  in  regard  to  the  internal  polity  of  all  nations." 

The  national  character  and  feelings  of  the  English  and  Irish  people 
are  totally  dissimilar.  We  might  perhaps,  if  we  were  not  treating 
of  a  subject  of  such  grave  importance  as  the  present,  take  a  pleasure 
in  tracing  what  influence  the  peculiar  characteristics,  even  of  scenery, 
have  had  upon  the  mind  of  man;  in  inquiring  into  the  difierent  feel- 
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ings  and  sentimeiits  which  are  devdoped  in  those  who  have  been 
placed,  from  early  chDdhood,  in  commmiion  with  nature,  who  have 
been  educated  under  her  care,  and  become  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  truth,  freedom,  and  patriotism;  but  however  agreeable  such  a 
digression  would  be,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  wander  through  the 
fertile  fields  of  speculation,  and  we  must  return. 

The  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  natural  propensities  of  the  Irish 
and  English  people  are  then  widely  different ;  and  yet  the  institutions, 
as  at  present  established  in  both  countries,  are  similar  in  prindple. 
This  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but  the 
origin  of  this  similarity  is  easUy  expired. 

In  Mr.  Gathcart's  translation  of  Savigney's  History  of  the  Roman 
Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,*  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire 
into  the  arms  of  its  northern  invaders  is  thus  described — 

"  When  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  Franks,  and  Lombards,  founded  king- 
doms in  the  countries  formerly  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Romans,  there  were 
twodifferent  modes  of  treating  the  conquered  race:  they  might  be  extirpated 
by  destroying  or  enslaring  the  freemen,  or  the  conquering  nation,  for  the 
sake  of  increasing  their  own  numbers,  might  transform  the  Romans  into 
Germans,  by  forcing  on  them  their  manners,  constitutions,  and  laws.  Neither 
mode  was  however  followed,  for  although  many  Romans  were  slain,  expa- 
triated, or  enslaved,  this  was  the  lot  of  individuals,  and  not  the  systematic 
treatment  of  the  nations ;  both  races,  on  the  contrary,  lived  together,  and 
preserved  their  separate  manners  and  laws." 

But  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  their  treatment  of  the  Irish  race, 
finom  the  time  in  which  they  first  acquired  a  position  in  this  country, 
was  almost  quite  the  reverse:  they  sought  to  transform  the  Irish  into 
English,  by  forcing  on  them  their  manners,  constitution,  and  laws ; 
the  particular  mode  of  dress  then  in  use  among  the  Irish  was  pro- 
hibited, and  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  on  the  intermarriages  of 
the  two  races.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  compulsoiy 
change  of  the  manners  of  a  nation  and  the  change  of  their  constitution 
and  laws:  it  is  easy  enough  for  a  victorious  party  in  a  conquered 
country  to  establish  any  constitution  and  enact  any  laws  they  may 
think  fit,  but  the  manners  of  a  people  are  not  so  easily  transformed; 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  a  country  may  depend  on  a  fortuitous 

•  Vol.  I,  chap,  iii,  pp.  99—104. 
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combination  of  drcnniBtances ;  the  latter  may  change,  and  the  former 
may  therefore  be  at  times  altered  without  evil  conseqaences,  but  the 
manners  of  a  people  take  thdr  complexion  from  nature  itself,  which 
is  immutable ;  penal  laws  may  be  enacted,  but  persecution  ever 
strengthens  those  habits  against  which  it  is  directed;  and  though  in 
seeking  redress  and  demanding  justice,  the  inhabitants  would  be 
compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  hiws  as  administered  by  their 
conquerors,  yet  means  for  the  evasion  of  laws  imposing  restraints  on 
established  customs,  are  seldom  wanting.  The  consequence  of  such 
treatment  is  manifest:  the  institutions  of  the  country  were  no.  doubt 
changed,  but  such  is  the  tenacity  with  which  a  nation  adheres  to  its 
peculiar  habits  and  characteristics^  that  not  even  the  lapse  of  years 
from  that  period  to  the  present  day,  has  been  able  thoroughly  to 
extinguish  them. 

The  constitution  and  common  law  of  Ireland  being  thus  at  that 
early  period  abolished,  and  the  English  constitution  and  English 
common  kw  substituted  in  its  place,  it  is  plun  that  the  principles  of 
the  latter,  when  applied  to  the  process  of  legislating  for  different 
subject  matters,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  produced  different 
results  both  in  the  practice  and  administration  of  the  law.  Now, 
though  it  is  not  our  object  in  the  present  instance  to  point  out 
minutely  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries,  we  may  allude  to  one  or  two  matters  which  manifestly 
required  diflferent  treatment ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  customs  and 
habits  relating  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  are  almost 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  consequentiy  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  kw  affecting  this  subject  (though  founded  on  the  common- 
law  principles  which  we  enjoy  equally  with  England)  must,  of 
necessity,  be  also  peculiar  in  its  proyisions.  Differences  also  exist  in 
many  otii^  branches  of  our  respective  laws;  while  that  species  of 
property  known  only  to  Ireland,  that  of  lease  for  lives  renewable  for 
ever,  has  also  given  rise  to  peculiar  equities  and  a  peculiar  jurisdiction. 
We  might  refer  to  other  examples,  but  such  we  imagine  to  be 
unnecessary.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  statute  books  of  both 
countries  wOl  show  this;  and  that  the  fact  is  so,  must  be  evident  to 
all,  who  are  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  internal  condition  of 
Ireland,  or  who  have  studied  her  peculiar  characteristics  and  habits. 
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Sach  a  person  will  plainly  understand  that  many  Acta  have  been 
passed  for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  English  interests,  which 
would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  Ireland;  and  in  like  manner,  that 
those  Acts  which  have  reference  to  this  country,  would  become  totally 
valueless  as  a  treatment  for  the  social  necessities  of  Englishmen. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  think  that  this  difference  between  the  laws 
in  both  countries  operates  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  being 
entitled  to  a  separate  institution  for  thdr  study,  practice,  and 
administration. 

We  think  further,  that  without  such  a  separate  institution,  as  our 
Courts  of  Law  are  at  present,  the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
country  could  not  be  carried  on  with  advantage,  and  that,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  inconvenience  which  would  manifestly  occur. 

If  the  quantity  of  business  which  engages  the  attention  of  the 
English  bar  is  such,  that  the  members  of  the  profession  in  that  country 
have,  by  a  tacit  understanding  between  themselves,  voluntarily  agreed 
to  select  different  branches  of  law  for  their  study  and  particular 
courts  for  their  practice,  it  is  not,  we  would  imagine,  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  law,  in  its  practice  and  administration, 
also  requires  cultivation  by  a  distinct  and  separate  body;  and  if  this 
be  so,  what  object  could  be  gained  by  the  removal  of  our  Courts  of 
Law  from  Dublin  to  Westminster?  No  benefit  whatsoever,  as  far  as 
Ireland  is  concerned — a  step  would  merely  have  been  taken  towards 
the  goal  of  centralization ;  a  policy  which  however  men  may  doubt  its 
advantage,  when  applied  to  England,  no  one  can  deny  to  be  fatal  in 
its  effects  as  regards  Ireland.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  we  are 
assuming  that  this  dissimilarity  between  the  laws  of  the  two  countries 
must  continue,  and  it  may  be  urged  that  such  might  be  easUy 
removed  by  the  sweeping  process  of  an  Act  of  Parliament — that  the 
Gordian-knot  which  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  successive  generations 
was  severed  by  the  sword  of  the  Grecian  conqueror.  True,  but  to 
effect  such  a  change,  more  than  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be 
requisite:  a  long  lapse  of  years  can  alone  reconcile  a  people  to 
changes  in  their  social  polity;  and  however  energetically  those 
changes  might  be  carried  out  and  administered,  the  more  rigidly  the 
laws  might  be  enforced,  the  greater  would  be  the  opposition,  and  the 
less  satisfactory  the  result. 
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**  An  OTer-bugy  meddling,"  (says  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale)  **  with  the 
alteration  of  lawes,  though  under  the  plausible  name  and  pretence  of 
reformation,  doth  necessarily  introduce  a  great  fluidness,  lubricity,  and 
unsteadiness  in  the  law,  and  renders  it,  upon  cTeiy  little  occasion,  subject 
to  perpetual  fluxes,  vicissitudes,  and  mutations;  when  once  this  law  is 
changed,  why  may  not  that  which  is  introduced  be  changed,  and  so  on  in 
perpetual  motion  ?  so  that  possibly  in  the  period  of  an  age  or  two,  the  law 
of  a  kingdom,  and  with  it  its  gOTemment,  may  have  as  many  shapes  as  a 
silkworm  hath  in  the  period  of  a  year ;  so  that  they  that  now  live,  cannot 
project  under  what  lawes  their  children  shall  live,  nor  the  child  or  grand- 
child understand  by  what  lawes  the  kingdom  was  governed  in  the  time  of  the 
father  or  grandfather ;  and  thereby  the  constitution  of  the  government,  the 
rules  of  property,  and  all  things  that  are  concerned  to  have  the  greatest 
fixedness  that  may  be,  shall  become  as  lax  and  unstable  as  if  every  age 
underwent  a  conquest  from  a  foreign  state.  And  therefore  in  all  times  the 
wisest  lawgivers  and  counsellors  have  been  ever  careful  to  keep  the  settled 
lawes  of  a  kingdom  as  steady  and  fast  as  might  be,  and  hence  it  was,  that 
not  so  much  to  gain  observance  as  firmness  in  their  lawes,  they  were  always 
styled  sacred,  and  the  people  induced  into  a  venerable  esteem  of  them,  by 
a  pretence  that  their  lawes  were  given  from  heaven,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
changed  by  any  inferior  authority." 

It  would  be  well  if  that  class  of  law-reformers,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  Lord  Glengall,  would  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  study  of  Hale^s  *'  Considerations  tonching  the  Amendment  of 
Lawes."  Some  important  information  on  this  subject  may  also  be 
gathered  from  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Legal  Educa- 
tion, published  in  the  year  1846.  In  reply  to  quiere  1663,  Mr. 
M.  Bany,  a  member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  speaks  as  follows: — 

'*  There  are  a  great  many  principles,  particularly  as  regards  real  property 
law,  having  operation  in  Ireland,  that  have  none  whatsoever  in  England;  suits 
in  Ireland  in  the  Court  of  Equity  are  principally  confined  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  real  estates.  In  Ireland  there  is,  as  the  Committee  are  aware,  a 
peculiar  equity,  arising  in  connection  with  the  tenure  of  leases  for  lives 
renewable  for  ever.  Our  redemption  law  under  the  Ejectment  statutes,  and 
the  mode  of  administering  the  assets  of  deceased  persons,  and  of  administer, 
ing  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  deceased  persons,  differs  so  considerably, 
that  a  student  whose  attention  has  been  confined  to  the  subject  of  patents 
and  the  infringement  of  patents,  and  suits  for  the  purchase  and  transfer  of 
estates,  and  all  those  subjects  that  generally  absorb  the  attention  in  England ; 
that  a  student,  although  very  well  qualified  in  the  principles  of  law,  would 
find  himself  very  frequently,  when  he  undertook  the  practice  of  our  coun- 
try, at  a  great  loss." 
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(1664)  *'  That  is  to  uy,  that  instructioii  and  pnustioe  in  England  would 
not  necessarily  qualify  a  man  for  the  administration  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity  or  the  practice  at  the  Equity  bar  in  Ireland,  without  previous  in- 
struction and  practice  in  that  department  also  in  Ireland  ? — ^Certainly  it 
would  not." 

The  question  numbered  1667  is  also  desenring  of  attention: 

'*  That  embarrassment  can  scarcely  be  remored  without  a  greater  assi- 
milation of  the  laws  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  practice  of  the  courts  ? 
It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  equities  peculiar  to  Ireland." 

After  stating  some  reasons  for  holding  this  opinion,  Mr.  Barry 
proceeds: 

"  It  would  be,  I  should  say,  exceedingly  injurious  upon  that  ground  to 
assimilate  the  laws  so  as  to  dispense  with  Uie  necessity  of  such  a  class  in  the 
country — in  &ct,  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable." 

We  take  it  then  to  be  quite  plain,  that  until  the  Irish  character 
is  so  altered  as  to  become  essentially  English,  and  Irish  customs  are 
supplanted  by  English  habits,  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  cannot 
be  assimilated  in  such  respects  as  to  render  their  exdusive  adminis- 
tration in  England,  advisable. 

But  if  our  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  were  removed,  and  if  the 
attempt  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  was  abandoned, 
what  would  the  result  be  then?  Can  one  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
the  study  of  English  laws,  English  customs,  English  habits,  and 
English  prejudices,  be  as  competent,  ccsteris  paribus^  to  undertake 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  as  one  who  has  lived  in 
this  country,  who  has  studied  the  peculiarities  of  our  law,  and 
understands  the  manners,  habits,  and  feelings  of  our  people?  We 
think  not.  A  judge,  to  be  a  good  one,  requires  other  qualificarions 
than  a  mere  acquaintance  with  law.  He  may  be  read  in  all  the  legal 
lore  of  Lyttleton  and  Coke^  he  may  have  learned  by  heart  the  pages 
of  the  Year-Books,  he  may  have  wasted  the  midnight  oil  in  acquiring 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Bracton  and  the  other  sources  of  our 
jurisprudence,  be  may  have  studied  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  and 
the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  nevertheless  be  an  incompetent 
judge.  Submit  to  him  a  question  connected  with  the  law  of  vested 
or  contingent  remainders,  and  he  may  answer  you  ^th  the  learning 
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and  clearness  of  a  Feame ;  bat  let  a  case  anse  where  it  is  necessary 
to  onravel  the  intricacies  of  frand,  where  it  is  necessary  to  detect 
and  present  in  a  dear  and  concise  view  to  the  minds  of  a  jory  (not 
always  the  most  astute)  the  tricks  and  crafty  ingenuities  of  design- 
ing men,  and  he  will  in  vain  look  to  his  Coke  and  his  Lyttleton  for 
help.  In  the  argument  of  a  demurrer  such  a  man  would  be  in  his 
element:  he  would  see  at  a  glance  the  §^st  of  an  action,  he  would 
silence  a  dexterous  pleader,  and  distinguish  cases  and  authorities 
with  the  greatest  nicety;  but  let  an  unprindpled  witness  ascend  the 
witness-box,  and  he  would  become,  if  he  had  only  his  knowledge  of 
law  to  refer  to,  a  cipher,  a  "  thing  of  quiddities  and  doubts."  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  the  attainment  of  this  most  necessary  quality  in 
a  judge;  he  must  be  a  man  of  general  information  and  versed  in 
general  literature;  he  must  have  carefully  noted  the  passions  which 
influence  men's  actions;  he  must  have  mingled  amongst  those  to 
whom  he  is  presentiy  about  to  administer  justice;  he  must  have 
observed,  and  that  too,  carefully,  their  peculiar  habits  and  customs, 
and  the  conventional  modes  of  expression  in  use.  Without  these 
acquirements  he  is  incapable  of  filling  with  advantage  to  the  public 
or  honour  to  himself  the  high  office  of  judge. 

How  often  does  an  Englishman  come  over  to  this  country,  and 
leave  as  ignorant  as  when  he  first  landed  on  our  shores — ^he  places 
reliance  where  none  should  be  reposed;  he  forgets  that  our  national 
character  is  diflerent  from  that,  from  which  his  experience  is  derived, 
or  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  it;  he  returns  accordingly,  with  notions 
hastily  taken  up  and  obstinately  adhered  to,  and  forthwith  prepares 
to  put  his  extravagant  ideas  into  the  shape  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
he  legislates  for  evils  that  he  does  not  understand,  and  imagines 
himself  a  statesman.  Thus  laws  are  manufactured  for  Irish  wants, 
and  thus  they  always  fiiil  in  effecting  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  passed.  What  comparison  can  then,  be  instituted  between  an 
English  and  Irish  barrister  presiding  in  our  Courts  of  Justice  and 
administering  our  Laws? 

Nor,  does  the  fact  of  an  English  judge  presiding  over  the  Court 
of  Chanceiy  in  Ireland,  and  earning  for  himself  the  high  character 
which  our  late  Chancellor,  Sir  K  Sngden,  has  so  deservedly  ob- 
tained, negative  our  conclusions.     The  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
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Chancery  are  groanded  on  principles  of  eqnitj,  which,  from  ito  verj 
nature,  must  be  unchangeable  and  alike  in  all  conntries.  It  is  one 
thing  to  interpret  the  intentions  of  a  testator,  and  gather  his  wishes 
and  inclinations  from  a  written  docnment;  it  is  qoite  another  to 
balance  and  give  its  proper  weight  to  evidence  delivered  viva  voce, 
where  the  manner  of  the  witness  and  the  most  trivial  expression 
made  nse  of,  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  discovering  the 
troth,  and  afibrd  a  means  of  testing  his  knowledge  and  accnracy. 

We  hardly  imagine  that  it  will  be  contended  that  gentlemen  of 
the  Irish  bar  are  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  or  incapable  of 
filling  the  office  of  a  judge.  Was  incompetency  the  fiinlt  of  Lord 
Plunket — was  incompetency  the  ground,  upon  which  his  appointment 
to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  England,  was  cancelled? 
But  we  are  not  without  evidence  on  this  matter  also:  we  have  at 
the  present  day  the  authority  of  Sir  E.  Sugden  for  saying,  that 
"  the  lawyers  of  the  Irish  bar  and  the  Irish  judges  are  very  accom- 
plished lawyers;  they  have  not  probably  full  justice  done  them  in 
this  country." 

We  fed  unwilling,  Irish  barristers  as  we  are,  to  dwell  upon  the 
talents  or  virtues  of  the  Irish  bench ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  and  that  notwithstanding  a  recent  publication,  that  the 
gentlemen  who  at  present  preside  over  our  courts  of  justice  are 
fully  competent  to  their  task,  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  suitors 
in  their  respective  courts. 

It  appears  also,  and  that  on  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
the  amount  of  business  is  such  in  both  countries  as  to  negative  the 
idea,  that  by  removing  the  Irish  Law  Courts,  and  transferring  them 
to  Westminster  Hall,  the  same  number  of  judges  at  present 
appointed  in  England,  would  be  sufficient  to  get  through  the  bum- 
ness,  thereby  much  increased  in  amount,  in  a  satisfactory  manner; 
and  if  the  carrying  out  of  the  measure  at  present  under  our  con- 
sideration, would  result  in  the  necessary  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional number  of  judges,  (who  would,  no  doubt,  be  selected  firom 
among  the  members  of  the  English  bar,  after  the  present  Irish 
judges  had  departed  from  the  stage  of  judicial  life),  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  the  grand  object  in  view,  is  merely  to  promote  cen- 
tralization, to  increase  absenteeism,  and  to  destroy  a  class  in  Ireland 
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wbo,  from  their  status,  education,  and  position,  natorally  enjoy  no 
small  influence  in  the  conntrj,  and  who  have  at  times,  exerted  that 
inflnence  to  defeat  and  dissipate  the  selfish  dreams  of  English 
ministers.  We  mnst  therefi>re  beg  the  indulgence  of  onr  readers  in 
laying  befiire  them  a  portion  of  the  evidence  relati?a  to  the  quantity 
of  bnsiness  in  the  respectiye  countries,  which  now  lies  before  us. 
Sir  John  Jervis,  in  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  EUice,  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Official  Sahiries,  appointed  last 
session,  says — 

(1722)  "  The  work  of  the  judges  has  greatly  iDcreased  of  late.  At 
present  every  court  is  in  tvXi  work,  so  much  so  that  they  have  arrears, 
notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the  biU  which  authorises  them  to  sit  in 
Banc  during  the  vacation  for  the  hearing  of  their  arrears,  and  which  they 
do  continuously  after  each  term.*' 

Again  he  is  asked — 

(1723)  '*  Are  the  duties  of  the  judges  continuous,  or  are  they  such  as 
only  press  upon  them  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year? — They  are  con- 
tinuous; the  labour  itself  is  very  considerable." 

He  proceeds  to  giye,  as  an  example,  the  amount  of  business  during 
the  then  present  term  (Trinity),  and  states  that  in  each  court  four 
judges  sit  diuly  from  ten  to  four  o'clock,  or  even  later;  at  night 
their  time  is  occupied  in  considering  papers,  and  consulting  authori- 
ties; the  fifth  judge  in  each  court  sits  at  Nisi  Prius;  and  rising  at 
three  o'clock  each  day,  go  to  their  chambers,  to  be  (to  use  Sir  J. 
Jenris's  own  words)  "  pestered  to  death  with  hearing  interlocutory 
motions  by  attorneys'  clerks,  which  is  the  most  laborious  of  all  the 
duties  of  the  judges."  These  duties  continue  semper  eadem,  until 
they  go  circuit,  while  one  renuuns  in  town  during  the  long  yacation. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke  also  agrees  with  Sir  J.  Jenris;  he  is  asked — 

(1846)  *'  Do  you  think  that  a  sufficient  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the 
amount  of  the  judicial  business  in  the  country,  to  justify  a  diminution  of 
the  present  number  of  the  judges  ? — Certainly  not." 

Again: 

(1847)  "  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  number  of  the  judges  is  more 
than  adequate  to  perform  the  judicial  business  of  the  country  ? — I  think 
not,  certainly." 

VOL.  L — NO.  I.  C 
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These  extracts  show  oondnsiTelj  enough,  without  eneroachiiig 
further  on  our  pages,  that  the  Judges  m  England  have  quite  enough 
to  occupy  th^  time  and  attention  without  adding  the  Irish  buoness 
to  their  present  duties;  but  it  also  satisfiu^torilj  appears,  that  the 
duties  which  devotve  on  the  Irish  Judges  are  not  of  that  trivial 
nature,  or  of  so  small  an  amount,  as  to  be  thoughtiessly  transferred 
to  Westminster  HalL  The  lastfeather  breaks  the  camel's  back;  and 
we  take  it»  that  the  learned  gentiemen  who  preside  over  the  courts 
at  Westminster  would  not  find  that  feather,  of  a  very  insignificant 
weight,  particularly  when  (as  we  have  seen  above)  they  feel  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  down  the  arrear  of  business  on  their  lists. 

Sir  £.  Sugden  examined: — 

(2079)  "  Should  you  say  that  the  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
Irdand  is  such  as  to  occupy  exclusiyely  the  entire  time  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
ceUor?" 

His  answer  is  deserving  of  attention : 

'*  I  should  say  that  the  entire  time  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  required  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  and  to  perform 
his  other  duties." 

In  reply  to  additional  inquiries,  Sir  E.  Sogden  states:  *'He,'' 
(the  Chancellor)  ''is  at  times  certainly  occupied  from  morning 
till  night;''  agun,  '*  the  ChancellorBhip  of  Ireland  is  quite  suffident 
to  occupy  any  man's  energy  and  time." 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Doherty  was  also  examined  at  some 
length;  and  Mr.  Bright,  who,  in  charity,  we  must  believe  to  be  a 
little  deranged  on  economical  questions,  endeavoured  to  extract  an 
opinion,  that  the  amount  of  business  on  the  Irish  circuits  was  such, 
that  a  smaller  number  of  Judges  than  we  have  at  present  would  be 
sufficient  to  perform  their  duties;  but  his  Lordship  states,  that 
though  he  has  frequentiy  considered  the  question,  and  turned  it  in 
his  mind,  with  a  view  to  that  object,  he  does  not  see  how  the 
*'  circuit  business  could  be  disposed  of  with  a  smaller  number  of 
judges  than  we  have  at  present" 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  if  such  an  attempt  as  the  removal  of 
our  Courts  of  Law  be  successful,  the  arrears  of  business,  at  present 
large,  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  accumulated  to  a  frightful  extent, 
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and  conseqaently  suitoiB  be  thereby  prejn^ced,  and  justice  delayed; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  evil  be  provided  against  by  the 
appointment  of  additional  judges  and  additional  courts  in  England, 
we  are  forced  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  to  which  we  before  alluded, 
viz. :  that  the  promoters  of  the  measure  have  a  remote  and  ulterior 
object  in  view. 

The  members  of  the  Irish  bar  are  urged  to  view  this  measure 
fiivourably,  or  at  least  to  preserve  an  apathetic  indifference  as 
regards  it,  by  the  alleged  prospect  of  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise 
of  their  talents,  and  higher  objects  for  their  ambition ;  but  however 
desirable  such  objects  and  desires  may  be,  let  Irishmen  remember 
that  national  honour  forbids,  and  let  them  by  the  result,  permit 
the  future  historian,  when  chronicling  the  events  of  this  period,  to 
relate  how  the  Irish  bar  resisted  the  tempting  offers  of  ambition 
advanced  in  fiivour  of  the  measure;  when  such  rewards  were  to  be 
purchased,  at  the  cost  of  individual  disgrace  and  national  dishonour. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  as  a  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  the  Law  Courts,  the  emigration  of  all  those  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  now  residing  in  Dublin 
(with  the  exception  of  those  perhaps  who,  fiom  their  age,  family 
ties,  or  other  circumstances,  may  abandon  the  profession),  must 
immediately  follow;  clients,  too,  who  at  present  come  up  to  Dublin 
to  transact  their  law  business  and  consult  their  counsel,  must  for 
the  future  proceed  to  London,  a  long  and  fiitigaing  journey,  not- 
withstanding the  ftcilities  presented  by  the  Britannia  Tube;  time 
and  space,  though  shortened,  have  not  yet  been  annihilated,  and  a 
compulsory  visit  to  the  metropolis  would  scarcely  repay  the  increased 
expenditure  of  time  and  money:  and  thus  the  policy  of  bringing 
justice  to  every  man's  door  is  violated,  and  as  long  as  an  appeal 
finom  the  Assistant  Barrister's  Court  exists,  or  an  option  of  having 
a  question  tried  before  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supmor  Courts  is 
permitted,  such  a  measure  will  be  attended  with  incalculable  injury. 

The  vast  majority  of  actions  tried  at  Nisi  Prius  are  transitory 
actions,  and  in  consequence  of  the  many  advantages  which  result 
from  having  a  case  tried  where  the  courts  of  law  are  located,  and  the 
members  of  the  Bar  reside,  the  venues,  as  a  general  rule,  are  at 
present  laid  in  Dublin;  for  the  future,  however,  the  venues  m  tran«- 
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sitoiy  aetions  wonld,  for  similar  reaaoiis,  be  laid  in  Loadoa,  and  a 
vast  increaae  of  expense  in  tlie  procurement  of  jnatice  woold  be  the 
consequence;  the  travelling  expenses  of  witnesses,  thdr  support  in  an 
expenmre  city,  and  the  length  of  time  which  they^migfat  be  detained* 
while  a  jndge  yunlj  endeaTonied  to  labour  through  his  list,  wodd 
add  materiallj  to  the  expense  of  an  action;  while,  in  the  meantime, 
the  snitor  in  qnest  of  justice  would  sit,  like  Patioice  on  a  monument, 
or  peihaps,  more  correctly  speakings  like  I^be  in  her  tears,  and 
though  victorious,  yet  ruined  by  delay,  exclaim — ^  Another  such 
victoiy,  and  I  am  undone  1" 

It  remains  fx  us  shortly  to  consider  what  efiect  the  removal  of 
the  Irish  Law  Courts  would  have  in  increasing  Irish  absentedsm. 
We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  abstract  question,  how  fiur  absentee- 
ism is  injurious  to  a  country.  We  believe  it  to  be  so,  and  assert  it 
accordingly;  and  though  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  entertain 
doubts  upon  the  question,  and  who  endeavour  to  prove  that  an  income 
of  £1,000  a-year,  derived  from  Ireland,  is  expended  with  as  much 
advantage  to  Ireland  in  London  as  in  Dublin,  we  must,  nevertheless, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  in  consequence  charged  with  an  assumption, 
decline  entering,  at  present,  into  a  discussion  of  the  abstract  ques^ 
tion;  and  stating  our  belief,  that  the  latter  opini<m  is  erroneous,  we 
are  quite  willing  to  undertake  any  respoosilMlity  which  may  attach 
itself  to  the  assertion.  In  treating  the  question  in  this  point  of 
yieWf  we  may  premise  nevertheless,  that  we  are  to  a  certain  extent 
unwilling  to  rest  our  oppodtion  to  the  measure,  on  matters  of  mere 
pecuniary  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  Lreknd;  especially  so,  when 
higher  conaderations  are  involved.  We  would  prefer  to  carry  per- 
suasion to  the  minds  of  our  readers  through  the  influence  of  principle 
than  of  self-interest;  but  though 

**  Melius  est  petere  fontes  quam 
Sectari  rivulos,'* 

the  latter  must  not  be  altogether  neglected,  particularly  wh^  we  find 
that  principles  have  been  violated,  solemn  compacts  attempted  to  be 
broken,  and  confidence  and  national  faith  betrayed. 

Let  any  one  throw  a  glance  over  the  DubHn  Directories  fbr  the 
years  1800  and  1850  respectively,  and  he  may  there  read  a  sad  tale 
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of  the  effects  of  centraUzatioQ,  as  evidenced  by  absenteeism.  The 
nobility  and  titled  aristocracy  woold  iq[)pear,  as  far  at  least  as  resi- 
dence in  Ireland  wonld  enable  the  reader  to  jndge,  to  have  become 
almost  extinct.  Bat  when  he  discovered,  from  other  sonrces,  that ' 
vast  sums  are  annually  remitted  to  Irish  landlords  residing  abroad, 
soms  too  often  expended  in  extravagance  and  idle  porsnits,  he  would 
be  forced  to  the  conclnsion  that  they  had  wantonly  deserted  their 
duties,  and  preferred  to  follow  servilely,  in  the  train  of  London  fashion, 
than  occupy  that  position  at  h<nne  to  which  they  would  be  entitled, 
and  might  fill  with  honour.  But  though  our  nobility  and  titied  aris- 
tocracy have  deserted  their  country,  an  aristocracy  even  still  exists — 
a  professional  aristocracy;  the  aristocracy  of  learning  and  talent,  of 
worth  and  integrity.  Of  this  aristocracy,  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  members  of  the  learned  professions,  the  Bar  forms  no 
inconuderable  portion,  and  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  maintain  and 
support  the  tone  of  society  in  Ireland.  Remove  the  Law  Courts,  and 
Dublin  will  sink  to  the  condition  of  a  provincial  town. 

The  closing  of  our  Courts  of  Justice  would  form  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  It  would  be  a  signal  of  departure 
for  an  those  gentlemen  who  now  practise  at  the  bar,  or  who 
intend  to  follow  their  profession.  The  large  and  influential  class  of 
attorneys  and  solicitors  should  also  emigrate;  and  the  Hon.  Society 
of  King's  Inns  should  transplant  itself^  in  its  venerable  old  age,  to  a 
new  and  more  congenial  climate,  where  it  might  endeavour  to  share 
the  fees  and  emoluments  of  its  more  wealthy  En^ish  rivals.  And  thus, 
in  consequence  of  this  one  act,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  profes- 
sional incomes,  of  Judges,  Barristers,  Attorneys,  and  the  various  other 
officers  attached  to  our  courts  of  law,  and  now  expended  in  Dublin, 
would,  for  the  future,  increase  the  tide  of  English  wealth,  and  beau- 
tify the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

But  this  is  not  aU.  The  professional  incomes  would  not  be  the 
only  loss  to  Ireland*  The  large  amount  derived  from  private  pro- 
perty, and  other  sources  of  income,  would  be  entirely  withdrawn 
finom  this  country,  and  for  ever  lost  to  it  It  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory  calculation  of  what  the  total  amount 
of  loss  sustained  would  be,  in  the  absence  of  documents  which  could 
be  relied  on;  but  we  take  it  to  be  quite  plain  that  its  amount  must 
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be  very  considerable  indeed;  and  equally  plain,  that  its  expenditme 
in  London  would  entail  a  severe  loss  on  this  pcHrtion  of  the  empire. 

The  following  return  was  handed  bj  the  present  Master  Lyle  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  in  1846: — 

A  Beham  of  the  Number  of  Studente,  Barrieten,  and  AUomeye  admitted 
into  the  Hon.  Society  qfKing*B  Imufor  the  latt  T\oentjf  Yean, 
menang  Wary  Term,  1828. 
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It  would  appear  from  this  return,  that  daring  the  above  period  of 
about  twenty  years,  1,162  gentlemen  were  called  to  the  Irish  bar, 
2,049  were  sworn  in  attorneys  and  solidtors,  and  1616  gentlemen 
were  admitted  students  to  the  Society  of  Elng*s  Inns.  The  total 
amount  of  fees  paid  by  these  gentlemen,  as  a  necessary  qualification 
for  admission  to  theur  professions,  was  about  £100,000;  each 
student  paying,  in  round  numbers,  £16>  each  banister  £32,  and 
each  attorney,  for  entrance  and  admission,  about  £23.  Now  this 
large  sum,  bemg  on  an  average  £5,000  a-year,  received  by  the 
Benchers  of  the  Sodety,  is  necessarily  expended  by  them  in  this 
city.  Mr.  Lyle  further  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question,  whether  he 
could  give  the  Committee  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
Society  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  it  varied  during  that  period  from 
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£6,000  to  £9,000  a-year,  while  in  the  year  1838  it  amounted  to 
80  mnch  as  £11,554,  these  additional  sums  being  derived  from 
other  sonrces  of  income. 

Again:  at  present  it  is  necessary  for  a  gentleman  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  Irish  bar,  to  serve  six  terms  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 
English  Inns  of  Conrt.  This  has  been  often  dwelt  on  as  a  peca- 
liar  hardship  on  Irishmen.  So  early  as  the  year  1682,  Richard 
Laurence,  in  his  "  Interest  of  Ireland,"  published  in  that  year, 
writes  as  follows: — 

« I  might  abo  insist  upon  the  expense  this  kingdom  is  at,  in  educating 
the  sons  of  most  persons  of  quality  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  UniTersities 
in  England  and  foreign  countries,  which  is  computed  to  cost  this  country 
at  least  £10,000  per  annum." 

(No  inconsiderable  snm  at  that  period.)  Nor  has  this  evil  been 
diminished  since  then.  Mr.  Barry,  daring  his  examination,  was 
asked  by  a  member  of  the  Committee, 

**  Taking  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  liring  absent  from  their  own 
homes,  and  Uring  here,  where  they  have  not  perhaps  the  same  conveniences 
as  in  Ireland,  the  additional  expense  to  the  candidate  for  the  Irish  bar  is 
considerable? — It  is  enormous— comparatively  speaking,  enormous." 

Now,  if  the  expense  which  a  yonng  man  incurs  during  a  resi- 
dence of  one  year  and  a  half  in  a  dissipated  metropolis,  is,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Barry,  '<  comparatively  speaking,  enormous,"  a 
residence  for  three  years,  which  for  the  future  would  be  the  necessary 
period  of  probation  for  the  candidate  for  the  bar  (so  as  to  enable  him 
to  practise,  even  in  the  Assistant  Barristers'  Courts),  must  be  doubly 
expensive;  in  other  words,  whereas  the  loss  to  the  country  has  here- 
tofore been  the  expenditure  incurred  during  a  year  and  a  half's 
residence  in  London,  the  loss  for  the  future  would  be  that  of  three 
years'  expenditure. 

The  professional  income  of  the  Judges  would  likewise  form  an 
important  item  in  the  calculation.  Taking  their  salaries  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  remuneration  recommended  by  the  committee,  it 
would  amount  to  over  £59,000  annually,  as  follows : — 

Lord  Chancellor,       •••         ...         ...         £6,000 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  4,000 

Chief  Justice  of  Q.  B 4,300 
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Chief  Justice  of  C.  P £4,000 

*    Chief  Baron  of  Exidieqaery 4,000 

Nine  Pnisne  Jndges,             ...         «..  27,000 

Fhre  Masfeen  in  Chancery, 10,000 

Add  to  this  som,  the  annnal  salaries  of  the  CommissionerB  ni  Bank- 
raptcj  and  Insolvency,  the  Masters  of  the  varioos  Courts  of  Commoo 
Law,  the  Taxmg  Masters,  Exandners,  &o.,  Ac,  and  some  idea  vmy 
be  fonned  of  its  amoont  and  importance. 

There  aie  also  about  seven  hondred  gentlemen  practising  at  the 
Irish  bar,  and  taking  their  pro^ossional  inc<»&e  on  an  average  to 
amonnt  to  £200  a-year ;  £140,000  would  form  the  next  item  hi  the 
computation. 

Next  in  order,  and  by  no  means  the  least  in  importance,  would 
come  the  members  of  the  profession  of  attorney  and  solicitor;  then 
tiie  numerous  deiks  and  offidala  attached  to  our  courts;  and  so  on, 
through  the  various  grades  of  professional  persons  engaged  in  the 
jHractice  of  the  law,  until  having  gone  through  the  entire  categwy, 
we  arrive,  by  the  simple  process  of  addition,  at  a  grand  totaL 
Whatever  the  amount  would  be — considerable,  without  doubt — ^the 
entire,  with  perhaps  a  trifling  amount  as  an  exception,  would  be  lost 
to  this  country,  and  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent  affect  Ireland 
in  her  trade,  her  commerce,  and  her  manufactures;  in  feet,  drcnlate 
through  and  paralyse  every  brandi  of  her  industry. 

We  have  thus  fer  sought  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
important  question ;  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  removal  of 
our  Courts  of  Law  would  be  a  flagrant  breach  of  a  national  contract, 
and  an  open  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  We  have  shown  that  sudi 
a  measure  would,  from  the  dissimilarity  between  the  two  nations  in 
condition  and  character,  be  impolitic,  and  attended  with  inconvemence, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  gross  injustice  would  be  inflicted  on  this 
country,  by  carrying  into  execution  a  measure  which  would  act  as  a 
drain  on  our  industrial  resources,  and  increase  the  pernicious  effects 
of  Irish  absentedsm. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  set  forth,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  total  loss  which  would  ensue,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view; 
we  have  merely  attempted  to  point  out  considerations  worthy  of 
attention,  and  leave  it  to  the  common  sense  of  our  readers  to  deduce 
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those  Gondosioiia  whieh  must  inevitablj  foDow.  Day  by  day  we  see 
our  institatioiis  annihilated,  our  public  offices  remoyed,  and  Ireland 
a  yictini  to  the  policy  of  centralization;  and  tins,  almost  without  an 
effort  to  stay  the  sacrifice.  At  times  we  are  ignorant  of  the  contem- 
plated change,  until  we  are  awakened  to  tiie  reality  by  haying  to 
deplore  our  loss;  at  others,  lulled  to  a  fiital  security  by  misrepresen- 
tations and  promises  inyented  for  the  occasion,  are  thereby  induced 
to  forego  our  rights— 4he  change  is  carried  out  and  perfected,  the 
promises  are  utterly  forgotten.  It  is  our  duty  then,  to  xuroyide 
against  the  former  evil  by  watchfiUness,  to  defeat  the  latter  by 
expofflng  the  futility  of  all  promises.  An  equiyalent  may,  perhaps, 
be  offered  as  a  temptation  to  the  Irish  bar  to  abandon  their  national 
honour — if  so,  let  it  be  indignantly  refused.  Shall  the  names  of 
Flood,  Grattan,  Ourran,  Plunket,  and  of  Bushe,  and  a  host  of  other 
illustrious  fellow-countrymen,  be  forgotten?  Shall  the  scenes  of 
their  efforts  be  efikced?  Shall  the  courts  that  resounded  with  their 
eloquence  be  dosed,  or  occasionally  exhibited  to  some  curious 
stranger,  as  a  monument  of  Ireland's  degradation  and  Irehud's  foil? 
Shall  the  foture  historian  of  our  times  exdaim  with  the  poet, 

Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis 

Aura  aacra  fames? 

Shall  the  Irish  bar  become  a  consenting  party  to  their  own  dis- 
honour? No  I  There  still,  we  hope,  exists  amongst  us,  enough  of 
that  spirit  by  which  our  forefotJiers  were  actuated,  to  enable  us  to 
resist  with  success,  so  unconstitutional,  so  injurious,  and  to  our- 
sdyes,  so  dishonourable  a  catastrophe. 


abt.  ii^the  tenant  league  v.  common  sense. 

It  has  bem  said,  and  we  bdieye  with  truth,  that  some  men  are 
always  boys;  and  for  our  parts,  we  think  it  might  witii  equal  correct- 
ness be  asserted,  that  some  nations  are  neyer  to  be  wise.  Age 
succeeds  age,  generation  after  generation  passes  away,  and  the  later 
is  not  more  calculatmg,  or  more  thinking,  than  the  earlier;  thus  the 
great  round  of  life  goes  on,  producing  but  a  continued  series  of 
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fiulnrefl,  or  a  long  catalogue  of  finuUen  aspiringB.  Natioiia,  like  indi- 
vidaalfl,  have  their  peculiar  and  diatincdTe  weaknesBes  or  viceB;  and 
varied  and  moltifarioas  as  those  weaknesses  maj  be,  there  is  not  one, 
in  the  whole  melancholy  Ibt  of  errors,  so  destroctive  to  proqieritj  or 
happiness,  whether  of  man  indiTidoallj  or  coIlectiYelj,  as  tiie  diqiosl- 
tion  to  trust  too  easQj  the  professions  of  jdansible,  designing,  loud- 
talking  grievance-mongeiB.  We  know  well  that  when  men  are 
aggrieved,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  fancy  themselves  so,  they  are 
in  general  but  too  willing  to  lend  a  ready  ear,  and  give  an  active 
sapport  to  him  who  asserts  he  is  thdr  Mend,  and  will  save  them,  if  it 
be  possible,  from  the  evils  to  which  they  consider  themselves  exposed. 
We  are  well  aware,  that  in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  designing  and 
knavish  men  have  not  scmpled  to  trade  npon  the  ign<Nrance  of  the 
masses,  or  to  rise  by  means  of  the  popular  voice,  and  by  adopting  the 
popnlar  cry.  Amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  are  acquainted 
with  none  that  has  been  so  often  deceived  and  misled,  by  following 
the  incitings  of  false  friends,  as  the  Irish.  Dissendons  and  misun- 
derstandings, falsehood  and  recrimination,  meanness  and  treachery, 
doable  dealing  and  political  scoundrelism,  public  dishonesty  and 
open  corruption,  these,  all  these,  have,  in  an  unparalleled  degree, 
marked  the  conduct  and  the  policy  of  the  majority  of  those,  who  have, 
from  time  to  time,  acted  as  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people.  Never 
thinking  for  themselves,  the  people  have  been  either  the  dupes  or  the 
slaves  of  those  who  have  usurped  thdr  leadership.  No  experience 
of  those  leaders'  deception  has  been  sufficient  to  make  them  guarded; 
no  open  or  discovered  viUany  has  been  dear  enough  to  undeceive 
them,  and  thus,  the  very  perfection  of  their  own  unsuspecting  minds, 
has  been  the  chief  cause  of  their  misery  and  thdr  degradation.  We 
ask  any  thinking  man  in  the  community  to  look  back  npon  the  past 
history  of  our  country:  we  ask  him  to  confflder  that  history  gravely, 
calmly,  and  dispassionately,  and  to  name  then  the  chief  pauses  which 
have  conduced  to  place  this  country  in  its  present  ppsition;  and  for 
our  parts,  we  are  quite  satisfied  the  answer  must  be»  that  in  most 
cases,  the  causes  of  our  misfortunes  can  be  fouqd  in  the  folly  of  the 
people  themselves.  They  have  ever  aimed  at  the  impracticable,  and 
have  in  general  looked  but  to  the  end,  without  taking  time  to  bestow 
a  moment's  serious  reflection  upon  the  means  by  which  that  end 
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could  be  attained.  But,  althongh  we  consider  the  condact  of  our 
oonntzymen  to  have  been  nnwise  andinconaidenite,  yet  we  do  not  intend 
to  impute  to  them  wicked  or  yicions  designs.  We  know  that  mis- 
government  has  oppressed  them;  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit,  that 
they  have  been  sometimes  misunderstood,  and  frequently  misrepre- 
sented. English  statesmen  and  Irish  pseudo  patriots  have  made 
them  their  tools  or  thdr  dupes,  and  for  seven  hundred  years,  the 
Irish  nation  has  been  cajoled  or  bullied  by  its  sons  and  its  masters. 
It  is  true,  that  in  this  present  age,  faction  in  Ireland  may  not 
be  so  rampant,  or  bigotry  so  blatant,  as  in  the  past;  the  condition 
of  our  people  is  no  doubt  in  some  respects  ameliorated,  but  we  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  events  of  the  past  eight  or 
ten  months  prove,  that  certain  classes  of  Irishmen  are  as  open  to 
the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  as  easy  dupes  in  the  hands  of  the  trading 
politician,  as  at  any  period  of  our  history.  When  we  consider  the 
men  and  the  measures  by  whom  and  by  which  the  Irish  people 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  instigated  to  political  agitation,  or 
humbugged  into  rebellion — when  we  look  back  upon  the  used  up, 
Uaae  topics  which  have  been  sufficient  to  mislead  them — ^when  we 
recollect  the  re&ults  of  the  agitations,  and  the  melancholy  issues  of 
the  rebellions,  and  find  in  all  but  the  same  woful  demonstration  of 
weakness  and  of  folly,  we  feel  that  the  grave  philosophical  history 
of  Ireland  must  be  found,  if  it  ever  shall  be  found,  in  the  future:  the 
past  and  the  present  are  but  melodrama  or  farce — in  one  page  hor- 
rible, in  the  next  grotesque. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  tnun  of  thought  by  reading  the  proceed- 
ings, and  considering  the  expressed  intentions  and  deliberate  designs, 
of  a  certain  political  body  calling  itself,  <<  The  Irish  Tenant  League;'' 
and  although  many  and  various  as  the  schemes  have  been  by  which 
adventurous  patriots  have  attempted  to  regenerate  tiie  country,  this 
appears  to  us  the  most  absurd,  because  the  most  impracticable,  ever 
contemplated.  But  whilst  we  thus  openly  and  boldly  state  our  opinion 
of  thu  body,  let  us  not  be  understood  as  for  one  moment  assuming 
that  the  tenant  has  no  rights,  or  that  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland  seems  either  satisfactory  or  equitable,  to  any  man  who  applies 
an  unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  mind  to  the  subject  We  know  the  law 
requires  full  and  perfect  revision;  the  necessity  for  that  revision  has 
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been  patent  to  every  thinking  man  fiv  yean»  more  especially  for  the 
past  foor  yean;  and  the  dndes  of  the  landlord,  and  the  daiaa  of  tke 
tenant,  have  been  a  worthy  snbjeet  for  the  deep  oonsidBntioa  of 
good  men,  and  have,  on  many  occasions,  famished  a  stock-in-trade 
for  the  virtnoos  and  indignant  pofitical  alangwhaager.  In  a  groat 
and  free  nation,  in  whkh  each  man  is  at  liberty  to  nse  his  property 
in  any  manner  he  himself  may  please,  so  long  as  he  ase  it  not  to 
the  injnry  of  his  neighboar,  it  is  no  doabt  a  diflicnlt  and  most  in- 
vidious task  to  meddle  in  the  private  affiurs  of  the  subject  Ifinisters 
have  been  ever  averse  to  undertake  the  labour,  and  unleas  the  case 
be  very  presung,  one  cannot  modi  blame  them.  Bat  there  are 
cases  in  which  delay  becomes  culpable,  and  in  which  the  ne^eot  to 
introduce  amendments  in  the  law  may  operate  as  an  oppression  and 
an  injustice  upon  certain  classes  of  tiie  community.  We  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  who  holds  the  good  of  this  country  at  heart, 
to  see,  that  as  fiur  as  in  him  lies,  the  errors  which  now  mark  Che 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant  shall  not  long  contmue,  and  that  wlule 
the  minister  shall  be  pressed  onward,  to  improve  and  ameliimtfe,  the 
demagogue  and  the  knave  shall  be  silenced,  or,  if  necessary,  grubbed. 
We  feel  deeply  and  warmly  upon  the  subject  of  landlord  and  tenant 
law  in  tills  country.  We  know  that  until  it  shall  have  been  revised, 
there  can  be  no  just  or  reasonable  hope  of  steady  and  progresave 
improvement  Emigration  may  cany  off  some  of  the  population; 
railways  may  give  a  tmporary  employment  to  others;  pnUic 
works  may  afford  the  means  of  life  to  a  few;  tiie  Incumbered 
Estates  Court,  in  doing  justice  upon  the  present  proprietor  of  land, 
for  the  extravagances  of  his  ftthers,  may  people  the  country  with 
a  monied  or  a  working  race  of  hmdholders;  but  aH  these  things 
will  be  as  nothing,  unless  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  be  amended. 
And  let  us  be  understood,  the  improvement  we  contend  for  is 
not  a  valuation  of  land  beyond  which  no  rent  can  be  at  law  reco- 
vered. We  do  not  hold  that  the  owner  of  land  is  only  in  the 
pontion  of  a  sleeping  partner  in  a  mercantile  establishment 
We  do  not  wish  to  see  society  thrown  back  to  its  original  Omenta, 
that  all  men  might  scramble  for  possession.  Our  tenant-ri^t  is  not 
so  sweeping,  or  so  bold,  as  that  of  the  tenant  league;  but  it  is  one 
founded  in  common  sense,  and  strengthened  by  all  the  dictates  of 
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common  justice.  That  right  which  we  would  ^ve  the  occnpier  is  more 
in  keeping  with  the  tenant-right  of  the  North,  than  in  accordance 
with  the  Utopian  yiews  of  the  gentlemen  who  Sfrear  bj  the  prindples 
of  the  Lncaa  and  DuSy  corps  of  unpracticables.  We  beUeye  that 
the  tenant  who  baa  held  nnder  a  lease,  say  fyr  thirty-one  years,  who 
haa  expended  his  capital  and  labour  upon  the  land,  who  has  honestly 
paid  his  rent,  and  done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  increase  the  value  of 
his  hol^g,  who  haa  trusted  to  the  honour  of  his  landlord  for  a 
renewal  of  his  lease  at  the  old  rent,  by  which  renewal  he  could  hope 
to  reimburse  himself  for  his  expended  capital;  we  believe  that  such 
a  tenant  as  this,  is,  in  common  justice  entitled,  either  to  the  renewal 
of  his  lease  at  the  former  rent,  or  to  the  full  and  fiur  value  of  aU  his 
permanent  and  unexhausted  improvements.  We  care  not  whether 
those  improvements  may  consist  of  buildings,  of  drainage,  or  of 
expensive  manures.  We  hold  that  all  improvements  made  by  an 
out-gmng  tenant,  are  such  as  entitle  bun  to  full  compensation.  This 
is  the  tenant-right  to  which  we  |^ve  our  earnest  support.  This  is 
the  tenant*ri§^t  which  has  placed  the  northern  fiurmer  in  his  present 
position.  This  is  such  a  tenant-right  as  has  been  tried  and  found 
good  in  England.  This  is  the  "  invaluable  understanding  of  tenant- 
right,^'  of  which  the  Maiquis  of  Londonderry  has  written,  ''  that  to 
it  the  extraordinaiy  prosperity  of  his  Irish  estates  is  owing.'' — 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Viscount  Cttsdereaghf  VoL  I.  p.  7 1. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  sketch  we  have  given,  of  the 
principles  upon  whidi  tenant-right  should  be  framed,  is  such  as  would 
ill  suit  the  taste  of  some  of  the  leaguers.  They  say,  that  the  hind- 
lord  has  no  right  to  set  his  land  at  the  best  rent  he  can  get  for  it. 
They  hold,  that  in  procuring  a  tenant,  he  has  no  moral  right  to  please 
himself,  as  to  the  price  at  which  he  will  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty; but  in  doing  so,  must  take  for  assistants  some  neighbouring 
farmers,  or  the  parish  priest,  or  Presbyterian  nunister.  The  reader 
may  ask,  why  the  hindlord,  the  owner  of  the  soil,  is  to  be  prohibited 
from  letiing  that  property  at  any  rent,  be  it  high  or  low,  which  shall 
seem  to  him  desirable.  Our  answer  is,  that  there  can  in  justice  be 
no  such  prohibition;  but  the  answer  of  the  tenant  league  is,  that 
the  land  being  valued  by  the  appointed  valuators,  the  landlord  has 
no  rif^t  to  demand  a  higher  rent,  because  the  sum  det  upon  the  land 
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bj  the  Talnator  IB  a  fiur  one.  And  those  leagnen  saj  farther,  thnt  the 
landlord  who  demands  a  higher  rent  la  a  dishonest  man,  a  man  who 
most  be  pat  down,  for  he  is  one  who  denies  to  the  po<Hr  man  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  living  indastrioasly,  honestij,  and  manfhllj.  We 
never  read  this  last  argament  of  the  leagae  without  thinking  o£ 
the  great  trnth  of  Sydney  Smith's  remaiic,  that  *'A11  men  are 
naturally  charitable;  for  A.  never  sees  B.  in  want,  bat  he  is  at  once 
most  anxious  that  C.  should  relieve  him.*'  And  so  it  is  with  those 
gentlemen  of  the  league.  The  country,  they  say,  is  going  to  ndn ; 
emigration  is  getting  erery  day  more  alarmingly  extensiTe;  depopu- 
lation is  still  gomg  on;  and,  in  a  word,  we,  the  tenant  leaguersy 
must  set  ourselves  seriously  to  work,  and,  at  the  expense  of  the  land" 
hrde,  save  the  country  from  destrucdon.  We  have  sud,  and  we 
repeat  it,  we  are  not  the  apologists  of  the  landlords,  or  the  defenders 
of  the  present  law  of  landlord  and  tenant;  but  we  are,  and  we  most 
be,  the  opponents  of  foolish  schemes  or  duhonest  speculations.  We 
know  that  many  good  men  have  joined  the  tenant  league;  we  are 
fully  aware,  that  large  masses  of  the  people  have  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  body;  but  for  these  things  we  care  little,  as  we  believe 
truth  and  reason  to  be  higher  and  holier,  than  all  the  noisy  railing 
of  the  platform  politidan,  or  the  speculating  patriot  We  have  read 
the  reports  of  speeches  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  league,  idiich 
have  given  pain  to  every  man  who  holds  the  real  good  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  at  heart  In  those  speechesi  history  has  been  ftlsified;  truth 
grossly  violated;  certain  classes  of  society  shmdered;  and  every  man 
who  refuses  to  join  the  league,  and  support  its  prindples,  has  been 
declared  an  enemy  to  society,  and  a  friend  to  the  oppressor  of  the 
poor.  Before  we  consider  these  charges,  let  us  for  a  moment  reflect 
upon  the  condition  and  antecedents  of  the  men  by  whom  the  charges 
are  made.  We  find  that  the  tenant  league  is  composed  of  some 
scores  of  Catholic  priests,  some  dozen  or  so  of  Presbyterian  ministers, 
and  a  large  number  of  tenant-farmers.  To  these  may  be  added 
some  persons  whose  whereabouts  nobody  knows,  but  who  appear  to 
have  so  little  employment  that  they  are  always  ready  to  accept  invi- 
tations to  meetings  and  dinners,  at  which  they  can  make  speeches  by 
the  hour,  if  necessary.  Thus  formed,  and  thus  constituted,  the 
tenant  league  cannot  be  considered  either  very  dangerous  or  very 
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formidable;  bat  there  is  attached  to  the  body  a  very  mischievoua 
ally,  namely,  a  torbnlent  and  cormpt  portion  of  what  is  called  the 
popalar  press.  This,  though  impotent,  utterly  and  entirely  impotent 
for  serions  evil,  is  capable  of  creating  much  trouble,  and  great  annoy- 
ance, to  erery  man  who  wishes  well  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  principles  of  the  tenant  league  are,  in  many  respects,  periloua 
and  absurd;  but  we  consider  that  the  danger  to  the  well-being 
of  Lreknd  is  increased  ten-fold  by  the  adhesion  of  certain  persons, 
the  whole  course  of  whose  public  liyes  has  been  a  continued  scene  of 
dangerous  and  destructiye  follies.  Men  who  have  been  rash  in 
security,  and  timorous  in  danger — ^who  have  been  often  the  deceivers, 
and,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  debauchers  of  the  public  mind  of 
the  country.  These  are  the  persons  who  have  once  driven,  and  who 
may  again  attempt  to  drive,  the  ignorant  and  credulous  masses  into 
rebellion;  and  then,  unrestrained  by  any  sense  of  public  shame,  may 
lie  themselves  into  an  escape  fix>m  the  vengeance  of  the  outraged 
law,  leaving  their  dupes  to  sufier  all  the  penalties  of  absurd  credu- 
lity. These  persons  having  joined  the  tenant  league,  and  being 
supported  by  thdr  own  faction-prostituted  press,  have  been  able  to 
push  forward  thdr  veiy  peculiar  views,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
make  the  movement  a  war  of  class  against  dass,  of  interest  against 
interest,  rather  than  a  struggle  for  the  fur  rights  and  just  claims  of 
a  section  of  the  community.  The  tenant-right  of  the  North,  and 
its  extension  to  the  rest  of  Ireland,  were  the  demands  with  which 
this  league  originally  set  out  This,  in  our  mind,  was  a  reasonable 
demand;  at  least,  it  was  one  to  which  any  government  might  listen. 
It  was  neither  revolutionary  in  its  tone,  nor  did  it  contain  the  germs 
of  a  socialistic  project. 

But  time  passed  on — the  stagnation  of  political  agitation  was 
great — ^high  sounding  protestations  of  all  that  was  to  be  done  were 
insuffici^t  to  draw  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  and  in  a 
lucky  hour  the  tenant-right  league  was  pounced  upon,  and  the 
hungry  patriots  started  the  absurd  theory  of  a  general  valuation  of 
all  the  land  of  the  country,  beyond  which  valuation  no  r^t  should 
be  at  law  recoverable.  And  at  once  a  meeting  of  the  '*  Mends  of 
the  tenant-farmers''  was  called,  and  its  sittings  were  held  at  the 
Corporation  Assembly  Rooms,  m  William-street.    Then  was  DubHn 
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firightened  torn  its  propriety.  The  Freenum^s  Jowmal  demoted 
pages  to  the  morning  and  eyening  afttings  of  tlie  leagnei  l%e 
haU^banknipt  DaUin  tradeBman*  the  nnting  platfom  ipooter, 
the  light-headed  tenant-finrmer,  the  loafing  dangwhaoger,  ahrays 
xeady  to  aid  a  popidar  hnmbng;  the  newspaper  proprietor  finooa 
En^^d,  anzioiis  to  in^  his  flight  in  Irish  politics;  and  the  Irish 
ecBtor,  flattering  with  anxiety  lest  the  Saxon  ahonH  oo^bray  him; 
the  priest  and  the  Presbyterian  minister,  prodaiming  the  adrent  of 
the  political  millenninm;  a  few  coontiy  gentlemen,  or  gentkraea 
farmers,  as  we  call  them  in  Ireland,  spondng  what  wonld  be  sedi- 
tion, if  it  were  not  nonsense,  and  each  man  fimcying  himself  a 
bnooGc  Boanerges.  All  these  were  at  the  meetings:  the  resolt  of  tiie 
iqpeechifying  was  the  resolntbn  to  take  the  advice  of  counsel;  and 
that  advice  having  been  given,  jnst  so  much  of  it  as  pleased  the 
parties  interested  was  acted  upon,  and  so  mnch  of  it  pabHdied  to 
the  worid  as  was  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  same  indi- 
viduals. The  leagae  wants  money — the  leagae  wants  members — 
the  members  are  to  bind  themselves  not  to  take  land  fix>m  which  a 
tenant  has  been  ejected,  miless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ejectment 
was  made  necessary  by  the  tenant's  own  defiuih — above  all,  they 
bind  themselves,  priest,  minister,  tradesman,  fiirmer,  agricnltoral 
Demosthenes— all  bind  themsdves  to  use  ^' every  constitotional 
means"  to  attain  the  passing  of  some  law  by  which  the  tenant  can 
daim  a  valuation  of  his  land;  and  by  it  his  landlord  shall  be  bound, 
beyond  it  he  shall  not  be  able  to  recover  one  ferthing  rent;  and  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  the  ground  shall  be  revalued,  if  the  tenant 
shall  require  it  These  are  the  outlines  of  the  tenant  leaguers 
strong  points.  Thus  recommended,  it  throws  itself  upon  the  sympsr 
thetic  bosom  of  the  &nner;  and  he,  being  told  by  the  league  that 
his  landlord  has  only  a  right  to  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  hind, 
bdng,  in  &ct,  only  in  the  position  of  a  sleeping  partner,  is  delighted 
with  the  scheme,  he  is  quite  ready  to  back  the  agreeable  frirads  who 
come  forward  in  his  defence;  and  thus  the  league  stmg^es  on, 
supported  by  falsified  statistics,  by  perverted  history,  by  shmderous 
imputations,  by  insolent  assumption.  This  is  the  tenant  league  at 
its  nadir.     What,  reader,  think  you  will  it  be  at  its  zenith? 

The  arguments  by  which  the  leagae  attempts  to  support  itself 
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are  certainly  as  novel  as  they  are  impracticable;  and  are  strengthened 
bj  authoiitj,  as  the  leaguers  assert,  collected  from  Scriptore,  from 
Parliamentary  blue-books,  from  the  notes  of  tourists,  and  the  pages 
of  political  economists.  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  observe  the 
look  of  intense  wonder,  with  which  Adam  Smith  and  Paley  would 
hear  the  astounding  announcement,  that  in  their  works  the  league 
had  discovered  the  doctrine  of  a  general  valuation,  and  the  very 
remarkable  theory,  that  the  landlord  is  but  a  dormant  partner.  We 
say  to  the  league,  throw  aside  authority;  cast  off  political  economy, 
for  it  is  cited  in  one  hour  as  a  favourite  science  by  you,  in  the  next, 
it  is  but  a  blundering  method  of  enabling  the  minister  to  starve  the 
country;  say  boldly  that  you  will  try  and  make  your  schemes  the 
law  of  the  laud;  and  then  men  can  consider  you  are  honest  and 
open-minded,  however  they  may  differ  with  you  as  to  principles. 
The  league,  we  assert,  has  attempted  to  apply  to  the  state  of  things 
we  at  present  see  around  us,  the  maxims,  the  rules,  and  the  policy 
of  ages  when  the  world  was  but  emerging  from  barbarism.  If  this 
be  not  the  true  cause  of  their  error,  they  must  proceed  on  principles 
of  spoliation  and  injustice,  careless  of  every  right,  so  they  themselves 
succeed  in  carrying  out  their  intentions.  U  we  assume  that  the 
landlord  is  a  robber,  because  he  is  unwillingly  to  allow  others  to 
meddle  with  the  property  which  he  has  obtained,  either  by  purchase 
or  inheritance;  if  we  go  back  to  the  early  ages  of  creation,  and 
apply  the  laws  of  that  state  of  society  to  the  present;  if  we  be  ready 
to  support  the  doctrine  that  ''  property  is  robbery;"  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  declare,  that  the  private  interests  of  a  dass  must  be  anni- 
hilated to  serve  the  private  behests,  or  the  wants,  of  another  dass ;  if 
we  can  convince  oursdves  of  these  things,  and  of  their  morality,  their 
justice,  and  their  necessity,  in  such  a  case,  of  course,  the  principles  of 
the  tenant  league  might  seem  justifiable;  but  no  botdeversement  of 
affiiirs  could  ever  render  them  otherwise  than  violent  and  extreme. 
But  who  is  there  that  can  assert  he  believes  any  one  of  these  things 
to  be  true  or  reasonable?  Who  is  there,  capable  of  bringing  an 
ordinary  reason  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  that  can  say  he  believes  in 
the  necessity  for  the  change  demanded  by  the  league,  or  that  he 
considers  it  ever  likely  to  conduce  to  the  permanent  good  of  the 
tenant-farmer?    To  argue  that  the  landlord  is  to  set  his  land  at  rent 

VOL.  I. — NO.  I.  D 
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aasnmed  to  be  fiur,  is,  we  contend,  nnjast  in  the  highest  degree,  so  I 

long  as  jon  refuse  to  apply  the  principle  of  valnation  to  the  goods  of  ' 

the  mannfactnrer,  the  tea  and  sngar  of  the  grocer,  and  to  all  the  coot- 
modides  of  trade,  and  npon  wiiich  the  sellera  place  their  own  prices, 
regulating  those  prices,  as  is  their  nndonbted  right,  hj  the  demand 
made  for  the  ardde,  and  the  quantity  ready  in  the  market  to  supply- 
the  demand.    The  prindple  of  valuation,  if  it  be  good  and  neoessaxyv 
must  be  extended  to  the  value  of  the  labourer's  work,  and  thus  you  com- 
mence a  series  of  intermeddling  legislations,  or  you  deny  the  assumed 
rights  of  one  dasB,  whilst  you  grant  them  to  the  other.    But  are  these 
assumed  rights  just  and  lawful;  or  are  they  not  rather  the  Utopian 
dreams  of  those  who  argue  finom  the  belly,  rather  than  from  the  bnun? 
Is  it  not  an  open  absurdity,  patent  to  all,  to  hold  that  any  dass  of  the 
community  is  bound  to  use  its  property  in  any  other  manner  than 
that  in  whidi  its  owners  please,  so  long  as  it  be  used  in  a  way  that 
Is  not  injurious  to  the  commonwealth?    We  do  not  see  in  what  other 
light  the  proposal  of  the  tenant  league  can  be  considered,  than  an  | 

attempt  to  cast  upon  the  landlords,  to  throw  upon  that  ungie  dass, 
the  burthen  of  supporting  the  poverty,  the  vice,  or  the  idleness  of 
the  whole  country.  Oh!  but  some  fnend  of  the  league  may  say, 
we  donH  ask  so  very  wonderful  a  thing:  we  only  ask  the  land  at  a 
fair  rent.  A  fiur  rent!  that  is  always  the  cry;  but  let  us  see  idiat 
the  farmers  of  England  expect.  They  pay  high  rents,  they  think 
them  fair,  and  we  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the 
means  by  which  they  advance  in  the  world;  we  enable  the  reader  to  i 

see  how  unnecessaiy  a  valnation  is,  when  men  are  industrious  and 
honedt 

BEDFORDSHIRE/ 

Custom. — No  tenant-right,  except  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate. 
The  outgoing  tenant  cultiTStes  the  fiJlows  in  the  usual  way,  and  is 
allowed  for  seeds  and  labour.  Incomer  does  not  pay  for  hay,  straw,  or 
dung. 

TxHUSB. — By  agreement ;  leases  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
some  few  others.     Time  of  entry,  Michaelmas. 

*  This  table  of  customs  is  taken  from  Sbaw  and  Corbet's  Dieest  of 
Evidence  giTen  before  the  Agricultural  Customs  Committee,  liarch, 
164a 
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BERKSHIRE. 

CirsTOM. — No  tenant  right.  All  acts  of  husbandry  paid  for  by  the  in- 
coming tenant.  Hay  and  straw  taken  by  valuation.  Many  tenants  are 
are  allowed  to  sell  wheat-straw.     Drainage  very  inefficient.  , 

Tbnubb. — By  agreement.    Time  of  entry,  Michaelmas. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Custom. — No  tenant-right  for  improvements.  Customs  similar  to  Berk- 
shire. Incomer  has  the  option  of  taking  away  growing  crops,  seeds,  and 
spring  and  winter  ploughing,  of  which  incomer  derives  the  whole  benefit 
inftlued. 

TsNuaa. — By  agreement.     Time  of  entry,  Michaelmas. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

CirsToii. — ^No  tenant-right.  Valuation  between  the  outgoing  and  in- 
coming tenant  for  tillage  on  the  land,  for  the  unconsumed  hay  on  the  fiurm, 
taking  it  at  the  consuming  price.  There  is  no  away-going  crop ;  and  the 
outgoing  tenant  has  the  right  of  consuming  the  last  year's  crop  of  straw  on 
the  premises. 

TairtTBa.— By  lease  and  yearly  tenure.     Time  of  entry,  Michaelmas. 

CHESHIRE. 

Custom. — Allowance  for  bones  unexpended,  and  for  other  kinds  of 
tillages,  such  as  guano  and  rape-dust.  Customs  very  similar  to  Lancashire. 
Incomer  takes  dung  without  charge. 

TxHUBE. — Yearly  tenures  principally ;  some  few  leases.  Time  of  entry. 
Lady-day. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Custom. — ^Compensation  for  improvements  limited.  Allowance  for  bones 
unexpended,  and  for  guano  and  rape-dust.  Seeds  and  labour  valued,  and 
dung  left. 

TxiruBE. — Yearly  tenure,  leases  seldom  granted.  Time  of  entry.  Lady- 
day. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Custom. — No  tenant-right.  The  tenant  has  nothing  after  he  quits  his 
farm ;  he  gives  up  every  thing  when  he  leaves.  He  never  sows  his  wheat 
except  by  agreement ;  and  when  be  has  a  six  months'  notice  he  sells  off  by 
auction,  and  takes  away  his  cider  presses.    Dung  left. 

TsiruBS. — Short  holdings.     Time  of  entry.  Lady-day  or  Michaelmas. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Custom. — No  tenant-right.  The  wheat  or  barley  crop  is  generally 
taken  off  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  unless  by  special  agreement.  Nothing 
but  seeds  and  labour  valued  at  a  Lady-day  taking.    Dung  left. 

TxHUBB. — Short  holdings.    Time  of  entry.  Lady-day. 
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DURHAM.  i 

CuiTOM.— No  compeDBation  without  special  agreemeDt     The  outgoing  | 

tenant  has  the  succeeding  corn  crop,  but  is  bound  to  leare  seeds  and -Wow 
for  kicomer.    Dung  left.  ■ 

TnruBi. — Yearly  tenures,  with  leases  from  tweWe  to  fourteen  jears. 
Time  of  entry,  Lady -day. 

ESSEX.  • 

Custom.  ^Incomer  takes  by  Taluation  the  Blichaelmas  crops,  turnips^ 
and  young  seeds.  No  compensation,  except  for  dung  and  fidlofra,  or  for 
the  tillage  for  turnips,  and  sowing  and  hoeing.  The  valuation  for  the 
dung,  measured  in  the  heap,  is  taken  at  so  much  per  square  yard. 

Tnruu. — Clay  lands  on  lease,  but  not  generaL  Time  of  entry,  Bli- 
chaelmas. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Custom. — No  tenant-right.  The  outgoing  tenant  takes  the  away-going 
crops  at  Lady-day,  if  both  wheat  and  spring  com,  paying  rent  until 
Michaelmas.  The  incoming  tenant  pays  for  all  costs  of  husbandry,  the 
ploughings,  the  sowings,  and  the  manuring.   Dung  belongs  to  the  landlord* 

Tbhubx. — From  year  to  year,  by  agreements.  Time  of  entry,  MSchael- 
mas  or  Lady-day.  | 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Custom. — No  tenant-right.  Incomer  has  the  privilege  of  entry  about 
Lady-day,  to  prepare  his  turnip  crops ;  and  about  June  or  July  has  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  land  to  prepare  his  wheat  crops.  Nothing  valued,  and 
dung  left  without  charge. 

TxNUBE. — Yearly  tenancy  and  by  leases.  Time  of  entry,  Michaelmas  or 
Lady-day. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.  I 

Custom. — ^No  tenant-right.  Outgoer  takes  the  away-going  crop,  if 
incomer  will  not  take  it  at  a  valuation ;  has  liberty  to  thrash  until  May-day ; 
twelve  months  following  the  Candlemas  he  leaves.  As  to  fixtures,  if  the 
tenant  puts  them  up  without  screws  he  can  remove  them,  but  they  gene- 
rally belong  to  the  landlord.     Seeds  and  Ubour  valued,  and  dung  left. 

TxHUBK. — For  twelve  months;  leases  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
Time  of  entry.  Candlemas-day,  2nd  February. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Custom. — No  tenant-right  The  custom  of  entry  is  usually  upon  the 
fallows  at  Lady-day.  Every  tenant  is  allowed  to  quit  as  he  entered,  if  he 
can  prove  that  entry ;  if  not,  the  custom  is  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
fallows  to  be  given  up  at  a  certain  time ;  with  respect  to  the  straw  and 
manure,  he  quits  as  he  enters.  Outgoer  takes  an  away-going  crop  of  all 
com,  paying  rents  for  ground  growing  it  until  harvest, 

Tbmurb. — Yearly  tenures,  very  few  leases.    Time  of  entry,  Michaelmas. 
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KENT. 

Custom. — In  the  Weald  every  thing  is  paid  for,  such  as  underwood,  hop- 
poles,  young  hops  planted.  The  fallows  including  rent  and  taxes  and  ma- 
nures, and  generally  speaking  half-manures,  hay,  straw,  ploughing  and 
seeds  sown,  and  drainage,  by  special  agreement. 

TxRUBB. — Yearly  tenancies,  or  holdings  under  short  leases. 

Custom. — In  the  eastern  part  the  right  is  not  so  eztensiTe,  the  tenant  is 
paid  for  labour  only. 

TxHUBE. — Yearly  tenancies.     Time  of  entry,  Michaelmas. 

Custom In  Mid- Kent  the  allowances  are  more  favourable  to  the  out- 
going tenant  than  in  East  Kent.  Things  are  paid  for  in  a  higher  ratio ; 
hay,  straw,  and  dung  at  their  market  value;  and  throughout  Kent  the 
outgoer  takes  the  away-g^ing  crop  of  all  com. 

TcNUBZ. — Yearly  tenancies. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Custom. — No  compensation  can  be  demanded  by  custom,  but  it  is  some- 
times given  by  the  landlords.  A  tenant  professes  to  quit  his  land  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  with  the  exception  of  a  pasture  field,  called  the  outlet, 
for  his  cattle ;  the  house,  buildings,  and  outlet  are  given  up  on  the  12th  of 
May.  The  tenant  therefore  leaving  his  land  on  the  2nd  February  has 
nothing  upon  it  but  the  wheat  crop,  and  for  that  he  gets  half  of  the  wheat 
crop  allowed  him  by  the  incoming  tenant,  if  it  is  after  green  crops ;  if 
after  the  sununer  fallow,  he  gets  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  crops  allowed  him; 
and  the  dung  belongs  to  the  farm. 

Tbnube. — ^Yearly  tenancies,  with  some  few  leases.  Time  of  entry. 
Candlemas. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Custom.— No  tenant-right.  Wheat  crop  valued  to  the  incoming  tenant. 
Principally  grass  land.  The  incomer  at  Lady-day  sometimes  pays  half  the 
winter  half-year's  rent. 

TxHUBB. — At  will,  very  few  leases.     Time  of  entry.  Lady-day. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  (NORTH)— The  Wolds. 
Custom. — In  this  county  tenant-right  was  first  established,  and  extensive 
compensations  are  allowed  for  improvements,  such  as  chalking,  boning 
claying,  liming  and  oH-cake.  The  out-going  tenant  ploughs  up  the  wheat 
stubbles,  and  is  compensated  for  it  by  the  incoming  tenant,  and  the  crops 
are  generally  valued,  including  seed,  labour,  and  manure,  and  general 
carting. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  (SOUTH). 

Custom. — The  usual  compensations  in  South  Lincolnshire  are  for  tiU 
lagres,  manure,  and  draining ;  and  the  custom  of  tenant-right  is  very  much 
the  same  as  in  North  Lincolnshire. 
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MIDDLESEX. 

Custom. — In  Bliddlesex  the  prodace  ii  generally  sold  to  the  London 
market ;  therefore  the  general  rule  ii  to  bring  a  load  of  dung  back  for  a 
load  of  hay  or  straw. 

Tczf  UBK. — By  agreements  and  tenancies  at  will. 

NORFOLK. 

Custom. — Here  the  four-course  system  prevails.  The  outgoing  tenant 
is  allowed  for  the  rent  and  parish  charges  upon  that  portion  of  the  land 
which  is  fallowed.  For  all  tillages  and  manures,  and  for  the  seed,  sowing 
and  hoeing,  outgoer  takes  no  crop,  as  he  quits  at  Bfichaelmas.  Incomer 
pays  for  hay.    Dung  left. 

Tehube. — Agreements  and  leases  for  eight  years.  Time  of  entry, 
Michaelmas. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Custom. — No  tenant-right.  The  custom  of  the  county  is  to  pay  for 
coats  of  husbandry,  for  seed  and  labour,  and  for  dead  ^ows ;  for  the 
turnip  crop  they  pay  nothing  at  all,  as  they  consider  the  crop  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  cost  of  producing  it.    Dung  left. 

TsNUBE. — From  year  to  year.  Time  of  entry,  Michaelmas  or  11th 
October. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Custom. — Outgoer  takes  all  crops  growing  when  he  quits.  No  tenant- 
right  for  compensations,  but  some  trifling  payments,  as  comprised  in  their 
leases.    Dung  paid  for. 

Tbhube. — Leases  for  twenty-one  years  in  the  northern  parts,  and  from 
eight  to  fourteen  in  the  southern.     Time  of  entry,  13th  May. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Custom.— Outgoer  is  paid  for  all  crops  in  the  ground  by- the  incomer  at 
a  valuation,  with  a  compensation  for  naked  fallows  in  ^fe  shape  of  rent, 
taxes,  and  labour.  Compensation  for  bones  and  oth^  artificial  manures 
and  oiUcake,  and  drainage,  but  not  general  manure  paid  for. 

Tbhubs. — Yearly  tenancies.    Time  of  entry.  Lady-day. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Custom. — No  tenant-right.  Outgoer  is  paid  for  his  wheat  crops,  the 
value  of  seed  and  labour,  and  the  ploughing  upon  the  turnip-land,  and  for 
the  clover-seed  sown  with  the  barley.    Dung  l^. 

Tehube. — Tenancies  from  year  to  year.    Time  of  entry,  Michaelmas. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Custom. — ^No  tenant  right  for  improvements.  Outgoer  takes  two-thirds 
of  the  wheat  crop,  after  deducting  tithes,  and  the  incomer  the  rest,  who 
pays  rent  from  entry.    Dung  left. 

Tehubb. — Tenancies  from  year  to  year,  with  some  few  leases.  Time  of 
entry,  Lady-day. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Custom. — No  compeDsation  for  improTements.  Outgoer  generally  takes 
the  wheat  crop ;  and  incomer  is  allowed  before  Michaelmas  to  come  in  and 
plough  the  turnip  fsdlows,  and  at  Lady-day  to  sow  the  spring  com.  Dung 
left. 

TxiriTBB. — Yearly  tenancies.    Time  of  entry,  Lady-day. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Custom. — No  tenant-right.  The  incoming  tenant  pays  for  the  grass- 
seeds  ;  he  pays  also  for  any  tillage  that  may  have  been  done  to  the  fallows, 
and  he  divides  with  the  out-going  tenant  the  wheat  crop ;  and  he  takes  two- 
thirds  from  a  fiillow  crop,  and  one-half  of  a  brush  crop ;  the  incoming 
tenant  also  pays  for  the  manure,  and  for  the  straw  and  hay  at  the  consuming 
price. 

Tbvubs.— Yearly  tenancies.     Time  of  entry.  Lady-day. 

SUFFOLK. 

Custom. — No  tenant-right  beyond  that  recognised  by  the  custom  of  the 
county  and  by  leases.  The  custom  in  Suffolk  is  to  pay  for  the  rent  and 
parish  expenses  on  the  fallows,  together  with  all  the  tillages,  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  and  all  crops  on  the  ground.    Dung  paid  for. 

Tbvubi — Leases  for  eight  years.  Time  of  entry.  Old  Michaelmas, 
Uth  October. 

SURREY. 

Custom. — This  is  the  most  expensive  county  in  England  for  fanners, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  compensation  which  exists.  Where  the 
free  custom  of  the  county  is  spoken  of,  it  means  that  the  incoming  tenant 
pays  for  dressings,  half-dressings  of  dung  and  lime,  and  sheep-foldings,  for 
ploughing  and  fallows,  including  the  rent  and  taxes  on  fellows,  half-fallows, 
and  lays,  and  the  full  value  of  seed  and  labour  for  all  crops.  Hence,  Mr. 
Clutton  says,  great  frauds  are  practised  by  the  outgoing  on  the  incoming 
tenant,  consequently  little  improvement  has  taken  place  in  it. 

TsziUBB. — Principally  yearly  tenancies,  but  leases  do  exist. 

SUSSEX. 

Custom. — In  thjs  county  also  there  is  a  heavy  tenant-right  for  dressings, 
half-dressings  of  dung  and  lime.  The  incomer  takes  by  valuation  all  crops 
in  the  ground  and  lays,  and  pays  for  the  underwood  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  years'  growth.  Rags,  nitrate  of  soda,  guano  and  rape-cake  are 
allowed  for,  as  also  draining. 

TxBUBE.— By  the  year  generally.    Time  of  entry,  Michaelmas. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Custom. — No  tenant-right  for  improvements.  The  outgoing  tenant 
takes  the  following  crop,  except  an  arrangement  is  made  for  payment ;  the 
agreements  are  now  generally  made  for  valuing  it  to  the  incoming  tenant. 
Incomer  may  plough  for  spring  crops  after  Lady-day.    Dung  left. 

Tehubb. — From  year  to  year.    Time  of  entry.  Lady-day. 
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WILTSHIRE. 

CcTSTOii. — No  tenant-right.  Incoming  tenant  pays  for  tillages ;  if  the 
landlord  makes  the  agreement,  he  is  to  do  the  tillages,  otherwise  the  out- 
goer  is  entitled  to  the  away-going  crop  of  all  com.  Incomer  may  sow 
seeds  with  the  last  harley  crops.    Dung  left ;  cartage  of  manure  allowed. 

Tan UBB. — ^From  year  to  year,  and  by  lease.  Time  of  entry,  pasture  landa 
at  Lady-day ;  arable  firms  at  Michaelmas. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Custom. — No  tenant-right  Outgoer  takes  the  away-going  wheat  crop^ 
but  the  straw  is  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  tenant,  and  the  manure 
belongs  to  the  landlord.     Only  seeds  and  labour  valued. 

Tbhubb. — Yearly  holdings.  Time  of  entry,  Michaelmas,  Lady-day, 
and  Candlemas. 

YORKSHIRE  (EAST  RIDING). 

Custom No   compensation    for  the  purchase  of  artificial  manures^ 

draining  or  chalking.  The  offgoing  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  away-going 
crop,  varying  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  arable,  according  to  the 
description  of  the  land  he  farms ;  the  away-going  crop  in  the  Wolds  ave- 
rages one-fourth  part  of  the  arable,  therefore  if  a  tenant  had  400  acres  of 
arable  land,  he  would  have  a  right  to  an  away-going  crop  from  100  acres. 
The  dung  belongs  to  the  land. 

Tbbubb — By  agreement  from  year  to  year.     Time  of  entry.  Lady-day. 

YORKSHIRE  (NORTH  RIDING). 

Custom. — Custom  very  similar  to  the  East  Riding,  except  that  in  some 
instances  the  offgoing  tenant  is  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  the  arable  land. 
No  compensation  for  any  kind  of  improvements. 

Tbhubb. — From  year  to  year.     Time  of  entry,  Lady-day. 

YORKSHIRE  (WEST  RIDING). 

Custom — Here  tenant-right  prevails,  to  as  great  an  extent,  if  not 
greater,  than  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  tillage  and  half-tillage,  and  whatever 
tenants  have  done  in  the  fallow  year,  they  get  paid  for;  then  they  go  to  a 
second  year,  and  have  half  that  allowed  in  the  following  year. 

Tbhubb. — From  year  to  year.     Time  of  entry,  Lady-day. 

We  have,  at  this  very  great  length,  placed  before  the  reader  the 
sworn  testimony  of  some  of  the  best  and  first  agriculturalists  in 
England,  as  to  the  customs  of  the  various  counties;  and  we  have  done 
BO  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  honesty  and  industry,  in  the  bun- 
ness  of  the  farmer,  require  no  protection  from  the  law,  except  that 
guardianship  which  every  other  class  of  industiy  in  the  common- 
wealth obtains.     We  have  stated,  that  in  our  minds  the  law  of- 
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landlord  and  tenant  requires  serious  attention,   and  is  in  a  state 
which  canses  regret  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country, 
and  is  anxious  for  its  improvement.     We  find  the  question  pushed 
forward  by  interested  or  ignorant  men,  in  a  manner  so  violent  and 
so  absurd,  that  it  disgusts  every  real  friend  of  the  tenant-farmer. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  tenant  league  is  wrong  in  all  its  objects, 
but  we  assert,  we  shall  ever  assert,  that  the  project  of  a  valuation  is 
the  damnation  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  that  the  attempt  to  support 
the  scheme  by  garbled  extracts  and  misquoted  authorities,  is  but 
adding  open  lying  to  palpably  folly  or  clumsy  dishonesty.      We  re- 
gret that  the  poorer  classes  of  our  countrymen  have  fiedlen,  in  some 
instances,  into  the  error  of  giving  credit,  to  the  protestations  or 
promises  of  those  who  profess  to  be  their  fiiends,  but  who  are  in 
reality  their  greatest  foes.   We  are  not  now  about  to  sketch  the  form 
into  which  we  believe  the  question  of  tenant-right  should  resolve 
itself      We  are  not  legislators;  our  highest  aim  is  to  show  the  vice 
or  the  absurdity,  of  some  projects  of  the  tenant  league,  and  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  upon  the  imperfections  of  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant — ^imperfections  we  believe  to  arise,  not  from  any  defect  inhe- 
rent in  the  law,  but  springing  rather  from  an  unhappy  state  of  so- 
ciety, which  has  induced  one  dass  to  look  with  carelessness  upon  the 
welfiire  of  the  other;  and  for  this  wretched  condition  of  affairs,  we 
believe  the  proper  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  calm,  considerate,  wise 
legislation,  rather  than  in  the   empty  dreamings  of  ignorance  or 
enthusiasm,  or  in  the  glittering  theories  of  designing  knaves.     We 
believe  that  if  the  tenant-right  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  the  custom 
of  the  county  of  Lincolnshire  were  amalgamated,  and  the  special 
merits  of  each  moulded  to  suit  the  peculiar  drcumstances  of  Ireland; 
if  the  fullest  compensation  for  permanent  and  unexhausted  improve- 
ments were  given  to  the  tenant;  if  the  land  were  secured  to  him  so 
long  as  he  paid  his  rent,  or  i^  when  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay,  he 
were  entitied  to  his  fiill  compensation;  if  these  improvements  were 
made,  and  enforced  by  well  conndered  legislation,  then  would  the 
tenant  fiurmer,  the  honest  tenant  fimner,  be  fully  satisfied,  for  he 
would  have  security  of  tenure,  which  is  nothing  more  than  security 
for  capital  expended.  Let  the  Irish  farmer  look  to  the  condition  of  the 
tenants  on  the  Bridgewater  Estates.  There  the  landlord  is  the  guardian 
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of  the  tenant's  interest.  Leasee  are  unknown;  the  tenants  reqidre 
no  statute  to  enforce  their  just  daims;  thej  are  bappy,  beeanae  they 
are  indastrions;  honesty  because  they  are  treated faidy;  and  indepen- 
dent, because  they  respect  themaaLTes,  and  this  same  self-reqiect 
makes  them  mindfol  of  all  that  is  due  to  the  condition  of  thdr  land- 
lord* We  are  fhlly  aware,  that  it  may  be  urged  in  snppOTt  of  the 
league,  that  the  condition  of  the  End^ish  fiurmer  is  not  a  £ur  argu- 
ment to  urge  against  the  doctrines  of  the  league,  as  the  tenant  in 
Ireland  has  never  had  fair  and  even  justice  extended  to  him,  and 
that  it  is  to  obtain  this  justice,  to  plac^  the  Irish  fanner  in  the  poa- 
tion  of  the  English  yeoman,  the  league  directs  its  energies.  WeO, 
we  are  satisfied;  we  are  as  anxious  as  any  member  of  the  league  to 
see  the  Irish  fiurmer  placed  under  the  same  footing  as  the  fiurmer  of 
the  sister  isknd.  We  say,  let  8harman  Crawford,  let  those  men 
who  have  conabtentiy»  untiringly,  and  agunst  all  the  ye^gs  of 
faction,  toiled  onward  for  many  a  weary  year  in  the  cause  of  the 
Irish  fiurmer,  suggest,  or  firame,  the  necessary  kw  of  tenant-right. 
Let  it  be  such  a  right  as  all  good  men  must  look  upon  with  satisfac- 
tion and  hope;  let  it  be  sound  in  conception,  and  just  in  all  its  de- 
tails. Let  the  tenant  league,  casting  aside  the  fellowship  of  those 
speculating  traders  in  politics  who  damage  its  reputation  and  clog 
its  progression,  give  its  honest,  open,  legal  support,  to  the  tenant- 
right  of  the  tenant-fiurmers'  old  and  tried  champions;  and  then  will 
true  men  throng  to  its  standard,  ready  to  support  it  in  all  diiOlculties, 
until  it  arrive,  as  with  such  support  it  must,  at  the  fuU  completion  of 
its  most  sanguine  hopes,  seeing  spring  around  it  a  people  rendered 
happy  by  the  administration  of  wise  laws,  passed  neither  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  demagogue,  nor  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  aristocrat, 
but  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  all:  reserving  to  the  landlord  his  un- 
doubted right  of  using  his  property  as  to  him  shall  seem  most  ad- 
vantageous, and  preserving  to  the  tenant  the  follest  security  fi)r  every 
fieurthbg  expended,  of  which  he  shall  not  have  obtuned  the  entire 
benefit. 

We  have  said  that  we  are  not  the  apologists  of  the  landlords,  and 
truly  we  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  the  apologists  of  those  men  who 
have  neglected  the  great  duties  of  their  state  of  life,  and  who  hare 
handed  their  tenants  over  to  the  mercy  of  the  grinding  agent  or  the 
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bratal  driyer.  But  if  there  be  some  bindlordB  of  this  class  in  our 
ooimtiyi  there  are  others,  who  have  fived  on  amidst  the  jarrings  of 
the  time,  and  have  borne  all  the  malignant  calomnj  and  vituperation 
cast  upon  their  order  by  the  nnscmpnloiis  writers  of  a  miscreant 
press;  and  who  have  sacrificed  eveiy  pleasore,  and  resisted  eveiy 
temptation  to  extravagance,  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to 
expend  their  incomes  in  promoting  the  welfkie  and  increaong  the 
eomfbrts  of  their  tenantry.  For  men  of  this  class— and  we  thank 
God  that  they  are  numerous — ^we  are  not  the  apologist:  apology 
for  them  is  needless.  Every  man  who  is  acquainted  with  Ireland 
can  name  many  such  in  the  various  counties;  and  though  too  high- 
minded,  and  too  consdous  of  their  own  true  positions,  to  enter  the 
lists  with  the  tenant  league's  slanderous  supporters,  they  are  re- 
spected, and  their  good  deeds  well  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  acts  of  their  superiors. 

We  fed  we  have  trespassed  at  very  great  length  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  we  shall  therefore  briefly  dose  tius  paper.  But 
there  is  one  subject  to  which  we  mud  direct  attention,  as  it  concerns 
every  man  in  the  ooomiunity,  be  his  position  high  or  low.  We  allude 
to  the  attempts  made,  and  threatened  to  be  repeated,  by  the  tenant 
league,  to  return  persons  to  Parliament,  whose  sole  daim  to  that 
distinction  will  be,  that  they  are  supporters  of  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  league.  When  we  consider  that  it  has  been  a  favourite  project 
of  parties  in  Ireland,  to  return  members  for  the  purpose  of  advocat- 
ing, or  voting  for  a  certain  set  of  ptindples;  and  when  we  recollect 
the  *' Irish  Parties,"  and  the  "  Irish  Councils;"  when  we  recal  the 
burning,  fiery  eloquence  expended  in  the  Rotundo  or  the  Munc 
Han,  and  contrast  the  acts  and  speeches  of  the  orators  and  patriots 
when  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  their  promises  out  of  it,  we 
fed  sorrow,  deep  sorrow,  at  discovering  that  our  people  are  still 
^  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience."  The  late  Danid  O'Connell,  when 
working  the  agitation  fi)r  Repeal,  did,  as  every  body  knows,  insist 
upon  the  return  to  Pariiament  of  men  who  would  support  his  views 
upon  the  question.  High-minded,  honourable  men,  who  had  served 
the  countiy  faithfully,  were  thrown  aside  by  the  doctors,  forgotten 
at  the  word  of  the  idol  of  the  hour,  and  in  their  places,  men  were 
sent  to  Pariiament,  who  had  no  claim  whatever  upon  the  constitu- 
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encies>  saye  only  the  hct  of  being  cUdared  Repealers.  Whilst 
O'Connell  liyed,  these  men  voted  at  his  bidding.  His  great  power 
and  influence  kept  all  closdj  together;  but,  reader,  where  is  the 
question  of  Repeal  to-daj?  Where  are  the  Repeal  Members? 
Are  they  at  Conciliation  Hall?  Are  they  united  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  demand  the  measure,  or  *'  an  instalment?"  Where 
are  those  *<  Invisible  Greens,"  the  '82  Club?  Gone,  all  gone,  like 
the  empty  phantasm  of  an  idiot's  dream.  O'Connell  and  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  have  departed  together.  Duffy  and  Lucas  creep 
onward  with  the  tenant-right  Prospero  has  vanished,  and  his  roaring 
thunder  is  silent :  Caliban  and  Trinculo  are  mouthing  on  the  shore. 
The  legisUture  has  given  an  extended  franchise  to  the  countiy. 
The  people  are  about  to  experience  all  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages of  the  measure.  If  properiy  and  wisely  used  it  will  prove  a 
blessing,  if  turned  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Action,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  curse.  We  have  referred  to  the  case  of  the  agitation  for 
Repeal,  not  with  the  intention  of  either  praising  or  dispraising  that 
question,  its  advocates  or  its  supporters,  but  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  evil  results  of  the  system  of  returning  persons  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  whose  sole  claim  is,  the  promise  of  supporting  on  all 
occasions  a  certain  set  of  principles,  pleasing  to  a  section  of  the 
community.  We  object  to  this  system.  It  was  dangerous  and  bad 
at  aU  times:  now^  with  the  extended  franchise,  it  is  doubly  objec- 
tionable, and,  if  persevered  in,  will  but  serve  to  show  to  the  world 
that  our  countiymen  are  unfit  to  possess  the  advantages  the  Act  of 
Parliament  confers — advantages  which  belong  to  the  nation  of  right, 
but  which  if  ill-used,  will  show  that  there  are  some  rights  it  were 
better  a  people  should  not  possess,  until  education  and  common  sense 
shall  have  enlightened  the  public  mind.  At  the  late  election  for  the 
county  of  limerick,  scenes  were  enacted,  and  sentiments  were 
uttered,  disgraceful  to  every  member  of  the  tenant  league,  who  is 
or  pretends  to  be,  a  friend  to  the  tenant-farmer.  No  station, 
however  high  and  worthy,  was  respected.  No  sanctity  and  unob- 
tmsive  piety  was  held  sacred  from  insult.  No  services  in  past 
times  were  remembered.  All  was  confusion,  violence,  intimidation, 
and  intolerance  from  first  to  last,  the  election  was  one  scene  of 
violence  and  misguided  feeling,  the  people,  in  too  many  instances. 
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allowing  themselves  to  be  deceived  bj  the  promises  and  protestations 
of  the  slandering,  nnscrapnloos  emissaries  of  the  tenant  league. 
Tme,  the  faction  did  not  succeed.  The  good  sense  of  the  electors 
saved  the  comity  from  the  disgrace  of  doing  the  work  of  the  wonld- 
be  dictators.  Yet,  the  attempt  was  made  to  mislead:  it  may  be,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  will  be,  made  again.  But  if  the  electors  of  the 
country  are  really  anxious  for  the  advantages  of  Ireland,  they  will 
scout  from  the  hustings  the  nominee  of  the  league,  at  least  until  it 
shall  have  learned  the  true  interest  of  the  &rmer;  and  thus  will  the 
electors  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  franchise,  fit  to  enjoy  it  to 
its  fnll  extent,  and  able  to  distinguish  between  the  seducing  theory 
of  the  knave  or  fool,  and  the  less  glittering,  but  more  secure  and 
lastang,  because  proved,  advantages  of  the  Northern  and  English 
tenant-rights. 

(To  be  cantmued.) 


Art.  m — CURRAN  AND  HIS  COTEMPORARIES.  By 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty* a  Commissioners 
of  the  Coxirt  for  the  Rdief  of  Insolvent  Ddtors.  Svo,  Edin* 
burgh  and  London,     1850. 

Clio,  the  goddess  who  presides  over  Histoiy,  b  represented  in  ancient 
stoiy  as  crowned  with  laurel,  holding  in  one  hand  the  trumpet  of 
Fame,  in  the  other,  a  book,  the  record  of  illustrious  deeds.  It  was 
her  peculiar  province,  to  chronicle  the  actions  of  great  and  illustrious 
heroes,  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  the  annals  of  noble  and  cele- 
brated men;  she  loved  to  record  their  deed^,  in  language  pure  and 
chaste  in  its  composition,  calm  and  dignified  in  its  style,  and  accurate 
in  its  details;  and  as  it  was  her  object,  being  the  great  instructress 
of  mankind,  to  present  without  favour,  men  and  things  in  their  true 
characters ;  she  cultivated  eloquence,  but  it  was  the  eloquence  of  fiu^ts. 
Mr.  Phillips  does  not  however,  in  the  work  before  us,  ambition 
to  the  character  of  a  historian;  if  he  did,  we  would  have  occasion 
to  dwell  more  fnHy  upon  the  almost  impossible  task  of  describing 
impartially,  and  painting  in  their  true  colours,  the  actors  in  a  great 
political  drama,  when  Mendship  is  the  source  from  which  one^s 
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knowledge  U  deriyed;  bat  as  Mr.PhilfipeBtateB  biBobjecito  be^io^ve 
merely  a  penonal  sketch  of  Gornun's  GotemponuieSy  as  they  s^ipeaxed 
upon  the  stage  to  him,  many  of  whom  were  his  acqnaintances,  some 
of  them  his  intimates;  and  declares  his  aim  thioo^ont  to  he,  a  **  «0-»- 
Mmi2dud(8"  in  the  portraitore — ^in  short,  to  make  the  reader  as  fiuailiar 
with  the  originals  as  he  was  himself — ^we  ftel  as  it  were  disarmed, 
and  inclined  to  extend  to  him  an  tadnlgenoe  we  would  not  wiDin^y 
grant,  if  he  had  i^ypeared  in  a  different  character. 

Mr.  Phillips's  work  is  amnong  and  instmcdye;  ita  style  is  li^t  and 
fascinating;  and  if  it  is  not  in  all  respects  what  we  conld  wish,  we 
cannot  but  feel  a  pleasure  in  availing  onnelTes  of  Mr.  PhiDips's 
introdnctiim,  and  renewing  onr  acquaintance  with  **  Cuiran  and  hia 
Cotemporaries.", 

The  village  of  Newmarket,  the  birth-place  of  John  Philpot  Cnnran, 
is  situated  in  the  county  of  Cork.  His  &iher,  James  Curran,  whose 
paternal  ancestor  had  come  over  to  Ireland  a  follower  of  Cromwdl, 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Aldworth  fiunllyi  seneschal  of  the  manor 
of  Newmarket,  and  in  addition  to  the  revenues  of  his  office,  was 
possessed  of  but  a  very  trifling  income.  Martha  PhOpots,  his 
mother,  a  <*  woman  of  gentle  blood,"  was  gifted  with  a  mind  of  no 
ordinary  capacity,  fer  indeed  above  the  average  of  persons  in  her 
class  of  life;  and  we  are  told  by  a  writer,  that  '*her  legends  were 
the  traditions  of  the  olden  time,  told  with  a  burning  tongue,  and 
echoed  by  the  heart  of  many  a  village  Hampden." 

On  the  24th  July,  1750,  was  bom  their  eldest  son,  John  Philpot 
Curran.  Educated  under  a  mother  of  such  natural  endowments, 
young  Curran  imbibed  those  pure  principles  of  natural  truth  and 
religbn,  which  fortified  his  mind,  and  enabled  him  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations of  wealth  and  preferment,  which  were  so  often  thrown  in  his 
path,  and  urged  on  his  acceptance.  The  gentle  teachings  of  the 
mother,  inculcated  in  childhood,  were  never  forgotten  by  the  son ;  and 
afier  she  had  been  removed  from  the  busy  stage  of  life,  a  monu- 
ment erected  over  her  resting-place,  reminded  the  reader,  that, ''  this 
frail  memorial  was  placed  by  a  son  whom  she  loved." 

The  education  afforded  by  his  parents  (if  we  except  the  lessons 
instilled  into  his  youthful  mind,  by  hiis  mother)  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  extensive.    The  future  orator  and  judge,  we  are 
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told,  was  indebted  to  the  Protestant  clergfinan  of  the  parish,  Mr. 
Bojse,  for  instmction  even  in  English  grammar  and  the  mdiments 
of  the  classics;  and  after  the  latter  had  exhausted  the  treasory  of 
his  own  knowledge,  he  fhrther  provided  for  the  fhtore  snccess  of  his 
adopted  pupil,  by  sending  him  to  Middleton  school,  then  nnder  the 
care  of  Mr.  Carey;  and  paying  ont  of  his  own  means  the  expenses 
of  his  tuition. 

Corran  used  to  acknowledge  that  his  subsequent  snoeess  in  the  senate 
and  at  the  bar,  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  kindness  of  his 
friend  Boyse;  *'  he  made  a  man  ofm/t^"*  was  his  frequent  expression. 
On  one  occasion,  about  five-and-thirty  years  after,  when  returning 
home  from  court  to  his  re&dence  in  Ely-place,  he  found  his  old  friend 
seated  in  his  study,  *'  his  feet  familiary  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
Italian  marble  chimney-piece,  and  his  whole  air  bespeaking  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  quite  at  home;  he  rushed  instinctively  into  his  arms 
and  burst  into  tears."  We  cannot  say  that  we  admire  these  tragic 
outbursts  of  friendship  and  affection.  Mr.  Gurran  must  have  been, 
at  the  very  least,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age  when  this  scene 
was  perpetrated.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  some  long-lost 
friend,  whose  frite  was  unknown,  or  the  hope  of  whose  safety  was 
merely  sufficient  to  keep  *'  alive  despair,"  mighi  draw  tears  of  joy, 
frt)m  a  manly  heart  But  Mr.  Gurran  *'  bursting  into  tears,"  at  the 
fflght  of  one,  with  whom  he  might  have  communicated  every  week  of 
his  life,  is  rather  too  puerile  for  a  man  of  forty;  while  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  scene  is  almost  as  absurd  a  piece  of  affectation  as  we 
have  ever  met  with — ^  You  are  right,  sir  (said  Mr.  Ourran) ;  you 
are  right:  the  chimney-piece  is  yours — the  pictures  are  yours — 
the  house  is  yours:  you  gave  me  all  I  hare — my  friend — ^my 
father  1" 

From  lifiddleton  school,  Currran  entered  Trinity  College,  under 
Dr.  Dobbin,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1769,  as  a  Sizar.  In  1770 
he  obtained  a  Scholarship,  and  appears  to  have  had  some  idea  of 
reading  for  a  Fellowship.  This  was,  p^haps,  to  gratify  the  earnest 
wish  of  his  mother,  that  he  should  select  the  Church  as  a  profession. 
She  fondly  hoped  that  '*  Jackey  "  would  have  died  a  bishop,  at  the 
very  least.  A  college  life,  however,  was  at  that  time  little  suited  to 
cultivate  and  nurture  the  more  sober  and  religious  sentiments  of  the 
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mind,  particolarij  of  <me  who  is  described  as  being  ^  the  wittiest, 
dreamiest,  most  classical,  and  ambitions  scamp  in  C!dlege.^'* 

Among  the  many  anecdotes  told  of  Gnrran,  during  this  period 
of  his  life;  the  following,  as  given  by  Mr.  Phil]q[«,  most  content 
onr  readers.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Cnrran's  wit  and  humour,  must  consult  the  woik  itse]£ 
**^  Dr.  Hailes,  one  of  the  Fellows,  during  a  public  eTamination,  con- 
tinually pronounced  the  word  ^ninMrum'  with  a  wrong  quantity.  It 
was,  naturally  enough,  the  subject  of  conyersatioii,  and  his  reverence 
was  rather  unceremoniously  handled  by  some  of  the  academic  critics. 
Gurran  affected  to  become  his  advocate.  'The  Doctor  is  not  to 
blame,'  sud  he;  *  there  was  only  one  man  in  Borne  who  undavtood 
the  word,  and  Horace  tells  us  so, 

SeptimiuB  Glaudl  nimirum  iotdlegit  unus." 

Mr.  Phillips,  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  inflicts  a  well-merited 
rebuke  on  the  intellectual  idleness  of  the  FeUows  of  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  Phillips  quietly  remarks  in  a  note  to  page  12,  <*  there  are,  no 
doubt,  at  this  moment  many  men  of  genius  among  the  Junior  Fellows 
of  the  College,  but  they  so  totaUy  attach  themsdvea  to  tuitianSy  that 
literature  is  out  of  the  question,^'  The  words  are  Mr.  Phillips's,  the 
italics  arc  our  own.     The  immortal  Swift  is  quoted  as  an  authority : 

'*  Scarce  a  bow-sKot  from  the  College, 

**  Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge." 

We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Phillips  the  following  verse  for  his 
next  edition — 

Says  a  lad  from  without, 

A  scholar  no  doubt, 
I'll  wager  my  cap  full  of  dollars ; 

That  all  will  agree. 

In  this  plain  truth  with  me, 
That  the  feOows  are  very  bad  acholarB. 

But  in  sober  earnest,  can  we  feel  surprised  that  the  "  Silent 
Sister"  should  have  received  heavy  blows  and  sore  discouragement 
from  almost  every  party?  Her  means  of  doing  good,  are  numerous; 
the  good  effected  small     She  possesses  a  large  revenue,  and  an 

*  Curran's  Speeches.    Dublin,  1843. 
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extenaye  patronage  in  the  cfanrch,  while  her  magnificent  library  lies 
almost  totally  useless,  in  consequence  of  the  stringent  regulations 
which  are  imposed  upon  all  persons,  de»rous  of  availing  themselves 
of  its  benefits.  Impaled  upon  the  shield  of  the  arms  of  our 
University  appears  a  volume  dosed;  it  was  intended,  no  doubt, 
to  signify  that  here  was  the  abode  of  learning,  here  the  seat  of 
the  Muses;  but  one  would  almost  imagine  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
approving  of  such  an  emblem,  had  anticipated  the  late  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  library,  as  approved  of  by  the  Provosts  and  Board 
of  Senior  Fellows. 

Or,  agun,  is  the  mode  of  education  adopted,  such  as  to  draw  forth 
and  stimulate  the  distinct  and  peculiar  talents  of  individuals;  is 
not  the  mind  of  a  student  rather,  eonstrcUned  and  confined  to 
thai  particular  course  of  study  marked  out  in  the  calendar;  and  are 
not  practical  resolts,  the  grand  object  of  aU  education,  totally  dis- 
regarded? if  otherwise,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  many  men  who 
in  after  life  have  raised  themselves  to  a  proud  position  in  society  by 
their  talents,  and  by  their  talents  alone;  remained  during  their 
College  probation,  unknown  and  undistmguished?  Their  talents  for 
the  first  time  sprung  into  existence,  when  they  left  its  walls,  and 
had  thrown  off  the  lethar^  mfluence  of  University  education — 

<*  The  glory  of  the  College  and  its  shame.** 

Mr.  Phillips  inserts  here  some  specimens  of  Curran's  poetical  com- 
positions at  this  early  period  of  his  life;  one  of  them,  a  ballad,  has 
attained  to  some  degree  of  popularity*- 

If  sadly  thinldDg, 
And  spirits  sinking. 
Could  more  than  drinking 

Our  griefSi  compose — 
A  cure  from  sorrow 
And  grief  I'd  borrow, 
And  hope  to-morrow 

Might  end  my  woes. 

But  since  in  wailing 
There's  nought  availing, 
For  death  unfailing, 

Will  strike  the  blow; 

VOL.  I. — ^NO.  L  E 
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Then  for  thit  reason,  ^ 

And  for  the  season,  \ 

Let  us  be  merry 
Before  we  go  I 

A  wayworn  ranger, 
To  joy  a  stranger. 
Thro'  every  danger 

My  course  Tve  run. 
Now  death  befriending, 
His  last  aid  lending. 
My  grieft  are  ending. 

My  woes  are  done. 

No  more  a  rover. 
Or  hapless  lover, 
Those  cares  are  over — 

"  My  cup  runs  low  ;'* 
Then  for  that  reason. 

And  for  a  season,  j 

Let  us  be  merry  < 

Before  we  go ! 

On  leaying  College  Conan  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  as  a  law 
student ;  and  occapied  his  time  in  London  in  hard  stndy  and  laborious 
mental  exercise,  and,  like  most  young  men  of  talent,  who  are  witli- 
out  the  means  of  induing  in  extrayagance»  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove himself  in  a  knowledge  of  his  profession.  He  sddom  went 
to  theatres,  or  other  places  of  amusement;  and,  in  point  of  fietct,  led 
a  life  of  strict  propriety  and  temperance. 

If,  however,  we  divest  ourselves  of  those  feelings  of  romance 
which  Mr.  Phillips  endeavours  to  throw  around  all  Gurran's  actions; 
we  must  arrive  at  the  condnsion,  that  his  residence  in  London  was 
far  from  being  agreeable*  He  had  contracted  that  terrible  malady, 
<*  home  edckness;"  and  his  letters  from  London,  given  in  full  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  breathe  the  feelings  of  a  mind  that  sighs  for  home.  He 
^ves  a  sentimental  account  of  his  journey  to  London ;  forgives  the 
Fellows  of  College,  **'  whom  he  never  loved ;"  and,  in  conclusion,  begs, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  to  be  told  some  news  or  other,  *'  for,  surely,  New- 
market cannot  be  barren  in  such  things."  These  two  letters  occupy 
ten  pages  of  Mr.  Phillips's  work;  we  think,  however,  they  might 
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have  been  cartdled,  without  anj  injury,  either  to  Mr.  Currants  cha- 
racter, or  to  the  interest  of  the  work  itselfl 

There  was  one  event  however,  which  occurred  during  his  stay  in 
London,  which  is  far  more  interesting,  and  deserving  of  attention 
— ^his  first  essay  in  pnblic  speaking.  We  cannot  do  better,  we  ima- 
gine, than  give  the  account,  in  Mr.  Currants  own  words ;  it  affords  a 
&ir  example  of  that  conversational  style  of  speaking,  for  which  he 
was  so  celebrated.  The  extract  we  take  from  Mr.  Curran's  life, 
published  by  his  son : 

**  When  I  was  at  the  Temple,  a  few  of  us  formed  a  little  debating  club — 
poor  Apjohn,  and  Duhigg,  and  the  rest  of  them !  they  haye  all  disappeared 
from  the  stage ;  but  my  own  busy  hour  will  soon  be  ft>etted  through,  and 
then  we  may  meet  again  behind  the  scenes.  Poor  fellows  1  they  are  now  at 
rest ;  but  I  still  can  see  them,  and  the  glow  of  honest  bustle  on  their  looks, 
as  they  arranged  their  little  plans  of  honourable  association,  (or,  as  Pope 
would  say,  *gaye  their  little  senate  laws,*)  where  all  the  great  questions  in 
ethics  and  politics  (there  were  no  gagging  bilb  in  those  days)  were  to  be 
discussed  and  irrevocably  settled.  Upon  the  first  night  of  our  assembling 
I  attended,  my  foolish  heart  throbbing  with  the  anticipated  honour  of  being 
styled  *  the  learned  gentleman  that  opened  the  debate,'  or  *  the  very  eloquent 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down.'  I  stood  up — the  question  was  Catholic 
Claims,  or  the  Slave  Trade,  I  protest  I  now  forget  which,  but  the  difference, 
you  know,  was  never  very  obvious— jny  mind  was  stored  with  about  a  folio 
volume  of  matter,  but  I  wanted  a  preface,  and  for  want  of  a  preface  the 
volume  was  never  published.  I  stood  up,  trembling  through  every  fibre, 
but,  remembering  that  in  this  I  was  but  imitating  TuUy,  I  took  courage, 
and  had  actually  proceeded  almost  as  far  as  *  Mr.  Chairman,'  when,  to  my 
astonishment  and  terror,  I  perceived  that  every  eye  was  riveted  upon  me. 
There  were  only  six  or  seven  present,  and  the  little  room  could  not 
have  contained  as  many  more,  yet  was  it,  to  my  panic-struck  imagination, 
as  if  I  were  the  central  object  in  nature,  and  assembled  millions  were  gazing 
upon  me  in  breathless  expectation.  I  became  dismayed  and  dumb.  My 
friends  cried  *  hear  him  Y  but  there  was  nothing  to  hear.  My  lips,  indeed, 
went  through  the  pantomime  of  articulation,  but  I  was  like  the  unfortunate 
fiddler  at  the  fair,  who  upon  coming  to  strike  up  the  solo  that  was  to  ravish 
every  ear,  discovered  that  ao  enemy  had  maliciously  soaped  his  bow.  So 
you  see,  sir,  it  was  not  bom  with  me.  However,  though  my  friends, 
even  Apjohn,  the  most  sanguine  of  them,  despaired  of  me,  the  caeoethet 
ioqvendi  was  not  to  be  subdued  without  a  struggle.  I  was,  for  the  present, 
silenced ;  but  I  still  attended  our  meetings  with  the  most  laudable  regular 
rity,  and  even  ventured  to  accompany  the  others  to  a  more  ambitious  theatre, 
'  the  Devils  of  Temple  Bar ;'  where,  truly  may  I  say,  that  many  a  time  the 
devil's  own  work  was  going  forward.  *  *  *  Such  was  my  state,  the  popular 
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throb  just  begiDDing  to  revisit  my  heart,  when  a  loDg-eipected  remittance 
arrived  from  Newmarket.  Apjohn  dined  with  me  that  day,  and  when  the 
leg  of  mutton,  or  rather  the  bone,  was  removed,  we  offered  up  the  libation 
of  an  additional  glass  of  punch  for  the  health  and  length  of  days  (and 
Heaven  heard  the  prayer)  of  the  kind  mother  that  had  remembered  the 
necessities  of  her  absent  child.  In  the  evening,  we  repaired  to  '  the 
Devils ;'  one  of  them  was  upon  his  legs,  a  fellow  of  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  decide  whether  he  was  most  distinguished  by  the  filth  of  his  person,  or  by 
the  flippancy  of  his  tongue— just  such  another  as  Harry  Flood  would  have 
called  *  the  highly-gifted  gentleman  with  the  dirty  cravat  and  greasy  panta- 
loons.' I  found  this  learned  personage  in  the  act  of  calumniating  chrono- 
logy by  the  moat  preposterous  anachronisms,  and  (as,  I  believe,  I  shortly 
after  told  him)  traducing  the  illustrious  dead,  by  affecting  a  confidential 
intercourse  with  them,  as  he  irould  with  some  nobleman,  *  his  very  dear 
fiiend,*  behind  his  back,  who,  if  present,  would  indignantly  repel  the 
imputation  of  so  insulting  an  intimacy.  He  descanted  upon  Demosthenius, 
the  glory  of  the  Roman  forum,  spoke  of  Tully  as  the&mous  cotemporary  and 
rival  of  Cicero,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  one  half-hour,  transported  the  Straita 
of  Biarathon  three  several  times  to  the  Plains  of  ThermopylsB.  Thinking 
that  I  had  a  right  to  know  something  of  these  matters,  I  looked  at  him  with 
surprise ;  and,  whether  it  was  the  money  in  my  pocket,  or  my  classical 
chivalry,  or,  most  probably,  the  supplemental  tumbler  of  punch,  that  gave 
my  face  a  smirk  of  saucy  confidence,  when  our  eyes  met  there  was  something 
like  wager  of  battle  in  mine,  upon  which  the  erudite  gentleman  instantly 
changed  his  invective  against  antiquity  into  an  invective  against  me,  and 
concluded  by  a  few  words  of  friendly  counsel  (korreaco  rtfereiu)  to  Orator 
Mum,  who,  he  doubted  not,  possessed  wonderful  talents  for  eloquence, 
although  he  would  recommend  him  to  show  it,  in  future,  by  some  more 
popular  method  than  his  silence.  I  followed  bu  advice,  and,  I  believe,  not 
entirely  without  effect ;  for  when,  upon  sitting  down,  I  whispered  my  friend 
that  I  hoped  he  did  not  think  my  dirty  antagonist  had  come  quite  clean  off? 
*  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  he,  'every  one  around  me  is  declaring 
that  it  is  the  first  time  they  ever  saw  him  so  well  dressed.'  So,  sir,  you  see 
that  to  try  the  bird,  the  spur  must  touch  his  blood ;  yet,  after  all,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  inspiration  of  the  punch,  I  might  have  continued  a  mute 
to  this  hour.  So,  for  the  honour  of  the  art,  let  us  have  another  glass." 
(p.  41—47.) 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  nervousness  which 
Corran  felt,  when  rising  to  address  a  public  assemblj,  was  overcome 
altogether  by  the  successful  issue  of  his  maiden  speech  at  the  *'  Devils' 
Club."  No  such  thing.  When  rising,  in  some  matter  of  trivial 
importance,  in  the  Oourt  of  Chancerj,  aft«r  his  call  to  the  bar,  he 
was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings,  that  when  Lord  Lififord  requested 
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him  to  raise  bis  voice,  he  became  silent,  laid  down  his  brief;  and  left 
it  to  a  friend^  to  finbh  the  motion. 

Preyious  to  his  call  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Curran  contracted  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance.  It  turned  ont  to  be,  however,  one  of  those  ill-snited 
and  unhappy  maniages  which  have  so  often  marred  the  domestic 
comforts  and  happiness  of  great  men.  Socrates  had  his  Zantippe, 
and  Curran  was  not  without  his  domestic  troubles.  In  a  poem 
written  by  Curran,  entitled  the  ^^  Plate  Wanner,"  (certainly  a  very 
nnromantic  name,  but  in  which  the  origin  of  that  highly  useful 
addition  to  the  cuHnary  staff,  is  traced  to  divine  invention,)  (p.  347,) 
where,  when  talking  of  Jupiter,  he  writes, 

**  He  sometimes  chanced  abroad  to  roam, 
For  comforts  often  missed  at  home ;" 

one  might  almost  imagine,  that  there  was  more  reality  in  the  senti- 
ment, than  the  mere  imagination  of  a  poet  Cnrran's  wife  was  a 
Miss  Creagh,  daughter  of  Dr.  Creagh  of  Newmarket,  and  a  cousin  of 
his  own;  with  her  *' he  got  a  woman  he  loved,  though  she  seems  to 
have  been  lazy,  and  rather  conceited." 

Phillips  describes  the  marriage  as  an  unfortunate  one  for  Curran; 
*'  it  was  to  him  a  fountain  of  perpetual  bitterness,  overflowing  the 
fairest  prospects  of  his  life,  and  mingling  itself  with  the  sweetest  cup 
of  his  prosperity."  We  can  sympathise,  on  this  subject,  with  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Phillips,  as  the  friend  of  Curran. 

Mr.  Curran  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1775.  It  appears, 
he  had  previously  thought  of  emigrating  to  America,  and  that  it  was 
after  much  indecision,  he  finally  determined  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
bar.  Mr.  Phillips  here  takes  the  opportunity  of  describing  the 
Irish  bar,  as  it  existed  at  that  period.  The  likeness  is  a  flattering 
one,  and  we  will  give  a  portion  of  it  to  our  readeft: — 

'*  To  that  enlightened  body,  as  at  that  day  constituted,  the  *  future  men ' 
of  this  country  may  be  allowed  to  turn,  with  an  excusable,*  and,  in  sdme  sort, 
a  national  satisfaction.  There  were  to  be  found  her  nobles,  her  aristocracy, 
her  genius,  her  learning,  and  her  patriotism,  all  concentrated  within  that 
little  circle.  No  insolent  pretension  in  the  high  frowned  down  the  intellectual 
splendour  of  the  humble ;  education  compensated  the  want  of  birth ;  indus- 
try supplied  the  inferiority  of  fortune ;  and  the  laWf  which  in  its  suitors 
knew  no  distinction  but  that  of  justice,  in  it«  professors  acknowledged  none 
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except  tbit  of  merit.  In  other  countries,  where  this  glorious  profession  is 
degraded  into  a  trade,  where  cunning  suppfies  the  place  of  intellect,  and  a 
handicraft  nwH*.hanisin  is  the  substitute  for  mind — where,  in  Curran's  pecu> 
liar  phrase,  *  men  begin  to  measure  their  depth  bj  their  darkness,  and  to 
fimcj  themselves  profound,  because  thej  feel  thejr  are  perplexed ;' — oo  idea 
can  be  formed  of  that  illustrious  body ;  of  the  learning  that  infbnaed,  the 
genius  that  inspired,  and  the  fire  that  warmed  it;  of  the  ?rit  that  relieved 
its  wisdom,  and  the  wisdom  that  dignified  its  wit ;  of  the  generous  emula- 
tion, that  cherished  while  it  contended ;  of  the  spotless  honour,  that  shone 
no  less  in  the  hereditary  spirit  of  the  highly  bom,  than  in  the  native  inte- 
grity of  the  more  humble  aspirant ;  but,  above  all,  of  that  lofty  and  unbend- 
ing patriotism,  that  at  once  won  the  confidence,  and  enforced  the  imitation 
of  the  country. "_(p.  33,  34.) 

Onr  readers,  et^ieciaSy  Iririunen,  mitst  not,  however,  lay  this 
flattering  nnetion  to  their  sonls;  for  before  the  eondoaion  of  his 
work,  Mr.  Phillips  favonrs  his  readers  with  a  far  different  desoipdoa. 
We  suppose  that  in  this  instance  we  are  bound  to  follow  the  role  of  law 
applicable  to  wills,  and  must  consider  the  later  description  as  repre- 
senting the  real  sentiments  of  the  writer;  if  this  be  so,  the  pride 
we  naturally  feh  when  reading  the  above  passage,  as  a  "veri- 
sinulitnde"  of  what  the  bar  then  was;  is  connderably  reduced  by  a 
perusal  of  the  following; — 

*'  The  bar  of  Ireland  now  is,  I  am  told,  no  more  like  that  learned  body 
in  the  times  of  which  I  speak,  than  are  the  squires  of  the  present  day 
like  those  of  Castle  Rackrent.  The  fire  and  the  fun  of  the  squirearchy 
are  gone.  The  morning  of  whiskey,  the  noon  of  duelling,  and  the  nighta 
of  claret,  have  all  passed  away,  and  days  of  vulgar  reckoning  have  suc- 
ceeded— days,  a  dream  of  which  never  disturbed  the  Milesian  imagination 
— days,  forsooth,  when  an  Incumbered  Estates  Bill  tells  landlords  that  they 
must  pay,  and  tenants  that  they  may  live !  The  then  bar  partook,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  very  much  of  the  character  of  the  gentry.  Enjoy- 
ment of  the  present  and  defiance  of  the  future,  constituted  its  character- 
istics. Law  was  scarce,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  its  acquisition  somewhat  dan- 
gerous, when  to  demur  to  a  declaration  amounted  to  a  personal  ofience. 
Of  course  there  were  exceptions,  and  both  sound  and  shining  ones ;  but 
we  speak  of  the  rule.  Zeal  supplied  the  want  of  learning ;  each  man 
became  the  champion  of  his  brief,  and  'wager  of  battle'  was  the  plea 
most  recognised.  The  reports  in  vogue  were  those  of  the  pistoL" — 
(p.  859,  360.) 

We  regret  we  cannot  enter  more  fully  than  we  have  done,  into 
the  particulars  of  Curran's  early  life;  the  short  limits  of  a  Review 
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necessaiilj  exdade  many  matters  which  it  would  be  mteresting  to 
dwell  on,  and  which  are  deserving  of  attention ;  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  noticing  those  matters  only,  which  must  occupy  a 
prominent  poedtion  in  a  history  of  his  life.  Having  attended  the 
Cork  Sessions  for  some  time  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to 
Dublin,  a  more  extensive  field  for  his  talents,  where  he  settled 
himself  in  lodgings  in  Hay-hill,  at  that  time  a  yery  fashionable 
locality;  here,  like  many  others  of  his  brethren  at  the  bar,  he 
endured  for  some  time  the  pressure  of  contracted  means,  and  the 
importunities  of  his  landlady;  one  morning,  however,  after  a  con- 
stitutional walk  before  breakfast,  an  unexpected  but  welcome  visitor 
presented  itself  on  his  return ;  a  large  brief,  "  with  twenty  golden 
guineas  wrapped  up  beside  it,  and  the  name  of  old  Bob  Lyons 
marked  upon  the  back  of  it"  This  good  luck  at  once  established 
his  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  his  landlady,  who  must  have  had, 
up  to  that  time,  ,very  grave  doubts  as  to  his  solvency — doubts  which 
however  were  now  speedily  removed,  and  Gurran  was  once  more 
restored  to  favour.  For  this  introduction  to  old  *'  Bob  Lyons,"  he 
was  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wolfe,  afterwtirds  Lord  Eil?rarden,  who, 
unfortunately  was  murdered  during  the  insurcection  of  1803$  and 
who,  to  the  period  of  his  death,  remained  *his  staunch  and  earnest 
Mend* 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit'  to  Mr.  Lyons,  at  his  country 
seat  m  the  County  of  Sligo,  during  a  summer  excursion,  that 
Gurran  had  well  nigh  ended  his  earthly  career,  and  Ireland  had  been 
deprived  of  one  of  her  firmest  friends,  and  ablest  advocates. 
Gurran  having  some  business  to  perform,  was  spending  a  day  or  two 
in  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  was  occupied  one  morning  at  the  window 
of  his  bed-room,  arranging  his  portmanteau ;  when  he  was  suddenly 
stunned  by  the  report  of  a  blunderbuss,  discharged  by  some  person 
immediately  behind  him;  the  panes  of  glass  above  his  head 
were  broken,  and  the  entire  room  filled  with  smoke.;  the  blunderbuss 
was  found  lying  on  the  floor  discharge4  and,  -stiO  more  strange,  the 
door  of  the  room  was  shut,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  condnsion  that  no 
one  could  have  either  entered  or  l4ft  the  room ;  to  add  to  aU,  a 
mechanic,  who  lived  in  a  front  room  of  the  house  at  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  loudly  asserted  that  a  moJliciaue  attempt  had  been 
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made  upon  his  lifb.  The  mjmtery  was,  however,  after  some  ttme^ 
cleared  up:  a  joong  boy,  not  quite  ten  yean  of  age,  who  Hved  in 
the  honse,  confessed,  that  provoked  by  some  slight  chastisement 
inflicted  on  him  by  Gnrran  a  short  time  before,  he  had  hid 
himself  behind  the  curtains,  and  while  Gnrran  was  engaged  at  his 
portmanteau,  taking  deliberate  aim,  had  discharged  the  blimderbnss 
at  him ;  the  room  door  had  been  lying  open,  through  which,  con- 
cealed by  the  dond  of  smoke,  he  managed  to  escape,  and  ck)Bing 
the  door  after  him,  avoided  detection. 

The  first  case  which  established  Gnrran's  character  at  the  bar, 
and  ensured  his  future  success,  was  tried  at  the  Cork  Summer 
Assizes  for  the  year  1780;  it  was  an  action  brought  against  aa 
d&cer  highly  connected  in  the  county,  for  an  unmanly  assault  on  an 
old  man,  '*  and  a  very  poor  one,"  the  parish  priest.  Father  NeaL 
The  circumstances  of  this  trial  are  weU  known ;  Guiran  alone  was 
found  daring  and  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  poor  man's  cause — 
the  result  was  a  verdict  in  favour  %f  his  client;  while,  of  course,  a 
duel  with  St.  Leger,  the  defendant,  followed  as  a  necessaiy  conse- 
quence.    Gurran  did  not  return  St  Leger's  fire. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  this  trial  are  peculiarly  interest* 
ing,  inasmuch  as  they  show,  how  great  and  undue  an  influence  men 
of  wealth  and  rank  possessed  in  that  day,  even  over  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  We,  at  the  present  time,  may  well  wonder  that 
any  difficulty  should  have  existed  in  obtaining  an  advocate  firom 
among  a  numerous  bar,  to  vindicate  outraged  justice,  and  enforce 
the  law  in  favour  of  the  oppressed;  but  though  no  means,  however 
base  and  unjustifiable,  were  left  untried  to  intimidate  men  firom 
coming  forward  to  defend  the  claims  of  poverty  and  justice,  yet, 
such  attempts  seldom  proved  successfuL  The  timorous  were  terri- 
fied, the  venal  bribed,  and  to  those  who  disregarded  the  one,  and 
disdained  to  receive  the  other,  no  alternative  was  ofiered  but  a 
hostile  meeting — a  meeting  which,  as  society  was  then  consti- 
tuted, it  was  impossible  to  decline.  About  the  same  period,  but 
on  another  circuit,  events  similarly  strange  occurred:  Lord  Monnt- 
garrett,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Kilkenny,  was  involved  in  litiga- 
tion with  several  of  his  tenants;  theur  claims  (so  unjustifiable 
were  Lord  Mountgarrett's  proceedings)  were  taken  up,  gratuitously. 
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by  Mr.  Ball,  an  attorney  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  several 
barristers  of  the  circait*  When  the  cases  came  before  the  court 
for  trial,  it  generally  toraed  ont,  that  Lord  Monntgarrett's  counsel 
were*defeated;  his  lordship  wonld,  however,  brook  no  defeat,  at  all 
events  according  to  lawy  and  forthwith  determined  to  pnrsue  a 
different  course.  He  caused  to  be  posted  in  the  bar-room  at  the 
hotel,  a  paper,  whereby  he  offered  the  members  of  the  bar,  in 
plain  terms,  the  alternative  of  dther  fighting  with  him,  or 
declining  to  hold  brief  against  him.  Mr.  Blake  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  the  first  challenge — ^it  was  accepted;  a  meeting  took  place, 
but  no  fatality  occurred.  Then  came  Mr.  Ryan,  a  king's  counsel; 
both  parties,  on  this  occasion,  were  wounded.  After  him  fol- 
lowed the  late  weU-known  Peter  Burrowes;  the  challenge  was,  in 
this  instance,  offered  by  Lord  Mountgarrett*s  son,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Butler;  and  Burrowes's  life  was  only  preserved  by  reason  of  the 
pistol  ball  having  struck  against  a  penny  whidi  had  remained  firom 
the  evening  before  in  his  wabtcoat  pocket 

In  the  year  1783,  Guiran  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Kil- 
beggan,  and  immediately  joined,  in  the  companionship  of  Flood  who 
was  also  returned  for  the  same  borough,  the  ranks  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Lord  Longueville,  to  whose  influence  he  was  indebted  for  his 
seat,  hoped  to  find  in  Curran  a  ready  and  willing  instrument  to 
increase  his  own  importance,  and  promote  his  own  advancement;  in 
this,  however,  his  lordship  was  disappointed:  on  the  very  first 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  Curran  voted  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  wishes,  and  when  remonstrated  with  on  the  subject,  honour- 
ably determined  to  appropriate  "  the  only  five  hundred  pounds  he 
had  in  the  world  to  the  purchase  of  a  seat,  which  he  insisted  on 
transferring  as  an  equivalent  for  that  of  Eilbeggan.''  This  conduct 
on  Curran's  part  was  only  what  we  would  have  expected.  Curran 
was  too  independent  in  his  principles,  to  become  the  representative 
of  a  borough,  shackled  with  an  implied  pledge  to  carry  out  the  object 
of  any  patron,  however  influential;  and  was  by  far  too  high-minded 
to  retain  a  seat,  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  indebted  for  it,  to 
the  ungenerous  expectation  of  his  pursuing  a  Hne  of  conduct  he 
could  not  conscientiously  adopt.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1790 
he  was  elected  for  Rathcormac,  which  he  continued  to  represent  from 
that  period  to  the  year  1797. 


^ 
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Ab  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Gumn^s  eloqaeooe  in  the  senate*  Mr. 
PhilHps  gives  a  limited  extract  from  a  speech  deliyered  by  him,  and 
which  he  states  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  published:  we  can  011I7 
afford  our  readers  a  short  portion  of  it  ' 

**  The  present  is  the  most  awful  and  important  crisis  that  Ireland  ever 
saw,  considering  the  actual  state  of  the  nation,  of  the  empire,  and  of  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  As  to  the  original  motives  of  the  war.  it  ia 
not  the  time  to  inquire  into  them ;  they  are  lost  in  the  eventa;  if  thej  had 
been  as  pure  as  thej  have  been  represented,  how  much  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  the  issue  has  proved  onlj,  that  it  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ! 
The  armies  of  Europe  have  poured  into  the  field,  and  surrounded  the 
devoted  region  of  France  on  every  side ;  but,  far  from  achieving  their  pur- 
pose, they  have  only  formed  an  iron  hoop  about  her,  which,  instead  of  quell- 
ing the  fuiy  of  her  dissensions,  has  compressed  their  spring  into  an  irre- 
sistible energy,  and  forced  them  into  co-action.  During  its  progress,  we  saw 
the  miserable  objects  for  whom  it  was  undertaken  consumed  in  nameless  thou- 
sands, in  the  different  quarters  of  Europe,  by  want,  and  misery,  and  despair ; 
or  eipiring  on  the  scaffold,  or  perishing  in  the  field.  We  have  seen  the 
honest  body  of  the  British  manufactor  tumbled  into  the  common  grave  with 
the  venal  carcass  of  the  Prussian  hireling ;  we  have  seen  the  generous  Britoa 
submit  to  the  alliance  of  servitude  and  venality,  and  submit  to  it  in  vain. 
The  sad  vicissitudes  of  each  successive  campaign  have  been  marked  by  the 
defeat  of  our  armies,  the  triumphs  of  our  enemies,  and  the  perfidy  of  our 
allies.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  contending  parties  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest  ?  England,  with  Spain,  with  Austria,  with  Prussia,  with 
Holland,  with  Ireland  on  her  side;  while  France  had  to  count  the  revolt  of 
Toulon,  the  insurrection  of  Le  Vendee,  the  rebellion  of  Lyons,  and  her 
whole  eastern  territory  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  How  direful  the  pre- 
sent reverse  1  England  exhausted,  Holland  surrendered,  Austria  vravering, 
Prussia  fled,  and  Spain  fiuntiog  in  the  contest ;  while  France,  triumphant 
and  successful,  waves  a  military  and  triumphant  sceptre  over  an  extent  of 
territory  that  stretches  from  the  ocean  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  ocean.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  miserable  picture;  I  will  only 
observe,  that  during  this  long  succession  of  disaster  and  defeat,  Ireland 
alone,  of  all  the  allies  Great  Britain  has,  neither  trafficked,  nor  de- 
ceived, nor  deserted.  The  present  distresses  of  her  people  attest  her 
liberality  of  her  treasure,  while  the  bones  of  her  enemies  and  of  her  chil- 
dren, bleaching  upon  all  the  plains  of  Europe,  attest  the  brilliancy  of  her 
courage  and  the  steadfastness  of  her  faith." — (p.  125.) 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  &ir  example  of  Gnrran's  style  of 
eloquence  in  the  senate.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  his  speeches  in 
that  distingnished  assembly  fell  far  short,  even  in  his  own  estimation, 
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of  his  efforts  at  the  bar.  We  have  not  indeed  the  same  opportoni* 
ties  for  forming  a  just  opinion  of  their  respective  merits;  the  Parlia* 
mentaiy  debates  were  exceedingly  badly  reported  at  that  time,  and 
it  is  hardly  fi&ir  that  Cnrran's  reputation  as  a  Parliamentary  debater 
should  depend  on  the  fortnitons  attention  or  skill  of  a  reporter; 
besides,  too,  his  speeches  in  defence  of  state  prisoners  naturally  ex- 
cited £ir  greater  interest,  and  greater  care  was  accordingly  taken  in 
catching  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  glowing  sentiments  which 
fell  in  quick  succession  from  the  lips  of  the  advocate.  Mr.  Phillips 
here  canvasses  the  popular  error  attempted  to  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  Ourran  did  not  obtain  the  same  celebrity  for  his  speeches 
in  the  legislature,  as  at  the  bar — ^that  a  barrister  should  be 
incapadtated  by  his  profesuon  from  dtting  in  either  houses  of  Parliii- 
ment.  But  really,  the  question  is  in  our  mind  too  absurd  to  enter- 
tain for  a  moment  Gurran  accounts  for  the  disparity  in  his  oton 
case,  in  a  veiy  satisfactory  manner — 

**  You  most  consider  that  I  was  a  penon  attached  to  a  great  and  power- 
ful party,  whose  leaders  were  men  of  importance  in  the  state,  totally  devoted 
to  those  political  pursuits  from  whence  my  mind  was  necessarily  distracted 
hy  studies  of  a  different  description.  They  allotted  me  my  station  in 
debate,  which  being  generally  in  the  rear,  was  seldom  brought  into  action 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  engagement.  After  haring  toiled  through  the 
Four  Courts  for  the  entire  day,  I  brought  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
person  enfeebled  and  a  mind  exhausted.  I  was  compelled  to  speak  late  in 
the  night,  and  had  to  rise  early  for  the  judges  in  the  morning ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  my  efforts  were  but  crude ;  and  where  others  had  the 
whole  day  for  the  correction  of  their  speeches,  I  was  left  at  the  mercy  of 
inability  or  inattention. — (p.  188.) 

We  must  hurry  along  with  this  short  sketch,  and  leave  unnoticed 
the  stormy  debates  and  Parliamentary  struggles  of  Curran's  cotem- 
poraries,  and  proceed  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  his  more  brilliant  efforts 
at  the  bar;  to  use  Mr.  Philllps^s  words,  "  we  feel  more  at  home 
with  him  at  the  Four  Courts,''  and  we  cannot  but  regret,  that  we  can 
do  little  more  than  give  an  outline  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  speeches. 

The  first  case  of  importance  was  the  trial  of  HamOton  Bowan,  for 
the  publication  of  an  address  to  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  from  the 
United  Irish  Society.    This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  state  pro- 
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aecQtions,  in  which  the  history  of  those  times  may  be  studied  with 
advantage.  Rowan  was  convicted,  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £500  and 
two  years  of  imprisonment;  and  having  been  subsequently  charged 
with  the  crime  of  high  treason,  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  to 
France  in  a  small  fishing-boat.  He  ultimately  returned  agun  to 
Ireland,  in  1805>  having  previously  obtained  the  King's  pardon. 
In  Cnrran's  defence  of  Mr.  Rowan,  the  following  very  beautifid  pas- 
sage occurs: — 

niflTEBSAX.   EMAHCIPATIOH. 

"  This  paper,  gentlemen,  insists  on  the  necessity  of  emancipating  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  that  is  charged  as  part  of  the  libeL  If  they  bad 
waited  another  year — ^if  they  had  kept  this  prosecution  impending  for  another 
year,  how  much  would  remain  for  a  jury  to  decide  upon,  I  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  discover.  It  seems  as  if  the  progress  of  public  information  was 
eating  away  the  ground  of  the  prosecution.  Since  its  commencement  this 
part  of  the  libel  has  unluckily  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  In 
that  interval  our  Catholic  brethren  have  re-obtained  that  admission  which, 
it  seems,  it  was  a  libel  to  propose.  In  what  way  to  account  for  this  I  am 
really  at  a  loss.  Have  any  alarms  been  occasioned  by  the  emancipation  of 
our  Catholic  brethren  ?  Has  the  bigoted  malignity  of  any  individual  been 
crushed  ?  or  has  the  stability  of  the  government  or  that  of  the  country  been 
weakened  ?  or  is  one  million  of  subjects  stronger  than  four  millions  ?  Do 
you  think  that  the  benefit  they  have  received  should  be  poisoned  by  the 
sting  of  vengeance  ?  If  you  think  so,  you  must  say  to  them,  you  have 
demanded  emancipation,  and  you  have  got  it ;  but  we  abhor  your  persons, 
we  are  outraged  at  your  success,  and  we  will  stigpnatise,  by  a  criminal  pro- 
secution, the  adviser  of  that  relief  which  you  have  obtained  from  the  voice 
of  your  country.  I  ask  you,  do  you  think,  as  honest  men,  anxious  for  the 
public  tranquillity,  conscious  that  there  are  wounds  not  yet  completely 
cicatrised,  that  you  ought  to  speak  this  language  at  this  time  to  men  who 
are  very  much  disposed  to  think  that,  in  this  very  emancipation,  they  have 
been  saved  from  their  own  parliament  by  the  humanity  of  their  sovereign  ? 
or  do  you  wish  to  prepare  them  for  the  revocation  of  these  improvident 
concessions  ?  Do  you  think  it  wise  or  humane  at  this  moment  to  insult 
them  by  sticking  up  in  a  pillory  the  man  who  dared  to  stand  forth  as  their 
advocate  ?  I  put  it  to  your  oaths :  do  you  think  that  a  blessing  of  that 
kind — that  a  victory  obtained  by  justice  over  bigotry  and  oppression,  should 
have  a  stigma  cast  upon  it,  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon  men  bold 
enough  and  honest  enough  to  propose  that  measure — to  propose  the 
redeeming  of  religion  from  the  abuses  of  the  church,  the  reclaiming  of 
three  millions  of  men  from  bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to  all  who  had  a 
right  to  demand  it ;  giring,  I  say,  in  the  so  much  censured  words  of  this 
paper — giving   *  universal  emancipation.'     I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the 
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British  law,  which  makes  liberty  commensurate  with,  and  inseparable  from 
British  soil — which  proclaims  even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the 
moment  he  sets  his  foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he 
treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation. 
No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced — no 
matter  what  complexion,  incompatible  with  freedom,  an  Indian  or  an 
African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him — ^no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle 
the  helm  of  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down — no  matter  with  what 
solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery — the  mo- 
ment he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  sink 
together  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  its  own  majesty ;  his  body 
swelb  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains,  which  burst  from  around  him,  and 
he  stands,  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled,  by  the  irresistible 
genius  of  tmiveraal  emtmeipaiUm.'* — (p.  176.) 

Bowan^s  case  was  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  (1794)  by  the 
trial  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jackson:  convicted  at  the  bar  of  justice,  when 
called  np  for  jadgment,  he  anticipated  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  and 
expired  in  court  from  the  effects  of  poison  administered  by  his  own 
hand. 

The  following  passage  from  his  defence  of  Mr.  Peter  Finnertj, 
proprietor  of  the  Press  newspaper,  who  was  charged  with  having 
published  a  libel  on  Lord  Camden's  administration,  and  whose  trial 
occupies  the  next  place  in  order,  in  Mr.  Phillips's  work;  exhibits  the 
skilful  advocacy  whereby  Cnrran  was  accustomed  to  lead  and  capti- 
vate the  feelings  of  a  public  assemblage,  in  fiivour  of  the  accused. 
The  subject  of  the  libel  was  the  untimely  execution  of  Orr: 

**  But,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  bring  this  charge  of  insolence  and  vul- 
garity to  the  test,  let  me  ask  you  whether  you  know  of  any  language  which 
could  have  adequately  described  the  idea  of  mercy  denied,  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  granted,  or  of  any  phrase  rigorous  enough  to  convey  the  indigna- 
tion which  an  honest  man  would  have  felt  upon  such  a  subject  ?  Let  me  beg 
of  you  for  a  moment  to  suppose,  that  any  one  of  you  had  been  the  writer 
of  this  very  severe  expostulation  with  the  Viceroy,  and  that  you  had  been 
the  witness  of  the  whole  progress  of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  catastrophe. 
Let  me  suppose  that  you  had  known  the  charge  upon  which  Bfr.  Orr  was 
apprehended — the  charge  of  abjuring  that  bigotry  which  had  torn  and 
dis£fraced  his  country,  of  pledging  himself  to  restore  the  people  of  his 
country  to  their  place  in  the  constitution,  and  of  binding  himself  never  to 
be  the  betrayer  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  that  enterprise — that  you  had  seen 
him  upon  that  charge  removed  from  his  industry,  and  confined  in  a  gaol — 
that  Uirough  the  slow  and  lingering  progress  of  twelve  tedious  months, 
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you  have  leen  him  confined  in  a  dangeon,  shut  out  from  the  common  uee  of 
air,  and  of  hu  own  Umhg    fhiit  daj  after  day  you  had  marked  the  unhappy 
captive,  cheered  hy  no  toundi  bat  the  cries  of  his  family  or  the  cHnkin^  of 
chaina— that  you  had  Been  him  at  last  brought  to  his  trial — that  you  hmd 
seen  the  vile  and  perjured  informer  deposing  against  his  life — that  you  had 
seen  the  drunken,  and  worn-out,  and  terrified  jury  give  in  a  verdict  of 
death — ^that  you  had  seen  the  jury,  when  theb  returning  sobriety  bad 
brought  back  their  consciences,  prostrate  themselves  before  the  huaiBnity 
of  the  bench,  and  pray  that  the  mercy  of  the  crown  might  save  their  cha- 
racters from  the  reproach  of  an  involuntary  crime,  their  consciences  fircm 
the  torture  ol  eternal  self-condemnation,  and  their  souls  from  the  indelible 
stain  of  innocent  blood.     Let  me  suppose  that  you  had  seen  the  re^te 
given,  and  that  contrite  and  honest  recommendation  transmitted  to  that 
seat  where  mercy  was  presumed  to  dwell — ^that  new  and  unheard  of  crimes 
are  discovered  against  the  informer — that  the  royal  mercy  seems  to  relent, 
and  that  a  new  respite  is  sent  to  the  prisoner,  that  time  is  taken,  as  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  crown  has  expressed  it,  to  see  whether  mercy  could 
be  extended  or  not — that  after  that  period  of  lingering  deliberation  pamed, 
a  third  respite  is  transmitted — that  the  unhappy  captive  himself  feeb  the 
cheering  hope  of  being  restored  to  a  fiunily  he  adored,  to  a  character  he 
had  never  stained,  and  to  a  country  he  had  ever  loved — that  you  had  seen 
his  wife  and  children  upon  their  knees,  giving  those  tears  to  gratitude 
which  their  locked  and  frosen  hearts  could  not  give  to  angubh  and  despair, 
and  imploring  the  blessings  of  Providence  upon  his  head,  who  had  graciously 
spared  the  father,  and  restored  him  to  his  children — ^that  you  had  seen  the 
olive  branch  sent  into  his  little  ark,  but  no  sign  that  the  waters  had  subsided. 

*  Alas !  norwife  nor  children  more 
Shall  he  behold,  nor  friends  nor  sacred  home  I' 

No  seraph  mercy  unbars  his  dungeon,  and  leads  him  forth  to  light  and 
life ;  but  the  minister  of  death  hurries  him  to  the  scene  of  sufi*ering  and 
of  shame ;  where,  unmoved  by  the  hostile  array  of  artillery  and  armed  men, 
collected  together  to  secure,  or  to  insult,  or  to  disturb  him,  he  dies  with  a 
solemn  declaration  of  his  innocence,  and  utters  his  last  breath  in  a  prayer 
for  the  liberty  of  bis  country.  Let  me  now  ask  you,  if  any  one  of  you  had 
addressed  the  public  ear  upon  so  foul  and  monstrous  a  subject,  in  what  lan- 
guage would  you  have  conveyed  the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation? 
Would  you  have  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  qualified  complaints  ?"  (p.  IdO.) 

Soon  aft;er  the  tennination  of  this  trial,  the  eyentfnl  year  of  1798 
was  ushered  in.  In  consequence  of  the  excitement  of  the  times, 
and  truly  eventful  times  they  were,  Curran,  though  he  had  studiously 
avoided  identifying  himself  with  the  political  movements  of  the  day, 
was  "  certainly  marked  out  by  the  adherents  of  the  government  as 
particularly  obnoxious,   and  many  there   were  who  would  with 
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pleasure  have  seen  him  ascending  the  scaffold  he  was  every  day  de- 
priving of  its  almost  predestined  victims."  And  as  he  likewise  suf- 
fered at  this  period  under  severe  personal  indisposition,  and  extreme 
lowness  of  spirits,  it  was  considered  advisable  that  he  should  retire 
for  a  short  period  to  England  to  recruit  his  health.  Here  once  more 
the  idea  of  emigration  to  America,  and  living  there  in  peace  and  re- 
tirement, started  into  existence ;  he  subsequently  alluded  to  this  in- 
tention with  evident  feelings  of  sorrow,  at  having  entertained  for  a 
moment  the  thought  of  deserting  his  country  in  the  hour  of  her  ne- 
cessity. We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  (page  203) 
for  the  expression  of  those  sentiments  delivered  with  an  anxious 
demre  to  atone  for  that  ^*  infidel  despair." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Curran  again  gave  a  fresh 
instance  of  his  ''spirit,  disinterestedness,  and  intr^idity,"  in 
moving  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  delay  the  execution  of 
Wolfe  Tone  who  had  been  just  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  by 
a  court-martial.  To  our  minds,  the  earnestness  of  Curran;  the  ge- 
nerous in^gnation  of  Lord  Ejlwarden's  constitutional  mind;  and  the 
excitement  arising  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  con- 
tribute to  make  the  following  scene  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Mr.  Phillips's  work. 

"  I  do  not  pretend,"  began  Curran,  <*  that  Mr.  Tone  is  not  guilty  of 
the  charge  of  which  he  is  accused ;  I  presume  the  officers  were  honour- 
able men ;  but  it  is  stated  in  this  affidavit,  as  a  solemn  fact,  that  Mr.  Tone 
had  no  commission  under  his  Majesty,  and  therefore  no  court-martial  could 
have  cognizance  of  any  crime  imputed  to  him,  whilst  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  sate  in  the  capacity  of  the  great  criminal  court  of  the  land.  In 
times  when  war  was  raging,  when  man  was  opposed  to  man  in  the  field, 
court-martials  might  be  endured ;  but  every  law  authority  is  with  me,  while 
I  stand  upon  the  sacred  and  immutable  principle  of  the  constitution,  that 
martial  law  and  civil  law  are  incompatible,  and  that  the  former  must  cease 
with  the  existence  of  the  latter.  This  is  not,  however,  the  time  for  argu- 
ing this  momentous  question.  My  client  must  appear  in  this  court.  He 
is  cast  for  death  this  very  day.  He  may  be  ordered  for  execution  whilst  I 
address  you.  I  call  on  the  court  to  support  the  law,  and  move  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  to  be  directed  to  the  Provost-marshal  of  the  barracks  and 
Mijor  Sandys,  to  bring  up  the  body  of  Tone. 

'*  Cbibf  Justice. — Have  a  writ  instantly  prepared. 

*'  CnmiKAir. — My  client  may  die  while  the  writ  is  preparing. 

*'CBZBr  JusTxcs.— Mr.  Sheriff,  proceed  to  the  barracks,  and  acquaint 
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the  ProTOit-manliBl  that  a  writ  ii  prepariog  to  suqieDd  Mr.  Tone's  execu- 
tion, and  see  that  he  be  not  executed. 

"  In  a  ahort  time,  the  Sheriff  having  returned,  thus  addreaaed  tiie 
Court : — *  My  Lord,  I  have  been  to  the  barracks  in  pursuance  of  jour  order, 
the  ProYOst -marshal  says  he  must  obey  Major  Sandys;  Mijw  Sandys saya 
he  must  obey  Lord  Comwanis/ 

At  this  time  Mr.  Curran  announced  the  return  of  Tone's  lather,  with  a 
message  that  General  Craig  refused  to  obey  the  writ  of  habeas  corpua.  i 

*'  Chisp  Justicx. — Mr.  Sheriff,  take  the  body  of  Tone  into  custody  ; 
take  the  Prorost-marshal  and  Major  Sandys  into  custody ;  and  show  the 
order  of  the  court  to  €reneral  Craig.'*— (p.  216.) 

Passing  oyer  the  trial  of  the  Sheares,  and  the  melancholy  events 
of  that  tragic  year,  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of  that  ^  gigantic 
scheme"  of  political  fraud,  the  Act  of  Union.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  Cnnran's  opinions  and  sentiments  were  opposed  to  tlie 
passing  of  that  measure;  he  saw  its  necessary  consequences  and  in- 
evitable results.  In  the  year  1796  he  stated  that  *^a  Union  with 
Great  Britain  would  be  the  emigration  of  trety  man  of  consequence 
from  Ireland.  *  *  *  It  would  be  the  extinction  of  the  Irish 
name  as  a  people.  We  should  become  a  wretched  colony,  governed 
by  a  few  tax  collectors  and  excisemen,  unless  posdbly  you  may  add 
fifteen  or  twenty  couple  of  Irish  members,  who  might  be  found  eveiy 
session  sleeping  in  their  collars  under  the  manger  of  the  British 
minister."  (p.  244.)  The  experience  of  years  has  established  . 
the  truth  of  this  prophecy;  and  it  is  only  left  us  now  to  lament,  that 
the  words  of  the  poet  are  applicable  to  Cuiran — 

**  del  jussu,  non  unquam  credita  Teucris.*' 

But  though  no  one  can,  even  for  a  moment,  defend  the  means 
whereby,  or  the  unseemly  haste  with  which,  the  Act  of  Union  was 
passed  through  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament;  though  no  one  can  ,| 

justify  in  any  case  an  act  of  suidde  or  gross  breach  of  trust;  yet 
we  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Phillips  in  thinking,  that  that  measure  can- 
not be  now  reconsidered  with  a  view  to  its  repeal 

"  Can  it  be  doubted  (says  Mr.  Phillips)  that  where  a  fertile  soil,  a  salu- 
brious climate,  unworked  mines,  wasted  water-force,  abundant  fisheries, 
and  every  temptation  to  commercial  enterprise,  invite  British  investment, 
capital  would  long  ago  have  filled  the  land  with  happiness  and  plenty,  were 
it  not  for  the  wild  and  wicked  war-whoop  which  warns  it  away?  With  the 
attainment  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  agitation  should  have  ceased 
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10  Ireland ;  and  until  it  does  cease,  the  country  must  retrograde.  He  who 
can  educate  Ireland  into  this  truth,  will  be  her  real  patriot,  her  best  bene- 
fiictor.    No  Repeal  is  wanted. "_(p.  24S.) 

And  again,  after  describmg  the  venality  of  the  Irish  members,  and 
plebeian  peers^'  of  that  period,  he  writes — 


«( 


4f 


Who  can  recollect  the  returns  consequent  on  the  Emancipation  Act — 
who  can  even  now  behold  the  iron  despotism  openlj  influencing  every  Irish 
election,  and  doubt  for  a  moment  of  what  materials  their  parliament  would 
be  composed,  or  by  whom  it  would  be  packed,  or  what  unhallowed  acts  it 
would  be  compelled  to  perpetrate  ?  No,  no :  honest  representatives  can 
well  serve  their  country  in  an  English  senate  should  they  feel  so  disposed ; 
and  of  the  dishonest,  to  sell  it  in  a  native  one,  we  have  had  enough." — 
(p.  256.) 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Phillips,  written  in  the  year  1 850, 
and  with  them  we  folly  agree.  As  we  are  on  the  subject'  of  the 
Union,  we  cannot  forbear,  namerons  as  have  been  onr  quotations, 
from  referring  to  the  eloquent  address  of  the  present  Lord  Plnnket, 
when  that  measure  came  before  the  consideration  of  the  house— 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Plunket  on  the  Union  debate,  '*  I  thank  the  adminstra- 
tion  for  this  measure.  They  are,  without  intending  it,  putting  an  end  to 
oar  dissensions.  Through  the  black  cloud  which  they  have  collected  over 
us,  I  see  the  light  breaking  in  upon  this  unfortunate  country.  They  have 
composed  our  dissensions,  not  by  fomenting  the  embers  of  a  lingering  and 
subdued  rebellion — ^not  by  hallooing  Protestant  against  Catholic,  and  Ca- 
tholic against  Protestant — not  by  committing  the  north  against  the  south — 
not  by  inconsistent  appeals  to  local  or  to  party  prejudices— no  I — but  by  the 
avowal  of  this  atrocious  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  they 
have  snbdoed  every  petty  and  substantive  distinction;  they  have  united 
civery  rank  and  description  of  men,  by  the  pressure  of  this  grand  and  mo- 
mentous subject ;  and  I  tell  them,  that  they  will  see  every  honourable  and 
independent  man  in  Ireland  rally  round  the  constitution,  and  merge  every 
other  consideration  in  opposition  to  this  ungenerous  and  odious  measure. 
JFbr  «gf  part,  I  wiii  resist  it  to  the  last  ga^  of  my  existence  and  with  the  last 
drop  ofvy  blood:  and  when  I  feel  the  hour  ofrsy  disst^ien  approaching ,  IwiU, 
like  the  father  of  Htmibal,  take  my  children  to  the  altar,  and  swear  them  to 
eternal  hostility  against  the  invaders  of  their  country's  freedom.  Sir,  I  shall 
not  detain  you  by  pursuing  this  question  through  the  topics  which  it  so 
abundantly  offers.  I  should  be  proud  to  think  my  name  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  the  same  roll  with  those  disinterested  patriots  who  have 
•ucoessfully  resisted  the  enemies  of  their  country — successfully,  I  trust  it 
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will  be.  In  all  events  I  have  my  exceeding  great  reward.  I  shall  bear  in  my 
heart  the  consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty ;  and  in  the  hour  of  death 
I  shall  not  be  haunted  by  the  reflection  of  haying  basely  sold  or  meanly  ^ 
abandoned,  the  liberties  of  my  native  land.  Can  every  man  who  gives  his 
Tote  this  night  on  the  other  side,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  make  the 
same  declaration?  I  hope  so:  it  will  be  well  for  his  own  peace.  The 
indignation  and  abhorrence  of  his  countrymen  will  not  accompany  him 
through  life,  and  the  curses  of  his  children  will  not  follow  him  to  his 
graye.  I  in  the  most  express  terms  deny  the  competency  of  Parliament 
to  do  this  act.  I  warn  you,  do  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands  on  the  constitu- 
tion. I  tell  you  that  if,  circumstanced  as  you  are,  you  pass  this  act,  it 
will  be  a  nullity,  and  that  no  man  in  Ireland  will  be  bound  to  obey  it.*'— 
(p.  292.) 

After  the  Act  of  Union  was  constunmated,  and  during  the  tem- 
porary peace  of  1 802,  Cnrran  visited  Paris.  Here  also,  "  his  temper 
was  sonred,  and  he  saw  eyerything  with  a  jaundiced  eye,^'  and  after 
a  short  absence,  retomed  to  Ireland.  Shortly  after  his  return  he 
was  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  pbdntifr  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Hevey  v.  Sirr;  an  action  for  &]se  imprisonment  For  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  this  extraordinary  trial,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Phillips's 
work.  We  scarcely  remember  to  have  ever  read  a  case,  where  the 
facts  disclose  so  gross  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  constitu- 
tional justice.  There  is  but  one  case  only,  as  far  at  least  as 
we  are  aware,  which  admits  of  comparison,  and  which,  as  Mr. 
Phillips  has  not  referred  to,  we  will  shortly  notice.  Mr.  Wright, 
a  teacher  of  the  French  language,  redded  at  Glonmel;  he  was  a 
quiet,  inoffensive  man,  and  assiduously  avoided  all  transactions  which 
might  render  himself  obnoxious  to  the  government;  and  was,  more- 
over, employed  professional! j  by  several  fiunilies  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability and  distinction  in  the  n^ghbonrhood.  In  &ct,  Mr.  Wright 
was  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  to  engage  in  treasonable 
designs.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  defendant  in  the  action,  was  a  magis- 
trate; and  Wright  having  heard  that  some  charges  of  a  seditious 
nature  were  made  against  him,  and  naturally  feeling  anxious  to 
antidpate  his  accuser,  and  establish  his  own  innocence,  proceeded 
to  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  residence,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  convince 
him  of  the  falseness  of  the  charges  which  were  made  against  him. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  out  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  but  on  the 
following  day  finding  him  at  home,  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  presence  of  a. 
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friend,  explained  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.     We  will  allow 
Mr.  Bnrrowea  to  finish  the  stoiy  in  his  own  words.* 

"  Mr.  Fitigerald,  drawing  his  sword,  said,  *  Down  on  your  knees,  you 
rebellious  scoundrel,  and  receive  your  sentence.*  In  vain  did  the  poor 
man  protest  his  innocence ;  in  Tain  did  he  implore  trial  on  his  knees :  Mr. 
Fitsgerald  sentenced  him  to  be  first  flogged  and  then  shot.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  surrendered  his  keys,  to  have  his  papers  searched,  and  expressed 
his  readiness  to  suffer  any  punishment  the  proof  of  his  guilt  could  justify — 
but,  no :  this  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  principles  of  justice ;  his 
mode  was,  first  to  sentence,  then  punish,  and  afterwards  iuTestigate.  ESs 
answer  to  the  unfortunate  man  was :  '  What,  you  Carmelite  rascal,  do  you 
dare  to  speak  after  sentence  ?'  and  then  struck  him,  and  ordered  him  to 
prison.  Next  day  this  unfortunate  man  was  dragged  to  a  ladder  in  Clonmel- 
street,  to  undergo  his  sentence.  He  knelt  down  in  prayer,  with  his  hat 
before  his  face.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  came  up,  dragged  his  hat  from  him,  and 
trampled  on  it;  seized  the  man  by  the  hair,  dragged  him  to  the  earth, 
kicked  him,  and  cut  him  across  the  forehead  with  his  sword ;  then  had  him 
stripped  naked,  tied  up  to  the  ladder,  and  ordered  him  fifty  lashes. 

A  Major  Ryal,  an  ofiicer,  happening  to  pass  at  the  time,  asked 
Mr.  F.  the  canse  for  wluch  the  wretched  man  was  punished:  a  note 
was  handed  to  bun,  from  which,  as  he  was  informed,  he  would 
ascertdn  the  justness  of  the  sentence,  Mr.  F.  adding,  that  he  did 
not  himself  understand  French,  though  he  understood  Irish.  Let 
the  reader  imagine,  if  he  can,  the  contents  of  the  letter: 

«( I  am  exceedingly  sorry  I  cannot  wait  on  you  at  the  hour  appointed, 
being  unaToidably  obliged  to  attend  Sir  Laurence  Parsons. 

«•  Yours, 

''Bamok  db  Clubs." 

Mr.  Bnrrowes  continues  the  narratiye  in  the  following  words— 

"  Notwithstanding  thu  translation,  which  Major  Byal  read  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, he  ordered  one  hundred  lashes  more  to  be  inflicted,  and  then  left 
the  unfortunate  man,  bleeding  and  suspended,  while  he  went  to  the  bar- 
ficks  to  demand  a  file  of  men  to  come  and  shoot  him." 

This,  however,  was  refused,  and  he  was  again  remoTed  to  gaoL 
For  such  injuries,  almost  incredible  at  the  present  day  of  the  world, 

*  Select  Speeches  of  the  late  Peter  Burro wes,  Esq.  R.C.  By  Waldron 
Burrowes,  Esq.,  Barrister-at*Law.    Dublin :  1850. 
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ao  action  waa  brought  against  Fitsgerald,  and  a  verdict  for  £500 
damages,  was  awarded  against  the  defendant 

On  the  23rd  June,  the  insurrection  of  1803,  under  the  leadershq> 
of  Robert  Emmet,  suddenly  broke  out  in  Dublin.  The  name  of 
Robert  Emmet,  eren  to  the  present  lime,  exdtes  fedings  of  com* 
miseratton  and  pity;  and  so  intimately  is  his  name  oooneoted  witk 
the  history  of  Currants  life,  that  we  seldom  hear  the  latter  spckai  d, 
without  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  former  being  present  to  oar  minds. 
Robert  Emmet  was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers;  and  had  imlnbed 
in  his  eariy  childhood,  firom  the  mstmction  of  his  fiiiher,  the  strangeat 
feelings  of  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  the  senice  of  his  ooimtiy. 
The  eldest,  Temple,  was  called  to  tiie  Irish  bar,  and  after  a  briDiant 
but  short  career,  died  at  an  early  age.  Thomas  Addis,  the  second, 
adopted  the  profession  of  his  deceased  brother,  but  becoming  impli- 
cated with  the  government,  finally  succeeded  in  escaping  to  America; 
while  the  &te  of  Robert,  the  youngest,  closed  the  sad  page  of  the 
history  of  this  ill-fated  family.  Emmet  was  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age  at  the  period  of  his  death.  '*  He  had  been  educated  at  tiie 
University,  and  for  his  demeanour,  his  talents,  and  his  virtues,  was 
admired,  respected,  and  beloved;  his  mind  was  naturally  melanch<^j 
and  romantic;  he  had  fed  it  from  the  pure  fountain  of  dasac  literan 
ture,  and  might  be  said  to  have  lived  not  so  much  in  the  scene 
around  him,  as  in  the  society  of  the  illustrious  dead.'' 

The  ardent  affection  which  Emmet  entertained  for  Curran's 
daughter  is  well  known,  and  the  fact  that  he  might,  in  all  prober 
bility,  have  escaped  the  painful  death  (ignominious,  we  cannot  call  it) 
which  he  afterwards  suffered,  had  he  not  lingered  about  the  residence 
of  his  **love  Sarah"  to  bid  one  last  adieu,  has  thrown  the  genius  of 
romance  over  his  eventful  life,  and  wrapped  its  mantie  around  his 
dying  moments.  The  following  are  the  last  words  he  ever  uttered 
in  public  A  verdict  of  guilty  had  been  returned  by  the  jury,  and 
the  usual  question,  why  judgment  of  death  and  execution  should  not 
be  awarded  against  him,  was  put  to  the  prisoner.  After  some 
observations,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  interrupted  by  Lord 
Norbuiy,  who  unfeelingly  told  him,  he  disgraced  his  father's  and  his 
brother's  memory,  by  associating  with  himself,  <*  hostlers,  bakers, 
butchers,  and  such  persons,"  Emmet  spoke  as  follows— 
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If  the  spiriU  of  the  iUustrious  dead  participate  in  the  concerns  of  those 
who  were  dear  to  them  in  this  transitory  scene,  dear  shade  of  my  yenerated 
father  I  look  down  on  your  suffering  son,  and  see  has  he  for  one  moment 
deviated  from  those  moral  and  patriotic  principles,  which  you  so  early 
instilled  into  his  youthful  mind,  and  for  which  he  has  now  to  offer  up 
his  lifel 

"  My  Lord,  you  are  impatient  for  the  sacrifice.  The  blood  which  you 
seek  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors  which  surround  your  victim ; 
it  circulates  warmly  and  unruffled  through  its  channels,  and  in  a  little  time 
will  cry  to  heaven  I  Be  yet  patient,  I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say. 
I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave ;  my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extin- 
guished. I  have  parted  with  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  me  in  this  life ; 
and,  for  my  country's  cause,  with  the  idol  of  my  soul,  the  object  of  my 
affections.  My  race  is  run ;  the  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into 
its  bosom.  I  have  but  one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure  from  this  world, 
it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph ;  for  as  no  man 
who  knows  my  motives  dare  now  vindicate  them,  let  no  prejudice  or  igno- 
rance asperse  them.  Let  them  rest  in  obscurity  and  peace,  my  memory 
be  left  in  oblivion,  and  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed,  until  other  times  and 
other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character.  When  my  country  takes  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph 
be  written.    I  have  done."— (p.  305.) 

Cnrran  refused  to  act  on  behalf  of  Robert  Emmet  at  the  trial. 
The  following  anecdote  must  prove  interesting  to  our  readers — 

**  One  day  previous  to  his  trial,  as  the  governor  was  going  his  rounds,  he 
entered  Emmet's  room  rather  abruptly ;  and  obserring  a  remarkable  expres- 
sion in  his  countenance,  he  apologised  for  the  interruption.  He  had  a 
fork  affixed  to  his  little  deal  table,  and  appended  to  it  there  was  a  tress  of 
hair.  **  Tou  see,"  said  he  to  the  keeper,  **how  innocently  I  am  occupied. 
This  little  tress  has  long  been  dear  to  me,  and  I  am  plaiting  it  to  wear  in 
my  bosom  on  the  day  of  my  execution  I"  It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that 
the  tress  was  Miss  Curran's — she  was  in  his  heart  till  it  ceased  to 
beat."— (p.  306.) 

After  this  melancholy  period  had  passed  away,  and  time  had 
somewhat  aUeviated  the  sorrows,  and  cicatrized  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  exacting  justice,  Mr.  Cnrran  was  continuously  employed  in 
CTeiy  matter  of  importance  or  of  public  interest.  In  the  celebrated 
abduction  case  of  Pike  v.  Hayes,  be  was  brought  down  specially  to 
Cork  to  prosecute;  and  as  the  duties  of  a  prosecuting  counsel  are 
admirably  defined  by  Mr.  Curran  in  this  case,  we  will  trespass  on 
our  readers'  patience  with  one  extract  more : — 
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**  It  is  the  prinlege,  it  it  the  obligttion  of  those  who  have  to  defend  a 
client  on  a  trial  for  hi>  life,  to  esert  every  force,  and  to  call  forth  ererj 
resource  that  leal,  and  genius,  and  sagacity  can  svggest.    It  is  an  indul- 
gence in  fityour  of  Hfe ;  it  has  the  sanction  of  usage ;  it  has  the  penmsncMi 
of  humanity ;  and  the  man  who  should  linger  one  single  step  behind  the  most 
advanced  limit  of  that  privilege,  and  should  fail  to  exercise  every  talesit 
that  heaven  had  given  him  in  that  defence,  would  be  guilty  of  a 
desertion  of  his  duty,  and  an  abandonment  of  his  dient.    Far  dil 
the  situation  of  him  who  is  concerned  for  the  Crown.     Cautiously  should 
he  use  his  privileges ;  scrupulously  should  he  keep  within  the  duties  of  aceii- 
sation.     ffis  task  is  to  lay  &irly  the  nature  of  the  case  before  the  court  and 
the  jury.    Should  he  endeavour  to  gain  a  verdict  otherwise  than  by  evidence^ 
he  were  unworthy  of  speaking  in  a  court  of  justice.    If  I  heard  a  counsd 
for  the  crown  state  anything  that  I  did  not  think  founded  in  law,  I  should 
say  to  myself,  God  grant  that  the  man  who  has  stated  this  may  be  an  igno- 
rant man,  because  his  ignorance  can  be  lus  only  justification.    It  shall 
therefore  be  my  endeavour  so  to  lay  the  matters  of  fact  and  of  law  before 
you,  as  shall  enable  you  clearly  to  comprehend  them;  and  finally,  by 
your  verdict,   to  do   complete  justice  between   the  prisoner  and  the 
pubUc."— (p.  324.) 

Coiraa's  celebrated  speech  in  the  case  of  Massey  v,  hard  Head- 
ford  is  given  in  jfoll  by  Mr.  Phillips,  as  an  appendix. 

In  1806  Carran  was  elevated  to  the  bench  as  Master  of  the  RoUa^ 
snoceeding  Sir  M.  Smith,  as  Judge  of  that  Coort.  He  does  not 
appear  however,  to  have  been  well  qoalified  for  that  ofEce;  the 
technicalities  of  the  Rolls  being  suited  neither  to  his  habits,  his 
knowledge,  or  his  taste. 

In  the  year  I8I2,  while  he  still  continued  to  hold  office,  he 
was  solicited  by  the  electors  of  Newry  to  stand  for  that  borough; 
he  responded  to  their  proposal,  but  after  a  six-day  contest  was 
defeated;  the  successful  candidate  being  a  General  Needham.  In  the 
following  year  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  in  consequence  of 
ill  health ;  his  spirits  were  broken,  '<  his  dearest  child  had  withered, 
under  the  last  blow  that  struck  his  country,  and  all  that  remained  at 
home  had  been  possessed  by  a  vHhun.^^  *  We  gladly  spare  ourselves 
the  pain  of  following  Currants  narrative  through  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  London,  in  the  month  of  October,  1817, 
surrounded  by  several  of  his  children  and  dearest  fiiends.     His 

*  Curran*8  Speeches,  with  a  Memoir,  by  a  Barrister.    Dublin :  1843. 
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remains  were  privately  interred  in  Paddington  Chorch;  they  have 
since  been  Utely  removed  to  his  native  Und,  and  they  now  repose 
in  Glasnevin  Cemetery.  Such  was  Cnrran — "  In  evil  days,  erect 
amidst  the  grovelling,  pure  amidst  the  tinted;  in  pnblic  life  the 
most  consistent  of  patriots,  in  private  the  most  exquisite  and  en- 
chanting of  companions.'' — (p.  373.) 

The  limits  of  onr  space,  and  the  deep  interest  attached  to  Curran's 
life  and  actions,  have  necessarily  compelled  ns  to  pass  over  unnoticed 
several  of  his  cotemporaries.  In  a  sketch  like  the  present,  we  conld 
hardly  be  expected  to  notice  severally  the  public  careet  of  Scott, 
Burgh,  Hutchinson,  Roach,  Yelverton,  Grattan,  Flood,  Fltzgibbon, 
Bowan,  Tone,  and  several  others,  who  are  introduced  by  Mr.  Phillips 
to  his  readers,  in  a  rather  confused  and  unsatis&ctory  manner.  We 
must  also  say,  that  to  our  minds,  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Ourran's 
life  appears  to  have  been  broken  through  unnecessarily  oflen ;  and 
that  it  requires,  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  to  enable  him,  when  he  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
to  connect  together  the  narrative,  so  as  to  have  one  comprehensive 
view  of  Curran's  life.  At  some  future  time  we  shall  probably 
recur  to  Curran's  cotemporaries. 

The  work  itself  is  enriched  with  numerous  anecdotes,  but  our 

space  b  too  limited  to  indulge  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  in  this 

respect;  besides,  we  do  not  wish  to  conader  them,  as  belonging  to 
that  class  of  whom  it  might  be  said — 

«  Parva  leves,  capiunt  animos." 

We  must"  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Phillips,  for  the  present  at  all 
events.  On  the  whole,  we  can,  we  think,  safely  recommend  his 
work,  as  an  interesting  and  instructive  addition  to  the  library  of  the 
Irish  gentleman. 
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Art.  IV.— the  PRESEan*  CONDITION  AND  FUTURE 
PROSPECTS  OF  THE  IRISH  BAR. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  great  Ghan* 
cellor  of  France  wrote,  that  the  profession  of  the  lawyer  was  ^^nobiBly 
without  title,  rank  withont  biith,  and  riches  without  an  estate.'' 
Veiy  possibly,  in  the  days  of  Loois  XV.,  D'Ag^aessean  may  hare 
found  the  profession  of  the  law  to  be  all  that  he  has  represented  it ; 
bat,  alas  I  in  our  time,  things  are  sadly  altered,  at  least  for  the 
lawyers;  all  men  know  that  the  profession  of  the  Uw  is  not  "  notnlity 
without  dtle,"  and  eveiybody,  from  a  chief  justice  to  a  tipstafl^  feels, 
that  it  is  veiy  far  indeed  from  being  '*  riches  without  an  estate." 
Young  men  sigh  orer  the  remembrance  of  the  years  oast  away  in 
preparing  for  the  business,  or  the  adTaaeement,  whidi  may  noTer 
arrive,  and  <Ad  men  repine  at  the  degeneracy  and  want  of  legal 
pugnacity  of  the  present  age. 

We  are  writing  in  the  Qaliery  of  the  Four  Courts'  Libraiy,  and 
hare,  what  may  be  conmdered,  a  bird's-dye  view  of  the  working  and 
reading  portion  of  the  Irish  bar.  We  see  below  us  the  hinghing, 
jovial  Nisi  Prius  man,  recounting  the  [feasant  stories  of  drcuit 
doings,  of  dishonest  witnesses  driven  into  truth,  of  unwilling  jurors 
cajoled  into  acquiescence.  We  mark  the  grave  Equity  lawyer,  with 
hand  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  and  looking  as  if  his  single  bnun 
contained  all  the  cases  of  Vesey,  and  all  the  luminous  erudition  of 
poor  Spence.  We  observe  the  gay-hearted,  light-pursed  juniors, 
disputing  the  merit  of  the  questions  furnished  by  ''  The  Legal  and 
Historical,"  or  considering  the  probable  effects  of  the  fee-anm* 
hilating  "  Process  and  Practice  ActJ^  And  though  last  not  least,  we 
have  before  us,  that  hardest  worked,  and  worst  paid  body  of  profes- 
sional men  in  Europe,  the  Irish  Common  Law  lawyers.  Though 
looking  down  upon  the  busy  scene,  fency  bears  us  back  to  the 
glorious  past  of  the  Irish  bar,  and  we  recall  the  flashing  wit,  the 
ever-flowing,  ever-springing  humour,  the  eloquence,  the  patriotism, 
the  unflinching  courage  of  its  members.  Undaunted  in  the  love  of 
Ireland's  independence,  at  a  period  when  patriotism  was  a  species  of 
petty  treason — uncontaminated  by  bigotry,  in  an  age  when  by  law 
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the  Roman  Catholic  was  a  slave  in  the  land,  the  touching  of  whose 
soil  is  the  emancipation  of  the  bondman — imstained  by  bribery,  at  a 
time  when  public  honour  was  a  marketable  commodity — honest,  in 
the  days  when  political  prostitution  was  the  earliest  step  to  prefer- 
ment; ^en  he  who  sold  himself  the  first,  the  readiest,  and  the 
easiest,  was  considered  the  best  friend  of  the  Groyemment,  and  the 
most  loyal  subject  of  the  king.  These  were  the  glorious  days  of  the 
bar,  the  darii  ones  of  Ireland;  and  if  the  saying  of  De  Qnincey  be 
true,  that  "dates  may  be  forgotten,  epochs  never,''  we  would 
make  these  days,  dates  for  our  countiy,  but  immortal  epochs  for  our 
profession.  We  trust  the  profession  is  not  altered  in  any  of  these 
essential  particulars.  We  know  that  there  are  at  present  amongst 
its  members,  men  of  genius  as  brilHant,  of  patriotism  as  pure,  of 
mental  power  as  deep,  as  ever  distinguished  the  bar.  And  we  are 
quite  satisfied,  that  as  a  body,  the  Irish  lawyers  of  this  day,  far 
excel  those  of  the  past,  in  all  branches  of  legal  learning,  whether  of 
constitutional,  common,  criminal,  or  equity  law.  We  know  not  if 
this  latter  improvement  be  the  result  of  the  worid's  progression  in 
mental  culture,  and  of  the  necessity  men  find  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  lawyers  of  other  countries  in  all  knowledge;  or  whether  it  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  that  conviction,  which  our  profession  feel, 
that  he  who  would  obtain  promotion  must  be,  not  only  a  barrister, 
but  also  a  lawyer,  and  that  connection  alone,  without  some  decent 
share  of  learning,  will  not  entitie  him  to  advancement.  Whether 
the  improvement  spring  from  these  sources,  or  any  of  them,  we  will 
not  say,  but  the  change  is  plain  to  every  man,  patent  to  all  the 
worid;  and  it  is  one  of  those  improvements  at  which  we  may  feel  an 
honest  and  true  satisfaction. 

But  whilst  we  thus  openly  and  fairly  express  our  opinion  of  the 
bar,  and  express  it  too  in  a  manner  which  may  expose  us  to  the  im- 
putation of  an  egotistic  esprit  de  corps;  we  cannot  conceal  fi^m 
ourselves,  we  will  not  conceal  from  others,  the  fact,  as  it  appears  to 
ns,  that  the  profession  is  at  this  moment  in  a  position  most  perilous  to 
its  integrity  as  an  independent  body.  For  the  past  fifly  years  the 
bar  has  been  the  goal  of  the  ambitious  sdon  of  the  middle  classes  in 
Ireland.  Our  trade  is  annihUated — our  manufactures  are  ruined ; 
or  but  sufficient  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  drag  out  a  miserable 
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living;  thiiB,  the  nuui  who  has  spent  his  lift  in  trade  is  unwilling  to 
place  his  son  in  a  position  in  which  he  most  too  often  lire,  hoping 
against  despair;  therefore  he  sends  him  to  the  bar,  and  thinks  that 
he  thus  pots  him  in  the  way  of  advancement,  and  perfa^»  of  riches. 
And  the  young  man  enters  the  profession  with  high  hopes  and  noble 
praiseworthy  ai^iiingB.  We  all  remember  that  Gil  Bias  when  setting 
oat  on  his  travels  fimded  himself  **  la  huiteieme  merveSle  du  monde^^'* 
and  so  it  is  with  our  young  banister.  We  never  knewa  yonng  man 
enter  the  profession  who  did  not  mean  to  qnit  it»  and  the  world,  a 
Chief  Justice  or  a  Chancellor;  and  it  is  only  when  he  has  been  mz 
years— that  magic  six  years — at  the  bar,  and  when  the  **•  iron  reali- 
ties" of  life,  have,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  would  say,  <*  nibbed  the  bloom 
off  the  peach  of  existence,"  that  he  begins  to  fed,  although  a  possible 
chancellorBhip  may  be,  and  is,  a  veiy  agreeable  thing;  yet  that  an 
asustant-barristership  in  possession  is  still  better.*  With  this  con- 
viction upon  his  mind  he  commences  the  chief  labour  of  his  life.  The 
prize  of  all  his  present  hope  is  before  him,  he  will  do  nothing  to 
forfdt  it  He  cannot  join  this  society,  because  it  may  displease  the 
Viceroy;  he  cannot  join  that,  because  it  may  be  distasteful  to  some 
body  else.  There  is  no  safe  place  of  social  refuge  for  him  but  the 
Dublin  Society;  he  flings  himself  into  its  learned  embraces,  he  is  a 
regular  attendant  at  its  rmmcms^  and  he  goes,^with  a  grave  learned 
&ce  and  pleasin^y  combed  hair,  to  the  meetings  of  the  Statistical 
Society.  Let  us  be  understood.  We  do  not  object  to  any  man's 
pushing  his  way  through  the  world  boldly,  stouUy,  and  persever- 

ingly. 

Rem  facias ;  rem. 

Si  possis  recti ;  si  wm^  quoamque  modo  reai, 

says  Horace,  and  so  say  we,  barring  the  words  in  italics.  We  do  not 
object  to  any  man's  seeking  for  that  advancement  in  his  profession 
to  which  he  has  a  daim,  but  this  same  system  of  deference  to  the 
will  of  the  authorities,  tlus  same  anxiety  to  please,  this  gentle  rose- 
water  and  kid-glove  suavity  of  manner,  this  coyish,  nervous  hesita- 
tion in  public  conduct,  has  extended  not  only  to  those  who  look  for 
the  comparativdy  paltry  office  of  Assistant  Banister,  but  appears  in 

*  The  office  of  Assistant  •Barrister  is  put  only  as  an  example,  as  being 
the  first  appointment  to  which  the  lawyer  can  aspire. 
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a  great  measure  to  affect  all  those  who  have  any  pretensions  to 
expect  promotioiL  This,  we  know,  is  a  bold  trath,  and  to  write  it 
in  a  ^bllcation  devoted  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  bar,  is  stiU 
more  bold;  bnt  as  it  is  tme  we  write  it,  though  with  pain,  and  sor- 
row, and  hnmiliation,  and  we  feel  bound  to  state  it,  because  the  Irish 
Quarterly  Review  is  meant  for  the  advancement  of  the  real  and 
laatmg,  not  the  apparent,  interests  of  the  profession.  The  bar,  as  a 
body,  is  utterly  and  entirely  powerless.  It  is  as  nothing  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  minister.  The  genius,  the  learning,  the  eloquence  of  the 
members  are  of  no  weight  whatever;  and  placed  in  the  balance 
against  the  sli^test  wish  of  a  Westminster  HaQ  Nestor,  or  the 
absurd  theory  of  a  cheese-paring  political  economist  from  Man- 
chester, all  the  extemporaneous  energy  of  the  Irish  bar  is  but  as  a 
leather  in  the  scale.  This  is  a  melancholy  state  of  things — ^mehm- 
choly  in  the  present,  and  most  melancholy  in  the  possible  future. 
And  how,  the  reader  may  ask,  is  this  condition  of  the  bar  brought 
about?  The  answer  is  plain:  by  the  conduct  of  the  profession  itself. 
To  that  conduct  we  have  just  referred,  to  its  results  we  have  with 
regret  directed  attention,  and  we  now  pass  to  its  further  effects,  and 
to  some  most  galling,  because  very  recent,  insults. 

We  have  with  pride  looked  back  to  the  glorious  days  of  the  bar: 
we  have  seen  that  as  time  rolled  on,  as  trade  glided  from  our  shores, 
and  manu&ctnres  passed  to  the  more  enterprising  and  happy  sister 
island,  that  the  Four  Courts  became  the  rallying  point  for  all  the 
asfttring  talent  of  the  country.  Holding,  as  the  profession  does,  a  high 
place  in  the  society  of  Ireland,  social,  gay,  and  educated;  and  anxious, 
as  all  men  are,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  great,  the  bar  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  position,  and  have  become  the  regular  attendants 
at  the  Castle,  and  the  habitues  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge.  Thus 
exposed,  they  have  been  ever  the  easy  dupes  of  the  Viceroy  of 
the  time,  and  their  political  feelings  have  been  made  the  chief 
medium  of  thdr  political  enslavement.  The  blandishments  of  the 
Castle,  the  frippeiy  and  meretricious  glare  of  the  Levee,  the  brilliant 
fiucinations  of  the  glittering  Drawing-room,  all  these  have  been  in 
turn  used  to  seduce  the  barrister  from  the  allegiance  due  to  his 
profession;  and  many  a  man  whose  support  could  not  be  obtained 
by  a  bribmg  place,  has  been  lured  over  to  aid  the  schemes  of  the 
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domiiuu&t  party  by  the  flattering  empreBsment  of  a  Lord  Ldeatenanty 
or  has  saocmnbed  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  overoome  by  a  well 
managed,  properly  conceded  polka.  The  two  great  bodies,  ^Whig 
and  Tory,  into  which  the  bar  is  dirided,  have  been  in  torn  played  one 
against  the  other;  the  CathoHe  has  been  pnshed  forward  by  one 
Viceroy,  no  matter  how  inc^Mible  of  doing  justice  in  his  office;  by 
another  the  Protestant  has  been  thrust  npward,  no  attention  being 
given  to  his  qualifications;  and  in  too  many  instances  the  politics 
and  political  services  of  the  appointee  have  been  alone  oonsideredy 
and  slashing  newspaper  articles,  or  magazine  tirades,  have  had  more 
weight  tiian  legal  learning,  or  professional  acqoirements.  Thos  the 
bar  has  been  weakened,  its  force  divided,  its  most  powerfnl  energies 
rendered  nseless,  or  worse — ^ridicoloos.  English  chancellors,  English 
commissioners,  English  court  officers  have  overran  the  bar*  Chan- 
cellors have  been  appointed  whose  sole  daim  to  the  hononr  in  Ireland 
was  politicaL  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Irish  bar  has  been 
three  times  passed  over,  that  Ekiglish  Uwyers  might  be  thmst  into  the 
Chancellorship.  First  came  Sogden,  who  held  office  for  three  months 
in  1835.  Next  came  Campbell;  to  make  way  for  him  Plnnket  was 
jockied  into  resignation.  It  was  of  no  moment  whatever  that  the 
Irish  bar  were  insnlted  in  the  person  of  thdr  head.  It  was  of  no 
consequence  that  when  Plmiket  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  England,  the  bar  of  that  country  indignantiy,  and  snocessfnlly,  and 
properly  repelled  the  galling  outrage.  It  was  not  worth  a  moment's 
thought  that  the  Irish  Chancellor  was  the  last  great  man  of  a 
mighty  era.  Campbc^  the  Government  protege^  was  to  be  provided 
for;  the  ministry  was  tottering;  the  Irish  chancellorship  was  the 
only  available  gift  within  their  grasp;  so  the  Irish  Uwyer  was  cast 
aside,  the  Scotch  importation  hurried  into  office,  from  which  he 
retired  in  three  months,  to  enjoy  his  pension,  and  to  laugh  at  the 
dishonour,  the  disunion,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Irish  bar.  In 
1841,  Sugden,  "with  a  manner  that  rankled  in  the  mind  of  every 
gentieman,  and  gained  him  credit  for  having  broken  the  heart  of 
one,  and  driven  another  firom  his  court,"  *  came  a  second  time.  His 
profound  learning,  and  great  quickness  of  compreheusion,  were  ex- 

•  "  The  Whig  Law  AppointmenU  fairly  CoMidered,"  p.  8. 
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pended  in  snarling  at  the  decisions  of  Lord  Plnnket;  his  chief  energy 
appeared  directed  to  drilling  the  solicitors;  and  his  great  pleasure 
seeme^  to  consist  in  insnlting  those  of  the  bar  who  did  not  resent 
it;  and  in  snubbing  those  who  were  too  manly  to  endure  tamely  his 
insolence.* 

And  is  the  system  of  appointing  English  lawyers  yet  at  an  end? 
Thx  Goubt  fob  the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates,  is  a  sufficient 
answer.  The  Irishman  who  attends  that  court  sees  upon  the 
bench  aboye  him,  in  the  person  of  the  third  Commissioner,  not  an 
Irish  lawyer  well  read  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country;  not 
one  who  has  grown  old  in  the  pursuit  of  professional  learning; 
not  a  man  known  to  the  country  and  the  bar,  at  whose  promotion 
all  might  feel  a  just  satis&etion — no,  no;  the  Irish  bar  is  simply  the 
Irish  bar,  to  it  no  respect,  or  deference,  or  consideration  is  dne» 
so  the  third  Commissioner  for  the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in 
Ireland  is  an  Englishman,  an  English  barrister,  and  called  to 
to  that  bar  in  the  year  1 844 — a  man  who,  when  sent  here  as  a 
Commiamoner,  at  a  salary  of  £2000  aryear,  had  not  snffident 
standing  to  obtain  (if  called  to  the  Irish  bar)  an  assistant- 
barristership.  Now,  reader,  what  think  you  of  the  appointment  of 
"hit.  Charles  James  Hargreave,  Conveyancer,  late  of  69>  Chancery- 
lane,  London?  If  you  be  an  Irish  barrister,  no  doubt  yon  feel 
elation,  and  satisfaction  most  ineffiible.  And  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
iras  this  appointment  made?  For  the  simple  reasons:  first,  that  it 
suited  the  pleasure  of  somebody  in  office;  and  secondly,  because  the 
bar  were  not  in  a  portion  to  oppose  it  The  appointment,  reader, 
was  not  made  because  there  were  no  lawyers  fit  to  fill  the  office  in 
Ireland,  or  because  Mr.  Hargreare  is  more  learned  than  many  Irish 
barristers  called  in  the  year  1844.  But  no  matter  firom  what  cause 
the  nomination  may  have  arisen,  it  sprang  from  no  want  of  Irish 
lawyers;  and  but  for  the  wretched  condition  to  which  the  profession 

*  We  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Sir  E« 
Sugden  as  a  lawyer.  We  beUeve  also  that  he  did  good  service  to  the 
suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  was,  however,  a  regular  martinet — 
with  all  the  fitults  and  all  the  merits  of  that  unenviable  character.  Our 
complaint  is,  not  that  a  lawver  great  or  ignorant  was  appointed,  but  that 
the  appointee  was  an  Engush  lawyer,  and  that  the  Irish  bar,  with  the 
example  of  the  English,  tamely  endured  the  insult. 
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Is  reduced,  we  oonld  with  ease  have  shown  this  Goyeniment,  or  any 
other,  very  good,  and  yery  soffident  reasons  for  recalling  Mr.  Hmr- 
greave  to  London,  and  enabling  him  to  cnhiTate  a  respectable  cmi- 
vejandng  bnnness  in  the  shady  precincts  of  lincoln^s  Inn. 

We  have  observed  that  there  is  no  want  of  Irish  lawyers,  and 
truly  we  are  right.  There  are  at  present  at  the  Irish  bar  1,380 
members.  Of  these,  635  are  subscribers  to  the  Four  Courts' 
library,  and  therefore  a  working  bar,  or  willing  to  work.  The 
circuit  lists  number  530  members.  This  is  a  formidable  array, 
and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  amongst  these  1,380  there  are  as 
learned,  as  eloquent,  as  educated  men  as  in  any  other  profesaonal 
body  in  the  world.  And  yet  how  little  can  they  do  I  how  poor,  and 
miserable,  and  weak  are  all  their  efforts  to  advance  the  profession, 
or  to  check  the  aggression  of  the  Government.  Does  this  last 
statement  require  proof?  If  so,  we  give  it.  During  an  hour  of 
happy  inspiration,  the  law  advisers  in  England  thought  fit  to  torn 
the  attention  of  Parliament  upon  the  state  of  legal  affairs  in  Irebmd. 
And  after  much  consultation  of  English  sages,  the  Act  known  to 
lawyers  as  the  13  Vic,  c.  18,  was  passed.  It  has  been  said,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  aphorism,  that  the  sons 
of  men  of  genius  seldom  possess  the  great  gift  of  the  &ther,  and  if 
indeed  there  could  be  any  question  of  the  maxim^s  truth,  &  John 
Romilly  would  afford  a  most  perfect  exemplification  of  its  oonecfr- 
ness.  We  have,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  exact  amount  of 
brains  conceded  to  Sir  John,  or  with  the  blundering  absurdity 
introduced  into  the  Process  and  Practice  Act  by  our  noble,  adven- 
turous, and  facetious  countryman,  Lord  Glengall — blunders  which 
can  never  be  forgotten,  whilst  the  Amendment  Act  shall  remain 
upon  the  statute-book,  a  memorial  of  Parliamentaiy  pleasantry, 
more  laughable  than  the  littie  deceptions  of  Doctor  OToole,  and 
more  ridiculous  than  the  Doctor's  ideas  of  Bell's  and  tiie  Lancastrian 
system.  But  upon  the  subject  of  this  same  bill  we  have  some 
observations  to  make.  We  have  to  express  our  deep  indignation  at 
tiie  manner  in  which  it  was  passed — passed  as  if  it  were  meant  fior 
the  regulation  of  some  petty  consul  upon  the  coast  of  Afiica.  No 
commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law,  and  to 
report  to  the  Commons  upon  it     The  chief  judges  of  Ireland  were 
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not  consulted,  but,  by  the  Act,  they  were  directed  to  make  mles. 
Boles  proved  necessary  by  whom?  By  the  English  law  adviaers. 
Welly  ht  once  in  miany  years,  the  Irish  bar  seemed  resolved  to 
reassome  its  old  position  of  hononrable  self-respect.  The  bar  met. 
Holmes,  the  last  of  those  who,  in  the  old  time,  thought  life  and 
prospects  of  advancement  as  nothing,  when  compared  with  the 
advantage  and  honour  of  thdr  profession  and  country;  Whiteside, 
with  his  quick  &ncy  and  vivid  eloquence;  Fitzgibbon,  with  his 
sound  sense,  and  plain,  unvarnished,  honest  reasoning;  these  were 
at  the  meeting,  lending  the  full  weight  of  their  position  to  its 
objects.  The  great  body  of  the  bar  attended  too.  But  what  could 
the  speeches  or  resolutions  avail?  The  men  who  were  uiuted  then 
to  pass  thdr  opinions  upon  the  measure  before  Parliament,  were 
disunited  the  day  before,  and  .would  be  disunited  as  widely  the  next 
day.  What  could  all  the  quick  extemporaneous  energy,  the  burning 
eloquence,  the  powerful  reasoning  do?  There  was  no  power  in  the 
members  to  make  their  resolutions  respected;  the  disunion  which 
had  weakened  the  profession  for  years  was  too  well  known,  and  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  wluch  the  bill  was  passed,  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  cool  and  quiet  superdliousness  of  reception  afforded 
to  the  bar  meeting  resolutions.  If  the  Government  wished  to 
show  us  the  position  in  which  we  stand,  if  the  Minister  were 
desirous  to  teach  us  the  little  weight  our  wishes  can  command, 
it  would  be  imposfflble  to  devise  a  method  more  certain  than  this  we 
have  been  considering.  Why  is  not  the  Irish  bar  as  united  as  the 
English?  Why  are  they  not  banded  together  like  the  Scotch? 
Why  is  the  Whig  lawyer,  why  is  the  Tory  Uwyer,  to  forget  the 
profession,  and  think  only  of  party  interests?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions which  suggest  themselves  to  every  thinking  man  in  Ireland; 
and  the  result  of  all  thought  upon  the  subject  must  be,  that  if  the 
Irish  bar  shall  be  merged  or  swamped  in  the  English,  this  pitiable 
nusfortune  must  be  brought  upon  the  oountiy  by  the  foUy  and 
cHssendon  of  the  bar  themselves. 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  profession,  namely,  the  boasted  patronage  extended  to  it, 
by  the  nomination  of  its  members  to  colonial  appointments. 
And  indeed,  when  one  considers  some  of  these  appointments,  the 
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predominanl  feeling  miut  be,  astonishment  at  anybody  having  beea 
foond  willing  to  accept  them.  True,  a  man  who  has  oome  to  the 
bar  troBting  to  support  himself  bj  honourable  kbonr  in  his  profes- 
sion, who  finding  himself  disappointed,  may  be  willing  to  accept  anj 
office,  not  caring  what  or  where,  thinking  in  the  words  of  Alfred 
Tennyson^s  hero, 

**  What  18  that  which  I  ahould  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days  like  these  ? 
Eyery  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden  keys. 
Every  gate  is  throng'd  with  suitors,  dl  the  markets  oyerflow.*' 

Such  a  man  may  be  willing  to  rbk  his  life  for  the  chance  of  a  retir- 
ing pension.  He  may  go  as  jndge  or  assessor  to  some  deadly  dimate, 
he  may  drag  out  a  few  years  of  sickly  life  amidst  the  swamps  or 
reeking  forests  of  a  distant  settlement,  and  if  blessed  with  a  particu- 
larly strong  constitution,  he  may  return  with  a  diseased  brain  or  a 
perforated  liver,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  his  friends,  who  had  advised 
him  when  going  out  to  apply  to  Government  for  his  funeral  expenses 
in  advance.  These  are  the  appointments  to  which  Irish  barristers 
may  aspire.  They  make  good  assessors  in  Umbuctoo,  or  Queen's 
advocates  in  Sierra  Leone,  but  they  must  on  no  account  expect  a 
Third  Gommissionership  in  Henrietta  street. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  colonial  appointments  of  the  Irish 
bar  are  not  all  confined  to  these  *^  Gity  of  Edenish'^  *  settlements. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  Mr.  Grawford  has  been  s^t  to  Adelaide  as 
a  judge;  we  know  too,  that  Mr.  Jeficott  has  been  transported  as 
recorder  to  Singapore,  where  he  revels  in  the  astounding  dignity  of 
knighthood.     These  are  the  best  appointments  which  have  been 
lately  made,  and  when  they  are  cited  as  glowing  examples  of  the 
good  things  given  to  the  Irish  bar,  one  feels  inclined  to  exclaim  with 
the  logicians,  **  Non  valet  argumentum  a  pctrticulari  ad  universakJ'^ 
These  are  the  appointments  so  much  boasted,  and,  as  it  is  stated  in 
Engknd,  so  unfairly  given  to  the  Irish  Uwyers.     We  are  not  now 
about  to  write  at  length  upon  them,  but  we  propose  in  our  next  num- 
ber to  show  the  entire  system  of  colonial  appointments  in  its  true 
light,  and  to  expose  the  monstrous  fallacy,  the  deep  injusticCi  and 
complete  misconception  which  now  prevail  upon  the  subject  f 

*  See  Charles  Dickens's  Martin  Chuizlewit. 

t  The  Irish  bar  owe  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  Sadleir,  M.P.  for 
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There  is  jet  anothw  cause  which  has  had  no  small  share  in  reduc- 
ing the  bar  to  its  present  condition.  It  is  a  canse  upon  which  one 
feels  unwflling  to  tonch ;  however,  we  think  ourselves  bound  to  notice 
ity  as  it  has  set  man  agunst  man,  and  in  too  many  instances,  has 
caused  the  feeling  of  religious  bigotry  to  exhibit  itself  in  places  to 
which  it  should  neyer  have  obtmed  entrance.  We  refer  to  the 
system  adopted  by  various  administrations,  of  making  the  profession 
of  a  particular  religion  the  best  dum  to  legal  promotion.  We  object 
to  political  claims  cHofM  being  considered  the  best  entitled  to  prece- 
dence. We  object  to  family  influence  being  looked  on  as  the  first 
step  to  advancement  We  detest  the  practice  of  giving  place  to  him 
who  has  immolated  his  honour  as  a  man,  before  the  shrine  of  self- 
interest,  or  who  has  prostituted  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and 
played  the  politico-literary  flunkey  to  a  Viceroy.  But  bad  as  a  sys- 
tem of  promotion  upon  any  of  these  grounds  would  most  unques- 
tionably be«  we  look  upon  this,  of  advancing  a  lawyer  solely  because 
he  is  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  as  still  more  unworthy,  and  more 
disgraceful  to  any  administration.  It  has,  however,  been  tried,  and 
tried  with  success;  its  object  bdng  to  weaken  the  bar  as  a  body, 
by  introducing  jealousy,  dissension,  and  division  amongst  its  members. 
But  have  the  professors  of  either  reli^n  been  in  any  degree  benefited 
by  the  system?  Have  Catholics  been  pushed  onward  accor^g  to 
the  hopes  held  out  to  deceive  and  betray?  Has  the  Protestant  por- 
tion of  the  bar  been  placed  in  the  ascendant,  as  might  have,  firom 
Government  promises,  been  not  unreasonably  expected?  We  are  of 
opinion,  that  each  section  has  been  in  turn  most  flagrantly  fooled  into 
partisanship  with  the  ministry  of  the  day,  and  thrown  aside  as  an 
instrument  having  done  its  work,  when  the  difficulty  of  the  hour  h{d 
passed.  True,  it  may  be  said  tiie  Catholic  portion  of  the  bar  has 
been  advanced  in  more  than  its  fair  proportion  since  Lord  Claren- 
dMi's  i^pointment;  but  with  the  fairness  or  fidseness  of  the  assertion 

Carlow.  The  papen  moTed  for  by  him  in  Parliament  last  July*  are  most 
faloable,  aa  ahowing  how  little  the  bar  owe  the  OoTemment  (or  Colonial 
preferment.  It  la  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say,  that  although  from  the 
lOth  July,  1848,  to.  10th  July,  1850,  Colonial  appointments,  the  nalaries  of 
which  amount  to  £37,718,  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Government ;  the  return 
moTed  for  by  Mr.  Sadleir  shows  that  only  £5,000  of  this  money  has  been 

S'ven  to  Irishmen,  and  one  of  the  appointments  is  the  euTiable  one  of 
ueen*s  Advocate  at  Sierra  Leone. 

VOL/  L — ^va  L  a 
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we  have  nothing  whatever  to  oonoem  ooxBelves.  We  know  that 
altboo^  there  are  thirty-three  aasiBtant-barristershipfly  only  nine  of 
these  are  held  bj  Catholics.  We  are  foDj  aware  that  this  defect, 
this  inequality,  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Lord  01arend<m;  bat 
we  know,  and  wish  our  brother  lawyers  to  remember,  that  altJioii^ 
once  the  year  1848,  five  yacancies  have  occurred  in  these  cJiairman- 
ships,  only  one  of  them  has  been  g^ven  to  a  Catholic.  We  know 
that  a  high  office  has  been  conferred  npon  a  Catholic  lawyer,  bnt  we 
know  that  it  was  his  by  right.  AD  men  who  have  watched  that 
lawyer's  progress  at  his  profession,  know  that  he  holds  his  office  npon 
his  own  merits,  owing  nothing  to  any  man  or  to  any  man's  fiivonr; 
that  he  has  risen  to  the  bench  by  his  own  nnaided  efforts,  and  has 
borne  a  weight  of  nnjnst  and  cmel  vituperation  and  fidsehood,  snch 
as  few  men  wonld  have  had  comi&ge  to  battle  through.  In  our 
opinion,  James  Heniy  Monahan,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
may  feel  prouder  of  his  Judgeship,  than  any  peer  of  the  realm,  at 
being  **  the  accident  of  an  acddent.**  We  wish  not  to  enter  the  fists 
of  literaiy  war&re  with  our  elder  brother  **  The  University  Magazine ;" 
but  we  most  strongly  protest  agunst  the  correctness  of  the  charge 
made  in  the  number  fi>r  January  last,  page  156,  that  the  app<mit- 
ment  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas  is  either  "  &voured'* 
or  **  ftctious.'' 

And  let  us  now  state  our  reasons  for  referring  at  all  to  this 
subject;  we  had  no  intention  of  doing  so,  until  we  had  read  an  article 
just  adverted  to  in  the  '*  Univensity."  We  consider  the  subject  a 
disagreeable  one,  because  it  seems  tainted  with  sectarianism;  but 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  asserts,  '*  that  the  grand  recom- 
mendation for  Lord  Clarendon's  favour,  has  been  the  profession  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.''*  We  have  shown  that  such  has  not 
been  the  case.  We  have  hud  before  the  reader  the  number  of  Ca- 
tholic assistant-barristers;  and  although  it  is  quite  true,  that  of  tlie 
twelve  judges,  Three  are  Roman  Catholics,  we  cannot  for  our 
parts  discover,  how  the  Roman  Cathdio  i^poistments  made  by  Lotd 
Clarendon,  can  justify  the  writer  in  asserting,  that  by  them  '<  the 
honour  of  the  profession,  and  the  interests  of  the  pubUc  are  syste- 

*  Uniyenity  Magazine,  January,  1851,  p.  155. 
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nwticallj  afij^ted.*'*  It  is  very  trne  that  CaihoKcs  kave  been 
inTested  with  theempty  dignity  of  sergeant;  but  to  make  amends  for 
tills,  the  same  sergeants  have  been  most  "  systematically"  passed 
over,  and  once  a  sergeant,  always  a  sergeant,  seraos  the  motto  of 
Lord  OlaiendoiL  And  after  all,  what  is  tiiere  in  the  title  sergeant? 
If  it  gave  to  its  hdder  the  exdoslye  practice  of  theConrt  of  Common 
Fleas,  as  in  Enghmd,  we  could  onderstand  the  feelmg  which  might 
arise  in  the  breast  of  a  Protestant  lawyer;  bat  the  title  being,  as  it 
is  in  Ireland,  tox  it  prcBterea  nihUy  we  really  and  sincerely  think, 
that  the  religion  or  the  politics  of  the  man  who  may  obtain  it,  are  not  of 
the  slightest  moment  whatever;  it  is,  we  admit,  a  tUe,  and  bemg  so, 
fhmishes  Lord  Gkiendon,  or  any  other  viceroy,  with  a  bait  by  which  he 
may  draw  some  lawyer  to  support  his  tactics.  We  care  nothing  for 
the  religion  or  politics  of  the  man  who  is  graced  by  the  title; 
we  only  regret  that  it  may  be,  and  has  been  nsed  as  a  snecessM 
means  to  lore  onr  brothers  in  the  profession  from  a  just  regard  to 
the  interest  of  the  bar,  and  that  Ma  honour,  and  others,  have  been 
so  cormpting  as  to  justify  the  statement  of  the  **  Univertity"  writer, 
that  **  the  legal  profession  is  too  much  divided  into  cliqnes,  each 
pnrsoing  its  narrow  views  and  interests,  and  fearfnl  of  embarking  m 
honest  politics  for  the  good  of  Irdand;  this  is  the  defect  of  the  men 
of  the  Uw;  they  seem  wanting  in  eqnil  de  corpsj  and  thear  attach- 
ment for  place  is  sn^eeted  to  be  superior  to  their  love  of  coontty.'^t 
We  quite  agree  with  the  above  statement,  so  far  the  writer  has 
our  fullest  faith  in  the  truth  of  what  he  has  written.  The  condition 
of  the  bar  is  lamentable  in  the  extreme.  But  as  we  wish  to  allay  the 
anxiety  of  our  friend  of  the  '^  University,"  we  b^  1dm  to  consider 
for  a  moment,  although  the  empty  title  sergeant,  has  been  con- 
fonred  in  more  than  a  fiur  proportion  upon  Soman  Catholics,  that  of 
the  four  well-paid  snug  Masterships  in  Chancery,  one  only  has  been 

*  UniTenity  Biagasine,  January,  1051,  p.  155. 

t  lUd.  p.  155.  **  Honert  jjoliucs,*'  saye  the  writer  of  the  extract.  We 
find  it  particularly  difficult  in  Irdaind  to  diicoyer  the  exact  meaning  of 
**lumeMi  poHticB.''  Am  nonsense  is  efery  body's  sense  but  our  own,  so  the 
honest  politics  of  one  man  are,  in  Irelano,  the  dishonest  polHiosof  the  other. 
We  once  knew  an  old  gentleman.  ^ a  barrister  too,  by  the  way— who  always 
added  to  the  toast,  '*  Ciril  and  religious  liberty  all  over  tne  world,"  the 
words,  **  founded  on  sound  Protestant  principles."  Alas  I  as  Thackeray 
says,  «*Ohl  Ireland  1  ohi  my  country,  wiien  will  you  learn  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  and  to  call  a  pike-itafl  a  pike-staff? ' 
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given  to  a  Catholic;*  and  for  the  benefit  of  Catholic  lawyers,  we 
beg  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  fiu^  that  once  the  year  1829,  thirtj- 
dgfat  Protestant  lawyers  have  obtained  place,  and  only  ten  Catholics 
have  been  so  favoured*  For  a  foil  and  plain  ezpoaitioa  of  these 
fiu^  we  refer  to  the  following  tables,  tsken  firom  the  FreemeaCa 
Jaumdly  which  show  the  appcnntments  made  ance  1829 — 

TABLE  No.  1 JUDICIAL  APPOINTBiENTS. 

CHANC3ELL0BS. 


Lord  Plonket, 
Sir  £.  Sugden, 
Lord  Campbell, 
Sir  £.  Sugden, 
M.  Brady. 

F.  Blackbume, 
T.  B.  C.  Smith. 

Mr.  Ooold, 
Mr.  Curry, 
Mr.  Litton, 
Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Lyle, 

Mr.  O'Dwyer, 
Mr.  Tandy. 

Penne&ther  (C.J.), 
Blackbume  (CJ.), 
Crampton  (J.), 
Penin  (J.), 
Moore  (J.), 
Doherty  (C.J.), 
Jackson  (J.), 
Joy  (C.  B.), 
Brady  (C.B.), 
Richards  (B.), 
Potter  (B.), 
Lefroy  (B.) 


NoTB. — ^Under  the  existing  law 
Catholics  are  not  eligible  to 
this  office. 


ICAJSTERS  OF  THE  ROLLS. 

Sir  M.  OXogfalen. 

ICASTEBSXN  CHAMCSBT. 

Mr.  Murphy. 


TAXING  MASTERS. 

Mr.  Reilly. 
OOmCON  LAW  JUDGES. 


u 


Monaghan  (C.J.), 
Ball  (J.), 
Woulfe  (C.B.). 
Pigot  (C.B.), 
O'Loghlen  (B.) 


•  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  of  these  four  gentlemen.     They  per. 
form  their  duties  ably,  attentirely,  and  carefully.    Mister  Litton  haWng 
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TABLE  No.  l.~JUDICIAL  APPOINTMENTS  (eaiUinwd). 

RKMKIfBBANCKRfl* 


PrattsitmiB, 
Lyle  (C.R.)» 
fluniltoo  (S.R.) 

Keatinge  (J.)    . 


CaihoUeB, 


PREROOATIYS  COURT. 

I      NoTB.«-A  Catholic  not  eligible. 

BANKRUPT  COMMISSIONERS. 


Macao, 
Plunket. 


Curran. 


INSOLVENT  COMMISSIONERS. 

Farrell, 
Baldwin. 


INCUMBERED  ESTATES  COMMISSIONEBS. 
Richards  (B.), 
Longfield, 
Hargreaye. 


LAW  TAXING  MASTERS. 


Mr.  Hudson, 
Mr.  CoUes. 


Total  38. 


Total  10. 


TABLE  No.  2.— CHANCERY  OFFICIAL  STAFF. 


CHANCELLOR'S  OFHCERS. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Brady,  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  Brady,  Sec.  B.  C, 
Mr.  M.  Brady,  Purse  Bearer, 
Mr.  Sniton,  Train  Bearer. 


CaihoUcB. 


brought  into  hit  office  all  the  unyielding  integrity  and  firmness  in  what  he 
belieyes  to  be  the  proper  course  of  conduct,  which  distinguished  him  when 
at  the  bar,  is  enabled,  notwithstanding  other  men's  crotchets,  to  transact 
his  business  with  honour  to  himself,  to  the  satisftction  of  both  branches  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  with  rery  considerid>le  advantage  to  the  suitors. 
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Mr.  Kelly,  Cleri, 
Mr.  Connor,  ditto, 
Mr.  OX>>nnor,  Jun. 
Mr.Eiffe, 
Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  hewj, 
BIr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Perrin, 
Mr.  Whebm, 


Mr.  Long,  Regittru', 

Mr.  O'Keeffe,  ditto, 

Mr.  Siigden,  Anistant  £tto, 

Mr.  Darl^,  Clerk  of  the  Court, 

Mr.  Crowther,  Caahier, 

Mr.  Bttcbannan,  Clerk, 

Mr.  Geale,  ditto, 

Mr.  Mathews, 

Mr.  Shaw, 

Mr.  Sheridan, 

Mr.  Beritt,  [   Clerka. 

Mr.  Wiidom, 

Mr.  Ferguion, 

Mr.  Mann, 

AOOOUNTANT-GEIfZBAL'S  OFHCE. 

Mr.  Barrington,  Accountant- 

General, 
Mr.  Sharkey,  Deputy  dStto, 
Mr.  RoUeston,  Chief  Clerk, 
Mr.  DaTia, 
Mr.  Pigot, 

bolls'  dspastment. 


Clerks. 


! 


Clerka 


Mr.  Wogan,  Keeper  of  the  Rolls 

Mr.  M*Mahon,  Deputy, 

Mr.  Reilly,  Secretary  to  the  Mas- 
ter  of  the  Rolls, 

Mr.  Berry,  Clerk  of  Rolls'  Court, 

Mr.  Hatchell,  Clerk  of  the  En- 
rolments, 

Mr.  Nash,  Chief  Clerk, 


Mr.  Morren,  Chief  Clerk. 


EXAMINERS. 


Mr.  Quinan, 
Mr.  Webb. 


AFFIDAVIT  OFFICEf 

Mr.  Hogan,  Clerk  of  Affidafits, 
Mr.  Maddock,  Assist,  ditto, 
Mr.  Maddock,  Jun. 
Mr.  Smallmao,  ^  Clerks. 

Mr.  Burrowes, 
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Mr.  Moore, 
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Mr.  O'Brien,  Clerk. 
Mr.  M'DoweU,  Second  Clerk. 
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Mr.  Murphy,  Examiner, 
Mr.  Dunne,  Taxing  Clerk. 


Examinera' 
Clerka. 


APPEARANCE  AND  NOTICE  OFFICE. 


Mr.  Dawion,  Clerk  of  Appear- 
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Mr.  Keating,  Chief  Clerk, 
Mr.Richey.  )    ^^^ 

Mr.  Foster,  > 


Mr.  Mens,  Second  Clerk, 
Mr.  Fletcher, 

BIr.  Fletcher,  Jun.  ^  Clerks. 
Mr.  Blake, 
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Mr.  Beatty, 


COmOSSIONSRS  OF  LUNACY. 

I      Mr.  Close,  Q.C. 


SUNDRY  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Porter,  Clerk  of  Recogni- 
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Mr.  M«Causland,  Clerk  of  the 
Custodies, 

Mr.  Hadett,  Solicitor  for  Minors 
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TABLE  No.  3.— LAW  COURTS. 


0ffl€6i.  SalatkSi 

queen's  bench. 

Blackburne  (C.J.)  ...  £5,074 

Mr.  Greayes,  his  Circuit  and 

CitjRegifttrmr    646 

Crampton  (J,)       3,725 

Mr.  Walker,  his  Registrar         369 
Perrin  (J.}  ...        ...        ...    3^468 

Mr.  Perrin,  his  Registrar  ...       369 
Moore  (J.)  ...        ...        •«.    3,668 

Mr.  Duckett,  his  Registrar        369 
Mr.  Mahoay,  Clerk  of  the 
Crown      ...        ...        ...        900 

Mr.  Bttshe,  Master  of  the 

Court       1,387 

Addition  in  fees  about      ...       200 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Principal  As- 
sistant             600 

Mr.  Byron,   Pleadings  As- 
sistant     ... 400 

Mr.  Hanley,  Record  Assist- 
ant         400 

Mr.    8.    Walker,    Tipstaff, 

about        200 

Mr.  Booley,  Deputy,  about       100 
Mr.  Philips,  Stamp  Distri- 
butor, paid  per  centage  on 

sales,  about         500 

Mr.  Percy  Bushe,  Clerk  ...        150 
Mr.  St.  John,  ditto  ...        700 

Mr.  Wilson,  Clerk  in  Crown 

Office       100 

Mr.  Faucit,  Crier,  and  for 

Exchequer  Chamber      ...        140 
Mr.  Crosier,    -\ 

Mr.  Reeves,      /  Attomeyi,    (     ««. 
Mr.  Greaves,     fP^J^°„«-./     ^ 
Mr.  Poce,         J 
The  Court-keeper SO 

X23,785 


CaihoUtM. 

queen's  VfHCH. 
Mr.  Duff,  Clerk  of  the  Rules    £800 
Mr.  R.  Marlow,  Asdstant   ...    SSO 
Mr.    T.    Mariow,    Pleading* 

Assistant ^    200 

Mr.  Lacey,  Clerk      .^        ...      80 

£1.490 
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ProteOanU. 

EXCHEQUER. 

Peone&ther  (B.) £S,3G8 

Mr.  DeUp,  hi8  Registrar  ...       309 

Lefroy(B.)        3,688 

Mr.  Courtenay,  his  Regbtrar     369 

Richards  (B.)        3,688 

Mr.  Piers,  his  Registrar  ...       369 
Mr.  Forde,  Registrar  to  Chief 

Baron  Pigot       369 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  Master  of  the 

Court       923 

Addition  in  fees,  about     ...       850 
Mr.  Teo,  Clerk  of  the  Rules     800 
Mr.  £.  Cooper,  his  Assistant      500 
Mr.  Cooper,  Principal  Assist- 
ant           400 

Mr.  Castles,  Record  Assistant    400 

200 

150 

100 

100 

80 

150 

80 

50 

50 


Mr.  Patten,  Clerk 

Mr.  T.  Yeo,  Clerk 

Mr.  J.  Patten,  do.  ... 

Mr.  Watson,  do. 

Bfr.  L^ggi  do. 

Mr.  Cathrew,  do w 

lir.  Archer,  do. 

Mr.  Mathers,  do.,  about 

Mr.  Pardy,  do.,  about 

Mr.  Nunn,       -> 

«a^     «i    •  lExaminets  of"^ 

Mr.  Furlong,    /   Attorney^    f 

Mr.  Franks,      I  ^^Sii?^  j 

BIr.  Bagnall,     3 

Mr.  Stewart,  Stamp  Distribu- 
tor,  paid  bj  centage  on  sales, 
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Mr.  Gibbon,  Messenger  for 
Master     ...        ...        ... 

Court  Keeper        


300 


600 

40 
80 


£17,543 


COURTS  (cDii/ifitfe<0 

CathoHca. 
OIBcea.  Sslsriea 

EXCHEQUER. 

Pigot  (C.B.)  4,612 

Mr.  Scott,  his  Circuit  Regis- 
trar,       ...        ...        ...  276 

Mr.  M*Mahon,  Pleadings  As- 
sistant     ...        ...        ...  400 

Mr.  Armstrong,  Clerk     ...  100 

Mr.  Teeling,  do.              ...  150 

Mr.  Hean,  Crier              ...  120 


£5,658 
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OffloM.  Salttkt. 

COMMON  PLBA8. 

Torreoi  (J.)  X9»06e 

lfr.Babi]igtoii,liisRegittnr       969 

JackflOD  (J.)  

Mr.  Scott,  bia  R^pstrar  ... 
Hon.  Mr.  Plunkett,  Master 

of  the  Court       

Addition  in  fees  about 
Mr.   Green,  Clerk   of  the 

jwUies       •••        ••  ••• 

Mr.  Mee,  his  Assistant 
Mr.  Reid,  Record  Assistant 
Mr.  M'CausIand,  Clerk    ... 

Mr.  Stewart,  ditto 

Mr.  Paulet,  ditto 

Mr.  Lefanu,  Tipstaff,  about 
Mr.  Plunket,    ^  EzamliMn  or\ 
Mr.  Dobbin,     f  iiS^TS  f 


3,066 
209 

1,887 
100 

800 
800 
400 

aoo 

100 
80 

lao 


Mr.  Stanford,  3  *«■•  •boot  ) 
The  Crier  of  the  Court 
Court  Keeper 


150 

120 
80 


£11,831 


WBIT  AKD  BBCX)BD  OFnCES. 
Mr.  Clancy,  Clerk  of  the 

vrnts       ...         ...        ...        800 

Mr.  W.  Yeo,  Clerk  ...       200 

Mr.  Battley,  do.  ...        150 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Record  Keeper    300 


£1,250 


3, 


909 


COURTS  (wHimud). 

OaaoUa. 

OfBoM^ 

OOMMOff  PLKA8. 

Monahan,  (C.J.) £4,612 

Mr.  Monahan,  his  Registrar       646 

JDail,    \m»J         ...  .%.  ... 

Mr.  Rorke^  his  Registrar  ... 

Mr.  Carey,    Principal  As- 
sistant     ...        ...        ... 

Mr.    M.    Carey,    Principal 
Assistant 

BCr.    Lynam,    Second   As- 
sistant     ...        ... 

Mr.  P.  Car«y,  Clerk 

Blr.  Monk,  ditto    ...        ... 

Mr.  O'Oorman,  Stamp  Dis- 
tributor,  paid  by  centage 
on  sales,  about 


800 

150 
100 
100 


100 
£10,665 


Number  of  Judges 
Kumber  of  Officers 

Total        


9 
65 


74 


Total  Salaries   of  Judges, 

Frotestanta        34,610 

Like  of  Officers,  ProtestanU  20,109 


Total 


£54,719  15  10 


Number  of  Judges 
Number  of  Officers 

Total        


8 
17 


20 


Total  Salaries  of  Judges, 

Catholics  12,914 

Like  of  Officers,  Catholics      3,842 


£16,756    3    5 
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We  hare  not  eaUed  attention  to  theae  taUes  with  the  moat  remote 
design  of  passing  either  praise  <Hr  dispraise  upon  the  men  appointed, 
or  upon  the  rdigioos  they  profess.  We  have  referred  to  ihem  for 
the  pnrpose  (^  showing,  that  Yarions  goyemments  have  in  torn 
cajoled  and  lored  the  bar  into  partisanship,  that  the  result  of  this 
partisanship  has  been  dissension  and  divisioa}  and  the  dissension  and 
diyiaion  haye  conduced  to  place  the  bar  in  the  conditiont  the  {utiable 
condition,  of  weakness  and  inutility,  to  which  we  at  present  see  it 
reduced*  This  system  is  not  tiie  growth  of  one  year  or  of  ten;  fer 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  process  (^  centralization  in 
legal  appcHntments has  been  aimed  at;  it  has  neyer  during  that  time 
been  lost  aght  o^  and  the  utter  poweriessneas  of  the  bar  bdng  a 
first  step  towards  its  full  completion,  all  the  arts  and  all  bribes  of 
soocessiye  Viceroys,  haye  been  directed  to  produce  jealousy  and  di?i- 
sion  amongst  the  profession;  sometimes  it  has  been  attempted  qienly, 
with  all  the  boldness  of  a  daring  highwayman;  at  other  times,  it  has 
been  carried  on  ffllently  and  insidiously,  with  aH  the  secreqr  of  an 
accompliehed  bnrig^ons  cracksman,  We  think  that  in  calling  a^ 
tention  to  these  fects,  we  do  a  seryice  to  the  Irish  bar.  We  belieye 
our  country  to  be  as  worthy  of  a  distinct  bar  as  Scotland*  and  it  will 
be  nofenltcf  ours,  if  the  legal  profession  in  Irebnd  shall  oyer  become 
merged  or  swamped  in  that  of  En^^d.  If  we  thought  the  members 
of  the  Irish  bar  deigraded  in  soul,  or  foigetful  of  that  alleig^ance 
which  eyery  man  owes  to  his  profession,  we  might  despair  of  seeing 
a  national  feeling  amongrt  tiie  members;  bat  we  are  sure  that 
there  is  a  love  of  Ireland  mingled  with  the  setf-saciificing  spuit  of 
those,  who  day  after  day  throng  the  haD  and  library  of  the  Four 
Ck>urts,  and  who  prefer  the  weary  toil  of  our  profession  to  more 
agreeable,  and  perhaps  more  money-getting  pursuits.  We  know  the 
bar  meeting  to  which  we  have  referred,  preyed  that  though  power- 
less at  present,  there  was  some  of  the  old  spirit  still  amongst  us,  and 
who  can  despiur  of  seeing  a  brighter  day  dawn  upon  us,  when  we 
reootteet  the  sentiments  uttered  by  HohBes,  by  Whitetide,  by 
O^Loghlen,  by  Fitzgibbon*  Napier  too,  foHowing  his  own  honest 
conyictions  in  eyery  pha<9e  of  life,  and  in  all  the  changes  .of  politics, 
is  an  ally  so  powerful,  so  true,  so  unchanging,  that  his  seryices  to 
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his  profeflBion  cannot  be  too  highly  rated,  or  the  value  of  hia  par-  f 

liamentaiy  assiatance  too  greatly  valned. 

We  have  now  at  sufficient  length,  in  this  article  at  least,  attempted 
to  kj  before  onr  readers  the  present  condition  of  the  Irish  bar.  We 
have  shown  its  ntter  weakness,  its  complete  poweilessness  to  act 
with  independence  and  spirit,  and  its  great  nnwillingness  to  cast  off 
all  the  debasing  trammels  bj  which  government  bribes  and  vicer^al 
baits  have  entangled  it.  We  have  shown  how  the  system  of  division 
has  been  tried,  and  crowned  with  snch  perfect  soccess.  We  have 
proved  how  the  Protestant  has  been  raised  to  place  by  one  govern- 
ment, and  the  Catholic  by  another.  We  have,  we  think,  made  it 
quite  plain  that  each  of  these  classes  has  in  turn  found  itself  fix^ed 
and  deceived.  We  have  shown,  (but  at  no  great  length,  as  we  mean 
to  retuni  to  the  subject,)  that  the  whole  system  of  colonial  appoint- 
ments is  carried  on  in  a  spirit  degrading  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  have 
proved  that  most  even  of  the  few  i^pointments  given  to  Irishmen 
are  so  unhealthy,  that  death  is  in  general  the  speedy  lot  of  him  who 
is  nominated.  We  have  tried  to  place  before  the  reader,  in  as  strong 
and  plain  colours  as  possible,  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  bar  has 
been  passed  over,  in  the  appointments  of  Lord  Campbell,  Sir 
Edward  Sugden,and  Mr.  Hargreave.  These  are  the  ftets,  and  these 
the  melancholy  proo&  of  the  Men  state  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  Irish  bar — ^facts  and  proo&  which  clearly  show,  how  readily 
England  has  adopted,  and  is  prepared  to  cany  out,  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Rowley  Lascelles,  who  writes  of  the  law  department  of  Ireland, 
**  Much  of  this  department  has  been  abrogated  by  act  of  Fariiament, 
and  MORE  MUST  AND  WILL  BE  SO.  This  and  the  two  preceding  de- 
partments (State  Officers  and  Education)  are  still  in  the  old  spirit  of 
a  distinct  kingdom,  and  cannot  be  too  soon  consolidated  with  the 
parent  establishment."* 

*  Liber  MuDerum  Publicorum  Hlbernias.  Schedule  after  page  228. 
Part  11. 

We  consider  this  a  Tery^  fitting  place  to  introduce  the  evidence  of 
Lords  Brougham  and  Campbell,  and  of  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony,  oiven  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  tne  6th  of  April, 
1846,  to  in<|[uire  into  the  present  state  of  legal  education  in  freland.  We 
refer  to  this  report  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  suggestion  of 
Lascelles  has  not  been  lost  sight  or.  The  reader  will  observe  Lord  Brough- 
am's opinion  of  Irish  trials  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  the  great  objection  he  and 
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We  know  not  in  what  terms  to  write  of  the  future  condition  of 
the  bar.  Its  present  state  we  believe  to  have  sprang  from,  and  to 
be  the  o£&pring  of  the  errors  of  the  past;  and  npon  the  acts  of  the 
bar  now,  upon  their  union,  and  the  casting  aside  of  all  pettj  difier- 
ences,  depends  the  fntore.  We  have  observed  that  all  other  profea- 
mons  imite  when  the  members  consider  their  interest  threatened  or 
injured,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  protection  or  redress.  Within  the 
past  three  m<mths,  we  have  seen  the  doctors  of  the  noble  profession 
of  medicine  assembled  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  npon  the 
Minister,  the  necessitj  of  certain  changes  in  the  laws  regulating  the 
medical  charities  and  the  medical  profession  in  this  country.  They 
wero  acting  for  themselves  and  for  Ireland.  Why  should  not  the 
bar  assemble  with  the  same  unanimity?  They  have  a  profesoon  and 
a  country  to  serve;  they  belong  to  a  profession  which  has  suffered 
in  ev&ry  change  of  society  in  Ireland;  they  belong  to  a  profession 

Lord  Campbell  entertain  to  there  b^ng  any  centralisation  in  Scotch  law. 
Mr.  Pierce  Mahony'e  **  hope  '*  is  also  worthy  of  obsenration,  as  it  proyes 
him  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  unbounded  credulity,  and  infimtine  reliance 
upon  English  feelings  of  reciprocity. 

Mb.  Pisbob  Mahobt. 
Question  2584.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  conduce  to  the  improTement 
and  remuneration  of  the  profession,  if  the  Irish  barristers  were  allowed  to 

fractise  in  the  courts  of  iSngland,  and  vice  vena  f — Certainly ;  and  I  hope 
will  Uto  to  the  time  when  English  barristers  will  be  made  Irish  judges, 
and  Irish  barristers  English  judges.  The  more  the  distinctions  of  country 
are  broken  down,  the  better  for  the  United  Empire. 

LoBD  Bbougham. 
3805.  There  is,  I  apprehend,  much  greater  exactness,  and  much  greater 
attention  to  strict  rules,  with  us,  than  takes  place  at  Nisi  Prius,  in  dealing 
with  eridence  and  examining  witneases,  in  toe  sister  kingdom.  For  all  of 
which  reasons  I  consider  that  the  Irish  barrister  coming  nere  for  a  period 
u  a  great  advanta^. — 3806.  There  is  also  the  additional  adyantage^of 
haringthe  opportumty  here  of  attending  a  conveyancer's  office,  there  being 
very  mw  conyeyancers  to  be  found  in  Ireland  ?  1  suppose  so.  I  must  ado, 
that  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  of  very  limited  amount  in 
Ireland. — 3807.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  allow  Irish  barristers  and  English 
banisters  to  practiw  redprocally  in  each  country  ?  I  do  not  see  any  great 
objection  to  it. — 3806.  Would  it  not  tend  to  assimilate  the  practice,  and  to 
correct  any  errors  which  may  exist  in  the  Irish  practice  ?  It  might  yery 
muck  tena  to  correct  the  uish  practice.  I  am  a  great  friend  to  sending 
oyer,  from  time  to  time,  an  English  judge  to  presi&  on  tiie  Irish  bench, 
and  I  should  see  no  objection  whateyer  to  bring  oyer  an  Irish  judge  occa- 
sionally to  this  country ;  I  see  no  objection  whateyer  to  tibat  interchange. 
There  would  be  the  greatest  objection  to  a  similar  interchange  with  Scot- 
land, because  the  systom  of  law  there  is  totally  different,  and  has  been  for 
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wluch  has,  in  all  the  great  epochs  of  our  conntiy's  histMy,  taken  a 
a  leadmg  poaitioii  worthy  of  itself.  We  will  not,  we  caanot  befieve 
that  the  bar  is  so  changed,  so  lost  to  aH  sense  of  pahlic  and  privaSe 
Interest,  as  to  oontinae  in  the  present  state  of  miserable  selfish  ^s- 
ludon*  There  is»  there  can  be  no  prirate  interest,  either  honomraUe 
or  pananoont,  whkh  clashes  with  the  interests  of  the  professioiL 
That  preferment  which  is  gained  bj  slandering  the  conntry,  diai 
adyancement  which  springs  from  tlie  adoption  of  party  prineipleay 
and  attempts  to  thrive  by  bitter  fonlness  of  anonyrotfas  pamphlei- 
eering,  mnst  be  opposed  and  exposed.  These  are  the  erils  of  the 
bar,  the  sorest  signs  of  its  decay,  and  the  most  mdaacholy  proof 
of  its  want  of  unanimity,  and  disregard  of  national  interests. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Irish  bar  was  united,  and  each  member 
acted  as  if  his  country  and  his  profesi^on  depended  upon  his  honour 
and  his  courage.     Actuated  by  such  sentiments  as  tiiese^  and  bdiey- 

ages  part,  though  originally  it  was  lo  eiactly  the  aame,  that  tliere  is  a  doubt 
eapraaed  by  some  legal  antiqaanam,  whether  the  oldest  book  in  tha  Scotdi 
law  is  a  translation  or  an  original,  the  JR§gum  MkjaUiem,  iha?e  no 
doubt  it  is  a  translation  from  our  Bracton. 

LoBD  Cahbpblx.. 
8609.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  there  ought  to  be  one  bar  for  Engiaiid  and 
Ireland. — 3870.  That  they  should  reciprocate  $  so  that  a  barrister  who  prac* 
tisea  at  the  English  bar  should  be  entitled  to  practise  at  the  Irish  bar  also? 
If  est  undoubtMly.— .aB7i.  And  an  interchange  ^judges  ?  An  nktcrchaoga 
of  judges,!  think,  would  be  highly  beneficiaL— 8872.  And  you  would  extend 
the  same  rule  to  the  Inns  of  Court ;  that  the  conrae  of  ednoition  pursued 
in  Ireland  should  be  pursued  in  England,  and  vice  ver$a  f  Undoubtedly.— 
8873.  Would  you  require  that  the  Irish  student  should  necessarily  coma 
oTer  here  for  purposes  of  study,  preriously  to  his  admission  to  the  Irish 
bar  ?    Not  at  au.    I  think  the  union  would  be  essentiallT  consolidated  fay 

this  arrangement 8874.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  adrisable  ako,  that 

English  judges  from  time  to  time  should  go  the  Irish  circuits,  and  Irish 
iudges  the  cnglish  ?  I  feel  that  so  strongly,  that  I  hare  sereral  times  in  the 
House  of  Lords  proposed  that  diat  system  should  be  adopted.  Lord 
Wellesley  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  tend  ▼ery  much  to  benefit  the 
United  Kingdom  if  there  were  one  bar  for  EngUmd  and  Ireland,  and  that 
there  should  be  an  interchange ;  that  English  barristers  should  be  appointed 
as  Irish  judges,  and  that  msh  barristers  should  be  appointed  £ngUsh 
judges.— 8875.  It  has  been  stated  to  this  Committee,  that  there  is  a  consi- 
derable diiference,  as  it  respect  both  the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  law* 
between  the  two  Countries:  would  that  at  all  interfere  with  this  interchange? 
I  do  not  at  all  agree  in  that  \  they  are  essentially  the  same ;  the  diflerence 
between  them  is  quite  trifling.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
law  of  Scotland  and  the  law  of  England,  but  the  common  law  of  Ireland 
and  the  common  law  of  England  are  the  same,  and  there  Is  no  material  dif* 
ference  in  the  practice. 
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ing  the  rights  of  Lneland  to  be  in  danger,  the  lawyers*  corps  of  Volun- 
teers, upon  the  28th  of  Fetnnary,  1782,  resolved  to  support  thdr 
representatiyes,  if  necessary,  **  with  their  uvis  and  fortunes." 
And  again,  on  another  great  day,  when  the  indignant  citiaens  of  an 
insohed  and  oppressed  nation,  assembled  to  hear  from  the  Viceroy 
Portknd  the  intention  of  the  IQng,  when  all  the  streets  around  and 
all  the  ayennes  of  the  ParHament  Honse,  were  filled  by  the  armed 
goaidians  of  the  conntiy's  rights,  upon  this  great  day,  the  glorions 
ever-memorable  TwentIt-sevsnth  of  Mat,  1782,  the  lawyers'  corps 
formed  the  vangnard  of  the  Volunteers,  ready,  should  the  King's 
message  prove  the  Song's  unwillingness  to  grant  thdr  just  demands, 
to  send  back,  in  the  thunder  of  their  cannon,  the  proud  defiance  of 
indignant  Ireland.  True,  the  days  of  ^lence  and  blood  have  passed 
away  for  ever,  and  the  constitutional  redress  of  grievances  is  m<Mie 
readily  obtained  by  the  pen  than  by  the  sword;  but  surely  our  bar 
is  still  awake  to  its  own  interest  and  the  good  of  Uie  country.  Wo 
have  not  recalled  these  bright  days  without  an  object  We  believe 
that  **  memories  fike  these,  Qod  and  good  men  will  not  let  die."  We 
have  shown  what  the  bar  is,  we  have  recalled  thd  memory  of  what 
it  was,  and  have  proved  tiiat  what  it  yet  may  become,  depends  neither 
upon  the  will  nor  the  poficy  of  any  Engfish  minister^  but  rests  solely 
and  enlardy  with  the  members  of  the  bar  themselveB*  It  is  in  thdr 
power  to  fi)rm  a  league  for  the  protection  of  their  interests,  which 
no  minister  win  dare  to  oppose.  If  Protestant  can  forget  his  absurd 
contempt  for  Cathdic,  if  OathoBc  can  forget  his  ridiculous  anxiety 
for  exclusive  promotion,  if  both  can  agree  that  Acre  is  in  lifo  Some- 
thing better  than  the  begging  for  place,  and  something  higher  and 
holier  than  the  putting  co-reHgionista  bto  petty  jtldidal  ntuatkms; 
if  the  long  oontfnued  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  bar  be  cast 
away  for  ever,  then  may  we  hope  to  see  the  profossion  m  its  old 
poation  of  honourable  pre^emmenoe;  but  if  the  present  dissensions 
and  jealousy  be  continued,  we  may  veiy  speedily  expect  to  find  our 
lawyers  transported  to  Westminster  Hallt  or  reduced  to  the  intelleo- 
tual  and  dignified  pontion  of  a  Quarter  Sessions  bar.  And  then,  when 
time  shall  have  passed  on,  and  when  causes  of  action  arising  in 
Nena^  or  m  Waterford^  shall  be  tried  m  London,  we  may  regret 
our  folly  and  divisions  too  late,  and  discover  that  English  attorneys 
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prefer  the  barrister  of  thdr  own  conntiy,  to  transact  Irish  bnaneaa, 
taking  for  their  motto,  the  very  national  sentiment,  Ko  Irish  need 
AFPLT.  It  maj  be  asked,  how  can  the  Irish  bar  prevent  ^ 
designs  of  government  being  carried  out?  Bj,  as  we  have  shown, 
forgetting  its  dissensions,  bj  evoking  the  pnbUc  aid,  by  stirring  np 
the  pnblic  mind,  by  calling  forth  the  public  opimon  of  the  country. 
Are  there  amongst  the  1380  men,  who  form  the  Irish  bar,  no  active 
minds,  no  bold  hearts,  no  ready  pens,  no  eloquent  toogaes?  Can 
these  men  forget  what  is  due  to  themselves,  to  their  profession,  and 
to  Lrehind?  We  will  not,  we  cannot  believe  it;  we  say  to  each 
member  of  the  Irish  bar,  in  the  words  of  an  honest,  a  wise,  an  eloqaeot, 
and  a  pious  man,  addressed  to  a  great  jndge— 

'*  Impress  upon  yonrself  the  importance  of  yonr  profesdon;  con- 
sider that  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  interests  of  the 
world  are  conmiitted  to  yonr  care— that  yon  are  onr  protectors 
against  the  encroachments  of  power — ^that  yon  are  the  preservere  of 
freedom,  the  defenders  of  weakness,  the  nnraveUers  of  cunning,  the 
investigators  of  artifice,  the  humblers  of  pride,  and  the  scourgere  of 
oppression;  when  you  are  silent,  the  sword  lei^  from  its  scabbard, 
and  nations  are  given  up  to  the  madness  of  internal  strife.  In  all 
the  dvil  difficulties  of  life,  men  d^nd  upon  your  exercised  faculties, 
and  your  spotieas  integrity,  and  they  require  of  you  an  elevation 
above  all  that  is  mean,  and  a  spirit  which  will  never  yield  when  it 
ought  not  to  yield.  As  long  as  your  profession  retuns  its  character 
fer  learning,  the  rights  of  mankind  will  be  well  arranged ;  as  long  as 
it  retains  its  character  fer  virtuous  boldness,  those  rights  will  be  well 
defended;  as  bng  as  it  preserves  itself  pure  and  incorruptible  on 
other  occasions  not  connected  with  your  profession,  those  talents 
will  nevOT  be  used  to  the  public  injury,  which  were  intended  and 
nurtured  for  the  public  good.'' 

Bev.  Sydney  SmUh' 8  Works— VoL  IILp.  251. 
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Art.  v.— MR.  MONTAGUE  DEMPSEY'S  EXPERIENCES 

OF  THE  LANDED  INTEREST. 

Chapter  L 

Uncle  Peter!  Uncle  Peter!  why  did  70a  die?  Or,  at  least,  why 
did  yoa  **  levy  fines,  and  soffer  a  recovery,  and  thereby  bar  the  entul 
and  remainders  over,''  a  feat  of  which  I  hereby  disclaim  all  knowledge, 
except  as  I  am  informed  by  Messrs.  Seizem  and  Skinn,  your  solicitors, 
that  the  non-perfonnanoe  of  sach  a  piece  of  legal  gymnastics  on  your 
part,  would,  by  some  process  known  only  to  the  initiated,  have  had  the 
effect  oi  preventing  me  from  exchanging  my  first  floor  in  Blooms- 
bury,  with  its  cheerful  prospect  of  chimney-tops  and  steeples,  for  the 
eonunodious  family  mansion  of  fiallinahaskin,  and  accepting  the  title 
of  landloid  to  some  interesting,  but  dirty,  specimens  of  the  human 
race,  in  lien  of  that  of  second  clerk  in  the  highly  respectable  firm,  of 
Filer,  Nogs,  &  Ca  London. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  November,  1843,  an  individual 
might  have  been  observed  making  his  way  along  I^ombard-street, 
with  a  rapidity  that  appeared  almost  magical,  when  the  deniuty  of 
the  fog,  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  footpath,  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. His  brisk  yet  methodical  movements  bespoke  the  man 
of  business,  while  the  mediseval  cut  of  his  coat,  and  the  bundle  of 
letters  in  his  right  hand,  at  once  stamped  him  as  the  district  postman. 
(The  fi»ct  of  my  being  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  works  of  G.  P.  R. 
James  will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  adopting  the  above 
fcHrm  of  coDunencement)  Any  one  who  took  a  sufficiently  deep 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  man  of  letters  above  alluded  to,  might 
have  observed  him  enter  a  peculiarly  business-like  house,  and  stop 
at  an  equally  business-like  inner  door,  the  upper  part  of  which  was 
glased  with  a  species  of  glass  so  ingeniously  ribbed,  as  to  give  the 
stireet  outside,  when  viewed  through  it,  the  appearance  of  a  copy- 
book with  very  narrow  lines;  the  prospect  was  still  farther  impeded 
by  a  legend,  to  the  effect,  that  Filer,  Nogs,  and  Co.  were  in  the 
habit  of  transacting  their  business  there.  Without  pausing  to 
admire  the  flourishes  in  the  latter  work  of  art,  he  rapidly  dropped 
four  or  five  letters  through  a  letter-box  in  the  door,  and  hurried 
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away,  franticallj  turning  over  the  bundle  in  his  hand.  The  lettefs 
had  haidlj  time  to  settle  themselres  oomfortablj  in  the  box,  wiien 
the  Chnbb-lock  was  invaded  bj  an  ezoessivefy  chubby  k^,  and  they 
were  withdrawn  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Nogs,  who  was  piooeeding  to  lay 
them  on  the  desk  of  the  senior  partner,  when  the  direction  of  one  of 
them  canght  his  eye,  and  sorprised  him  to  snch  an  extent,  as 
caused  him  to  ejaculate,  *^By  JoveP  with  so  great  an  amooat  of 
vigour,  that  Mr.  Filer  actually  let  M  the  tin  can,  in  which  he  was 
anangmg  a  small  pack  of  cards,  so  as  to  infoim  all  whom  it  mig^t 
concern,  that  the  day  was  Tuesday,  and  that  it  was  the  18th  day  of 
November,  1843;  a  task  which  he  perfonned  with  mectantile 
regularity,  at  precisely  half-past  nine  every  morning.  **  Now  tiie&I 
what  is  it?"  said  he.  Mr.  Nogs,  with  a  composure  wondeifiDl  under 
the  drcumstances,  replied,  **A  letter  for  Dempsey.''  ^ A  what?*' 
cried  filer,  making  the  T  sound  like  the  expk>aon  of  a  percns&on 
d^:  *'A  letter  for  Dempseyl  God  bless  me!"  He  was  paralysed, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  and  walked  to  his  desk  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  formed  a  stem  resolution,  and  was  prepared  to  go 
through  with  it  "  Mr.  Nogs,**  said  he,  he  always  mistered  him  on 
important  occasions,  '*have  the  goodness  to  call  Mr.  Dempsey." 
The  junior  partner  obeyed,  by  opening  a  door  about  three  InoheB, 
and  projecting,  like  a  missile,  through  the  aperture  the  dissyflaUe, 
**  Dempseyl"  A  sound  was  heard  in  the  office  outside,  as  of  an 
individual  letting  himself  down  from  a  height  on  a  boarded  floor, 
and  the  second  after,  Montague  Dempsey  made  his  appearance. 

As,  on  this  occasion,  I  first  have  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to 
the  reader,  a  slight  personal  sketch  may  not  be  out  of  places  If  con- 
fidence may  be  put  in  several  portraits  executed  on  blotting  paper, 
in  a  highly  finished  style,  by  Jnbb,  the  junior  derk,  who  is  con- 
flddered  to  have  a  taste  for  drawing,  I,  at  that  time^  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  individual  of  middle  age  and  stoat  proportions, 
with  a  bald  head,  and  a  remarkably  small  and  unmeaning  eye,  so 
small,  in  fact,  that  the  artist  usually  represented  it  by  a  dot  That 
I  am  now  altered,  at  least  in  oberity,  fix>m  what  I  then  was,  a 
waistcoat  now  in  my  possession  affbrds  indisputable,  but,  to  me  at 
least,  not  very  satisfiictoiy  evidence.  As  to  my  disposition  and 
habits,  I  am  sure  my  landlady  would  have  no  objection  to  make  an 
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affidavit  to  the  effect,  that  I  was  the  "  quietest,  contentedest  lodger 
as  ever  was." 

On  my  entering  the  office,  Mr.  filer  relaxed  his  expression  of  stem 
determination  to  one  of  mere  ordinaiy  calmness,  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Dempeey,.  a  letter  for  jon  has  arrived  bj  this  morning's  post.''  He 
here  paused,  expecting  that  the  astounding  announcement  wonld 
have  pamljced  me.  "  I  thought,  Mr.  Dempsey,''  continued  he,  **  you 
were  aware,  I  had  an  objection  to  any  letters  being  received  in 
this  office,  except  such  as  were  purely  on  the  business  of  the  house.** 
I,  of  course,  commenced  my  rq^ly  in  the  orthodox  form  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  by  saying  "  BeaQy,  sir"— ^when  he  stopped  me 
with  **  well  sir,  that  w31  do;  have  the  goodness  not  to  allow  it  to 
occur  again;  take  your  letter,  mr,  and  be  so  kind  as  to  request  your 
conespondent  to  direct  in  future  to  your  present — a^— a — in  fact,  to 
your  lodgings."  He  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  word  ^*  corr^q[>ondent," 
as  though  he  considered  my  having  such  a  thing  as  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  I  meekly  withdrew,  and  having  atrived 
at  the  summit  of  my  stool,  proceeded  to  read  the  letter  with  feelings 
greatly  prejudiced  against  it,  as  the  cause  of  the  calm  reproof  I  had 
just  recdved;  it  was  written  in  an  uncompromising  legal  hand,  and 
was  as  follows: — 

**  Sm, — ^It  is  our  duty  to  inform  you,  that  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Peter  Dempsey  of  Ballinahaakin,  (which  event  occurred  on  the  12th 
ultimo,)  you  became  sdsed  of  all  his  fee-simple  property.  We  have  to 
request,  that  you  will  without  delay,  inform  us  of  your  intentions 
regarcBng  the  estate.  For  any  future  information  you  may  require, 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  James  Tapper,  Ohancery-lana 

**  We  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servants, 

«<  Seizek  and  Skinn." 

I  have  often  rince  wondered  at  the  calm  composure,  with  which  I 
read  the  announcement  of  so  great  a  change  in  my  position  in  life. 
I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth,  and  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
drcnmstances  of  my  Unde  Peter,  to  know  that  his  income,  though 
itsetf  inconsiderable,  would  be  to  me,  what  the  newspapers  call,  a 
prmoely  fortune.  Yet,  if  the  letter,  instead  of  informing  me  I 
was  no  longer  a  hard-worked  derk  in  a  merchant's  office,  but  the 
possessor  of  some  hundreds  per  annum,  had  contained  merely  a  ticket 
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of  admia^on  to  the  Hajmarket,  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  been  at  the 
time  less  welcome.  There  most  be  a  provision  of  nature,  which, 
in  some  dispositions  at  least,  causes  unexpected  intelligence  to  take 
effect  in  homoeopathic  doses,  and  thus  prevents  the  mind  from 
being  over  elated  or  depressed.  It  must  have  been  so  with  me 
in  the  present  instance,  for  I  remember  distinctlj,  proceeding,  line 
after  line,  through  Messrs.  Seizem  and  Skinn's  epistle,  and  then 
folding  up  and  pocketing  it  in  the  most  unimpassioned  and  method- 
ical manner.  It  had,  however,  the  effect  of  making  me  unusually 
abstracted  and  silent  as  the  day  wore  on,  which  change  in  my 
deportment,  my  Mow  clerks  attributed  to  my  visit  to  the  private 
office.  In  fact,  I  heard  one  of  them  remark  to  Jubb,  that  '^the 
governor  must  have  blown  up  Dempsey  prime,"  a  piece  of  wit  which 
delighted  the  artist  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  immediately  commenced 
a  blotting  paper  cartoon  on  a  large  scale,  representing  me,  with  an 
expression  of  countenance,  as  if  I  was  receiving  the  8ho<^  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  standing  between  the  "governors,"  who  were 
regarding  me  with  looks  that  a  Caribbee  might  have  envied. 

The  moment  I  was  at  liberty  I  proceeded  to  Chanceiy-lane,  and 
having  found  Mr.  Tapper's  office,  knocked  in  that  desultory  and 
quivering  style  usually  adopted  by  persons  labouring  under  mental 
perturbation.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  woman  who  kept  her 
hands  under  her  apron,  in  which  she  was  perfectly  justified  if  their 
cleanliness  did  not  exceed  that  of  her  arms ;  by  her  I  was  informed  that 
the  office  was  closed,  and  Mr.  Tapper  had  gone  home  to  something- 
or-other  street  in  Islington,  whither,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  dine, 
I  proceeded,  for  my  mind  was  in  that  restless  state  which  requires 
some  active  employment,  and  besides,  I  knew  my  own  duties  would 
prevent  my  seeing  Mr.  Tapper  during  his  business  hours.  After 
several  enquiries  from  policemen  who  were  vague,  and  cabmen  who 
were  careless,  as  to  the  street  I  wanted,  I  found  Mr.  Tapper's  house—* 
an  unambitious  remdence — in  whose  external  appearance  the  prin- 
cipal feature  was,  a  most  imposing  flight  of  steps.  On  my  stating 
that  I  came  on  particular  business,  I  was  shown  into  a  room,  which, 
from  the  stand  of  geraniums  in  the  window,  and  the  books,  papers, 
and  desk  on  the  table,  I  concluded  was  an  ingenious  cross  between 
a  study  and  a  green  house. 
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Mr:  Tapper  shortly  after  entered,  accompanied  by  a  fine  flayonr  of 
figs,  and  hot  gin  and  water.  He  was  a  little  old  man,  although  it  was 
evident  from  the  tie  of  his  neckcloth  he  considered  himself  as  yet  a 
yonth ;  and  no  doubt,  had  I  asked  him,  could  have  accounted  to  his 
own  satisfaction  for  the  greyness  of  his  locks,  which  were  so  artfully 
brushed  across  the  bald  part  of  his  head,  as  to  delude  the  observer 
into  the  idea,  that  each  hair  was  growing  m  several  places  at  once. 
He  advanced  towards  me  with  that  sidelong  st^p,  so  much  practised 
by  ravens,  elderly  magpies,  and  birds  of  his  species,  and  after 
apologising  for  intruding  upon  him  at  so  unseasonable  a  time,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  cause  of  my  visit,  with  a  consciousness  that  if  he 
did  not  quickly  come  to  my  aid  by  making  some  remark,  I  should 
inevitably  break  down,  which  catastrophe  did  eventuaUy  occur,  and  left 
me  feeling  very  hot,  and  looking,  I  am  convinced,  very  foolish. 
'^  So  you  are  Mr.  Dempsey,''  said  he,  as  if  that  was  the  only  fact 
deducible  from  my  oration,  although  I  distinctly  recollect  having,  in 
my  flurry,  given  him  information  on  several  collateral  points,  such  as 
the  amount  of  my  salary,  the  number  of  clerks  employed  by  Filer 
and  Nogs,  and  their  names,  with  their  respective  ranks  in  the  office. 
**  I  received  a  letter  this  morning,  sir,"  he  continued,  *^  from  Mr. 
Seizem,  in  which  he  mentioned  your  good  fortune.  Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  sir, — veiy  sudden  sir,  veiy, — disease  of  the  heart,  I 
hear.''  I  was  about  to  assure  him  that  as  far  as  I  was  aware,  I  was 
not  afflicted  with  any  heart  complaint,  and  that  he  was  very  kind  to 
think  I  should  be  a  loss,  when  he  added,  "  Left  a  widow,  I  believe 
ear,  eh?  and  three  daughters;"  showing  me  that  he  alluded  to  my 
uncle  and  not  to  myself,  whereupon  I  felt  myself  becoming  exces- 
sively red  in  the  face  (which,  by-the-bye,  is  a  habit  of  mine)  at  the 
thought  of  the  mental  mistake  I  had  committed.  I  said  I  was  aware 
that  my  uncle  had  been  married,  but  could  not  say  whether  he  left 
a  widow  or  fiimily,  and  that  in  fact,  since  the  time  of  my  father's 
death,  when  I  entered  my  present  situation,  I  had  become  almost 
totally  estranged  firom  my  famUy,  but  above  all,  firom  my  uncle 
Peter,  which  I  attributed  principally  to  the  fact,  that  since  the  mar- 
riage of  the  latter,  the  two  brothers  had  never  been  on  terms.  I 
wound  up  by  saying,  I  was  desirous  of  ascertuning  something  clearly 
about  the  state  of  my  uncle's  affairs;  thus,  as  I  thought,  diplomat!- 
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ctlly  leading  the  conrenuiftion  to  the  sabjed  I  w«8  most  anzioiB 
about  *'  Oh,''  said  he  after  a  pause,  during  whieh  he  had  stedfitfdy 
scratinked  the  geramoms,  while  I  hoped  he  wa»  tvmng  over  in  his 
mind  the  form  in  which  to  annoonce  the  amount  of  my  fnturs 
wealth,  "  I  have  it  on  ^nthority,  too  good  to  be  doubted,  that  jeur 
ttocle  left  to  mourn  his  loss,  a  widow  and  three  lovely  dan^^itera — 
pUy  the  iMano,  harp,  sing,  and  all  that  sir — ^magmficent  GreatureaP 
This  enlogium  he  uttered,  rubbing  his  hands  and  smiildng  his  fiwe 
into  an  absolute  networic  of  wrinkieey  as  much  as  to  saj,  "  if  I  was 
In  your  place,  you  lucky  dog,  what  conquests  Fd  mnkei"  "  I  sop- 
pose  my  uncle  settled  handsome  fortunes  on  them,"  said  I,  thinking 
to  myself,  that  though  he  were  Machiavelfi  himself  he  could  not 
now  escape  being  drawn  into  some  confessiim  as  to  the  old  gentle- 
man's property.  '*  Ah,  ha  I  Mr.  Dempsey,"  he  replied  with  a  hon^ 
leer,  ^  so  you  have  your  eye  on  a  future  Mrs.  Dempeey  already/' 
I  need  not  say  that  my  defeat  and  his  triumi^  were,  each  in  its  way, 
complete.  When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  my  composure,  laying 
aside  all  artifice,  which  I  now  saw  was  useless^  I  proceeded  to  the 
point  at  once,  and  begged  of  him  to  give  me  what  information  he 
could  respecting  the  nature,  amount,  and  droumstances  of  the 
property  to  which  I  had  becmne  entitled,  stating  that  I  had  been 
referred  to  him  for  that  purpose.  "  Really,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said  he, 
drawing  himself  up,  and  looking  oracular,  '^  I  should  be  most  haj^y, 
in  fact  quite  delighted,  to  give  you  any  accurate  infonnati<m  in  my 
power — ^mind,  accurate  information ;  but  I  do  not  feel  myself  justified 
in  making  a  statement  to  you,  on  which  you  could  not  with  certainty 
rely«  It  would  grieve  me  to  be  the  cause  of  leading  you  to  suppose 
your  property  greater  or  less  than  it  might  afterwards  prove;  the 
value  of  landed  property  is,  you  know,  fluctuating;  on  the  one  hand, 
a  lease  against  you  may  have  expired,  or,  on  the  other,  a  whole  tract  of 
conntiy  may  have  been  submerged  by  the  shifting  of  one  of  those 
what's  this  yon  call  'em? — bogs,  aye  bogs-— by  the  bye,  astonishing 
case  that  the  other  day — ^perfectly  wonderful — ^you  saw  it  in  the  papers, 
eh  ?  Whole  village  carried  away— old  woman  washing  potatoes — ^you 
remember?  No,  my  adyice  to  you  is,  to  write  to  Mr.  Sdzem,  to  say 
he  may  expect  you  in  Dublin — ^let  me  see,  when  could  you  go? 
Wen,  as  soon  as  you  CMi,  that's  what  I  would  do.    If  you  have  any 
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little  business  to  arrange,  any  small  debts  to  get  in,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  transact  it  for  yon,  only  too  happy  to  serve  any  friend  of 
Mr.  Seizem's — ^veiy  old  friend  of  mine  is  Mr.  Seizem;  first  learned 
my  business  in  his  office;  I  was  a  mere  boy  then;"  I  was  about  to 
obsenre,  that  I  had  no  idea  Mr.  Sdzem  was  so, old  a  man  as  that 
would  lead  me  to  suppose;  but  suppressed  the  remarks  from  a  recol- 
lection of  Mn  Tipper's  weak  point,  and  promising  to  follow  his 
advice,  wished  him  a  good  evening,  he  following  me  to  the  door  with 
*^  good  evening,  Mr.  Dempsey — good  fellow  Seizem — good  evening 
sir."  Dis^>point6d  as  I  was,  in  the  main  object  of  my  visit  to  Mr. 
Tapper,  and  baffled  by  his  excessive  politeness  and  mysterious  un- 
willingness, or  inability,  to  give  me  any  information,  yet  I  could 
not  help  deriving  a  sort  of  satis£Eu;tion  from  his  manner  towards  me. 
It  was  evident  that  in  his  eyes  at  least  I  was  the  landed  proprietor, 
and  not  the  merchant's  derk.  Even  the  vague  way  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  value  of  my  property  excited  in  my  mind  feelings  of 
self-importance,  and  almost  made  me  fiui<7  the  transformation  com- 
plete. As  I  walked  homewards  I  detected  myself  several  times 
almost  swaggering,  and  elbowing  my  way  at  crowded  comeis,  in  a 
style  fiir  different  frx>m  my  usual  humble  and  modest  gait;  and  yet 
a  feeling  of  intense  pleasure  at  my  elevation,  was  decidedly  not 
amongst  my  sensations  at  the  time.  I  felt  an  uncertunty  as  to 
whether  the  change  in  my  circumstances  would  add  to  my  happiness ; 
not  that  I  was  attached  to  my  then  mode  of  life,  fiir  from  it.  Often 
when  building  castles  in  the  air  (and  who  is  there  who  does  not  at 
times  indulge  himself  in  rearing  those  edifices)  I  had  pictured  to 
myself,  the  delights  of  exchanging  a  life  of  monotonous  labour  for 
one  of  untrammelled  ease;  now  that  the  dream  had  become  a  reality, 
I,  who  had  sighed  for  the  shadow,  hesitated  to  grasp  the  substance* 
I  was  conscious  of  my  own  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
and  &lt  that  from  having  been  so  long  a  mere  spectator,  I  was  hardly 
suited  to  sustain  in  the  great  fiirce,  even  so  subordinate  a  part  as 
that  of  a  country  gentlenum  of  small  income,  my  only  preparation 
for  that  character  being  such  ideas  of  rural  feiidty,  as  a  Sunday 
trip  to  Richmond,  or  a  week  in  summer  at  Margate,  could  suggest. 
If,  however,  these  reflections  made  me  for  a  moment  contemplate  let- 
ting the  matter  drop,  and  taking  no  further  step  to  secure  the  fortune 
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alreadj  almost  within  my  reach,  sndb  a  thought  was  only  momeat-^ 
aiy.  ''  No,''  said  I  to  mjsel^  "  Montague  Dempaey,  jon  hare  s 
destiny  to  fulfil,  and  do  not  attempt  to  flmch  from  it,  sir.  There  is 
a  ''  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune.''  (I  am  fond  of  quoting  Shakespeare,  when  I  know  the 
passage  well,  and  can  do  it  with  safety.)  "  This  seems  uncommonly 
like  it:  so  in  with  you  Montague,  and  don't  stand  shivering  on  the 
bank — never  mind  the  cold — what  matter  though  the  stream  be  a 
little  rough  or  muddy,  or  sweep  along  with  it  many  Httle  disagree' 
abilities.  Have  courage,  old  boy  I"  (mentally  patting  myself  on  the 
back)  '^and  you  won't  be  swamped;  and  even  if  you  are,  is  such  a 
fate  much  worse  than  the  one  before  you?  If  you  lose  this  tide, 
the  same  old  jog-trot  sort  of  life,  the  same  struggle  at  quarter-day, 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  is  before  yon.  To  be  sure  old  Parker  may 
go,  or  be  taken  into  partnership,  and  you  may  get  his  place,  and  be 
able  to  treat  yourself  to  a  'bus  home  from  the  city — but  you'll  want  it 
then,  for  you  will  be  getting  old  and  shaky,  my  poor  fellow;  then, 
perhaps,  you  will  give  up  your  situation,  and  starve  on  your  savings, 
until,  at  last,  you  drop  off,  leaving  no  one  to  regret  you  but  your 
landlady,  who  will  hope,  as  she  puts  up  the  bill  on  your  sitting-room 
window,  that  her  next  lodger  may  pay  as  regularly." 

lliis  last  argument  appeared  conclusive,  though  it  certainly  did 
strike  me  as  strange,  that  but  the  day  before,  I  was  contemplating 
with  the  most  perfect  contentment  and  equanimity,  the  prospect 
which  I  now  drew  in  such  sombre  colours.  As  I  was  that  ni^t 
preparing  to  adq)t  my  favourite  method  of  discussing  a  weighty 
subject,  namely,  sleepmg  on  it,  a  mode  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
in  which  I  consider  myself  an  adept,  my  landlady  entered,  with  her 
usual  preliminary  enquiry  after  my  cold.  I  had  had  one  about  six 
months  previously,  but  she  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  it 
had  fastened  itself  on  my  constitution,  as  she  seldom  opened  a  con- 
versation without  asking  me  how  it  was.  In  the  present  instance 
she  begged  to  know,  was  there  anything  she  could  send  me  up  that 
might  relieve  the  cough ;  and  altogether  evinced  such  tender  solici- 
tude, that  when  I  recollected  the  ungracious  thoughts  respecting  her 
I  had  been  just  harbouring,  I  felt  convicted  of  the  basest  ingra- 
titude, and  accordingly  denounced  myself  as  a  monster.     The  sub- 
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sequent  part  of  her  conversation  was,  on  this  occasion,  about  the 
weekly  bill,  which  she  laid  on  the  table. 

I  have  often  remarked,  that  when  yon  are  doing  all  in  yonr  power 
to  go  to  sleep,  and  trying  all  those  impracticable  feats  nsaally 
recommended  for  that  purpose,  such  as  retrograding  throngh  the 
alphabet,  and  counting  backwards  from  one  hundred  to  one  indusire, 
nature  and  art  seem  to  conspire  to  frustrate  your  efforts;  your  watch 
ticks  with  unusual  vehemence,  as  if  determined  to  keep  you  awake, 
or  go  to  pieces  in  the  attempt;  should  your  next-door  neighbour  be 
possessed  of  a  poultry-yard,  the  cock  attached  to  that  establishment 
will  be  unusually  vigilant;  and  should  there  be  a  plurality  of  cats  in 
the  street,  they  will  be  sure  to  select  the  spot  beneath  your  ?rindow 
for  the  holding  of  their  revels.  In  my  case  the  animal  department  was 
ably  supported  by  a  conscientious  dog  in  the  next  garden,  who,  as  if 
aware  that  he  was  remarkably  ugly,  and  perfectly  useless,  felt  him- 
self bound  to  do  something  for  his  maintenance,  and  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant barking.  As  to  those  pieces  of  mechanism,  the  church  clocks,  I 
have  never  since  felt  total  confidence  in  them;  I  perceived  that  night 
such  a  difference  of  opinion  among  them,  that  I  have  remained,  even 
to  the  present  day,  sceptical  respecting  the  proverbial  regularity  of 
clock-work.  It  was  all  very  well,  so  long  as  they  were  busy  with 
the  small  hours,  but  when  the  chimes  were,  of  necessity,  compli- 
cated, the  discrepancy  was  painfully  evident  The  proceedings,  I 
remarked,  always  opened  by  a  little  shrill-toned  clock,  which  ap- 
appeared  to  set  all  the  others  going;  just  as  in  a  street  row,  one 
shrewish  woman  will  set  half  a  dozen  quietly  disposed  individuals 
vociferating  and  shouting.  The  stnun  was  then  taken  up  by  a 
couple  of  deeper  voiced  disputants,  who,  after  arguing  the  point 
between  themselves,  paused,  by  common  consent,  to  hear  what  the 
next  had  to  say;  he  then  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  deliberate  and 
sententious  solo;  then  another  pause,  and  a  distant  bell  would  be 
heard  sending  forth,  across  miles  of  roo^  a  new  theory  as  to  the 
correct  time;  on  which  three  or  four  nearer  would  seem  to  start 
up,  as  if  determined  to  dispute  the  last  opinion.  Several  times 
when  I  found,  to  my  great  delight,  my  thoughts  assuming  that 
wandering  aspect  which  is  a  sure  forerunner  of  sleep,  one  or  all  of 
the  conspirators,  would  bring  them  back  with  horrible  distinctness. 
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At  last,  however,  the  scene  changed,  and  I  found  m jsdf  magjcally 

inataUed  in  mj  Irish  estates,  and  premdmg  at  a  harvest  home,  which 

I  had  imnrided  in  right  regal  style  for  my  nnmeroiiB  tenantiy. 

Mounted  on  a  heer  barrel,  I  addressed  them  in  a  strain  of  impasdoned 

eloquence,  when  suddenly  the  top  gave  way,  and  I  discovered  that 

Messrs.  Filer  and  Nogs  had,  by  some  act  of  legerdemain,  possessed 

themselves  of  the  interior,  and  furnished  it  so  as,  in  erery  way,  to 

resemble  their  own  office  in  Lombard-street    As  I  was  endeavouring 

to  explain  the  unceremonious  mode  in  which  I  had  gained  admission, 

somebody  seemed  to  knock  outade  in  so  fiuniliar  a  manner,  that  it 

had  the  effect  of  wakening  me,  when  I  found  that  my  landhdy  had 

been,  according  to  her  own  account,  neariy  five  minntes  at  my  door 

with  the  hot  water. 

{To  he  contmuecL') 


Abt.  VI.— IRISH  ART,  ARTISTS,  AND  ART  UNIONS. 

The  fine  arts  in  Ireland  have  at  no  period  been  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  this  indeed  is  a  truism  so  well  established  and 
recognized,  that  it  is  scarcely  requisite  in  treating  of  art,  to  set  forth 
the  foct ;  but  the  causes  which  predispose  to,  and  in  a  great  degree 
occasion  their  unfortunate  position,  is  a  matter  on  which  we  are 
about  to  offer  a  few  observatioiis. 

Their  greatest  discouragement  in  this  country  is  unquesdonably  the 
apathy  towards  art,  not  to  say  the  inability  to  appreciate  it,  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  public  evince;  this  is  not  the  only  drawback 
to  their  development,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  great  one;  as  the  fine 
arts  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  that 
trade,  and  indeed  all  things  sublunary,  are  forced  to  acknowledge. 
This  may  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  rather  incompatible  with  Celtic 
tendendes,  with  our  natural  quickness  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  with 
the  numbers  of  our  countrymen  who  have  attained  to  eminence  in  the 
arts;  nevertheless  the  &ct  will  be  fi>nnd  so,  and  may  most  probably 
be  explained  in  some  degree,  by  the  social  and  political  position 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  &thers  and  mothers  of  the  present  men  and 
womcn^  by  the  want  of  a  diffusion  of  wealth  amongst  the  middle 
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dasses,  hy  the  aknost  total  absence  of  art  edacation,  and  not  least, 
by  political  turmoil;  which  is  a  great  and  terrible  .enemy  to  the  pro- 
gress of  art  and  refinement.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  matters  wUl  not 
be  alvrays  so,  and  no  donbt  some  dawn  of  better  promise  is  visible, 
bat  it  is  with  the  present  we  have  to  deal;  and  that  apathy  pre- 
vails, as  well  as  inability  to  appreciate  what  ought  to  be  appre- 
ciated, all  those  possessing  the  power  to  discriminate,  who  happen 
to  visit  our  annual  exhibitians,  will  find  most  abundant  and  con- 
dusory  proof;  th^  will  be  sickened  by  finding  the  very  worst 
productions  often  highly  praised  and  admired;  indeed  the  bad 
obtain  most  encomiums,  probably  because  they  come  more  to  the 
level  of  the  admirers  thereof:  and  there  is  joined  to  this,  an  uSSecr 
tation  of  judgment,  that  is  positively  disgusting  to  the  educated  in 
art;  they  afiect  a  sort  of  cynical  criticism  too,  that  vexes;  for  it 
is  ten  to  one,  but  they  all  say  it  is  a  horrid  exhibition,  that  there  are 
heaps  of  trash,  and  that  such  and  such  an  abominable  daub  ought 
never  to  be  admitted.  Although  one  will  often  have  regretfully  to 
coindde  with  this  latter  assertion,  yet,  as  there  are  several  works  of 
real  ability  on  the  walls,  g^erally  much  more  coiu^icuoualy  placed 
than  are  the  execrables,  the  wonder  is,  why  they  will  not  be  looked 
at  in  preference;  because  those  who  afiect  to  sneer  at  the  whole  exhi- 
bition, as  an  agglomeration  of  utter  daubmess,  set  themselves  up  for 
the  '*  judidous  few,"  and  *^ grieve"  accordingly;  after  all,  this  is  the 
most  prudent  course,  it  is  always  safer  to  condemn  than  to  praise; 
your  critic  may  be  safe  enough  in  faulting  a  real  good  thing,  for  if 
a  work  be  ever  so  first-rate,  it  is  certain  not  to  be  fiuiltless  in  eveiy 
particular;  but  once  let  our  discriminator  commend  a  glorious  daub, 
and  he  is  quenched  in  ridicule:  he  is  wise  enough  to  know  this,  and 
shapes  his  conduct  accordingly. 

It  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted,  that  so  many  really  very  inferior 
produodons  are  allowed  a  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Boyal  Hibernian 
Academy's  annual  exhibition.  It  is  contended  that  this  is  a  fault 
leaning  to  vurtue's  side ;  as  supposing  that  although  bad  enough  just 
then,  their  authors  may  be  encouraged  to  do  better  next  year. 
Many  artists  who  subsequently  attained  to  a  high  position  in  art, 
unquestionably  did  make  somewhat  indifferent  attempts  in  their  early 
career;  but  we  contend  that  where  there  is  real  genius  it  will  make 
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itself  evident;  rude  thoagh  be  its  first  emanatioDs,  still  thej  have 
the  stamp  of  mind ;  there  is  a  something  under  all,  which  glimmers 
forth ;  but  when  nothing  is  visible,  save  doll  nnmistakeable  medio- 
critj,  or  sometimes  not  even  so  mnch,  it  were  but  christian  charity 
to  discourage  the  perpetrators.  Comerford  said,  alluding  to  those 
patrons  who  invite  young  men  showing  a  little  talent  for  drawing, 
to  become  artists,  that  they  were  dding  a  real  and  substantial  in- 
jury  to  society;  they  were  destroying  very  excellent  carpenters, 
smiths,  house-painters,  &c  &c^  and  creating  a  dass  of  unfortunates, 
who  never  would  be  capable  of  doing  any  good  for  either  themselves 
or  others.  We  greatly  fear,  however,  that  the  admission  of  the 
works  in  question  is  as  much  owing  to  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  to  cover  their  walls,  as  to  the  more 
philanthropic  motive.  The  committee  take  perhaps  the  just  view  of 
what  the  public  look  for  and  expect  *'  This  celebrated  panorama,^' 
writes  an  editor  of  some  print,  "is  painted  on  15,000  square  jrards 
of  canvass,  and  if  the  spectator  has  not  quality,  why  he  has  quantity, 
and  that  is  just  as  good!" — aye,  just  as  good  with  the  many  indeed, 
no  doubt  of  it — ^but  an  institution  like  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy 
ought  rather  to  lead  public  taste  into  a  right  direction,  instead  of, 
according  to  our  supposition,  pandering  to  it  in  a  wrong  one.  It 
would  be,  we  conceive,  far  and  away  the  better  course  to  rest 
satisfied  with  a  smaller  portion  of  wall  being  covered  with  pictures. 
In  fact,  exhibition  rooms  are  invariably  built  on  an  altogether  wrong 
principle,  a  lofty  wall  is  by  no  means  the  requisite  which  architects 
seem  to  believe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  most  cases  it  becomes  a 
decided  annoyance.  No  picture  that  is  worth  hanging  at  all,  ought 
to  be  hung  so  as  to  look  worse  than  it  really  is,  especially  in  an 
annual  exhibition  of  works  by  living  artists,  where,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  becomes  a  serious  object  to  make  them  look  as  well  as 
possible ;  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  well  knovm  to  artists,  that  no 
picture  ever  looks  as  well  in  an  exhibition  room  as  in  the  studio. 
Now,  if  a  good  work  is  hung  high,  it  is  most  materially  injured  in  its 
artistic  effect,  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  if  a  bad  one  is  elevated, 
it  must  become  still  worse ;  but  as  the  acre  of  a  wall  is  expected  to 
be  covered,  ancient  and  time-honoured  custom  Jias  made  the  upper- 
most tiers  of  pictures  in  an  exhibition  room,  be  composed  of  all  that 
is  diabolical  in  art. 
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It  is  the  knowedg^  of  how  much  the  effect  of  a  picture  is  marred, 
that  makes  sach  a  fierce  contest  amongst  artists  for  what  is  deno« 
minated  '^  the  line  ;^'  that  is,  the  portion  of  wall  between  three 
and  seven  feet  from  the  floor,  and  which  is  the  only  position  in 
which  a  painting  can  be  fiiirly  viewed.  Now,  when  the  spectator 
stands  in  the  centre  of  an  exhibition  room,  the  works  hnng  on  the 
line  are  rather  concealed  bj  the  other  visitors;  not  so,  however,  with 
those  in  high  pUces;  they  glare  on  him  in  all  their  atrocity,  and  the 
coup-d^ceil  will  not  give  him  a  very  favourable  impression  as  to  the 
character  of  the  exhibition ;  it  also  affords  a  pretext  for  the  sneerers  to 
ask  if  ever  was  seen  such  a  heap  of  trash  ?  and  asseverate,  that  '<  there 
is  not  a  thing  worth  looking  at  in  the  entire  exhibition;"  in  this  way 
the  artists  and  the  daubers  are  alike  confounded.  In  short,  firom  those 
two  circumstances,  from  the  very  bad  pictures  which  the  committee 
admit,  and  the  flippant  and  depreciatory  tone  of  criticism  it  has  of 
late  become  fashionable  to  adopt,  the  Koyal  Hibernian  Academy, 
we  greatly  fear,  has  got  an  indifferent  reputation,  and  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  artistic  power  will  hardly  overcome  it ;  a  matter 
much  to  be  deplored — as  such  an  institution,  properly  directed, 
could  not  but  exercise  a  vast  influence  in  directing  pubUc  taste,  and 
creating  a  better  and  more  just  appreciation  of  art.  The  degree  of 
development  that  the  fine  arts  attain  in  any  country,  is  a  certain 
index,  pointing  out  its  progress  in  civilisation,  wealth,  and  power. 
Ireland's  position  exemplifies  this.  The  contrast,  as  regards  patron- 
age of  art  in  Great  Britain,  is  as  marked  as  in  most  other  respects. 
Purchases  of  pictures  out  of  the  Dublin  exhibitions  are,  in  truth, 
like  angels'  visits.  It  is  a  fact,  already  recorded  by  the  agency  of 
type  and  printers'  ink,  that  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nian Academy  in  1838,  the  sales  of  pictures  amounted  to  thirty 
shillings  I  And  we  well  remember  the  forlorn  appearance  of  the 
half  dozen  or  so  of  asterisks  in  the  catalogues,  which  marked  the 
pictures  for  sale — some  few  individuals  being  always  found,  who 
hibonred  under  the  extraordinary  mental  dduuon,  that  purchasers 
existed.  With  such  bright  rewards  in  prospect,  artists  did  not,  nor 
could  they  be  expected  to  exert  their  talents.  Portraiture  and  teach- 
ing became  the  only  walks  of  art  cultivated — artists,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's  liege  subjects,  being  expected  to  pay 
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rent  and  taxes,  and*  not  exempt  from  the  neoesattj  of  eating  and 
drinking. 

It  was  in  the  jear  Mowing  the  one  of  gigantic  sales  above 
alluded  to,  that  the  Bojal  Irish  Art  Union  was  established.  And 
from  that  ptfiod  commeneed  a  new  era  for  art  and  artists  in  Irelafid; 
bnt,  like  all  other  things  started  in  this  comitrj,  it  was  mtsmanagwl, 
and  faOed — not  from  the  want  of  public  support,  for  never  was  aaj 
institution  better  sustained — but  it  fruled,  because  it  did  not  deserve 
to  succeed.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  its  promoters  wiD 
ascribe  the  &ilure  to  any  or  every  cause,  except  the  one  of  there 
being  any  thing  wrong  in  its  management;  but  the  public  only 
ceased  to  support  the  Art  Union  when  it  found  the  institution  con- 
ducted on  certain  crochety  and  mistaken  ideas,  in  oppomtion  to  the 
wishes  of  the  whole  profession. 

The  Royal  Irish  Art  Union  made  the  fotal  mistake,  at  its  very 
outset,  of  pkdng  itself  rather  in  antagonism  with  the  artists — a 
class  of  all  others  which  it  most  affected,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  depended  on  for  its  efficiency;  but  a  disposition  was  mani- 
fested to  ascribe  every  suggestion  that  emanated  from  an  artist  to 
an  interested  motive.  Before  the  Art  Union  commenced  to  woric 
even,  a  member  of  its  committee  expressed  his  conviction,  that  the 
Selection  Committee  would  have  to  fly  Dublin  at  the  dose  of  the 
exhibition,  lest  the  artists  would  assassinate  them— 4Uid  this  spirit 
manifested  itself  in  many  ways.  There  was  not,  at  any  time,  an 
artist  on  the  Committee  of  Management,  although  neariy  eveiy 
member  of  the  profession  at  first  was  a  subscriber. 

Not  less  vital  was  the  mistake  of  having  a  committee  to  select 
and  purchase  the  pictures,  &c.,  which  were  to  be  distributed, 
instead  of  the  system  of  money  prizes,  so  suceessftdly  adopted 
by  the  London  Art  Union;  which  enabled  a  subscriber  gaining  a 
prize  to  gratify  his  own  taste  in  the  selection  of  a  work  of  art — 
paying  the  artist  by  an  order  on  the  Art  Union  Committee.  And 
if  the  prizeholder  preferred  a  work  priced  at  a  lower  sum  than  the 
amount  of  his  prize,  he  was  at  liberty  to  select  it,  but  the  overplus 
became  forfeited  to  the  society;  likewise,  if  a  work  of  art  costing  a 
greater  sum  was  fonded,  the  prizeholder  was  permitted  to  add  the 
diffisrence — and  this  occurred  in  yery  many  instances;  but  no  prize- 
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holder  was  allowed  to  divide  his  prize,  by  pnichasing  a  number 
of  pictnres;  only  one  work  could  be  selected.  The  ntility  of  this 
arrangement  is  manifest;  for  otherwise  there  wonld  be  a  danger  of 
the  larger  prizes  being  frittered  away  in  the  purchase  of  minor 
works.  This  system  is  infinitely  preferable;  it  indnoes  people  to 
think  and  reason  on  art,  and  is  therefore  edncationaL  A  prize- 
holder  lacking  judgment,  taste,  or  discrimination,  is  nearly  certain 
to  seek  opinions  from  others  whom  he  conceives  possess  those 
acquirements;  besides  which,  it  so  immediately  resembles  the  legiti- 
mate public  patronage  of  art 

By  the  system  of  a  committee  selectmg  the  works  from  the 
exhibilaon,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  doubt,  that  even  idien  a 
prize  was  obtained  by  a  subscriber,  the  department  or  style  of  art 
which  he  fonded  most,  should  fall  to  his  share.  Landscapes  were 
allotted  to  those  who  preferred  sculpture^  and  figure  subjects  to  the 
admirers  of  marine  views;  in  fact,  it  reminds  one  of  the  mysterious 
dispensations  of  Pn>vidence  evinced  in  the  distribution  of  coats  to 
the  general  postmen — *<  all  the  long  men  get  short  coats,  and  all  the 
short  men  long  ones." — (vide  "Pickwick  Papers.")  One  conse- 
quence was,  that  those  who  had  no  feeling  or  taste  whatever  for  art, 
made  use  of  the  pretence  of  not  liking  the  work  which  fell  to  their 
lot,  as  a  reason  for  disposing  of  it;  and  as  the  man  who  prefers  a 
pur  of  breeches  to  a  painting  by  Landseer,  will  not  be  difficult  to 
please  regarding  the  price  he  may  obtain,  the  Art  Union  prizes 
were  offered  for  sale,  in  all  quarters  of  the  dty,  at  a  fburth,  and 
sometimes  at  an  eighth  of  the  price  the  artists  received  for  them.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  a  proviso  had  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  legalizing  Art  Unions,  prohibiting  any  prize- 
holdo'  fit>m  disposing  of  his  prize,  until  one  year  after  its  distribu- 
tion by  the  society.  The  money  prizes  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
have  counteracted  this  tendency,  as  having  selected  a  picture  or 
other  woriL  of  art,  to  the  prizeholder's  own  fancy,  shame,  if  no 
higher  feding,  would  prevent  its  being  immediatdy  disposed  of  for 
any  thing  it  might  bring  in  the  market. 

The  Royal  Irish  Art  Union  acted  on  the  system  of  bureauocracy, 
prevailing  to  such  an  extent  in  contmental  institutions,  which  pre- 
supposesi  that  mankind  are  children,  quite  incapable,  if  left  to  them- 
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selves,  of  doiog  any  thing  right,  and  therefore  kindly  takes  every 
thing  into  its  own  hands.  Acting  on  this  system,  the  Committee  of 
Selection  issued  their  fiat,  and  the  Irish  public  were  required  to 
take  trustingly,  and  without  enquiry,  every  work  as  most  admirable, 
which  coincided  with  the  ideas  of  excellence  entertained  by  the 
committee.  Not  much  improvement  in  public  taste  was  likely  to 
result  finom  this  system  of  teaching  the  principles  of  art  by  rote, 
even  if  the  committee  possessed,  within  itself,  the  first  taste  of 
genius  of  the  age — which  it  did  not  At  first,  indeed,  the  public 
was  willing  enough  to  give  the  committee  credit  for  all  the  discrimi- 
nation it  supposed  itself  to  possess,  and  its  decisions  became  most 
potent  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  observe,  that  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Art  Union's  active  existence,  it  was  much  less 
objectionable  in  its  procedure  than  it  subsequently  became.  The 
Royal  Irish  Art  Union  professed  itself  established,  *'  to  raise  the 
arts  in  Ireland  from  their  degraded  position,"  and  "to  create  a 
patronage  that  would  induce  our  artists  to  devote  their  time  and 
talents  to  works  above  mere  portraiture."  The  plan  of  the  society, 
as  arranged  at  a  meeting  held  in  Dublin,  8th  April,  1 839,  was  as 
follows: — 

**  This  Society  is  established  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Ireland,  by  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  living  artists  exhibited  in  the 
metropolis. 

"  A  Committee  consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  chosen  at  a  general 
meeting  of  subscribers,  select  and  purchase  at  the  exhibitions,  firom  the 
artists  in  Dublin,  such  works  of  art  as  are  creditable  to  the  talent  and  genius 
of  the  country;  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  these  prizes  are  distributed  by 
lot  amongst  the  subscribers." 

In  the  Society's  Report  for  the  year  1840,  the  following  passage 
occurs — 

"  Tour  Committee  would,  however,  recommend  to  their  successors,  to 
impose  so  fisr  a  restriction  on  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  foreign  and  non- 
resident artists,  as  to  give  the  preference  in  every  case  where  the  merits 
are  equal,  to  such  works  as  have  been  painted  within  the  year,  and  expressly 
for  the  exhibition  in  Ireland.  They  consider  that  this  will  give  the  resi- 
dent artists  a  fair  priority,  with  a  proper  stimulus  for  exertion,  and  allow 
the  productions  of  each  successive  year  to  bear  evidence  in  themselves  of 
the  advance  of  art." 
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These  were  the  groands  npon  which  public  support  was  solicited 
for  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  and  upon  those  grounds  the  Ii-ish 
pnblic  most  liberaUj  subscribed  to  that  Institution;  but  it  will 
scarcely  be  credited,  that  the  way  in  which  the  committee  carried 
out  those  professions  was,  by  allocating  a  larger  portion  of  the  funds 
placed  at  their  disposal,  on  non-resident  artists,  than  on  the  artists 
in  Ireland.  This  was  not  the  course  pursued  in  the  two  first  years  of 
its  existence;  during  that  period,  the  constitution  of  the  society  was 
adhered  to,  and  the  results  were  in  the  mun  satis^tory;  but  in  the 
subsequent  years,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  a  totally  different 
principle  seems  to  have  pervaded  its  councils,  and  the  consequence  is, 
the  gradual  extinction  of  what  might  have  been  a  most  useful  and 
Taluable  institution.  In  the  two  first  years,  viz.,  1840  and  1841, 
there  were  works  of  art  amounting  to  £  1 000  purchased  fix)m  resident 
artists,  and  a  sum  of  £510  was  spent  on  works  produced  by  non- 
residents; but  fi^m  the  year  1843  to  1848  inclusive,  £5,470  was 
Impropriated  to  the  purchase  of  works  by  non-resident  artists,  and  a 
sum  of  only  £3,572  was  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the  artists 
residing  in  this  country.  The  absurdity  of  supposing  for  an  instant 
that  the  productions  of  English,  or  even  of  Anglo-Irish  artists,  could 
by  possibility  be  thought  creditable  to  Ireland,  is  self-evident,  and 
how  the  Art  Union  Committee  of  Selection  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  "  creditable  to  the  talent  and  genius  of  the  country," 
we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  That  Irishmen  have  attained 
to  eminence  in  art,  literature,  or  science,  we,  as  feUow-oountrymen, 
may  surely  feel  some  laudable  pride;  but  that  we  should  take  the 
credit  of  all  the  talents  which  others  have  had  the  taste  to  appre- 
ciate and  foster,  is  surely  mean,  and  akin  to  the  procedure  of  the  fiy 
in  the  fable,  who  congratulated  himself  on  having  raised  all  the  dust 
.  caused  by  the  coach.  Indeed  the  Committee  have  furnished  irrefra- 
gable prooi,  that  they  considered  themselves  as  having  departed  from 
the  original  constitution  and  basis  of  the  society ;  for  feeling  the  utter 
absurdity  of  so  designating  their  English  purchases,  they  caused  the 
following  ingenious  interpolation  to  be  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of 

their  prizes  in  1 846 — 

"  Plan  as  arrranged  at  a  meeting  held  in  Dublin,  April  8,  1639,  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde  in  the  chair,  and  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting  held 
15th  At>ril,  IMO. 

VOL.  L — ^KO.  L  I 
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**  This  Society  is  established  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  Arts  in 
Ireland,  by  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  living  artists  exhibited  in  the 
metropolis. 

*'  A  Committee  consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  chosen  at  a  general 
meeting  of  subscribers,  select  and  purchase  at  the  exhibitions  oi  DmbS*, 
such  works  as  are  creditable  Jitr  talent  and  geniutj  and  Uke^  to  promoie  a 
correct  feeling  and  taste  for  art  throughout  the  country  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  season  these  priies  are  distributed  by  lot  amongst  the  subscribers." 

The  words  in  italics  show  the  entirely  new  signification  which  the 
Committee  sought  to  foist  on  the  public,  as  the  original  constitntion 
of  the  society.  It  would  be  a  proceeding  greatly  to  be  deplored  by 
all  interested  in  the  development  and  progress  of  art  in  Ireland,  if 
the  Committee  were  entirely  debarred  from  purchasing  any  works 
contributed  from  England  or  elsewhere,  by  artists  of  superior  attain- 
ments to  our  own.  Their  works  being  brought  in  juxtaposition  with 
those  produced  in  the  country,  would  no  doubt  afford  that  *'  proper 
stimulus  for  exertion''  alluded  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Art  Union 
already  quoted;  but  quite  a  different  result  was  arrived  at,  by  the 
system  adopted  of  swamping  the  new-bom  exertions  of  our  own 
artists,  by  the  quantities  of  non-resident  productions  which  crowded 
their  efforts  into  the  back  ground,  or  more  strictly,  up  to  the  ceiling. 
But  indeed  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  is  quite  as  much,  perhaps 
fiir  more,  to  blame,  than  is  the  Art  Union  Committee,  for  if  that  body 
had  not  in  the  first  instance  given  the  Art  Union  the  opportunity, 
by  the  quantity  of  English  works  with  which  their  exhibitions  were 
inundated,  the  Committee  of  Selection,  could  not  with  any  show  of 
propriety,  have  pursued  the  mischievous  course  which  it  clung  to  so 
pertinaciously;  and  surely,  when  a  body  of  artists  could  not  be  true 
to  the  interests  of  their  own  profession,  a  few  gentlemen  in  nowise 
connected  with  it,  save  by  a  kindred  feeling  for  art,  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  acting  similarly.  The  Association  for  the  promotion  of  * 
the  fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  (an  Art  Union  Society,)  at  its  establish- 
ment, with  true  Scottish  prudence,  restricted  itself  to  the  purchase 
of  works  produced  by  natives  of  that  countiy;  and  when,  several 
years  afterwards,  it  became  apparent  that  art  had  sufficiently 
progressed  to  be  able  to  bear  competition  with  the  English  school, 
the  regulation  was  rescinded,  and  the  great  principle  of  free  trade  in 
art,  as  in  all  else,  was  allowed  to  come  into  healthful  activity. 
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The  arts  can  onlj  advance  by  the  advance  of  artists — ^thej  act 
and  re-act  on  each  other,  and  it  was  mainly  by  attempting  to 
separate  them,  that  the  Art  Union  failed.  There  is  a  certain  point 
beyond  which  competition  eventuates  in  utter  discouragement,  and 
effort  IS  relaxed  from  a  conviction  of  its  hopelessness.  Up  to  1840 
there  was  literally  no  encouragement  for  art  in  any  of  its  branches, 
save  portraiture,  and  of  that  even  not  much ;  men  therefore  turned 
there  attention  to  other  pursuits,  and  those  who  possessed  that 
dedded  bent  of  genius,  which  clings  through  all  discouragement  to 
its  object,  sought  countries  where  their  efforts  were  better  appreciated. 
The  Royal  Irish  Art  Union  created  a  new  field  for  its  patronage; 
it  professed  its  great  object  to  be  the  development  of  art,  in  a  country 
where  art  was  in  a  straggling  and  enfeebled  state.  This  was  its 
highest  mission,  and  if  divested  of  this  object,  it  would  become  but  a 
trading  speculation  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Proficiency  in  art, 
either  by  nations  or  individuals,  is  only  arrived  at  by  years  of 
patient  toil  and  application ;  to  expect  our  struggling  artists  could 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  artists  of  England,  for  years  in  pos- 
session of  advantages  and  patronage  altogether  wanting  here;  was 
surely  as  rational  as  to  expect  a  child  to  contend  successfully  with  a 
full  grown  man ;  and  therefore,  when  the  first  year's  Report  of  the 
Art  Union  Committee  enjoined  on  "  their  successors  so  far  a  restric- 
tion on  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  foreign  and  non-resident  artists, 
as  to  give  the  preference  in  every  case  where  the  merits  are  eqwdj'* 
was  virtually  to  give  no  preference  whatever.  It  must  occur  to 
every  astute  mind,  that  if  the  object  of  the  Art  Union  be  merely  to 
"  advance  art  in  Ireland,**  by  disseminating  *'  works  which  are  credi- 
table for  talent  and  genius^  and  likely  to  promote  a  correct  feeling 
and  taste  for  art  throughout  the  country,"  its  establishment  was 
altogether'  a  work  of  supererogation,  as  the  London  Art  Union, 
established  some  years  prior  to  the  Royal  Irish,  was  in  a  much  better 
position  for  carrying  out  such  an  object,  and  it  could  have  been 
more  economically,  as  well  as  more  certainly  advanced,  by  instituting 
a  branch  office  for  collecting  subscriptions  in  Dnblin;  the  veiy 
highest  class  works,  and  best  emanations  of  the  English  artists,  being 
at  the  disposal  of  the  London  Art  Union ;  whereas  to  our  exhibitions 
are  forwarded  only  those  works  already  exhibited  in  England,  which 
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hare  failed  in  obtaining  porchasera,  and  may  therefore,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  daased  as  the  refuse  of  the  London  exhibitions. 

Art  Union  Societies  originated  in  Germany,  and  were  established 
many  years  there  before  being  introduced  into  Great  Britain;  their 
peculiar  feature  was,  that  a  number  of  individuals  of  limited  income, 
by  joining  their  aggregate  of  small  subscriptions,  were  enabled  to 
become  possessors  of  works  of  art,  that,  before  the  establishment  of 
such  institutions,  were  quite  beyond  their  means,  thus  disseminating 
taste  and  feeling  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  On  their  introdnc- 
tion  into  mercantile  and  matter-of-fact  England,  a  new  feature  was 
added  to  them,  viz. — diffuMon  of  engravings.  One  of  the  pictures 
purchased  was  engraved,  and  a  copy  given  as  a  bonus  to  each  of  the 
subscribers;  whether  this  was  really  a  judicious  addition,  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine:  what  is  possesed  by  nearly 
everybody,  nobody  particularly  values;  and  an  Art  Union  print  was 
certainly  infinitely  less  thought  of  than  almost  any  other  print  The 
fact  is,  a  work  of  the  highest  excellence,  if  seen  in  every  print  and 
framemaker's  window,  and  hanging  in  every  house  one  enters, 
will  inevitably  pall  on  the  eye,  and  become  distastefid  from  too 
frequent  repetition.  However,  be  the  introduction  of  engravings  a 
desirable  feature,  or  the  reverse,  in  Art  Unions,  it  certainly  engrosses 
a  large  portion  of  the  funds;  during  seven  years  of  our  Art  Union^s 
existence,  over  £8,000  was  so  appropriated.  In  Ireland,  as  regards 
art  there  was  no  printing  press — her  twin  sister,  literature,  was  dif- 
ferently circumstanced — but  the  creadon  of  an  Irish  artistes  brain  had 
no  opportunity  of  becoming  patent  to  the  public:  to  engrave  a  work 
from  our  annual  exhibitions  was  therefore  a  great  boon  to  the  ardsts 
of  this  country;  but  in  this  even  the  committee  could  not  be  true 
to  its  mission — ^the  spirit  of  tuft-hunting  that  is  implanted  to  such  an 
extent  in  eveiy  thing  Irish,  was  apparent  in  its  selections  for  engrav- 
ing. No  meeting  or  assembly  is  thought  anything  of,  unless  presided 
over  or  graced  by  nobility ;  lower  in  the  social  scale,  when  the 
presence  of  a  lord  can  scarce  be  hoped  for,  the  sparkle  of  a  military 
uniform  is  the  essential,  which,  if  by  dire  misfortune  wanting,  renders 
madam's  party  a  comparative  failure;  every  institution  must  be  a 
Boyal  one— and  even  the  butcher  and  baker  pursues  his  calling — 
^  By  Authority."    This  utter  absence  of  mdependent  spirit  and  self- 
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reliance  has  done  more  to  check  progress,  than  would  readily  be 
snpposed. 

In  its  prints,  also,  the  Art  Union  commenced  excellently; 
« the  Blind  Girl  at  a  Holy  Well,"  by  Barton,  and  **  the  Young 
Mendicant's  Noviciate,"  by  Rothwell,  were  admirable  in  all  respects, 
were  both  high  dass  works  of  art,  were  both  exhibited  in  our  exhi- 
bitions, and  were  both  by  resident  artists;  but  afterwards,  distin- 
guished names  seemed  to  be  the  only  desideratum  sought  by  the 
committee.  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shoe's  "  BeUsarius,"  described  as  the 
**  che/'d^auvre  of  that  distinguished  Irishman,"  was  a  most  unhappy 
choice, — uninteresting,  nnartistic,  and  common-place.  Maclise's 
"  Peep  into  Futurity,"  never  peeped  out  of  it ;  Mulready's  *'  Fight 
Interrupted,"  is  also  in  the  womb  of  time ;  and  Heaven  only  knows 
what  prindple  guided  the  selection  of  Corregio's  ''Egerial"  a  com- 
position destitute  either  of  mind,  truth,  or  delicacy.  Except  in  the 
instances  of  Barton  and  Rothwell,  no  work  from  our  annual  exhi- 
bitions was  selected  for  engraving — no  talent  *<  to  fortune  and  to 
fame  alike  unknown"  has  been  elicited.  Here  was  a  magnificent 
opportunity  utterly  lost.  The  committee  cannot  look  back  on  the 
eight  or  nine  years'  existence  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  with  the 
expenditure  of  nearly  £28,500,  and  point  to  anything  great  or 
lasting  it  had  achieved.  On  the  contrary,  the  arts  are  left  in  a  far 
worse  position  than  before  its  advent;  for  there  is  now  joined  to  the 
apathy  of  the  public,  an  equal  apathy  on  the  part  of  artists,  and  the 
energy  to  produce  anything  noble  in  art,  is  as  much  wanting  as  the 
appreciation  or  patronage  to  call  it  forth. 

It  has  been  often  stated  by  the  committee  that  the  resident 
artists  demanded  most  exorbitant  prices,  and  this  circumstance  has 
been  advanced  as  the  reason  why  more  of  our  artists'  works  were 
not  purchased.  Undoubtedly  to  some  extent  this  is  true  enough. 
Works  of  the  kind  being  a  new  requirement  in  Ireland,  their 
producers  did,  in  some  instances,  greatly  over-valae  them ;  but  the 
committee  rather  gave  the  initiative  in  this,  and  awarded  to  its 
favourites,  prices  that  were  quite  as  exorbitant ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
but  natural  that  other  artists,  not  so  fortunate,  should  estimate  their 
works  as  equally  worthy  of  price,  and,  in  some  cases,  they  were  per- 
fectly justified  in  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion.     Neither  did  the 
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committee,  hy  the  Hne  of  condact  it  adopted,  tend  to  bring  snch  pre- 
tensions to  a  right  leveL  Men  of  abstract  pnrsnits  are  proTeibiaDj 
sensitive,  and  quick  to  take  offence,  and  artists  most  peculiarly  sou 
The  Selection  Committee  assumed  quite  too  high  a  tone.  In  the 
printed  notice  usually  forwarded  to  the  artists,  they  were  infbnned 
that  '^  the  committee  could  award^^  such  a  price.  Now,  when  no 
award  was  sought,  this  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  annoying;  and 
the  objections  to  price  seemed  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  kind  of 
determining  principle.  Artists,  required  to  accept  five  pounds  leas, 
were  greatly  chagrined  at  finding,  in  the  following  year,  when  they 
had  purpously  asked,  for  works  almost  exactly  similar  in  all  respects, 
the  very  price  named  by  the  committee,  to  find  a  sdll  further  reduc- 
tion of  five  pounds  was  '*  awarded ;''  in  many  cases  also,  for  £25  and 
£30  pictures,  two  and  three  pounds  less  wero  offered — a  system  of 
higgling,  for  art  especially,  which,  however  passable  in  an  individual, 
is,  from  a  public  body,  most  atrocious  1  Also,  in  the  published  Ust 
of  works  purchased  for  the  society,  certain  of  them  were  marked 
**  artists'  price,''  thereby,  of  course,  making  it  evident,  that  when 
this  significant  sentence  did  not  appear,  the  price  had  been  beaten 
down — a  thing  which  a  high-minded  artist  would  of  course  prefer 
not  to  have  made  public  It  is  very  questionable,  however,  that,  if 
the  committee  had  paid  to  artists  for  their  works  larger  prices  than 
they  were  entitled  to,  or  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  bring,  such 
disastrous  consequences  would  have  ensued  as  the  course  taken  has 
entailed;  and  it  is  morally  certain,  if  the  money  prize  system  had 
been  adopted,  such  a  contingency  would  never  have  arisen.  How- 
soever the  committee  may  be  influenced  by  either  damour  or 
diqueism,  certainly  the  public  can  not ;  and  the  prices  usually  asked 
by  English  artists,  as  well  as  public  opinion,  would  very  rapidly 
bring  extravagant  pretensions  to  a  rational  basis;  and  the  Royal 
Irish  Art  Union  would  now  be  a  benefit  to  society,  and  an  honour 
to  its  founders,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
extinct  But  so  wedded  to  the  Selection  Committee  system  were  its 
managers,  and  so  strenuously  did  they  advocate  it,  in  preference  to 
that  of  money  prizes,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  Art  Union  agitation,  on  their  presumed  illegality  and 
immoral  tendency,  that,  carried  awaj  by  the  same  ftu'or,  it  recom- 
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mended  the  prohibition  of  any  other  system ;  and  it  was  onlj  owing 
to  a  most  persevering  and  determined  stand  that  the  managers  of 
the  London  Art  Union  were  enabled  to  preserve  the  idtegritj  of 
their  institntioiL  Had  that  body  been  forced  to  adopt  the  system  so 
bepraised  by  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union,  it  would,  instead  of  the 
prosperous  and  highly  useful  career  it  is  so  successfully  pursuing, 
most  mdubitably  be  now  in  the  same  unenviable  predicament  of  the 
latter  institution. 

Having  found  it  necessary,  in  order  clearly  to  point  out  those 
causes  which  superinduced  the  failure  of  our  Art  Union,  to  write 
much  in  dispraise  of  its  management,  it  is  but  fairness  to  allude  to 
those  pointa  deserving  of  commendation ;  and,  unquestionably,  to  its 
promoters,  and  especially  to  the  gentleman  who  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
Eonoraiy  Secretary,  is  due  the  merit  of  having  created  a  feeling  for 
art,  and  giving  an  impetus  to  its  progress  that,  considering  the  for- 
mer apathy  towards  it,  was  really  astounding;  and  only  makes 
regret  more  poignant,  that  his  untiring  energy  and  perseverance 
should  have  received  such  an  unhappy  bias,  as  to  neutralise,  in  a 
great  measure,  those  admirable  results ;  for  no  set  of  men  ever  evinced 
such  determination  in  clinging  to,  and  carrying  out,  against  all  oppo- 
sition, their  own  peculiar  ideas. 

The  feeling  aroused  in  &vour  of  arts  was  remarkably  evinced  by 
the  vast  increase  of  visitors  to  the  annual  exhibition,  and  also  by  the 
purchase  of  several  works — ^in  itself  an  altogether  new  feature  in  this 
country.  The  committee,  by  offering  prizes  for  engraving,  essayed 
to  develope  that  art,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Art  Union,  that  a  copperplate  printing-press  was  for  the  first  time  set 
up  in  Dublin  by  an  enterprising  citizen,  Mr  Cranfield,  by  which  the 
committee  was  enabled  to  have  the  Society's  engravings  printed 
under  its  own  immediate  superintendence.  This  gentleman  has  also 
entered  into  the  print  publishing  trade,  and  induced  an  eminent  en- 
graver to  become  a  resident  amongst  us,  and  several  high  class  works 
have  been  lately  published  by  Mr.  Granfield — ^painted,  engraved,  and 
printed  in  this  country.  These  fruits  have  certainly  been  owing  to 
the  Art  Union,  and  we  must  only  hope  that  aU  will  not  prove  evan- 
escent; but  the  taste  for  art,  as  evidenced  by  the  visitors  to  our 
exhibitions,  and  also  the  exhibitions  themselves,  have  fallen  back  to 
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their  fonner  state — ^but  on  this  subject  we  shall  have  some  farther 
remarks  to  offer. 

The  National  Art  Union,  established  here  in  1 844,  took  even  more 
effectual  steps  to  found  a  school  of  engraving  in  Dublin,  as  its  mana- 
gers induced  an  engraver  to  come  over  to  this  country,  and  thdr  first 
print,  *^  Sunday  morning,*'  painted  by  Mr.  William  Brocas,  was  en- 
graved here.  This  society  was  based  on  the  money  prize  system 
and  in  its  general  management  gave  much  satis&ction;  but  its  snb- 
scription  being  only  five  shillings,  the  greater  portion  of  its  funds  was 
absorbed  by  the  expense  of  the  annual  engravings,  and  but  a  small 
portion  was  available  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  However, 
had  the  funds  at  its  disposal  been  larger,  its  career  of  usefulness 
would  have  been  much  extended,  as  those  errors  in  judgment,  fiUlen 
into  by  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union  managers,  were  avoided  by  this 
society.  Latterly,  the  yearly  subscription  was  raised  to  ten  shil-^ 
lings;  but  from  the  disfavour  into  which,  in  this  country  at  least. 
Art  Unions  have  fallen,  and  the  great  expense  of  the  engraving,  the 
society  is  not  making  progress.  Indeed,  from  the  little  fitvonr  in 
which  all  Art  Union  prints  are  held,  it  is  questionable  but  that,  if 
established  on  the  original  German  system  of  having  no  prints,  il 
might  succeed  better,  for,  even  with  the  most  flourishing  Art  Union 
in  the  kingdom,  the  proportion  of  prizes  to  subscribers  is  as  one  to 
fifty. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  art-education  in  Ireland  has  been 
already  alluded  to  in  this  article,  as  a  great  cause  of  our  backward 
position  as  regards  the  fine  arts — ^in  fact,  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is 
altogether  a  luxurious  and  elegant  amusement  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  is  not  thought  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  have  any 
other  use,  or  imagined  to  be  at  all  utilitarian.  For  many  years 
there  has  been  a  very  excellent  drawing-school  attached  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  and  certainly,  to  be  useful,  it  could  not  be  con- 
nected with  a  Society  better  adapted  to  render  it  so;  but  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils,  we  believe,  seldom  averaged  more  than  fifty,  and  in- 
stead of  making  the  education  there  imparted  practically  of  value,  as 
applying  to  various  branches  of  trade,  the  majority  seemed  only 
anxious  to  become  professional  artists — a  walk  of  life,  requiring  an 
amount  of  talent  not  given  to  many — even,  at  the  best,  somewhat 
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precarious— -and,  with  mediocre  acquirements,  the  most  wretched. 
In  France  eveiybody,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  taught  to  draw 
as  naturally  as  to  write;  there  its  usefulness  in  all  branches  of 
industry  is  well  recognized,  and  its  fruits  are  evidenced  by  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  proficiency  of  its  people  in  all  the  elegancies  of  taste  and 
design:  there  b  a  general  appreciation  too  of  that  which  is  beautiful, 
in  preference  to  bad  or  vulgar  in  form.  The  late  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor 
used  to  say,  that  '<  beauty  was  as  cheap  as  ugliness,  and  a  deal  pre- 
ferable any  day;''  but  we  fear  this  principle  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood in  Ireland,  and  manufieu^turers  are  forced  to  make  articles  to 
suit  the  market.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  willow  pattern  plate ! 
would  such  an  abomination  be  tolerated  in  France?  Yet  it  is  im- 
possible in  this  country  to  get  it  understood,  that  a  plain  white  plate 
is  an  elegant  article,  compared  with  such  a  spedmen  of  pictorial  or- 
nament! or  that  a  jug  or  a  cup,  daubed  with  one  or  two  rubs  of  red 
and  blue  paint,  is  not  thereby  improved  in  its  appearance.  The 
School  of  Design,  lately  established  in  connexion  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  will  no  doubt  do  much  towards  creating  a  better 
state  of  things;  and  we  hope  its  sphere  of  utility  will  not  be  con- 
tracted, owing  to  a  higher  class  in  society  avuling  themselves  of  its 
instruction,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  for  whom  it  was  more  especially 
intended,  and  of  which  we  have  heard  some  whispers.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  also,  that>  unless  art-education  becomes  more  generally 
diffused  amongst  the  people,  by  means  of  our  National  Schools,  &c, 
the  School  of  Design  will  only  half  effect  its  object;  if  that  which  is 
beautiful  in  its  design  is  not  generally  appreciated,  manufacturers 
wiU  not  produce  it;  for  after  all  beauty  is  not  quite  as  cheap  as  ugli- 
ness, and  unless  there  is  a  disposition  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the 
elegant  article,  the  ugly  one  will  prove  the  most  remunerative. 
There  is  peih^s  no  manufacture  in  which  taste,  both  in  the  de- 
signer and  the  purchaser,  is  so  much,  or  so  generally  in  requisition, 
as  in  paper-hanging  for  walls  of  dwelling-houses ;  and  the  superiority 
of  the  French  designs  over  those  of  home  make  is  in  nothing  so  evi- 
dent As  we  were  admiring  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  kind 
at  an  establishment  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago,  the  shopman  took 
occasion  to  remark  how  very  few  of  them  were  purchased,  although, 
he  said,  they  were  very  generally  admired.     We  opined  that  per- 
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haps  thej  might  be  too  expensive.  He  said — do,  not  so  mucli 
owing  to  that  cause,  for  often  a  more  costlj  paper,  in  the  usual  old 
style,  with  plenty  of  ^t  ornament,  was  selected;  bat  that,  gene- 
rallj,  when  the  plain  affair  was  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  more 
tasteful  design,  cheapness  got  the  preference;  the  disposition  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  procnre  the  more  elegant  article,  was 
altogether  wanting,  and  the  gaudy,  or  the  vulgar,  obtained  most  ad- 
mirers. Tmly,  we  thought,  ^'  like  cleaveth  to  like."  In  how  few 
houses  one  enters  the  paper-hangings  are  in  good  taste,  or  selected 
with  a  regard  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  rooms ;  very  seldom  is  seen 
the  beautifully  pannelled  papers,  with  the  chaste  flower  borders,  that 
our  French  neighbours,  and,  indeed,  latterly  the  English  also,  delight  ia 
so  much;  and  yet  nothing  is  so  constantly  before  the  eye,  or  is  more 
calculated  to  influence  taste,  especially  in  the  growing  generation. 

Unquestionably,  there  is  a  vast  improvement,  both  in  the  character 
of  the  designs  for  embellishing  our  dwellings,  and  in  public  tasta  In 
articles  of  furniture,  it  is  no  less  evident  The  superiority  of  the 
circle  and  the  curved  line,  over  the  square  form,  is  better  recognized. 
Who  that  remembers  the  villainous  chairs  and  tables  that  surrounded 
their  in&ncy,  will  not  see  the  immense  improvement  on  such  ngij 
forms — the  square  legs  getting  smaller  as  they  approached  the 
ground,  and  all  the  other  mis-shapen  abominations  that  were  then 
thought  beautiful.  In  all  articles  of  hardware,  in  fenders,  grates* 
and  chimney-pieces,  and  in  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses,  the 
improvement  is  most  marked;  even  the  Uttle  articles  of  bijouterie 
spread  on  drawing-room  tables,  evince  a  progress  in  taste,  and  show 
that  ultimately  the  Fine  Arts  cannot  but  attain  to  their  proper  posi- 
tion in  Ireland. 

It  has  been  said,  that  *'  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow, 
where  only  one  existed  before,  deserves  well  of  his  country;"  but  he 
who  originates  a  new  opening  for  human  industry,  especially  one 
adapted  to  the  employment  of  women,  in  this  age,  when  there  are 
so  few  outiets  for  their  industry,  and  so  many  temptations  to  vice,  is 
surely  infinitely  more  a  benefactor  of  his  species.  It  is  calculated 
that  in  Paris  nearly  30,000  women  earn  an  honourable  subsistence 
by  the  manuflEu^ture  of  various  little  articles  of  taste  and  ornament, 
principally  of  paper,  or  papier-mache ;  and  can  the  iron  utilitarian 
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show  anj  sach  results  from  his  standard  of  usefulness,  or  point 
out  better  means  for  the  employment  of  a  ^'sorplns  population." 
Natnre  seems  to  indicate  this,  by  developing  a  desire  for  that  which 
is  elegant  in  the  same  ratio  as  wealth  and  population  increase. 

And  let  no  one  sneer  at  the  introduction  of  such  topics,  as 
out  of  place;  it  is  by  those  familiar  objects  that  the  great 
progress  of  taste  is  influenced,  and  the  power  of  appreciating  the 
noblest  efforts  of  genius  built  up — ^in  itself  a  talent  Minute  objects 
in  nature  were  not  considered  beneath  the  attention  of  the  highest 
intellects  that  have  adorned  art,  and  the  smaUest  or  most  homely 
trifles  may  be  ennobled  by  the  impress  of  genius.  No  doubt,  those 
who  declaim  in  sonorous  sentences  about  '^  High  Art,''  will  have 
their  exquisite  sensibilities  cruelly  wounded.  To  listen  to  this  cant 
in  art  is  oft  times  the  most  horrible  infliction  that  can  be  visited 
on  an  artist;  and  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  profession  is,  that 
every  one  knows  infinitely  more  about  it  than  does  he,  who  has  devoted 
a  whole  Ufe  to  its  exclusive  study. 

In  addition  to  the  Drawing  Schools  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
there  has  been  for  several  years  a  school  of  drawing  and  painting 
connected  with  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  but  intended  princi- 
pally for  students  in  art,  drawing  from  the  living  model  being  a  part 
of  the  course  of  instruction,  an  annual  grant  of  £300  having  been 
given  to  the  Academy,  about  the  year  1837,  for  that  purpose.  It 
possesses  also  a  very  good  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique,  and 
a  small  library  of  works,  principally  on  art.  This  institution  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  munificence  of  a  private  individual,  the  late 
Frauds  Johnston,  Esq.,  who,  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  built,  and 
presented  to  the  Academy,  in  the  year  1826,  the  building  in  which  its 
annual  exhibitions,  schools  of  art,  &c.,  are  held;  and,  about  the  same 
period,  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  conferred.  Many  years 
prior,  the  artists  of  Dublin  used  to  hold  their  exhibitions  in  what  is  now 
the  City  Assembly  House,  in  William-street,  but  from  some  cause  it 
passed  out  of  their  hands:  they  were  denominated,  <'  The  Society  of 
Artists,"  and  their  first  exhibition  was  held  in  the  year  1765 ;  prior 
to  which  period,  none  are  supposed  to  have  been  holden  in  Ireland. 
A  grant  of  £500  was  voted  to  the  society  by  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  exhibitions  continued  to  be  held  annually  until  1 775,  the  number 
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of  works  vaiying  from  88  to  160:  after  this  time  the  exhibitions  were 
held  at  greater  intenrals,  and,  about  1782,  the  society  became  ex- 
tinct Exhibitions  were  again  held  in  the  jear  1 800,  at  Mr.  Allen's, 
Dame-street,  an  establishment  for  a  long  period  connected  with  the 
fine  arts:  they  continaed  at  intervals,  sometimes  being  holden  in  the 
lately  vacated  Parliament  Honse,  bat  more  generally  in  Hawkins* 
street,  where  now  stands  the  Theatre  Royal,  then  occupied  by  the 
Royal  DubUn  Society.  Subsequently  the  Hibernian  Society  of 
Artists  was  formed,  out  of  which  grew  the  present  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy;  but  a  good  deal  of  bickerings  and  petty  jealousies  existed 
in  those  times  as  well  as  now — for  the  artists  had  no  particular  bond 
of  union.  In  1814  a  rival  society  was  formed  by  the  artists,  and 
for  a  few  years  two  exlubitions  were  opened  at  the  same  time;  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other,  it  was  called  the  Irish  Society  of 
Artists.  This  latter  body  would  seem  to  have  been  more  influential 
than  the  older  established  society,  for  although  its  exhibitions  were 
at  first  held  at  the  late  Mr.  Del  Yecchio's  establishment,  they  were 
afterwards  held  in  Hawkins-street,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Hibernian 
Society.  The  grounds  of  opposition  would  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what selfish  and  illiberal,  relating  principally  to  a  division  of  the 
funds.  In  an  address  from  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Artists  to  the 
Honourable  Dublin  Society,  in  1815,  they  state  that 

"  Their  institution  is  not  a  partial  monopoly,  confined  to  a  few  indiri- 
duals,  but  embraces  in  the  most  liberal  manner  the  whole  profession. 

"  They  object  to  artists  elected  for  an  unlimited  period,  whose  powers 
are  to  be  delegated  to  six,  or  rather  three  or  four  individuals,  upon  whose 
honour  or  honesty  the  division  of  the  money  must  depend. 

**  Instead  of  appropriating  the  funds  collected  by  exhibitions  to  their  own 
individual  use,  they  have  always  conscientiously  disposed  of  them  to  the 
relief  of  aged  and  decayed  artists,  and  from  the  period  of  its  formation 
to  the  present  time,  have  constantly  afforded  a  certain  stipend  to  cheer  the 
old  age  of  a  once  highly  respectable  artist,  besides  occasionally  extending 
assistance  to  others,  where  it  appeared  necessary.*' 

Ultimately  the  artists  amalgamated,  and  they  continued  to  exhibit 
occasionally,  often  two  or  three  years  intervening  between  each  ex- 
hibition. The  last  exhibition  held,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  was  in  1 823,  and  was  confined  exclu- 
sively to  water-colour  paintings  and  drawings. 
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The  constitation  of  the  Rojal  Academy  of  London  was  taken  as  the 
mode],  the  number  of  its  constituent  members  being  redaced,  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  art  in  Ireland,  but  it  would  have  been  well  if  other 
differences  had  also  been  introduced.  The  nature  of  all  academies  is 
to  create  a  kind  of  aristocracy  in  art,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  ques^ 
tlonable,  as  the  academician's  gown  does  not  confer  talent,  and  with 
talent  a  man  is  almost  certain  to  become  celebrated,  without  the  honour ; 
the  aristocracy  of  talent  is,  after  aU,  the  only  legitimate  one  in  art, 
and  is  a  qualification,  that,  since  the  days  of  Salvator  Rosa,  has  not 
been  the  one  invariably  looked  for  by  academies.  An  aristocracy 
cannot  exist  without  a  tolerably  numerous  grade  below  it,  and  the 
attempt  to  create  one  in  Irish  art,  greatly  resembled  forming  a  regi- 
ment of  captains  and  lieutenants,  without  any  rank  and  file. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  was  composed  of  fourteen  Acade- 
micians and  ten  Associates,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence — ^the  total 
number  of  artists  being  but  little  more — bickerings  and  paltry  con- 
tentions have  prevailed  amongst  them,  almost  since  its  foundation, 
thereby  militating  seriously  against  its  usefulness,  especially  when 
no  great  feeling  or  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  was  entertained  by  the 
public  To  be  useful,  the  institution  should  be  capable  of  expansion, 
and  ought  to  contidn  within  itself  all  the  respectable  talent  available 
in  the  country.  The  notion  of  an  Academy,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
such  an  institute,  for  Ireland,  is  simply  absurd.  Now  there  was 
always  a  comparatively  hu*ge  portion  of  professional  talent  outside 
the  Academy;  and,  unfortunately,  in  addition  to  a  moiety  of  its 
members  being  non-resident,  of  some  who  were  resident,  it  was 
rather  difficult,  judging  fix>m  theur  displays  on  the  walls  of  the  exhi- 
bitions, to  fancy  what  qualifications  for  membership  they  were  thought 
to  possess.  A  great  part  of  the  misunderstanding  which  existed 
was  owing  to  the  places  assigned  in  the  annual  exhibitions  to  the 
wo^  of  those  artbts  who  were  not  members  of  the  body,  so  much 
soy  indeed,  that  not  a  few  of  them  ceased  altogether  to  exhibit. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  point  on  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  afford  satis* 
faction  as  in  the  placing  of  the  works  in  an  exhibition — ^in  fact,  to 
satbfy  artbts  in  this  respect  is  a  moral  impossibility,  so  many  other 
considerations,  independent  altogether  of  the  merits  of  the  works, 
having  to  be  conudered^-such  as  size,  general  effect,  and  the  necessity 
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sometimes  of  re-arranging  nearly  the  entire  exhibition;  the  placing  of 
some  requiring,  for  all  sakes,  the  displacing  of  others.  We  haye 
ahreadj  remarked  that  no  ardst's  work  appears  to  the  same  advan- 
tage in  the  exhibition  as  it  appears  in  his  stndio,  especially  when 
placed  in  jnxta-position  with  other  highly-colonred,  pexiiaps  superior 
compositions.  Of  conrscy  the  artist  will  ascribe  its  altered  appear- 
ance to  any  canse  rather  than  a  defect  in  the  creation  of  his  pendl; 
he  will  prefer  to  think  himself  ill-nsed,  rather  than  admit,  even  to 
himself,  of  such  a  possibility.  Bat  it  by  no  means  follows  that  real 
causes  for  dissatisfaction  may  not  have  existed.  Artists  did  feel 
annoyed  at  being  excluded  from  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
Academy,  when  others,  certainly  if  not  inferior,  in  no  respect  their 
superiors  in  talent,  were  admitted.  We  believe  it  is  an  inherent 
property  in  all  human  institutions  that  a  slight  infusion  of  cliqueism 
win  prevail,  and  where  there  is  professional  rivalry  in  addition,  of 
course  there  will  be  just  ground  of  complaint  It  has  been  assigned 
as  a  reason  why  absentee  members  are  not  distasteful  to  the  Academy, 
or  why  the  smallness  of  the  body  is  not  regarded  by  its  members  as 
a  defect  calling  for  remedy,  that  its  management  is  thereby  kept  more 
immediately  amongst  a  certain  few,  who  kindly  elect  each  other,  and 
that  the  few  offices  of  emolument,  by  not  having  too  many  qualified 
to  fill  them,  fall  oftener  to  the  individual  member's  share;  but,  we 
sincerely  hope,  for  the  honour  of  the  Academy,  that  such  an  impu- 
tation is  unfounded. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union  in  1840,  these  causes 
of  complaint  were  rather  increased  than  diminished — ^to  such  an 
extent  indeed  were  they  felt,  that  in  1 842,  a  portion  of  the  artists 
determined  on  forming  a  new  society,  to  have  an  annual  exhibition 
of  paintings  and  sculpture;  it  was  denominated  the  Society  of  Irish 
Artists.  Piuntings  in  water  colours  predominated  m  its  exhibitions, 
and  latterly  it  became  almost  entirely  a  water  colour  Society,  similar 
to  those  of  London :  they  were  principally  painted  by  reiddent  artists, 
although  it  was  not  Ihnited  exclusively  to  the  works  of  such.  The 
first  of  its  exhibitions  in  1843  contained  140  works,  which  were 
all  by  resident  artists,  and  evinced  great  promise  and  ability.  This 
was  the  average  amount  the  Sodet/s  exhibitions  contained ;  about 
10  per  cent,  of  which  were  contributed  by  non-resideat  artistSi 
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When  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  the  average  nnmber  in  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  before  the  Art  Union  commenced 
working,  was  260,  this  mnst  be  viewed  as  a  very  respectable 
amount,  as  both  the  societies'  exhibitions  opened  at  the  same  time. 
The  year  the  Society  of  Irbh  Artbts  held  their  first  exhibition, 
that  of  the  Academy  contained  671  works,  50  per  cent  of  which 
were  by  English  and  Scottish  artists,  and  formed  indeed  the  main 
attraction,  as  wanting  them,  it  would  have  been  but  an  indifferent 
gathering.  The  increasing  numbers  of  English  works  which  were 
annually  hung  in  the  most  prominent  positions  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  resident  artists,  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  complaint.  Before  the  Royal  Irish  Art 
Union  was  established,  our  exhibitions  were  not  honoured  with 
many  specimens  from  the  other  side  of  the  channel;  but  when  the 
current  coin  of  this  realm,  which  the  Art  Union  were  about  to 
expend  in  the  encouragement  of  art,  came  in  question,  they  were 
forwarded  in  yearly  increasing  quantities.  The  resident  artists  felt 
naturally  indignant  at  strangers  enjoying  a  larger  portion  of  the 
advantages  they  considered  themselves  as  having  the  prior  chdm  to< 
They  thought  if  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  meant  any  thing, 
it  meant  an  institution  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
Hibernian  art;  and  they  knew  that  Francis  Johnston  presented  the 
building  "  to  the  Artists  of  Ireland."  It  must  not  be  imagined,  that 
the  entire  exclusion  of  English  works  was  sought  by  the  resident 
artists;  they  merely  wished  to  see  the  Academy  exercise  a  due  dis- 
cretion in  regulating  the  number  admitted;  they  very  well  knew  the 
advantages  of  having  an  infusion  of  talent  from  the  London  exhibi- 
tions amongst  their  own  annual  displays,  as  an  incentive  to  emula- 
tion and  imiRt)vement,  but  they  questioned  the  utility  of  covering 
the  walls  with  a  quantity  of  works  but  veiy  little  superior  to  the 
average  of  their  own — especially  at  a  considerable  ontiay  for  the 
expenses  of  their  caniage. 

When  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists  was  established,  as  a  matter  of 
form,  the  Art  Union  Committee  were  i4;>plied  to,  in  order  to  learn  if 
the  new  society  came  within  its  rules,  because  it  was  well  known 
that  It  did;  besides,  the  Art  Union  had  already  purchased  works 
from  an  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  composed  princi- 
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pally  of  the  works  of  its  pnpils.     Unfortnnatelj  the  committee  did  I 

not  confine  itself  to  simplj  repljing,  bat  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunitj  to  assnme  the  position  of  a  dictator  over  the  artists^  hj 
enclosing  the  following  resolution: — 

"  Resolved—That  by  the  rules  of  this  Society,  the  Committee  of  Seleo- 
tion  are  fully  empowered  to  purchase  the  works  of  living  artists  from  anj  gi 

regular  public  exhibition  in  Dublin,  provided  the  same  have  sufficient  I 

merit,  are  fairly  priced,  and  bona  fide  the  productions  and  property  of  the 
artists  themselves.  The  Committee,  at  the  same  time,  eamestlj  trust,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  new  society,  during  the  infancy  of  eihibitions  under 
the  present  system,  may  not  lead  to  any  schism  injurious  to  the  great  public 
object — the  encouragement  of  Art  in  Ireland.'* 

It  onght  to  have  occurred  to  the  committee,  before  inserting  such 
an  uncalled-for  interpolation,  that  the  artists  had  the  encouragement 
of  art  in  Ireland  quite  as  much  at  heart,  and  were  infinitely  more 
likely  to  be  correct  judges  of  what  was  prudent  or  desirable  for  their 
professional  interests,  than  any  set  of  gentlemen  unconnected  with 
art,  save  by  a  common  appreciation  of  its  beauties.  Competition  is 
generally  useful,  unless  when  carried  to  extremity — and  the  two 
societies  had  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  on  the  arts.  The  members 
of  the  newly  formed  one  felt  the  necessity  of  making  greater  exer- 
tions than  would  otherwise  have  been  required,  and  the  second 
exhibition  had  also  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  but  unfortunately,  their  efforts  were 
principally  direct-ed  towards  obtaining  as  many  works  firom  the 
studios  of  English  artists,  as  could  conveniently  be  had. 

The  Royal  Irish  Art  Union  should  have  maintained  a  pontion  of 
strict  neutrality  between  the  two  societies,  as  the  slightest  degree  of 
favour  shown  one,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  jealously  resented 
by  the  other:  but,  instead  of  adopting  this  prudent  course,  the  com* 
mittee  manifested  a  very  decided  partiality  and  bias  towards  the 
Academy,  of  which  the  resolution  above  alluded  to  was  the  first  evi- 
dence. During  the  five  years  that  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists  con* 
trived,  amid  many  discouragements,  to  maintain  its  position,  the 
average  amount  expended  by  the  Art  Union  Committee  in  the 
Academy's  annual  exhibition,  was  very  close  on  £1800,  while  its 
average  expenditure  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists 
amounted  to  but  £250,  except  in  the  year  1845,  when  £500  was 
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the  amount,  and  this  was  the  onlj  year  that  an  approach  to  anj 
kind  of  fidmess  was  shown.  It  mnst  he  observed,  however,  that 
in  the  same  period  there  was  a  larger  portion  of  works  by  resident 
artists  porchased  from  the  Irish  Artists'  exhibition,  than  from  that  of 
the  Academy.  The  new  society  was  ultimately  obliged  to  succumb ;  its 
last  exhibition  was  in  1 847 ;  but  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  has 
not  been  thereby  any  gainer,  for  some  members  of  the  Society  of 
Irish  Artists  directed  public  attention  so  effectually  to  the  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  the  Art  Union  Committee,  that  the  latter  institution 
has  also  had  to  succumb,  and  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  is  now 
in  even  a  worse  position  than  it  occupied  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Art  Union. 

It  b  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  institution  most  charge- 
able with  the  present  depressed  position  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country 
is  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  although  established  for  their  particu- 
lar promotion  and  advancement.  Fhrat,  from  its  limited  constitution, 
it  became  a  cause  of  contention,  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  artists; 
when  the  Art  Union  created  a  new  feeling  in  fiivour  of  the  arts  in 
Ireland,  the  Academy  attuned  a  pontion  it  never  before  occupied  in 
public  estimation;  but  continuing,  or  rather  increasing,  its  erroneous 
line  of  action,  it  forced  a  section  of  the  artists  into  forming  what 
roust  be  considered  a  rival  society.  It  then  intrigued  the  Art  Union 
Society  into  adopting  a  partisan  policy,  which  resulted  in  the  almost 
total  extinction  of  the  latter  body,  and  a  relapse  of  public  taste  for 
the  arts  into  its  former  apathy.  Although,  from  the  mistaken  line 
of  procedure  adopted,  the  Art  Union  contained  within  itsdf  the  seeds 
of  decay,  it  is  questionable  but  that,  had  the  resident  artists  been  a 
anited,  instead  of  a  divided  body,  they  would  have  succeeded  in  cor- 
recting the  errors  of  its  administration ;  in  fact,  the  committee  could 
not  have  persevered  against  their  determined  and  unanimous  remon- 
strance. 

The  present  prospects  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland  are  sufficiently 
gloomy;  and  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  this  re- 
sult are  much  to  be  regretted.  We  have  endeavoured  to  point 
them  out,  with  the  view  that,  once  clearly  ascertained,  some  steps 
may  be  taken  to  correct  them.  Some  effort  ought  surely  to  be  made 
to  place  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union  on  a  better  basis,  before  it  be- 

vou  L — NO.  L  K 
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comefl  entirely  extinct.  It  is  very  disheartening  that,  out  of  all  the 
Art  Unions  which  have  been  established  in  Tarions  parts  of  the  em> 
pire,  onrs  is  the  only  one  that  has  faSled  through  mismanagemenL 
An  Art  Union  is  of  sll  other  institutions  the  one  most  likely  to  be 
fovourable  to  the  development  of  art  in  Ireland^  bmg  perfectlj 
suited  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  veiy  few  haying 
the  means,  we  say  nothing  of  the  taste,  to  be  its  patrons.  It  is  also 
an  institution  completely  in  accordance  with  the  great  tendency  of 
the  age,  which  is  unmistakeably  towards  joint-stock  associations, 
enabling  men  to  achdve,  by  their  united  efforts,  those  astoundmg  re- 
sults which,  individually,  they  never  could  efiect  The  Boyal  Hiber- 
nian Academy,  if  true  to  its  mission,  ought  to  take  some  steps  in  this 
matter;  it  is  peculiarly  its  own  province,  and  finom  no  other  quarter 
could  the  initiative  be  more  gracefully  or  more  appropriately  given. 
Nor  will  this  alone  be  sufficient:  the  Academy  must  enlarge  itsd^  or 
it  will  faDl  It  must  become  an  Institution  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  profession,  and  in  harmony  with  modern  progress. 


Art.  VII.— little  BOOKS  FOR  LITTLE  LAWYERS; 

OR, 

THE  STATUTES  MADE  EASY. 

Under  this  heading  we  may,  with  great  propriety,  class  a  set  of 
very  small  works,  upon  very  important  Acts  of  Parliament,  which 
have,  within  the  past  two  years,  inundated  the  trade,  and  lumbered 
the  counters  of  the  Dublin  law  booksellers.  It  appears  to  be  the 
custom  of  certain  publishers  of  our  dty,  in  combination  with  some 
gentiemen  of  our  bar,  to  seize,  with  paste  and  scissors,  upon  each 
statute  relating  to  Ireland,  the  very  moment  it  issues  from  the  press 
of  Her  Majesty's  printer.  Those  parties  having  got  thdr  statute,  or, 
as  good  old  Mrs.  Glasse  would  say,  "having  caught  their  hare," 
announce  to  the  world  the  astounding  and  very  gratifying  intelligence, 
through  the  pages  of  the  Freeman  and  SaunderSy  that  there  will 
immediately  appear  a  work  upon — 
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THE   ACT 


FOR*  ALLOWING  EVERYBODY  TO  DO 
EVERYTHING; 


WITH 


Commeniary^  and  T<Me  of  Practical  Forms* 


BT 


Littleton  Ooke  O'SHAuoHyESsr,  Esq.,  A.B. 

Barrtoter-it-L«ir. 


DUBLIN: 

PUBLUBXO  AVD  BOLD  BT 

CAXTON  DE  WOBDE  O'FLAHEBTY. 

fiOO   SACKTaLB-trBSST. 

Price  2tf.;  hy  postj  2s.  6d. 


In  a  few  days  the  precious  work  comee  forth,  and  it  is  fonnd  to 
ooiudst  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  printed  preciselj  section  after  sec- 
tion, as  it  issued  from  the  royal  printer's  press;  and  the  commentary 
proves  to  be  bnt  the  information  contained  in  the  marginal  notes, 
which  are  collected  and  strung  together  at  the  commencement  of  the 
litde  legal  primer. 

Now  we  have  no  objection  whatever,  we  can  have  no  objection, 
to  any  enterprimng  publisher  investing  a  few  pounds  in  any  work 
that  may  seem  to  him  dther  weU  compiled,  or  likely  to  selL  He  is 
a  trader  in  books,  and  no  matter  how  good  his  taste  in  literature  may 
be,  he  must  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  novelty  in  his  business.  But, 
as  members  of  the  legal  profession,  we  do  most  solemnly  protest 
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against  the  good  taste  of  an  j  legal  brother  who  lends  his  name  to 
the  class  of  absurd  pnblications  above  referred  to,  and  who,  for 
vanity,  or  the  gain  of  a  few  shillings,  becomes  the  hack  of  a  specn- 
Uting  publisher.  What  assistance  can  any  man  derive  from  snch 
books?  What  aid  is  there,  in  a  practical  form,  which  tdls  one,  after 
a  formal  commencement,  <'  Here  set  out  the  particulars,'^  whilst  the 
particulars  may  occupy  pages,  and  the  unfortunate  purchaser  of  the 
book  may  be  utterly  at  a  loss  with  which  particular  to  begin,  or 
unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  how  many  should  be  inserted?  We 
take  it  that  these  books  are  meant  for  the  legal  profession,  and  we 
ask,  is  not  any  man  of  common  understanding  as  well  able  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  from  the  act  itself,  as 
from  the  legal  reading-made-easy  of  Mr.  A.  or  BIr.  Z.  ?  We  feel 
quite  satisfied  that  not  one  man  in  ten  calls  for  these  books  in  the 
library,  whilst  a  copy  of  the  act  itself  can  be  obtained.  And  if  this 
be  the  fact,  is  it  not  pitiable  that  members  of  the  bar  will  have  so 
little  regard  for  the  credit  of  their  profession,  as  to  lend  their  names 
to  such  catchpenny  trifles  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred.  We 
confess,  we  candidly  confess,  that  we  look  upon  this  class  of  legal 
publications  with  very  considerable  regret,  and  very  great  disgust. 
We  know,  everybody  knows,  that  in  text-books,  and  in  general 
legal  literature,  the  Irish  bar  is  most  wofully  deficient.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  late  Mr.  Furlong's  book  upon  **  The 
Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland,-'  there  is  not  another 
legal  work,  written  by  an  Irish  lawyer,  to  which  the  Irish  bar 
can  point  with  satisfaction  or  pride.  True,  we  have  Mr.  Long- 
field^s  very  able  practical  books  on  Distress  and  Ejectment,  and 
Mr.  O'Leary's  work  on  Tithe  Rent  Charge.  But  what  are  these? 
What  can  they  serve  to  show,  but  how  little  the  theory  of  law, 
or  its  study,  has  occupied  the  Irish  lawyers  for  the  past  forty 
years.  All  men  know  that  the  Irish  bar  has  not  as  high  or  as 
respected  a  name  in  England  as  it  deserves.  Our  reports  alone  are 
the  best  efforts  of  our  legal  writing  known  to  the  bar  of  England. 
And  surely,  no  man  in  his  senses  can  say  that  we  have  lately  done 
anything  to  advance  our  reputation,  or  to  increase  our  respectability. 
Whilst  the  church,  and  the  medical  profession,  are  nobly  Striving  to 
gain  credit  and  honour  for  themselves  and  for  their  country,  the  pro- 
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fession  of  the  law  seems  to  have  eaten  of  the  *'  fiit  weed,"  and  to  have 
forgotten  the  great  thought  of  Lord  Bacon^ ''  In  this  world  God  onlj, 
and  the  angels  maj  be  spectators."  The  lawyers  of  all  other  nations 
are  advancing  with  the  learning  of  the  age;  sorelj  oar  conntiy  is  not 
so  fallen  as  that  the  proudest  remaining  institution  of  its  indepen- 
dence— the  bar — can  make  no  stronger  effort  to  prove  its  vitality  and 
usefulness,  than  the  publication  of  these  useless  absurdities  or  inju- 
rious trifles.  If,  indeed*  the  compilers  could  show  that  the  bar 
considered  the  trifles  either  necessary  or  useful,  if  they  could  say,  as 
Catullus  to  Cornelius  Nepos, 

**  Namque  tu  solitas, 
Meas  esse  aliquid  putare  nugas,** 

we  could  understand  the  principle  upon  which  the  parties  proceeded; 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  print,  print,  print,  in  and  out  of  season, 
seems  with  them  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

And  let  us  for  a  minute  consider  the  manner  in  which  the 
English  bar  must,  of  necessity,  look  upon  these  literary  efforts 
of  the  Irish  profession.  Fancy,  reader,  Wiggins  of  the  Temple, 
or  Snooks  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  asking  at  Sweet's  or  Bntterworth's, 
for  an  Irish  book  upon  the Act  of  last  session.  Butter- 
worth  says,  ''Bless  my  soul,  sir,  there  is  no  such  book."  ''Oh, 
yes,"  replies  Wiggins,  "  I  saw  it  announced,  and  yon  must  get  it 
for  me."  Well,  the  active  bookseller  dispatches  a  letter  by  the  next 
post  to  Dublin,  and  gets  by  return  the  valuable  28,  6d,  worth,  u  e, 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  a  shape  which  transports  Wiggins  back  to 
the  days  of  his  childhood,  when  he  learned  to  read  from  a  work  in 
shape  and  siee  exactly  such  as  the  book  before  hun;  he  almost 
expects  to  find  inside  the  portndt  of  Dr.  Dilworth,  and  pictures  of 
little  boys  flying  kites,  dressed  (the  boys,  not  the  benders)  in  knee 
breeches  and  bob  wigs.  What  does  Wiggins  say  of  his  purchase? 
What  can  he  say,  but  that  the  legal  publications  of  the  Irish  bar  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  and  most  perfect  proofis  of  their  igno- 
rance, and  of  the  presumption  of  the  body. 

We  are  not  pasung  censure  upon  the  useful  little  books  published 
by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  BUickham.  They  have  performed  their  task 
of  collecting  the  cases  upon  the  Process  and  Practice  Act  carefully. 
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and  hare  shown  in  what  respects  it  differs  firom  the  English  statate.  I 

Tnie»  they  had  little  to  do  bat  to  fdlow  Chitty,  jet  they  gave  some- 
thing more  to  the  public  than  a  pocket  edition  of  an  Act  of  Paifift- 
ment,  bound  in  stiff  p^ier,  and  costing  three  times  the  price  of  the 
statute  in  the  original  shape.  We  have  now  discharged  what  is  to 
«sayeiydi«g«eWe«.dve7onwilli»|ly«««neddaty.    We  h.«  / 

no  wish  to  become  the  censors  of  our  professional  brothers,  but  we 
cannot  allow  the  respectability,  the  dignity,  and  the  good  name  of 
that  profession  to  be  endangered  or  lowered;  and  we  honestly  think 
the  ckBs  of  books  to  which  we  have  in  this  paper  referred,  are  cal- 
culated, not  alone  to  injure  the  profession,  but  also  to  damage,  in  a 
most  irreparable  manner,  the  future  literary  efforts  of  the  Irish  bar. 
We  are  quite  satisfied  that  this  article  cannot  stem  the  UOTent  of 
legal  publications;  we  know  that  act  after  act  will  be'  printed  and 
published  as  original  legal  works,  and  of  original  design;  we  axe  i 

convinced  that  Wiggins  and  Snooks  will  go  on  demanding  Irish  law  f 

books,  and  at  each  purchase  find  themselves,  as  the  popular  slang 
has  it,  aoid.  However,  our  duty  is  now  performed,  and  we  wish 
success  to  every  worthy  well-designed  Irish  law  book,  and  confusion 
to  each  catchpenny,  worthless,  disreputable  legal  reading-made- 
easy. 

i 


Art.  VIII IMPERIAL  CENTRALIZATION. 

The  projected  abolition  of  the  Irish  Yiceroyalty  has  evoked  a  ^[Hrit 
of  enquiry  among  our  countrymen  into  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  such  as  they  have  seldom  before  exhibited  upon  any  question* 
They  have  awoken,  as  from  a  trainee,  to  an  i^prehenuon  of  its  evils — 
they  express  that  apprehension  with  energy  and  power — ^they  look 
beyond  the  single  measure  that  at  first  engendered  their  alarm,  into 
the  operation  of  an  artful  policy,  of  which  it  is  but  one  of  the  effects ; 
and  men  among  them  who  have  grown  grey  in  the  retirement  of 
thehr  homes,  ^thout  having  ventured  even  once  upon  the  stage  of 
public  life,  are  now  loud  in  their  expresfflons  of  indignation  and 
reproach,  that  Irishmen  should  have  so  long  endured  a  system, 


^ 
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which,  like  a  vampire,  had  absorbed  the  life  blood  of  their  ooimtry, 
and  should  be  only  roused  into  resistance  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
whesa  threatened  with  open  violence,  instead  of  stealthy  peculation. 
During  such  a  state  of  public  feeling,  silence  upon  this  subject  would 
ill  become  our  new  Beview — and  silent  we  shall  not  be.  We  agree 
with  much  that  has  been  said  by  the  individuals  above  referred  to. 
We  think  that  centralization  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  has 
already  gone  too  fitf.  We  lament  that  the  public  eye  should  have 
been  open  to  its  ravages,  only  when  it  advanced  with  giant  strides, 
and  closed  when  its  progress,  althoug)i  slower,  was  more  insidious. 
But  in  examining  the  question,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  choose  a  different  ground  from  that  taken  by  our 
cotemporaries,  and  instead  of  making  any  one  instance  of  centraliza- 
tion a  subject  for  either  argument  or  declamation,  however  just,  to 
consider  as  a  whole  the  system  out  of  which  those  instances  have 
sprung;  to  enumerate  many  of  them,  and  to  dwell  on  some,  not  with 
reference  to  their  own  importance,  but  solely  in  illustration  of  how 
that  system  operates;  to  avoid  all  observations  of  a  personal,  and  as 
many  as  possible  of  even  a  political  complexion,  and  to  guard  our- 
selves strictly  against  pronouncing  any  judgment  upon  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  altering  existing  laws,  (even  though  the  offopring 
of  the  system  we  compldn  o()  now  that  they  have  been  made  legiti- 
mate by  the  stamp  of  tune,  and  form  the  basis  to  a  superstructure  of 
important  interests.  Neither  will  the  course  we  speak  of  involvet 
the  slightest  difficulty,  for  where  is  the  understanding  that  does  not 
perceive  in  the  Union  Act  of  1800 — that  one  masterpiece  of  cen- 
tralization, which  may  be  weU  taken  to  personify  the  enUre  catalogue 
of  its  details  I — ^two  perfectly  distinct  and  independent  questions: 
one,  whether  that  measure  ought  ever  to  have  passed,  and  the  other, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  now  repealed,  afier  having  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  fifiy  years  ?  With  the  latter  of  these  questions  we  repeat  we 
have  nought  to  do — ^with  the  former  we  have  something,  as  a  portion 
of  a  system  that  has  laid  waste  our  country;  but  before  we  come  to 
treat,  either  of  it,  or  of  that  system,  as  it  has  been  felt  in  Ireland,  a 
few  observations  upon  centralization  in  general,  may  not  be  deemed 
altogether  useless. 

Let  us  then  suppose  the  question  asked,  whether  wc  deem  the 
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ceotnduBalion  of  a  government's  institations  advantageous  or  not? 
And  we  answer,  that  this  most  altogether  depend  on  the  nature  and 
objects  of  each  particolar  government  K,  indeed,  there  be  one  of 
an  essentially  despotic  character;  if  it  be  one,  in  particular,  of  a 
military  cast;  if  it  looks  ronnd  npon  its  nei^boors  with  an  aspect 
of  aggression,  and  on  its  own  people,  with  no  other  olject  than 
how  to  make  them,  by  the  quickest  process,  the  tools  of  its  rapadty, 
(NT  the  victims  of  its  rage;  if  it  tries  to  efiect  this  object  by  debesn^ 
its  snbjects'  minds,  and  for  that  poipose  has  reconrse  to  such  expe- 
dients of  capricious  tyranny  as  the  shooting  some  of  them  dafly,  by 
the  royal  hand,  which  a  modem  despot  in  the  East  has  been  actoaDy 
known  to  do ;  if  it  never  thinks  of,  and  consequently  does  not  coltl- 
vate  the  arts  of  peace — ^if  public  opinion  has  no  weight  with  it — if 
it  has  no  ambition,  save  that  of  making  itself  feared  by  its  own 
people,  and  detested  by  the  rest  of  mankind — ^to  snch  a  govern- 
ment we  should  say  confidently,  *^  Centralise  as  much  as  posaMct 
for  by  centralization  you  will  achieve  those  which  are  your  only 
objects,  plenitude  of  power,  and  promptitude  in  its  exercise,  perfectly 
irrespective  of  your  subjects'  welfare."  In  truth,  the  subjects'  wd- 
hre  never  enters  with  the  calculation  of  such  a  government,  save 
when  it  is  subsidiary  to  these  two  objects,  and  even  then,  are  their 
resources  most  miserably  wasted.  With  it,  the  prince  is  everything — 
the  people  nothing;  and  when  the  President  M(mtesquieu,  thus 
described  it,  "  Quand  lea  sauvages  de  la  LouUiane  veulerd  avoir  du 
fruity  Us  coupent  Varbre  au  pied  et  ateillent  le  JruiL  VoUa  le 
Gouvemment  Despotique,^^  ^  he  might  with  equal  truth  have 
added,  that  centralization  is  the  axe  by  which  the  tree  is  often 
felled  I  But  with  the  reverse  of  such  a  government,  how  can  cen- 
tralization be  so  consistent?  How  can  it,  with  one  that  adopts  the 
words  of  Grattan,  '^  Let  other  nations  imagine  that  subjects  are  made 
for  the  monarch ;  but  we  conceive,  that  kings,  and  parliaments,  like 
kings,  are  made  for  the  subjects."  How  can  it,  with  that  which 
was  once  de  facto,  and  is  at  present,  at  least  ^leoreticaUy,  ours? 
With  such  a  government,  the  subjects'  welfare  is  the  object  of  its 
first  solicitude.  With  it,  no  role  is  recognised,  save  when  ancillary 
to  that  object.     With  it,  no  power  is  tolerated,  that  is  not  necessary 

*  L'Esprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  v.  chap,  13. 
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to  secure  the  8ame>  and  which  originating  from  the  people,  is  responsi- 
ble to  them  alone,  for  the  execution  of  those  trusts  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  its  care.  With  it,  the  people  and  its  government  are  con- 
mdered  bnt  as  one  community,  wbicli,  that  it  may  preserve  through 
all  its  parts,  the  same  consciousness  of  power  and. habit  of  self- 
guidance,  not  only  wields  in  its  integrity  the  whole  authority  of  the 
state,  bnt  exercbes  through  all  its  parts  innumerable  local  powers, 
which,  like  citadels  of  freedom,  are  distributed  throughout  its  terri- 
tory. Hence  all  its  corporations,  both  aggregate  and  sole;  hence, 
especially,  those  among  them  which  are  called  *' municipal;''  hence 
local  powers  of  imposing  taxes,  local  privileges,  customs,  kws,  which 
free  nations  are  wont  to  cherish,  as  the  palladia  of  their  rights,  and 
which  are  so,  because  they  are  barriers  against  that  centralizing 
policy,  which  has  a  tendency  to  sweep  everything  into  the  vortex  of 
imperial  sway.  We  do  not  say  that  such  a  policy  should  be 
altogether  excluded  from  a  free  government — since  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent it  must  be  tolerated — but  that,  when  admitted,  it  should  be 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  that,  while  with  despotism 
the  question  is,  how  for  it  may  be  extended — ^with  freedom,  it  should 
be,  how  far  it  may  be  dispensed  with.  So  &r  as  to  its  nature  when 
considered  in  the  abstract.  Its  advancement  is  at  all  times  a  tres- 
pass upon  civil  rights,  but  sometimes  it  is  made  the  agent  of  peculiar 
mischief,  suggested  either  by  peculiarities  of  locality  or  wayward- 
ness of  man,  which  materially  aggravate  those  essentially  its  own. 
To  a  case  of  this  description  we  now  hasten  to  refer  our  readers,  and 
ask  them,  whether  they  can  recognise  in  the  picture  we  shall  draw, 
any  similarity  to  an  original  which  they  have  seen?  Let  them  then 
suppose  two  countries  placed  in  close  vicinity  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
but  still  so  fiir  separated,  that  while  each — ^to  use  the  words  of  a 
brilliant  orator,  *'  hears  the  ocean  protesting  against  separation,  she 
hears  the  sea  likewise  protesting  against  union."*  Let  them  suppose 
these  two  countries  to  be,  one  of  a  greater,  and  the  other  of  a  lesser 
magnitude;  let  them  suppose  both  to  be  subject  to  one  government; 
the  larger  being  the  seat  of  the  executive  power,  but  both  being  con- 
sidered in  full  possession  of  the  free  constitution  we  have  above  de- 
scribed, as  having  a  greater  tendency  to  exclude,  than  to  advance 

*  See  Grattan's  first  speech  against  the  Union. 
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centraiicatioiL*  Let  them  soppoee,  that  to  aecnre  that  conadtwlion 
to  the  smaller  nation,  it  poeseased,  up  to  a  certain  period,  a  sqMrate 
legialatmB  and  institotiona  of  its  own,  but  that,  bdng  gifted  beyond 
its  neighbour  with  a  fertQe  soil,  and  peopled  by  a  hardy  and  a  wariike 
race»  whose  increaung  power  that  neigfaboor  feared,  the  latter  looked 
with  an  eye  of  envy  upon  that  legislatore  and  those  institntiona,  aod 
from  time  to  time,  for  many  ages,  in  defiance  of  the  oonsthution  which 
they  both  enjoyed,  used  the  right  of  the  strong  man  over  the  weaker, 
to  impede  the  action  of  those  institutions,  or  in  other  words,  to  con- 
centre them  with  its  own^f  Let  them  sappose,  however,  that  a  time 
arrived,  when  it  became  the  turn  of  the  smaller  nation  to  use  the 
right  of  strength,  and  that  the  larger,  not  reosting  the  demand,  the 
independence  of  the  former  was  recognised  by  solemn  compact,  {  and 


*  The  rights  aod  Uberties  poneiied  bj  the  Eoglish  people  were  secured 
to  the  Irish  by  Henry  the  Second,  at  the  oouocil  held  at  Lismore,  in  the 
year  1 173,  and  he  subsequently  granted  to  them  a  "  modms  tenemH  parUa- 
menimm.*'  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Irish  Magna  Cbarta  waa  peifeeted 
some  years  previous  to  that  of  England.  (See  Molyneuz's  «  Case  of  Ire- 
land stated/*  Ice.) 

t  See  the  Act  of  the  10th  of  Henry  VII.,  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Poyning's  Law/'  which,  though  passed  by  a  Parliament  held  at  Drojgheda, 
before  the  then  Deputy,  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  waa  altogether  his  own 
creation,  as  the  agent  of  the  English  goyemmeot.  See  also  the  Act  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  of  rhilio  and  Mary,  explanatory  of  Poyning's  Law ;"  the 
attacks  on  the  final  juoicature  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  oy  the  petition 
of  the  Ulster  Plantation  Society  to  the  English  House  of  Lords,  complain- 
ing of  the  interference  of  the  former,  in  1668 ;  the  case  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Meath  asainst  the  Lord  Ward,  in  1703 ;  and  the  appeal  of 
Maurice  Annesley  in  we  same  year,  with  what  was  meant  to  be  the  annihi- 
lation of  Ireland  s  legislative  authority,  by  the  Act  of  the  6th  of  George 
the  First. 

X  Our  reasons  for  calling  the  constitution  of  1782,  '*  a  compact  '*  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are — 

L — The  following  eight  grounds,  which  we  take  from  Mr.  Grattan's 
speech  on  the  "  Declaratory  Act,"  deliyered  April  16th,  1782 : 

"  First,"  says  he,  "  a  message  from  the  Ring  to  the  respective  Houses  of 
the  British  Parliament,  stating  that  certain  discontents  had  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land, and  proposing  them  to  their  most  serious  deliberation. 

Secondly,  tne  message  of  the  King  to  the  respective  Houses  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  desiring  to  know  the  causes  of  their  discontents  and  jealousies. 

Thirdly,  the  address  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ir^and,  protesting 
against  the  claim  of  legislative  power  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  the 
act  wherein  that  claim  was  declared  as  the  principal  cause. 

Fourthly,  a  message  from  His  Majesty  to  the  respective  Houses  of  the 
British  Parliament,  referring  that  protest  of  Ireland  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Parliament  of  England. 

Fifthly,  a  motion  in  the  respective  Houses  of  the  British  Parliment,  refer- 
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herself  secured  for  the  fiitiire  against  all  centralizing  schemes.  Let 
them  snppose  that  after  this  compact,  the  rapid  opiise  of  the 
one  to  affluence  was  snch  as  might  be  expected  from  her  natunl 
capabilitiefiy  bat  that  with  it  advanced  the  jealonsj  of  the  other 
— that,  in  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  another  eloquent  speaker — 
'*  The  one  ran  so  fiiat,  that  the  other  feared  she  should  be  over- 
taken."* Let  them  suppose  that  the  immediate  o£&pring  of  that 
increasing  jealousy  was  new  attempts  by  the  one  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  other,  and  new  schemes  of  centralization,  notwith- 
standing the  aforesud  compact — ^that  the  aforesaid  compact  itself 
was  basely  cancelled  witlun  eighteen  years  after  it  had  been  made — 

rinff  that  protest  to  their  committees  appointed  to  sit  on  the  affairs  of 
Ireund. 

Sixthly,  the  report  of  those  committees  thereupon,  that  the  6th  of  George 
I.  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Seventhly,  the  message  of  Bu  Majesty  to  the  respective  Houses  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  informinff  you  that  he  had  referred  your  protest  to  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

And,  lastly,  copies  of  the  English  resolutions,  that  the  6th  of  George  L 
should  be  repealed,  laid  before  you  by  His  Majesty's  command/* 

IL — The  following  extract  nrom  an  answer  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  to  an  address  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  adopted  January  28, 1782 : 
— "  To  settle  the  constitution  of  Ireland  upon  a  secure  foundation,  and  to 
unite  its  interests  and  affections  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  my  administration ;  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  con- 
sider those  objects  as  accomplished."  And  the  following  extract  from  the 
same  Lord  Lieutenant's  speech  to  the  two  Houses,  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion for  that  year : — "  Convince  the  people  in  your  several  districts,  as  you 
are  yourselves  conrinced,  that  every  cause  of  past  jealousies  and  discontent 
is  finally  removed;  that  both  countries  have  pledged  their  good  fiiith  to 
each  other,  and  that  their  best  security  will  be  an  inviolable  adherence  to 
that  compact,^ 

III.--.The  short  Act  of  the  23  Geo.  III.,  chap.  28,  expressly  passed  by 
the  British  Parliament,  to  prevent  and  remove  all  doubts  which  had  arisen, 
or  (as  the  title  stated)  "might  arise,*'  ujpon  the  construction  of  that 
compact — of  which  act  the  enacting  part  or  the  first  section  is  as  follows : 
'*  That  the  said  right  claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  be  bound  only  by 
laws  enacted  by  his  Majesty,  ana  the  Parliament  of  that  kingdom,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  and  to  have  all  actions  and  suits  at  law,  or  in  equity,  which  may 
be  instituted  in  that  kingdom,  decided  by  his  Majestjr's  courts  therein 
finally,  and  without  appeal  from  thence,  shall  be,  and  it  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  established  and  ascertained  for  ever,  and  shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be 
questioned  or  questionable."  This  Act  contains  but  one  more  section, 
which  renounces  all  right  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  Irish  Courts,  and  if  it  be  not  the  conclusion  of  what  may  be 
legitimately  called  **  a  compact,"  we  do  not  know  what  is. 

*  See  Mr.  SheiPs  speecn  for  Mr.  John  0*Connell,  at  the  Irish  State 
Trials,  in  1844.  His  words  are,  **  Ireland  ran  so  last  that  England  feared 
she  should  be  overtaken." 
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that  a  new  compact*  was  then  entered  into,  which,  thoogh  not  can- 
celled, was  not  long  after  grossly  violated;  and  that  so  little  eflect 
had  either  compact  npon  the  larger  nation's  sense  of  justice, 
that,  although  at  the  time  of  the  first,  the  smaller  nation  had, 
within  her  shores,  not  only  a  local  legislatore,  but  a  perfect  local 
system  of  governmental  institntions,  and  although,  by  the  terms  j 

of  the  second,  she  was  deprived  of  her  local  legislature  on  the 
express  condition  of  her  remaining  institntions  being  more  per- 
manently secured,  yet,  for  fifty  years  after  that  second  compact,  was 
a  continued  havoc  maintained  among  those  institutions  by  the  larger 
nation,  although  the  population  of  the  smaller,  since  the  time  of  the 
first  compact,  had  nearly  tripled  in  point  of  numbers. 

Let  our  readers,  we  say,  ponder  npon  such  a  case  as  this;  and  if, 
before  doing  so,  they  have  imagined  what  are  the  general  effects  of 
centralization  under  a  bad  constitution,  let  them  afterwards  con- 
ceive what  are  its  special  effects,  despite  of  a  good  one,  when  it 
receives  a  momentum  fix)m  extrinsic  causes!  and  let  them  lament 
with  us  the  fatuity  of  the  smaller  nation,  which  could  either  not 
perceive,  or  overlook,  the  silent  process  of  its  own  destruction  for  so 

•  We  call  the  Union  Act  (vii.  40  Geo.  TIL  c.  67)  "a  compact,"  be- 
cause of  the  whole  tenor  of  that  document,  which  evidently  contemplated, 
or  rather  pretended  to  contemplate,  the  continued  existence  to  the  Irish 
people,  of  all  governments^  institutions,  civil  and  roilitarv,  as  they  existed 
at  the  time  it  passed.  The  portions  of  it  which  might  illustrate  this  real, 
or  simulated,  intention,  are  too  numerous  for  citation  here,  but  there  is  one 
of  them  which,  for  reasons  but  too  obvious  to  our  Irish  readers,  we  cannot 
let  pass  without  some  notice.  We  allude  to  the  eighth  Article  of  Union, 
which  treats  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  says,  **  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  and  all  the  courts  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  witliin 
the  respeclive  kingdoms,  shall  remain  as  now  by  law  established  within  the 
same,  subject  only  to  such  altemtions  and  reguiationa,  from  time  to  time, 
as  circumstances  may  appear  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
require."  Now,  ''alterations  and  regulations  of  courts,"  within  the 
*'  respective'*  kingdoms,  cannot,  by  any  rule  of  interpretation,  be  held  to 
mean,  either  the  extinction  of  the  courts  of  one  kingdom,  or  the  consoli- 
dation of  those  of  both ;  and  if  not,  how  qin  we  explain  the  following 
extraordinary  sentence  from  the  report  of  Rowland  Lascelles,  on  the  public 
establishments  of  Ireland,  published  in  1824,  as  the  title-page  says,  "  bjf 
speciai  cmitmand,  pursuant  to  an  address  (an.  1810)  of  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom.*'  Speaking  of  the  Law  Establishments,  the  author  says, 
"  Much  of  this  department  has  been  abrogated  by  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  fnore  must  and  will  be  so.  This  and  the  two  preceding  departments, 
(viz.  State  Offices,  &c.,  and  Religion,  &c.)  are  stiil  too  much  in  the  old 
spirit  of  a  distinct  kingdom,  and  cannot  be  too  soon  consolidated  with  the 
parent  establishment  "-^See  Liber  Munerum  PubUcarum  Hibemia. 
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long  a  time,  and  not  have  unanimonslj  exclaimed  against  it — once 
or  twice  perhaps  excepted — ^until  she  saw  the  foe  advancing  to  take 
Irom  her  what  remained  1  Irish  readers — for  we  address  yon  now 
exclnsivelj  and  directly — that  ^* fatuity*'^  has  hem  yours/  You  are 
the  inhabitants  of  that  smaller  nation  with  whom  compacts  have  been 
made,  not  for  the  pnrpose  of  seeming  to  her  anything,  but  as  a  screen 
for  future  frauds.  You  are  the  inhabitants  of  that  smaller  nation,  who 
exulted  and  looked  proud  at  the  execution  of  those  compacts ;  but, 
after  their  execution,  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  provisions.  You,  in  fine,  are  that  silly  people  who, 
notwithstanding  the  stringency  of  those  compacts,  framed  as  they 
were — at  least  ostensibly — ^to  stay  the  progress  of  centralization 
with  your  larger  neighbour,  England,  have  still,  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  second  (and  last)  of  them,  been  made  the  unconscious 
victims  of  a  centralizing  policy,  by  that  same  neighbour,  immea- 
surably more  extensive  than  that  which  aroused  your  virtue  to  effect 
the  first  To  lay  before  your  eyes — ^not  all — but  the  principal  re- 
sults of  that  policy,  becomes  our  melancholy  duty,  for  the  remainder 
of  this  paper,  which  in  attempting  to  discharge,  we  shall  commence 
with  the  Legislative  Union  of  1 800,  the  parent  of  them  all,  and  thence 
proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  various  legislative  enactments  of  a 
centralizing  character,  which  have  passed  the  Imperial  Parliament 
from  that  era  to  the  present  time.  Into  the  means  by  which  the 
Union  was  carried,  the  nature  of  this  review  prevents  us  from 
entering,  and  from  an  analysis  of  that  measure  we  are  likewise  ex- 
cluded by  our  limited  space;  but,  considering  it  solely  as  an  instance 
— though  a  monster  instance — of  centralization,  we  conceive  that  we 
cannot  place  before  our  readers,  in  a  more  concise  point  of  view,  its 
effects  upon  this  country,  than  by  asking  them  to  imagine  in  Ireland, 
before  the  Union,  nearly  200  peers,  and  300  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  their  families  and  dependants  permanently  resi- 
dent; the  constant  profit  thence  arising  to  her  artisans  and  manufac- 
turers, and  the  encouragement  received  by  her  manufacturing  popu- 
lation from  the  fostering  presence  of  her  landed  gentry;  by  requesting 
them  to  compare  this  state  of  things  with  the  almost  total  absence, 
afierihe  Union,  of  those  peers,  those  commoners,  that  profit,  and 
that  encouragement;  and  then,  by  referring  them  to  the  public  ac- 
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counts  of  the  nation,  for  a  proof  of  how  destmctiyely  that  aliaeiioe 
operated.  Such  a  proof,  howerer,  cannot  be  satisftctory,  widioiit 
onr  first  oonsideiiiig  what  was  the  adyance  of  Ireland's  pro^eriCj, 
nnder  her  domestic  legislature;  of  which  advance  no  more  strikiiig 
instance  can  be  fbond,  than  what  Mr.  Foster  stated  of  the  Hnen  ma- 
nnfiictore,  in  hb  speech  of  the  11th  of  April,  1799: — **  How,''  be 
asks,  **  does  the  linen  mannfiustnre  of  Irdand  stand  tiie  ccxnpanson? 

Ito  export  was,  in  1700,        630,838     ...  £22,750. 

in  1783,  16,089,705     ...     £1,069,319. 
in  1796,  46,705,319     ...     £3,113,687. 

That  is,  eighty-etght  times  greater  as  to  qnanUty,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirttfseven  tmea  greater  as  to  valne  in  1796,  than  in  1700; 
and  thus  that  mannfactore,  which  is  the  staple  of  both  kingdoms, 
and  which  Mr.  Dandas  (in  Scotland)  very  properly  brought  forward 
to  rest  his  argnment  on,  rose  firom  1  to  88  in  Ireland — in  separate 
and  nnnnlted  Ireland,  nnder  the  nurture  and  protection  of  Ireland's 
Parliament — while,   during  the  same  period,  it  rose  in   united 
Scotland,  without  a  resident  Parliament,  firom  1  to  23  only."     We 
would,  in  this  quotation,  direct  our  readers'  attention,  not  alone  to 
the  general  adyancement  of  Irish  prosperity  under  a  domestic  legis- 
lature, but  to  the  special  rapidity  of  that  adyancement  during  the 
short  period  of  that  le^slature's  independence.     Of  the  prosperity 
of  that  period,  the  greatest  men  in  both  countries  haye  left  us  thdr 
attestation.     Lord  Plunket  speaking  of  it,  says,  '*  Her  (Irdand's) 
resources,  her  trade,  her  manufactures  thriying  beyond  the  hope  or 
the  example  of  any  other  country  of  her  extent — ^within  these  few 
years  adyancing  with  a  rapidity  astonishing  eyen  to  herself  not 
complaining   of   deficiency  in  these  respects,   but  enjoying  and 
acknowledging  her  prosperity."     In  the  British  Parliament,  Mr. 
Grey  said  also,  that  since  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions, 
the  prosperity  of  Scotland  had  been  considerable,  but  certainly  not 
so  great  as  that  of  Ireland  has  been  within  the  same  period.    And 
Mr.  Jebb  (afterwards  Judge  Jebb)  writes  as  follows  upon  the  same 
subject:  ^*In  the  course  of  fifteen  years  our  agriculture,  our  com- 
merce, and  our  manufactures  haye  swelled  to  an  amount  that  the 
most  sanguine  friends  of  Ireland  would  not  haye  dared  to  prog- 
nosticate." 
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The  revenues  also  rose  dnring  the  same  period  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  as  the  following  table  shows: — 


TSAB. 

1760, 
1790, 
1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798, 

1799, 
1800, 


GB088  BBCT. 

£667,311 
1,633,292 
1,781,698 
1,660,530 
1,609,127 
1,973,181 
2,172,467 
1,988,818 
2,093,352 
2,592,573 
3,445,718 


Of  which  one  of  the  first  statistical  writers  in  the  empire  (Mr. 
Staunton)  remarks,  "It  appears  from  thb  table,  which  is  partly 
taken  from  the  Sessional  Paper,  452,  of  the  year  1 828,  and  partly 
frx>m  the  Sessional  Report,  212,  of  the  year  1815,  that  in  ten  years 
before  the  Union  the  Irish  reyenne  more  than  doubled,  and  in  forty 
yean  the  increase  was  more  than  five-fold.  In  forty  years  after  the 
Union  there  was  no  considerable  augmentation — no  augmentation  at 
all,  if  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  taxation  be  considered.*'  Our 
limits  again  prevent  us  from  proving  by  figures  this  absence  of 
augmentation,  but  our  readers  cannot  £ul  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
general  effect  of  the  Union  on  Ireland's  prosperity,  from  its  effect 
upon  her  linen  trade  alone,  which  we  have  just  shewn  to  have  been 
so  flourishing  before  that  measure,  but  whose  advancement  after  U^ 
was  reduced  as  follows: — 


TBAB. 

TABD8. 

1801,  , 

37,91 1,602 

1805,  . 

43,683,533 

1809,  , 

37,066,399 

1813,  . 

39,023,087 

1817, 

56,230,575 

1821, 

49,321,139 

1825, 

•  •  • 

55,114,515 
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Which  table  calls  forth  the  following  obseiration  from  Mr.  Staonton: 
"  This,  (speaking  of  the  advancement  of  the  trade  in  qnestion) 
between  the  years  1779  and  I787i  is  more  than  a  twofold  increase; 
and  if  we  compare  it  with  the  state  of  things  after  the  Union»  we 
will  find  that  in  twentj-five  years  the  linen  trade  was  not  mnch 
beyond  its  condition  in  1796;"  notwithstanding  (we  shall  add)  the 
population  of  Ireland  had  more  than  doubled  during  the  same 
period.  So  mnch  for  that  chef  d'oBuvre  of  centralization,  called  the 
Legiskitive  Union  1  Yes,  bnt  by  the  terms  of  it,  the  then  existing 
institntions  of  Ireland  were  secured  to  her  I  We  shall  see.  In  the 
year  1816  was  passed  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  (56  Geo. 
m,  c  98,)  entitled,  '*An  Act  to  unite  and  consolidate  into  one 
fund  all  the  public  revenues  of  Great  Britdn  and  Ireland,  and  to 
provide  for  the  application  thereof  to  the  general  service  of  the 
United  Kingdom;"  by  the  operation  of  which,  not  only  was  an 
immense  number  of  principal  and  minor  officers  in  Ireland  consoli- 
dated with  those  in  England,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  monies  consequently  withdrawn  from  us,  but  Ireland 
was  subjected  to  the  monstrous  grievance  of  having  to  endure  tasni- 
tion,  to  meet  a  proportion  of  two-seventeenths  of  the  common  debt 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  her  legitimate  proportion  ought  to  be 
no  more  than  one-tenth.  In  the  year  after  the  last  mentioned  Act 
was  passed,  another  (viz.,  57  Geo.  IIL,  c.  62)  entitled,  ^*  An  Act 
to  enable  his  Majesty  to  recompense  the  service  of  persons  holding,  or 
who  have  held  certain  high  and  efficient  civil  offices;"  under  which  a 
number  of  Irish  offices  were  abolished,  and  among  the  rest,  the 
ancient  office  of  "  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Bumingham  Tower,** 
instituted  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  doomed  to  abolition  on  the 
first  vacancy.  We  make  mention  of  this  office,  because  of  the 
official  observations  it  elicits  firom  Mr.  Lascelles,  in  his  Report,  who 
seems  to  smile,  with  peculiar  complabance,  at  every  infraction  of  our 
national  individuality.  '*  It  is  clear,"  says  he,  *^  that  since  the 
Union,  all  this  kind  of  records,  as  well  as  papers  and  books,  of  the 
old  Privy  Council  should,  for  more  reasons  than  one^  he  kept  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  or  near  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Irish  Department,  at  Westminster."  The  next  Act  to 
which  we  shall  direct  attention,  is  the  6th  of  Geo.  IV.,  c  79, 
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imssed  in  the  year  1825,  and  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
aaaimilation  of  the  currency,  and  monies  of  account,  thronghont  the 
United  Eongdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;"  by  the  operation 
of  which  few  of  onr  readers  need  be  informed,  that  an  immense  loss 
has  been  entailed  upon  this  coontiy,  in  consequence  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  her  previous  currency,  as  compared  with  the  new  standard. 
Bat  why  wcmder  at  thb  loss?  It  is  nothing  more  than  is  observ- 
able on  evexy  occasion  when  Great  Britun  and  Ireland  join  in  a 
copartnership!  These  are  the  Uading  instances  of  centralization 
which  have  occurred  since  die  Union,  each  one  of  them  a  violation 
of  the  Union  Act  itself;  and  although  we  might  fill  pages  with  the 
enumeration  of  minor  instances,  yet,  limited  as  we  are  in  space  at 
present,  we  must  drfer  that  task  to  another  opportunity,  and  hasten 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  impending  blow  of  the  destroyer — ^the 
most  daring  it  has  attempted  since  the  Union  Act  itself.  We  ask 
our  readers  then,  is  Lreland^s  Viceroyalty  to  be  abolished?  Is  the 
keystone  of  her  nationality  (or  what  remains  of  her  nationality)  to 
to  be  surreptitiously  purloined?  Is  another  bar  to  be  imposed  to 
tiie  earnings  of  her  starving  artisans,  that  streets  in  London  may 
be  widened,  or  its  squares  look  beautiful,  or  that  fountains  there  may 
sparkle,  midst  the  hum  of  busy  citusens?*  It  is  true,  the  Irish 
court  has  not  been  without  reproach.  It  is  true,  it  has  engen- 
dered mnch  serviliQr  and  corruption.  It  is  true,  it  has  been  often 
a  mart  for  hollow  patriotism,  and  as  frequentiy  a  Siren  isle  for 
capture  of  the  innocent;  but  these  have  been  the  fiiults,  not  of  the 
court,  but  of  its  abuse;  and  what  sane  man  would  amputate  an 
useful  limb,  because  it  contained  a  bruise  which  might  be  cured? 
The  Irish  people,  at  all  events,  will  not  consent  to  that  amputation. 
They  admit,  and  have  often  deplored,  the  evils  of  the  Irish  court, 
but,  if  these  evils  are  to  be  remedied  by  a  measure,  which  (to  use 
the  words  of  a  speaker,  who  some  years  since  addressed  a  public 
meeting  upon  the  subject)  <<  would  withdraw  (from  them)  the 

*  It  18  a  hell  known  upon  authority  little  leas  than  ofBdaK  that  the  magic 
change  ^ected  within  the  last  ten  years,  of  a  large  district  of  narrow  lanes 
in  the  ridnity  of  Charing  Cross,  into  the  beautiful  opening,  now  called 
I*  Trafalgar  Square,"  with  its  ffardeus,  its  fountains,  and  its  column  to  the 
immortal  Nelson,  has  been  paid  for  exclusively  out  of  the  **  quit  and  crown 
rents  **  of  Ireland* 
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salary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenaiit,  £20,000  a  jear,  whidi  is  at  pveaaot 
spent  (or  supposed  to  be  spent)  in  Dnbtin,  the  greater  part  of  wiiidi» 
of  conrse,  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  artuana^— woidd  withdnur 
the  salary  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  £5000,  which  is  lE^pest  in  the  sane 
manner — ^wonld  withdraw  the  salary  of  the  Under  Seoretaiy,  £1500 
a  jrear,  and  the  pay  of  an'entire  host  of  minor  castle  offieen^  amonnt- 
ing  to  upwards  of  £70,0009  all  which  snma  taken  together*  raiemit, 
according  to  Mr.  Hnme's  showing,  to  £100,000;  and  would  aJsa 
create  an  additional  inducement  to  the  spread  of  absenteeiem,  as  if 
that  evil  were  not  ahready  snffidetitly  gteat;  for  whateyer  remains 
here  of  our  nobility  would  be  then  sure  to  yanidiy  bdng  detained 
here  at  present,  I  may  say,  by  no  other  tie  than  d&e  semblance  of  a 
court,  which,  howsoever  constituted,  and  however  manifold  its 
abuses,  is  assuredly  better  than  no  court  at  all,"  they  deprecate 
the  remedy  more  than  the  disease,  and  choose  rather  to  endure  a  few 
petty  grievances,  than — plundered  as  they  have  already  been — to 
allow  those  grievances  to  be  made  a  pretext  for  ferther  spoliatiim. 
Therefore  it  is  that  they  have  a^tated  upon  this  question*  There- 
fore it  is  they  have  opposed  it  with  unprecedented  unanimity.  There- 
fore it  is  that,  awakened  by  it  from  thdr  tcupor  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  they  have  extended  thdr  views  firom  it  to  the  getfraral  pdiey 
of  c^traHzation;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  the 
seeming  indiffiorence  of  ministers  to  their  indignatidni  they  aie  deter- 
mined, by  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  course  they  have  begm,  to 
prove  to  the  unwilling  ears  of  iftose  miniaters  how  firditkas  is  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  a  united  people,  and  how  iinpMs%Ie  it  is,  totally 
to  consolidate  two  countries,  which  the  God  of  nature^  at  their  for- 
mation, intended  shodd  be  separated,  and  thai 

** Nequrcquam,  Deus  abscidit, 

Prudeos,  oceano  dissociabili. 
Terras," 

if  Ireland  and  Britain  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  two  provinces  of 
one  great  empire.  "  It  is  useless,"  said  the  speaker  last  referred  to,"  to 
argue  the  self-evident  proposition,  that  Ireland  should  be  treated  as 
an  independent  nation.    We  have  many  arguments  to  prove  it;  but 
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chief  among  them  ia,  ia  mj  mind,  that  which  her  formation  for- 
nishes,  it  being  no  leas  than  the  voiGe  of  Omnipotence  saying,  from 
all  creation,  to  these  sister  islands,  *  Ye  shatt  be  joined,  bnt  not 
identified  I' " 


ETRUBU  m  1814* 

Whkn  first  Tjrrhenns,  at  his  sire's  command, 
Leaying  for  other  climes  his  own  lovM  land, 
UnfmrPd,  with  sadden'd  heart,  his  swelling  sail. 
Which  wooed  the  fayoring,  jet  onwdcome  gale, 
As  Ljdia's  shore  receded  firom  his  view. 
His  sool  in  sorrow  ponred  its  last  adien; 
And  far  from  home,  and  hearth,  and  fathers'  graves, 
He  roamed,  an  outcast  o'er  the  faithless  waves. 

Long  tune  he  wander'd — ^nor  as  yet  conld  find 
One  spot  like  that  dear  home  he  left  behind; 
Bnt  when,  at  length,  he  reached  Italia's*  soil — 
Foi|;ot  his  wanderings — ^forgot  his  toil — 
Joyful  he  views,  in  Tiber's  golden  stream,  | 
The  dear  Pactolos^  of  his  eveiy  dream; 
And  hails,  with  rapture,  Lydia's  aznre  sky. 
In  the  bright  days  of  snnny  Italy. 

Such  the  brief  story  of  Etmria's  birth : 
Etmria!  land  of  valour  and  of  worth ; 
Etmrial  from  whose  fertile  womb  have  sprung 
Heroes,  that  o'er  Italia's  land  have  flung 


.Ubi  Lydia  quondam 


Gens,  belle  praclara,  jugis  nisedit  Etruscis. — JEneid  viii.,  479. 

t  Viilaque  flavus  quam  Tiberis  larit Hor,  Od.  u.  3.  18, 

X  ^-^Paciolus  que  iirigat  auro. — ^neid  s.,  142. 
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A  crowd  of  glories;  whose  stSl  briUiaiil  blue — 
Piercing,  triumphant,  through  the  mietj  hase 
Of  old  antiquity — beams  bri^lj  on. 
And  warms  and  gladdens  all  it  slunes  upon. 

Yet,  think  ye  not  her  sons  an  iron  race^ 
Whose  only  joy  the  battle  or  the  chase; 
Who  hailed  alone,  as  mnsic  to  the  ear. 
The  twanging  bowstring,  and  the  whizzing  spear; 
And  knew  no  pastime,  save  in  tented  field. 
With  glancing  jarelin,  and  with  rattling  shield. 
No — though  excelling  in  each  manly  art; 
To  tame  the  coarser,  and  to  shape  the  dart — 
The  works  of  war  and  peace  together  grew, 
And  Nursia*  smiled  upon  her  favonred  few. 
And  when,  at  length,  by  Roman  power  snbdoed^ 
Beneath  a  foreign  yoke  Etniria  bowed; 
Say,  was  she  not  the  fidrest,  brightest  gem. 
That  sparkled  in  the  victor's  diadem? 
And  say  whence  all  this  regal  pomp?    Whence  ^tringi 
The  new-bom  splendour  of  her  conqueror's  kings? 
Whose  are  those  sacred  rites,  diat  all  aronnd 
With  temples  mark  the  consecrated  ground? 
Whence  those  proud  warrior-statesmen,  whose  decree 
Hatii  traced  so  oft  the  path  to  victoiy; 
Who  shone  alike,  as  saving  beacon  lights. 
In  peace's  counsels,  or  in  war's  fierce  fights? 
Etmria's  alLf — ^Hers  too  in  later  age 
The  gay  deception  of  the  mimic  stage; 
And  the  huge  volume  of  the  Roman's  fiime 
Glitters  with  many  a  noble  Tuscan  name; 
And  many  a  Tuscan  hero's  life  blood,  poured 
On  battie  plain,  beneath  the  hostile  sword. 
Swells  the  full  tide  of  conquest,  'neath  whose  waves 
lie  buried  sceptres;  whilst  their  lords,  as  slaves, 

*  Nursia,  goddess  of  the  Etrurians. 

t  See  Gray's  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  in  1S99,  page  130  d  stq. 
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Trembling  in  sool,  and  sappliant  in  mien, 

Grace  the  proud  triomphs  of  the  hill-throned  Queen. 

Nor  were  the  memories  of  younger  days* 
A  theme  unworthy  of  the  poet's  lays; 
When  science  grew  'neath  Leo's  fostering  care; 
When  music's  sweetness  fill'd  the  gladden'd  air; 
When  art,  essaying  e'en  the  rugged  rock» 
Gave  life  and  beauty  to  the  once  dull  block; 
And  canvassy  by  her  magic  pencil  taught, 
Told  of  the  noble  deeds  that  erst  were  wrought; 
liGngling  with  sages;  and  with  sons  of  arms, 
The  milder  gloriousness  of  beauty's  charms, 
Bidding  them  liye  for  ever — as  if  they 
Had  stept  fix)m  time  into  etemlQr. 

Bear  witness,  Florence,  ere  the  ruthless  Gaul, 
With  hand  unholy,  from  each  classic  hall 
In  thy  &k  dty,  rayish'd  all,  that  rare 
And  beautiful  had  dwelt  and  charmed  there. 
Bear  witness  too,  Perugia,  and  ye  host 
Of  sister  cities,  ere  your  fiune  had  lost 
Its  splendour;  when  towards  you^  from  distant  lands, 
Poured  the  earth's  treasures ;  when  your  conqu'ring  bands 
Swept  o'er  the  waters;  when  the  swarthy  Moor 
Shrank  crouching  back  to  Afric's  arid  shore; 
And  Tuscan  might,  with  patriot  flag  unfurled. 
Bridled  the  power  that  trampled  half  the  world. 

But  now  thy  sun  has  set — no  parting  ray 
mumes  the  evening  of  so  bright  a  day; 
Thy  soul  is  fled,  that  warmed  with  Dante's  fire, 
Or  melted  to  thy  Petrarch's  soflter  lyre; 
Gone  is  thy  spirit  proud,  thy  daring  high, 
The  pomp  of  power,  the  pride  of  chivalry. 

*  {et  ieg.)— Bo6coe»  Life  of  Leo  X. ;    SiBmondi,   Hist,  des,  Repub. 
Ital.  du  moyen  age.     Eustace**  Classical  Tour  through  Italy. 
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Like  Ihee^  Stniiia,  fieUas  is  no  more; 
Gone  is  ber  grMtness  haai  Bome^s  han^itjr  shore; 
Bnt  long  as  genlnsy  like  a  quickening  son]. 
Sheds  UwM^  the  nalreney  :froDi  pole  to  pole» 
Its  wann  vitaMt^r,  ao  long  shall  Ikon, 
likeiheni'  with  ikdakn  Iannis  lomidtilij  brow — 
live  in  the  fati^itaeBS  of  ibj  chflidran's  fime, 
And  the  Earth's  nations  hail  thy  honored  name. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  QUARTERLY  REYIEW. 

Sib, — My  late,  departed  (for  America)  Mend,  Littleton  Coke 
O'Shaagbnessj,  was  a  rising  jxmior,  with  good  prospects.  EBs 
father  had  a  large  bankruptcy  connection,  and  his  nncle  was  law 
agent  to  a  banking  company,  doing  an  extensiye  and  adyentorons 
business  in  uncertain  bills.  Poor  O'Shanghnessyl  I  think  I  see 
him  now.  He  always  wore  a  white  choker  in  court,  and,  when 
doing  the  Sackville-street  fldneurj  appeared  in  immaculate  kids — 
not  your  cleaned  Tittlebat  Tltmouseish  ones,  with  the  odour  of 
camphor  about  them,  but  Askins'  genuine  Virgins,  at  3«.  9dL 
After  the  passing  of  the  Process  and  Practice  Act,  we  observed 
that  he  became  pale  and  sad,  and  took  to  reading  "  Locksley  HalL" 
We  were  unable  to  draw  from  him  the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  bnt  it 
was  generally  put  down  to  his  haying  joined  in  a  demurrer  erro- 
neously. We  were  wrong.  The  Glengall  clauses  droye  him  from 
his  country;  he  is  now  a  wanderer  in  the  land  of  gin-sling  and 
repudiation.  He,  before  leaving,  committed  to  my  care  the  follow- 
ing lines,  and  I  wish  to  make  them  immortal  in  the  pages  of  "  The 
Irish  Quarterly."  You  will  perceiye  that  they  bear  the  impress  of 
the  author's  love  of  Alfred  Tennyson.     Yours, 

A  Man  m  the  Gallebt. 
Four  CourUi*  Library. 
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*«  This  is  the  truth  the  poet  sings, 
Thftt  a  sonow's  ofowd  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  thiogs/* 

Loehley  HaU. 

JuMiOBS,  leave  me  here,  I  praj  yon,  leave  me  here  to  pine  alone. 

Close  beside  O'Loghlen's  statue  I  win  sit  and  sadly  moan; 

'TIs  the  place,  and  well  I  know  it— domei  and  oonrts»  and  dock,  and 

idl, 
Wlulst  attorneys  rnshing  by  me  prove  it  is  the  Foot  Courts'  HalL 
Four  Conrts'  Hall,  that  tow'ring  grandly,  riseth  o'er  the  city  roofe, 
liGd  a  wild  and  jarring  jangle,  shouting  men  and  datt'ring  hoo&. 
Here  about  the  Hall  Pve  wandered,  musing  o'er  the  cases  old, 
All  that  Yentris,  Viner,  Comyn,  Saunders,  Yesey,  East  have  told. 
Many  a  day  at  Term's  conmiencing  here  I've  seen  the  judges  come, 
Gravely,  studly,  slowly  musing,  whilst  the  tipstafis  all  looked  grum; 
Many  a  day  I've  seen  the  lawyer,  toiling  onward  like  a  drudge, 
AH  his  goal,  the  Bench  before  him — all  his  prize,  the  title  Judge. 
Oh!  the  weary,  weaiy  labour — ohl  the  bright  years  cast  away  1 
Can  the  ermine  reached  at  sixty,  bartered  joys  of  youth  repay? 
Here,  in  Term,  my  daily  musings  used  to  turn  on  thoughts  of  fees, 
Now  I  hq;>ed  for  declarations,  and  anon  for  special  pleas; 
Here  I'd  pace  the  Hall,  and  smiling,  think  on  bills  or  notes  unpaid. 
With  a  long,  long  list  of  actions,  all  their  venues  yet  unlaid; 
Think  on  all  the  sad  ejectments  of  that  injured,  ancient  Doe, 
Feel  my  indignation  swelling  at  the  deeds  of  lawless  Roe; 
Here  I've  felt  the  deep  elation  of  a  quick  and  vivid  hope. 
That  the  Chancellor  mi^t  hear  me  say.  The  plaintiff's  biU  I  ope; 
Here  I've  seen  the  kind  attorneys^  midiing  towards  me  from  the 

Quay, 
With  a  pile  of  easy  motions,  'gainst  the  hurried  junior  day. 
Ohl  these  smiling  hours  have  vanished  1  Fortune,  jilting  jade,  doth 

frown, 
So  I  pace  the  HaJl,  but  bearing  empty  bag,  and  wig,  and  gown. 
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Life's  t  sea,  and  years  are  billows,  ever  changing,  roUing  by, 

He  whoM  ride  the  waves  triiiinphant  holds  the  motto,  "  Ne'er  sat 

Though  I  hold  it,  yet  I'm  pining,  o'er  onr  altered,  diang^d  kws, 
And  I  cry,  '*  Confusion  follow  fiyst  the  blundering  Glengall  dansel" 
Was  it  well  so  dose  to  bind  ns,  was  it  well  so  deep  to  strike, 
That  in  suits  on  bills  we're  useless,  and  in  dedaradons  like? 
Was  it  well  Glengall  or  Romly  here  should  try  his  'prentice  hand? — 
Bat  I  know  Fm  raving  wildly — ^this  is  not  the  fieivonred  land. 
Here  are  tried  all  schemes  Utopian,  proved  in  working  fidse  or  sore — 
So  the  young  and  unskilled  barber  learns  his  trade  upon  the  poor. 
Here  the  Court  to  seU  Incumbered  Lands,  upon  the  heir  doth  do 
Justice  for  the  fiults  hb  Others  did,  before  the  world  he  knew. 
What  can  Irish  lawyers  hope  for,  called  in  days  like  these,  so  sad? 
AH  our  posts  are  for  the  Saxon.    Thinking  thus  will  drive  me  mad  I 
I  must  fly  to  homes  more  distant,  in  that  far-off  land  away, 
Where  the  stars  and  stripes  are  flaunting,  where  the  nation  debts 

don't  pay; 
Where  if  you  but  own  a  nigger,  inch  by  inch  you  him  may  gash ; 
Where  the  lawyer  sells  his  client,  if  you  but  stump  down  the  cash  ;* 
Where  amid  some  ancient  forest,  dwell  Tan  Ducker  and  Jim  Crow. 
Four  Courts'  Hall,  may  peace  be  with  thee! — ^Harkl  the  steam's 

up,  and  I  gol 

Littleton  Coke  O'Shauohnesst. 

•  See  Cooper's  **  Ways  of  the  Hour." 


BND   OF   NO.  I. 


BBown  A  NoLAR,  Printen,  31,  Kaanu-fltreet,  Dublin. 
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I ^THE  CELT  AND  THE  SAXON. 


NOTE. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Irish  Quabtbbly  Review,  we  promised  a 
paper  on  the  **  Colonial  Appointments  of  the  Members  of  the  Irish  Bar." 
rhroturh  the  ready  attention  of  Mr.  John  Sadlbib,  M.  P.  for  Carlow, 
than  wnom  no  Member  is  more  anxious,  and  untiringly  zealous,  for  the 
real  good  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  advancement  of  everything  Irish,  webaye 
received  returns  of  the  legal  appointments  made  for  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  Unfortunately,  tnese  returns  did  not  come  to  hand  at  a 
period  sufficiently  early  to  enable  us  to  do  that  justice  to  the  subject  which 
its  importance  demands.  In  our  September  number  we  propose  to  display, 
in  all  its  disgraceful  one-sidedness,  and  ezdusiveness,  the  whole  system  of 
Governmental  Legal  Colonial  Appointments.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
to  state,  that  the  injustice  of  these  appointments  is  flagrant,  that  the  equivoca- 
tion of  Sir  J.  C.  fioBHousE  when  taunted  by  Mr.  Sadlbis,  was  pitiable, 
and  that  the  naivete  of  Mr.  Hawbs  was  worthy  of  Birs.  Malaprop,  or  would 
with  Keeley,  have  drawn  *<  thunders  of  applause  from  overflowing  houses." 

May  26ih,  1851 . 


wint  to  London  thirty  years  ago,  without  as  mnch  money  in  his 
pocket  as  id  physic  a  snipe,  an'  by  the  fair  dint  of  pnshin',  and 
pinchin',  an'  scrapin',  I'm  toold  he's  worth  now  fifty-thonsand 
pomid.  He  has  an  iligant  house  at  Bayswatfaer,  an'  the  finest  of 
aitin'  an'  drinkin'.  Bat,  be  dad,  the  money  didn't  spile  his  heart 
any  way,  for  he  was  very  glad  entirely  to  see  myself,  an'  was  askin' 
VOL  L"Na  n.  M 
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afther  all  the  onld  people  he  left  at  home:  bat  that  I  may  never  an, 
if  he  didn't  get  a  qnare  histhory  of  them;  for  between  the  loss  of 
the  phayties,  an'  tho  cholera,  thim  that  isn't  dead,  is  in  the  poor- 
hoose,  an'  thim  that  was  able  to  bonlt,  Is  in  America;  an'  so  poor 
Corny  hard  little  of  thim  that  he  knew  wansL  He  spakes  like  an 
Englishman,  an'  thinks  eyeiy  thing  in  England  is  finer  than  any 
thing  to  be  got  in  any  other  pkce."  ''What  makes  ns  rich?"  says 
he-—''  work,  always  bem'  ready  to  work,  an'  never  thinkin'  of  repale, 
or  trash  of  that  kind — ^but  it's  not  so  in  Ireland."  "Well,  sir,  I 
didn't  dislike  him  for  thinkin'  well  of  the  country  that  gev  him  hia 
bread,  bat,  be  dad,  whin  I  hard  him  talkin'  abont  repale  an' 
idleness,  says  I,  why  thin  Corny  Shea,  says  I,  what  do  yoa  mane  by 
sayin',  says  I,  that  we're  idle,  or  not  willin'  to  work?*'  "Ohl" 
says  he,  "  I  mane,  of  coarse,  that  ye  don't  work  like  the  people 
here,  an'  aren't  to  be  compared  to  thim  at  all  at  aU«  for  stadines^— 
want  of  stndiness  is  what  desthroys  ye  Irish*"  "  Oh,  blood  an' 
ooncresl  Corny  Shea,"  says  I,  "what  do  yoa  say  'ye  Irish'  for? 
Why,  man  alive,  waren't  yoa  bom  an'  rared  in  my  own  town, 
alongside  of  myself,  in  Chapel-lane?"  Here  my  poor  fiiend, 
Elannery,  seemed  lost  in  astonishment  at  Corny  Shea's  want  of 
narionality,  and  for  some  moments  appeared  onable  to  reUeve  his 
pent-ap  feelings,  except  by  occaaonally  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  pity  and  sarcasm,  " '  Ye  Irish,'  says  Corny,  says  he — ^poor 
Mow — *  Ye  Irish,'  says  Corny,  says  he — ^poor  fdlow." 

We  have  been  in  some  sach  state  of  wonder  as  Tim  Flannery, 
once  we  read  Mr.  William  Johnston's  book,  and  have  been  repeating 
to  onrselves,  " '  Ye  Irish,'  says  Corny,  says  he — ^poor  fellow,"  every 
time  we  have  reflected  apon  Mr.  Johnston's  expressions  with  regard 
to  his  poor  and  sa£fering  fellow-coontrymen.  However,  let  as  begin 
at  the  be^ning.  Oar  author  is  an  Irishman,  resident  in  England; 
he  is  a  barrister,  a  Quarterly  Beviewer,  and  was,  some  years  ago,  we 
understand,  a  contributor  to  the  University  Magaziney  for  which  he 
wrote  the  very  clever  papers  entitled,  "England  as  it  is."  We 
differ  with  him  widely,  very  widely  indeed,  upon  some  questions, 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  him  the  credit  which  he  deserves;  and 
we  feel  bound  to  state,  that,  with  the  exceptions  of  his  absurd 
dislike  to  his  countrymen,  and  an  affectation,  a  most  preposterons 
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affectation)  which  incites  him  to  reilise  the  title  of  khig  to  William 
the  Third,  we  confflder  his  book  a  very  valnable  addition  to  the  class 
of  nsefol  Hteratnie  to  which  it  belongs.  Mr.  Johnston  is  a  careful 
and  an  able  writer,  and  the  two  yolomes  he  has  just  pablished,  are 
sufficient  to  gain  for  him  the  reputation  of  bdng  a  dose,  calm 
obseryer,  and  a  deep  and  earnest  thinker.  He  la  not  one  who 
delights  in,  what  the  slangy  criticism  of  the  day  calls,  suggestiye 
wilting.  He  holds  certain  opinions  strongly,  because  they  are  the 
result  of  honest  convictions;  he  states  the  reasons  which  have 
conduced  to  form  those  convictions;  and  we  must  admire  and  respect 
the  justice  and  moderation  with  which  his  views  are  expressed. 
His  book  is  not  deformed  by  Uie  fault,  so  common  to  all  who  write 
upon  the  sodal  and  political  condition  of  Enghmd,  namely,  that  of 
bestowing  iq)on  all  and  every  thing,  connected  with  tiie  country  and 
the  people,  the  most  unmitigated  censure,  or  most  illimited  approba- 
tion. England,  like  evary  other  great  nation,  has  its  glories  and 
its  shames,  its  great  contrasts  of  virtue  and  vice;  of  crimes,  that 
reduce  the  perpetrator  to  the  condition  of  a  fiend;  of  virtues,  that 
elevate  man,  and  deify  his  nature.  Glass  interesto  and  class  legislar 
tion  may  drive  the  masses  into  error;  the  want  of  education  may 
render  the  people  turbulent,  and  expose  them  to  all  the  snares  of 
designing  rogues,  or  roguish  politicians;  but  we  have  ever  con* 
tended,  that  England  is,  morally,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  any 
other  country  of  equal  extent,  and  contdning  an  equally  dense 
population.  That  the  evils  of  the  country  are  many  and  grievous, 
no  reflecting  man  can  deny.  Mr.  Johnston  is  fuUy  aware  of  all, 
and  most  powerfully  has  he  shown  the  danger  that  lurks  in,  and 
may  yet  spring  from,  the  condition  of  deep,  finghtfnl  ignorance  in 
which  certain  dasses  of  the  community  are  plunged.  The  virtuous 
and  indignant  champion  of  the  poor  may  ay,  that  political  rights, 
and  all  the  just  demands  of  the  lower  classes  are  withheld;  in  our 
minds,  it  is  quite  plain,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  England  are 
unfit  to  possess  those  rights,  or  privileges  claimed  for  them  by  their 
would-be  and  interested  friends.  The  man  who  takes  upon  himself 
the  task  of  historian,  of  Engbind's  social  and  political  position  in 
the  present  age,  assumes  a  high  and  noble  office;  but  he  alsp 
exposes  himself,  his  htbour,  and  his  motives,  to  the  fidsehood,  the 
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jnisrepresentation,  and  the  abase  of  all  who  may  find  the  fallacj 
and  fiction  which  support  a  party  exposed;  or  who  may  perodve  that 
some  men,  looking  beyond  the  petty  interests  and  miserable  shifts 
which  blind  the  popnlace  for  the  hour,  can  applaud  honoorable 
motives  and  noble  designs,  though  unsuccessful,  can  censure  pre- 
tensions, though  found  in  high  and  imposing  positions,  and  can  ex- 
pose to  the  wide  world's  odium  and  detestation,  the  men  or  the 
faction  "  who,  after  floating  on  the  heayen  of  declamation,  fieJl  down, 
to  feed  on  the  offal  and  garbage  of  the  earth.^'  The  historian  who 
does  these  things  cannot  escape  the  slander  of  the  detected  knaye. 

Mr.  Johnston  does  not,  indeed,  come  up  to  our  standard;  possibly, 
if  he  did,  the  reader  might  consider  him  nothing  more  than  the 
faultless  monster,  that  the  world  ne'er  saw;  but  he  has  gone  honestly 
to  work,  and  if  he  has  not  always  our  approbation  for  his  views, 
he  has  ever  our  respect  for  his  truth  and  fairness.  With  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  we  might  offer  some  objec- 
tions, but,  at  the  very  out-set,  our  author  disarms  critical  caviL  In 
the  introduction  he  states — 

'*  The  Essays  contained  in  these  volumes  had  their  origin  in  a  design  of 
writing  letters  to  a  friend  on  the   Continent,  in  order  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  England.    It  is  hoped,  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  authentic  information  on  subjects  of  public  interest 
will  be  found  collected  in  these  pages.    An  index  is  supplied,  in  order  to 
facilitate  reference  to  the  statistical  facts,  which  have  been  gleaned  from  a 
great  mass  of  public  documents.     These  documents  are  not  difficult  of 
access,  but  they  are  so  unwieldy  as  to  be  troublesome  to  consult,  and  often 
repulsive,  from  the  painful  elaboration  of  their  details.    It  is  hoped,  that 
by  selecting  some  parts,  and  abridging  others,  of  the  ponderous  books  in 
which  public  information  is  officially  registered,  some  service  may  have 
been  done  in  the  promoting  of  useful  knowledge.     The  writer  is  aware 
that,  as  essays  upon  the  important  subjects  of  which  he  has  treated,  some 
of  his  papers  must  appear  meagre,  and  all  of  them  incomplete.     It  was  not 
his  object,  however,  to  discuss  these  subjects  fully.    If  he  had  done  so,  he 
must  have  written  a  Ubrary  instead  of  two  volumes.    His  object  was  to 
supply  materials  for  present  reflection  and  future  history.    For  this  pur- 
pose he  has  sought  the  most  authentic  information  he  could  obtain ;  and 
where  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  state  his  own  views,  he  has  refrained 
from  stating  them  at  length. 

**  For  the  political  tone  of  the  book  the  writer  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  make  any  apology.    Though  he  does  not  take  what  is  called  the  popular 
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side,  be  yields  to  no  one  in  ardent  desire  to  elevate  the  minds,  and  to  better 
the  condition  of  tbe  people.  His  dislike  of  UbertMm  is  founded  on  his 
earnest  conviction — be  that  conTiction  right  or  wrong — that  the  doctrines 
of  HberaliMm  are  directly  adverse  to  the  happiness  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  He  is  very  little  disposed  to  flatter  the  rich  and  great  of  any 
political  party,  but  he  would  seek  a  remedy  for  existing  evils,  rather  by 
indudng  an  earnest  and  generous  sense  of  duty  in  every  rank  of  life,  than 
by  promoting  democratic  progress,  which  throws  power  and  advantage  into 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  the  busy,  the  bold,  and  the  unscrupulous ;  but 
leeves  the  humble,  the  conscientious,  and  the  sincere,  without  help,  without 
jiutice,  and  without  hope." 

The  reader  mast,  from  this  sketch,  which  Mr.  Johnston  himself 
has  given,  perceive,  that  the  work  is  neither  an  ordinary  hand-book 
of  political  economy,  nor  a  specimen  of  Dionysios  Lardnerish  science 
made  easy.  It  is  just  what  Mr.  Johnston  states  it  to  be,  calculated 
to  make  the  world  "acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of 
England.^'  The  first  Tolnme  is,  in  all  respects,  most  excellent. 
The  chapters  on  "  The  Theory  of  Progress,"  "  The  Present  Condi- 
tion of  the  People,"  "Physical  and  Moral  Constitution  of  the 
People,"  "  It's  Political  Danger,"  are  worthy  of  attentive  study 
and  deep  consideration,  as  any  essays  upon  those  subjects  we  have 
ever  read.  Upon  the  question  of  tractarianism,  of  which  ^Ir.  John- 
ston writes  very  warmly,  we  are  not  about  to  state  any  peculiar 
views  of  our  own;  and  with  the  author  before  us,  we  agree  to  a 
certain  extent,  when  he  says,  one  good  has  resulted  from  the  Oxford 
movement,  namely,  that  it  has  served  to  show  who  is  really  of  the 
Church  of  England^  and  who  of  the  Church  of  Kome.    He  writes — 

**  Every  one,  ^miliar  with  libraries  and  the  priced  catalogues  of  book- 
sellers, most  be  aware  how  much  more  extended  the  study  of  divinity  has 
become  in  the  last  twenty  years  than  it  had  previously  been.  The  old 
sterling  works  that  hung  heavily  on  hand  have  mounted  to  double  the  price, 
and  are  of  comparatively  easy  sale.  True,  these  books  may  be  bought,  in 
•ome  instances,  as  many  other  kind  of  books  are,  rather  for  the  sake  of 
possessing  them  than  of  studying  them;  but  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  they  are  bought  to  be  studied,  and  this  appears  both  in  the  con- 
versation and  the  conduct  of  men  of  education,  whether  divinity  be  or  be 
not  the  profesrion  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves.  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe,  that  even  the  medical  and  surgical  students  of  London, 
of  whom  by  hr  the  greater  number,  some  years  ago,  knew  no  more  than 
Falstaff  did  <  whit  the  inside  of  a  church  was  made  of,*  are  now  found 
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generally  to  attend  diarcb,  becanse  it  is  a  dhame  for  a  man  of  lenie  and 
education  not  to  do  so. 

"  And  as  to  preaching,  every  one  will  admit  that  the  tone  of  it  b  much 
changed ;  and  certainly  mudi  for  the  better  in  some  respects,  though  not 
in  alL  For  the  better,  as  regards  more  frequent  introduction  of  Church 
topics,  and  the  greater  prominence  given  to  the  distinctire  articles  of 
Christian  creeds,  as  held  and  interpreted  from  the  first  days.  Better  alao^ 
as  baring  escaped  from,  and  even  put  to  flight,  the  laboured  frigidities  of 
the  Blair  school,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  *  lean  and  flashy '  compounds  of 
the  pompous  and  the  common|^ce.  The  improyement,  howerer,  is  not 
without  serious  drawbacks  in  respect  of  dogmatism  and  mysticism,  and 
perhaps  an  over-adoption  and  assertion  of  High  Church  views,  going 
beyond  the  proper  via  media  of  the  English  Church." 

For  our  parts,  however,  we  prefer  much  more  to  find  Mr.  John- 
ston writing  npon  the  social  condition  of  England,  than  to  read  his 
opinions  npon  conflicting  religions  dogmas,  or  dashing  political 
theories.  And  we  prefer  these  subjects,  because  we  beliere  that 
the  social  interests  of  the  country  come  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
man  in  the  community,  who  has  a  thought  for  the  real  advantage  of 
the  people,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  polemical  discns- 
luons  interest  very  few  real  Christians,  in  fact,  we  have  seldom  met 
an  ardent  lover  of  controversy  who  was  a  true  lover  of  his  neigh- 
bour. Snch  persons  seem  always  to  forget  that  the  Good  Samaritan 
was  not  a  prosdytizer.  Mr.  Johnston  is  not  a  believer  in  the 
"progress-of-the-nation''  school  of  faith;  he  thinks  the  country 
might  be  worse,  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  is  pretty  certain  that  it 
might  be  (and  he  very  warmly  hopes  it  yet  may  be)  a  very  great 
deal  better.  He  thinks  Mrs.  Somerville,  though  a  clever  wonum, 
in  fact,  quite  a  Madame  de  Stael,  "with  the  chill  on,"  is  rather  too 
lose-waterish  in  her  views  of  English  life;  and  with  the  tme  spirit 
of  a  quarterly  reviewer,  referring  to  the  opinions  of  an  Edinburgh 
reviewer,  he  says  all  kinds  of  wicked  John  WOson-Crokerish  things 
of  Macauley.    Mr.  Johnston  writes-— 

**  Every  one  is  ready  to  admit,  that  the  present  century,  and  espedally 
the  hist  thirty  yean  of  it,  has  been  an  era  of  great  <  prbgress;'  but  much 
difference  of  opinion  eiists  as  to  the  nature  of  that  progress.  The  activity 
of  all  classes  appears  to  be  accelerated  in  a  prodigious  degree^  and  many 
writers  take  it  for  granted  that  this  activity  has  been,  upon  the  whole, 
turned  to  good  account.  They  contend  that  the  progress  of  inqnr<foemeiU 
has  been  commensurate  with  the  quickened  movement  of  sOeiety.    Odiers 
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there  are^  who  take  a  hr  lew  favourable  view  of  the  remarkable  cbaogea  in 
the  state  of  societj  during  the  present  century.  They  represent  the  im- 
provements and  advantages  as  having  been  confined  to  the  upper  and  middle 
classes;  to  those  who  are  above  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor. 
They  doubt  that  *  the  masses'  have  shared  in  the  advantages  of  progress  s 
or  they  go  even  further  than  that,  and  assert  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  are  in  a  worse  and  more  dependent  condition  than  they  were  before 
the  '  improvements'  (which  are  considered  to  be  the  glory  of  the  present 
age)  had  been  heard  of.  Let  us  calmly  and  impartially  examine  some  of 
the  authorities  on  both  sides  of  this  great  question." 

He  continnes: 

**  No  doubt,  if  human  life  were  indeed  what  is  drawn  by  scientific  spe- 
culation, and  coloured  by  the  pure  glow  of  a  female  imagination,  little 
more  were  to  be  desired.  Bfrs.  Somerville,  surrounded  by  all  the  elements 
of  scientific  research,  and  in  an  afflatus  of  cosmogony  and  benevolence, 
predicting  universal  good,  would  be  more  attractive 

«* 'than  Naiad  bjthsflldo 
or  Grecian  brook,  or  lady  of  tbe  Hero, 
Sole  Bitting  hy  tbe  ahoies  of  old  Romaaoe.* 

But  stem  reality,  alas  I  disturbs  these  pleasing  visions.  We  regard  with 
admiring  wonder  the  inventions  of  science,  and  our  respect  for  human 
ingenuity  is  vastly  increased ;  but  when  we  inquire  how  far  the  use  of 
them  has  benefitted  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  we  are  compelled  to 
dismiss  all  sense  of  triumph  in  their  achievements.  Mr.  M*Culloch,  the 
political  economist,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  any  excess  by  the 
vivacity  of  his  feelings,  or  to  be  carried  away  by  the  warmth  of  his  imagina- 
tion, says,  '  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  condition  of  the  labouring  part  of 
the  population  has  not  been  deteriorated  during  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  but  too  certain  that  their  comforts  and 
enjoyments  have  not  been  increased  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as 
those  of  the  classes  above  them.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  labouring 
poor  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population,  their  condition  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  only  in  regard  to  their  own  well-being,  but  also  in 
regard  to  that  of  the  other  classes.  The  poverty  and  depressed  condition 
of  any  very  large  class,  especially  if  it  be  strongly  contrasted  with  vast  wealth, 
extravagance,  and  luxury  on  the  part  of  others,  is  a  most  undesirable  state 
of  things,  and  one  which  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  discontent,  sedition, 
and  disturbance  of  aU  Buds.'  This  was  written,  or  at  least  published,  just 
before  the  era  of  Free  Trade.  If,  then*  any  one  should  be  disposed 
to  say  that  the  new  legislation  has  altered  all  this,  he  must  refer,  for  addi- 
tional instruction  upon  the  point,  to  the  most  conspicuous  and  strenuous  of 
all  the  advocates  of  the  new  system.  The  Tme»  newspaper  says,  *  In  the 
nudst  of  the  splendour  and  abundance  of  this  country,  there  is  so  q)palling 
an  amount  of  squalor  and  destitution,  that  the  imagination  ahnost  recoils 
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from  conjuring  up  before  it  the  alternate  pictures  that  would  convey  a 

faithful  idea  of  the  social  condition  of  one  of  our  great  cities.    It  would  be 

easy  to  dwell  upon  the  contrasts  between  the  extremes  of  human  fortune 

presented  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  as  be  passes  along  the  London  streets, 

and  yet  how  faint  are  its  outward  signs  in  comparison  with  Uie  inward 

agony  of  extreme  destitution  in  the  midst  of  civilization.'    But  are  there 

not  houses   of  refuge  for  the  destitute   poor — workhouses,  where  the 

wretched  can,  at  all  events,  have  food  and  shelter  in  their  extremity  ?    No 

doubt ;  but  these  are  not  the  abodes  of  comfort,  but  of  misery.    Much  of 

this  is  perhaps  inevitable,  but  that  alleviation  which  might  be  attained  by  a 

more  careful  classification  of  the  inmates  is  not  obtained.     AU  varieties  are 

huddled  together,  and  they  who  suflTer  least  are  the  lowest  and  coarsest* 

who  scarcely  have  a  conception  of  anything  beyond  the  gratification  of 

their  animal  wants.    Not  to  refer  to  the  poet  Crabbe,  lest  it  should  be  said 

he  described  a  bygone  state  of  things,  let  the  same  newspaper  be  again 

called  on  to  bear  witness.     *  But  there  is  hardly,  on  all  the  earth,  a  sadder 

sight  than  the  multitudes  of  from  SOO  to  1000  shut  up  in  the  workhouses. 

Broken  hearts  and  fortunes,  high  spirits*  still  untamed,  minds  in  ruin  and 

decay,  good  natures  corrupted  into  evil,  cheerful  souls  turned  to  bitterness, 

youth  just  beginning  to  struggle  with  the  world,  and  vast  masses  of  child* 

hood  are  there  subjected,  not  to  the  educated,  the  gentle,  and  the  good, 

but  the  rude,  the  rough,  the  coarse»  the  ignorant,  and  narrow-minded. 

The  qualifications  for  the  governor  of  a  workhouse  are  those  we  expect  in 

a  gaoler,  or  a  policeman,  or  the  keeper  of  wild  beasts.     Human  nature,  if 

it  be  ever  so  fallen,  is  yet  too  fine  a  thing  to  be  bullied  into  goodness. 

None  can  reclaim  it  but  the  good  and  noble.    We  want  a  race  of  heroes 

and  apostles  for  the  reformation  of  our  paupers,  and  their  conversion  into 

men.     With  our  workhouse  staff*,  such  as  it  is,  low,  vulgar,  and  brutal,  and 

with  the  evil  association  of  the  unfortunate  with  the  wicked,  and  the  weak 

with  the  audacious,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  miserable  inmates  should 

be  more  and  more  depraved,  embittered,  and  exasperated — witness  the 

unintermitted  current  of  misery  to  the  county  gaol,  which  is  fast  sinking 

into  the  punishments  ward  of  the  union  workhouse.' " 

We  certainly  do  not,  and  cannot,  agree  with  oar  author  in  his 
view  of  England's  social  and  political  progress  or  retrogression. 
For  our  part,  we  believe  that  the  conntrj — England — has  advanced 
in  improvement  as  much  as  conld,  from  any  state  in  her  position,  be 
possibly  or  reasonably  expected.  She  cannot  ficdriy  be  compared 
with  a  new  and  yonng  nation,  such  as  America,  boundless  in  its 
extent  of  territory,  and  teeming  with  all  the  lavish  wealth  of 
nature ;  but  should  even  this  comparison  be  made,  we  are  convinced 
its  result  will  not  be  found  at  all  injurious  to  the  fame  of  England; 
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and  certainly  of  no  other  coimtiy,  save  that  of  her  own  sons,  the 
Pilgrim  Father8\  adoption,  need  she  feel  in  the  sUghtest  degree 
envions.     We  cannot,  we  freely  confess,  discover  the  grounds  upon 
which  Mr.  Johnston  rests  his  views,  as  to  the  want  of  satis&ctory 
evidence  of  England's  progress  and  improvement.     It  cannot  be 
that,  Mr,  Johnston  expects,  or  believes,  in  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing in  any  country,  such  as  England,  a  people  so  entirely  blessed, 
as  that  amongst  them  shall  be  found — ^no  misery,   no  vice,   no 
hunger,  no  crime.    Where,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
present  moment,  has  heaven  looked  upon  so  glorious  a  nation? 
Is  it  not  the  lot  of  humanity  that,  through  all  the  ages  of  time, 
there  shall  be  great  contrasts  of  poverty  and  riches?    Dives  lootdng 
coldly  on  the  wants  of  Lazarus.     Is  not  all  human  improvement 
progressive,  and  slowly  so?     And  can  Mr.  Johnston,   quarterly 
reviewer  though  he  may  be»  deny  fairly  that  England  has,  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  made  great  and  noble  advances  in  social  and 
political  improvement.    True,  there  are  scenes  of  miseiy  and  vice  to 
be  witnessed  in  England,  at  which  angels  might  weep,  and  devils 
tremble  with  horror;  but  of  society  at  large,  a  great   authority 
writes: — 

**  In  the  dlTision  among  the  people  of  the  produce  of  the  national 
industry,  a  great  amount  of  inequality  ii,  no  doubt,  obserrable — an  amount 
greater,  periiaps,  than  is  consistent  with  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
human  institutions  may  at  some  time  be  brought ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
beliere  that,  great  as  this  inequality  now  is,  it  was  in  former  times  much 
greater;  and  that  hereafter,  when  the  accumulation  of  capital  will  probably, 
sttU  further  than  at  present,  exceed  the  increase  of  population,  the  division 
must  necessarily  become  more  equal :  the  rich  and  powerful  will  in  such 
case  still  have  made  additions  to  the  sum  of  their  enjoyments,  but  the 
labourers  will  have  added  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  their  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence.  Whether  in  any  country,  and  at  any  given  time, 
the  accumulation  of  capital  proceeds  in  a  quicker  ratio  than  the  increase  of 
population,  is  a  question  hardly  capable  of  being  decided  by  direct  proof. 
It  has  been  argued  by  high  authorities,  that  there  is,  under  all  circum- 
stances, a  tendency  in  population  to  press  upon  the  means  of  subsistence. 
If,  however,  we  look  back  to  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  it 
existed  in  this  country,  even  so  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  then  look  around  us  at  the  indications  of  greater  comfort  and 
respectability  that  meets  us  on  every  side,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
that  here  in  England,  at  least,  the  elements  of  social  improvement  have 
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been  succenfully  at  work ;  and  that  they  have  been,  and  are,  producing  an 
increased  amount  of  comfort  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  Thit 
improTement  ib  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  are  called,  by  a  sune- 
what  arbitrary  distinction,  the  working  classes,  but  is  enjoyed  in  some 
degree  or  other  by  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  farmers — ^in  short,  by  every 
dass  of  men,  whose  perronal  and  ftnnly  comforts  admitted  of  material 
increase.  Higher  in  the  scale  of  society,  the  same  cause  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  increase  of  luxury,  of  incr^ued  encouragement  to  sdence, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  of  additions  to  the  elegancies  of  Ufe, 
the  indulgencies  in  which  has  acted  upon  the  condition  of  the  less-fiiTonred 
classes,  directly  by  means  of  the  additional  employment  it  has  caused,  and 
indirectly  also  by  reason  of  the  general  refinement  of  manners  which  has 
thus  been  brought  about* 

These  are  the  wordd  of  one  of  England's  ablest  men.  Let  the 
reader  jndge  between  him  and  Mr.  Johnston.  Upon  the  subject 
of  Free  Trade,  the  returns  before  ns  are  snch  as  no  real  lover  of 
Irish  prosperity  can  welcome.  Oar  people  were  cajoled  and  decdv- 
ed  by  spedons  promises,  and  cooked  statistics,  or  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  theories — the  very  romances  of  political  economy.  Paddy 
having  lost  the  staple  crop  upon  which  he  had  vegetated  firom  year 
to  year,  was  glad  to  back  any  plan  by  which  he  was  promised  food 
to  sustain  life;  bat  he  finds  too  late  that  a  big  loaf  is  only 
to  be  obtained  with  money,  and  that  as  the  same  big  loa^  about 
which  he  shouted  at  the  elections,  is  made  with  flour,  the  firee  impor- 
tation of  which  has  thrown  his  own  produce  out  of  the  mai^et, 
he  finds  it  more  difiicult  than  ever  to  obtun  a  living,  and  can  only 
hope,  when  the  potatoes  shall  again  come  round,  that  he  may  be 
able,  substitutmg  a  big  loaf  of  fordgn  flour  for  the  pristine  herring 
or  bacon,  to  ph&y  over  again  the  old  game  of  potatoes  and  point. 
Poor  Paddy  shouted  and  applauded,  toasted  Richard  Cobden,  and 
drab  John  Bright,  of  the  sleek,  oily  cheek,  Paddy  voted  for  the  Free 
Trade  candidates,  and  called  his  Protectionist  ndghbonr  an  oppressor 
of  the  poor. 

Well,  the  measure  was  carried;  Muntz's  beard  curied  with  de- 
light; all  the  hammers  in  Birmingham  clanged  *<  quankadillo,''  like 
the  forges  of  the  '<  Harmonious  Blacksmiths;''  all  the  **  devil's  dust" 
in  Manchester  was  blown  hither  and  thither,  like  the  wild  simoon  of 

*  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  521.    London :  Murnty,  1851. 
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the  desert;  Bright  and  Gobden  trinmphed  in  Uie  aacoefls  of  their 
selfish  party  alms;  and  havhig  used  Paddy — having  got  from  him 
all  the  value  of  his  vote — ^now  show  their  gratitude  by  the  foulest 
slanders,  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  him,  and  his  interests,  to  the 
Minister,  at  the  first  fiivourable  opportunity. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Free  Trade  was  cairried,  Mr.  Johnston 
writes: — 

'*  Thus  was  the  cause  of  protection  lost.  Of  those  who  had  been  elected 
to  defend  it  1 12  were  induced,  by  the  example  and  leadership  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  go  over  to  the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  There  can  be  little  question 
that,  had  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  himself  bound  to  abandon  office  at  the  time, 
that  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  defence  of  the  Com  Laws,  no 
such  wholesale  desertion  on  the  part  of  Conservative  members  would  have 
taken  place.  Lord  John  Russell  was  obliged  to  relinquish  hia  attempt  to 
form  a  Com-Law-repealing  goyernment  in  December,  because  he  found  that 
of  the  Conserrative  members  who  had  previously  opposed  the  Free  Trade 
policy,  he  could  not  count  upon  the  support  of  even  so  many  as  20.  The 
question  has  been  much  debated  whether  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  Lord  John 
Russell's  £ulure  to  form  a  government  in  December,  calculated  upon  being 
able  to  maintain  his  position  as  Prime  Minister,  notwithstanding  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  In  the  succeeding  month  of  June,  after  he  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  another  question,  and  compelled  to  resign,  be 
stated  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  he  foresaw  and  expected  that 
result.  It  is  however  probable,  looking  at  aU  the  evidence,  that,  in  the  state- 
ment referred  to,  he  confused  after  impressions  with  previous  anticipations. 
At  all  events  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  his  colleagues  or  sup- 
porters had  supposed  that  the  yerj  extraordinary  change  of  opinion  and  of 
policy  at  which  they  had  so  conscientiously  arrived  would  conduct  them, 
withui  a  flsw  short  months,  to  the  bleak  and  barren  shore  of  unplaced  Con- 
servative '*  liberalism,"  there  to  pass  listless  days  and  nights,  without  either 
the  excitement  of  opposition,  or  the  more  substantial  gratification  of  official 
reward.  It  waa  their  belief,  that  after  the  bitterness  of  death,  as  regarded 
the  Protectionist  system,  was  over,  old  interests  and  old  habits  would  bring 
things  back  to  their  accustomed  channel ;  that  Tories  would  be  reluctant  to 
enter  into  a  systematic  opposition  of  the  Queen's  Government,  and  that 
liberal  Conservatism  would  continue  to  hold  place,  while  the  Whig  party 
would  be  left  upon  the  Opposition  benches,  to  ruminate  upon  the  adverse 
Cite  which  kept  them  out  of  office,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  their 
policy  by  the  country  and  by  the  State. 

"  The  disgust  and  resentment  of  the  Protectionists,  however,  were  more 
general,  as  weU  as  deeper  and  more  lasting,  than  they  who  surrounded  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  calculated  upon.  IS,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  those 
feelings  might  have  died  away,  they  were  sure  not  to  do  so,  when  the  emer. 
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gency  of  the  case  called  from  other  pursuits  to  the  head  of  the  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  man  of  such  lofty  spirit,  and  such  indomitable  eneigj 
as  Lord  George  Bentinck.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  opportunity  was 
aniiously  sought  by  the  Protectionists  to  transfer  the  gOTemment  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  Lord  John  Russell ;  upon  the  principle  that  public  afiain 
would  be  conducted  in  a  more  honest  and  intelligible  manner  than  it  then 
was,  if  Whig  policy,  such  as  the  Government  had  adopted,  were  under  the 
direction  of  a  Whig,  with  the  constitutional  control  of  frank  Toryism  in 
opposition.  Along  with  this,  there  was  the  animating  spirit  of  yengeance. 
The  Protectionists  felt  they  had  been  betrayed,  and  longed  to  punuh  the 
Minister  whom  they  believed  to  be  their  betrayer.  They  had  to  wait  for 
their  opportunity  till  June.  Early  in  the  session  the  Government  had  intro- 
duced a  severe  measure  for  the  protection  of  life  in  Ireland ;  but  the  Bli- 
nister,  after  the  first  reading,  held  it  back  as  if  with  a  presentiment  that  it 
contained  the  materials  of  his  overthrow.  The  blow  was  struck  on  the  25th 
of  June,  when  the  Protectionists,  joining  the  Whig  Opposition  against  the 
Bill,  placed  the  Peel  ministry  in  a  minority  of  73.  The  muster  of  mem- 
bers was  not  very  great, the  number  of  voters  being  only  51 1.  The  Ministry 
had  219  votes — the  combined  opposition  292.  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his 
resignation  on  the  29th  in  a  speech  which  was  no  doubt  the  sorest,  and 
probably  the  most  incautious  speech  he  ever  made.  So  long  as  he  is  remem- 
bered, that  speech  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him.  To  compliment 
the  turbulent  enemy  of  the  landed  interest,  and  to  give  the  darkest  colour 
of  sordid  malignity  to  the  policy  of  which  he  had  himself  been  so  long  the 
champion,  were  the  tasks  to  which  on  that  wretched  occasion  he  devoted 
his  declamatory  powers.  That  was  the  speech  in  which  he  condescended  to 
eulogise  *  Richard  Cobden  '  by  name,  as  the  man  to  whose  convincing  argu- 
ments and  unadorned  eloquence  the  country  was  indebted  for  the  great 
advantage  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  forgetting  however  to  acknowledge 
how  insensible  he  had  himself  been,  up  to  the  very  last  moment,  both  to  the 
force  of  those  arguments  and  the  fascination  of  that  eloquence.  That  was 
the  speech  in  which  he  said  that  he  would  doubtless  '  leave  a  name  to  be  exe- 
crated by  every  monopoUsi  who  desired  to  maintain  protection  for  his  own 
individual  benefit ;  but  to  be  remeipbered  also  with  expressions  of  good- will 
in  the  abodes  of  men  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
when  they  shall  recruit  their  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the 
sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice.'  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that,  if  the  Com  Laws  did 
really  *  leaven '  the  bread  of  the  poor  *  with  a  sense  of  injustice,'  he  himself 
had  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  leading  perpetrator  of  that  injustice, 
and  therefore  some  apology  was  due  from  him  to  the  poor,  upon  whose  good- 
will he  now  so  readily  calculated.  He  should  have  recollected  that  he  had 
tauntingly  asked  but  a  few  years  before,  '  who  had  been  more  forward  than 
he  had  been  in  defence  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  who  could  doubt  that  his 
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desire  was  to  maintain  a  ju$i  and  adequate  agricultural  protection  ?*  Why 
did  he  maintain  injustice,  and  say  that  it  was  just  ?  Or,  if  he  had  only 
arriTed  at  his  new  lights  upon  the  subject  within  a  few  weeks,  why  did  he 
not  express  contrition  for  his  long  continued  error,  and  why  did  he  not 
relrain  from  reproachful  allusion  to  those  who  still  continued  to  hold 
opinions  which  he  had  so  long  considered  and  maintained  to  be  just  ?  How 
shall  this  be  explained  but  by  that  '  strange  infirmity  of  character  which 
made  the  Vhole  life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  series  of  inconsistencies,  and  has 
led  him  to  disclaim,  repudiate,  and  forfeit,  one  after  another,  almost  every 
opinion,  principle,  and  pledge  that  he  had  ever  adopted/  " 

There  is  one  particular  part  of  Mr.  Johnston's  book  to  which  we 
innst  refer.  It  b  that  in  which  he  writes  of  the  National  Debt. 
On  this  sobject  he  takes  a  fling  at  poor  honest  Mr.  M'Colloch,  becaose 
the  latter  ventores  to  caU  William  the  Third,  King  William,  or,  as 
Mr.  Johnston  has  it,  ''follows  the  ordinary  pleasantry  of  calling 
Prince  WlUiam  ''our  great  deliverer.^'  For  onr  part  we  coold 
well  understand  an  erratic  genius — such  as  Carlyle-— taking  a  fancy 
of  this  kind,  jnst  because  it  is  unlike  everybody  else.  Tom  would, 
no  doubt,  if  he  thought  fit,  call  William  the  Third,  or  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  John  Wilson  Croker, ''  a  solemn  sham;^'  and  assert  thai 
ISng  Ben6  d'Anjon  was  superior  to  Alexander,  and  Reynolds,  the 
*' Mysteries  of  London^'  man,  a  better  writer  than  the  Jupiter 
Tonans  of  the  Quarterly.  But  we  cannot  understand  the  mind 
of  the  man — a  lawyer,  or,  at  least,  a  barrister,  too — ^who  calls 
King  William  <*  a  Dutch  Prince,"  and  *«  William  the  Stadholder." 
We  care  not  one  pin's  head  for  all  the  nonsense  talked  about 
the  Boyne;  and  we  know,  too,  that  a  man  may  feel  sore  at 
recoUedang  how  William,  in  thirteen  years,  increased  the  National 
Debt  to  £16,394,702 — ^it  having  been  at  his  accession  only 
£664,000 ;  but,  surely,  any  sum  was  well  expended  in  driving  the 
idiotic  pious  fool,  James,  from  the  kingdom  he  misruled,  and  the  peo- 
ple he  deceived.  Would  not  the  overthrown  absurdity  of  a  Divine 
Right — the  confirmation  of  the  great  fiict,  that  firom  the  nation  all 
kingly  power  comes — and  the  promulgation  of  the  great  truths  of 
The  Bill  of  Rights,  form  a  just  selroff  against  the  purchase 
of  half  a  world?  We  are  unable,  entbrely  unable,  to  fathom  the 
motives  which  have  induced  Mr.  Johnston,  to  display  the  absurd 
spedmens  of  affectation  to  which  we  refer. 
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There  never  sat  Stnarl  on  the  throne  of  En^and  who  was  not  a 
bold  and  daring  oppressor — a  base  and  heartless  sensualist — a  cold 
and  feelingless  ingrate — or  a  cowardly,  fiJse-hearted  traitor  to  his 
people.  We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Johnston  may  respect  the  last 
Stnart  king,  bat  we  do  know  that,  of  late,  it  has  been  the  hahUm 
to  express  a  mandlin  sympatiij  for  James  the  Second.  We  censoie 
no  man's  prejudices  or  feelings,  but  we  do  not  understand  how  it 
can  be  ssdd  that  any  hope  could  be  entertained  of  amendment  in  the 
conduct  of  an  English  kmg  who  forgot  his  oath  to  his  people — ^who 
disgraced  his  country,  and  became  a  beggar  to  its  enemy,  the 
French  Sardinapalus.  Surdy  the  man  selected  by  the  nation  to  deliver 
it  from  a  king  like  James,  is  worthy  of  some  better  title  than  that  of 
a  Dutch  Prince,  and  should  not  be  sneered  at  when  called  oar 
«« Deliverer."    A  great  historian  has  written  of  him — 

«  The  desire  of  rule  in  William  IIL  was  as  magnanimous  and  public- 
spirited  as  ambition  can  ever  be  in  a  human  bosom.  It  was  the  consciousness 
not  only  of  having  devoted  himself  to  a  great  cause,  the  security  of  Europe, 
and  especially  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  against  increasing  aggression, 
but  of  resources  in  his  own  firmness  and  sagacity,  which  no  other  person 
possessed.  A  commanding  force,  a  cojnous  revenue,  supreme  authority 
in  councils,  were  not  sought,  as  by  the  crowd  of  kings,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  selfish  vanity  and  covetousness,  but  as  the  only  sure  instruments  of  suc- 
cess in  his  high  calling,  in  the  race  of  heroic  enterprise  which  Proridence 
had  appointed  for  the  elect  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  "* 

And  another  great  historian,  though  perhaps  hateful  to  his  old 
enemy,  John  Wilson  Croker,  and  therefore,  not  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Johnstone,  writes  of  William — 

**  That  example  of  intolerance,  indeed,  which  some  of  his  predecessors 
had  set,  he  never  imitated.  For  all  persecution  he  felt  a  fixed  aversion, 
which  he  avowed,  not  only  where  the  avowal  was  obviously  politic,  but  on 
occasions  where  it  seemed  that  his  interest  would  have  been  promoted  by 
dissimulation  or  by  silence.*' 

"  At  eighteen  he  sate  among  the  fothen  of  the  Commonwealth,  grave, 
discreet,  and  judicious  as  the  oldest  among  them ;  at  twenty-one,  in  a  day 
of  gloom  and  terror,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration ;  at 
twenty-three  he  was  renowned  throughout  Europe  as  a  soldier  and  a  poli- 
tician.   He  had  put  domestic  factions  under  his  feet ;  he  was  the  soul  of  a 

*  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  466.,  ed.  1827. 
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nughtj  eoalition ;  and  he  had  contended  with  honour  in  the  field  against 
some  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  day."* 

Thus  wnt/e  two  great  thinkera,  of  the  '^Dotch  Prince;"  and  to 
those  who  regard  die  reyoliition  of  1688  as  a  great  and  advan- 
tageous measure  to  England  and  to  the  world,  such  praise  as  Hallam 
and  Macaiday  f^re  to  the  character  of  William  IIL  makes  ample 
amends  for  all  the  censore  of  Mr.  Johnston,  though  all  the  dever 
staff  of  the  Quarterly  should  join  him,  and  sneer  in  6area8ticuni8on.t 

We  haye,  except  in  this  last  particular,  expressed  our  warm  ap* 
probadon  of  most  of  die  views  and  sentiments  propounded  by  Mr. 
Johnston  in  these  two  volumes;  but  there  is  one  subject  upon  which 
he  has  written  in  so  cruel  and  fidse  a  strain,  that  we  cannot  trust 
ourselves  to  express  our  opnion  iq»on  it.  In  commenting  on  the 
condition  of  the  Liverpool  poor,  the  foDowing  passage  appears  : — 

**  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  here,  as  in  Manchester  also,  the  lowest  of 
the  low  in  the  scale  of  human  ezistenoe  are  Irish.  There  is  mo  eoneewabk 
de^h  of  ddfoaemeni  to  whidi  thie  people  does  not  wik  wUh  a  most  fattd 
faeilitg.  Easily  excited  into  a  temporary  and  frantic  exertion  for  any 
imaginary  good,  they  seem  incapable  oft  or  fataUy  indisposed  to,  any  sober^ 
eontimums  struggle  for  that  just  and  reasonable  position  in  society  to  which 
the  honest  and  diligent  hboarer  is  entitled," 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  penner  of  these  lines  is  an 
Irishman;  and  yet  we  cannot  feel  much  astonishment  at  the  fact,  for, 
alasl  so  it  ever  is — ^in  all  the  phases  of  political  or  public  life,  we 
find  the  foulest,  falsest,  basest  slander — the  blackest,  meanest  ca- 
lumny upon  Ireland,  uttered  by  the  recreant  Irishman.  *'  Inglese  Itor 
Uanato  i  un  dtavoh  incamato,^*  says  the  Italian  proverb;  and,  for 

*  Macaulay's  £Qstory  of  En^and,  vol  ii.,  p.  165. 

f  We  do  not  think  that  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics  can 
be  considered  as  the  laws  of  William.  We  believe  them  to  have  sprung 
from  the  Parliament,  a  Parliament  fencying  that  by  persecution  alone  the 
unfortunate  people  whose  religion  James  had  tried  to  introduce  could  be 
crushed.  Tne  Catholic  rdigion  was,  in  the  ase  before,  considered,  not  as 
a  religion,  but  rather  as  a  political  creed,  held  by  a  class  whose  politics, 
rather  than  whose  faith,  were  disliked.  In  fact,  the  age  was  one  in  which 
reliffion  and  party  feeling  were  synonymes.  The  Parliament  hated  the 
Catnolics ;  they  hated  the  Arians ;  they  hated  the  Socinians ;  and  to  expect 
that  William,  a  king  just  placed  upon  the  throne,  could  or  would  run 
counter  to  his  Parliament,  and  expose  himself  to  the  imputation  of  being, 
like  his  predecessor,  anxious  to  act  against  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  is  to 
expect  from  a  human  being  an  amount  of  conventional  high-miodedness 
never  yet  witnessed. 
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our  parts,  we  beUeve  that  the  Angficifled  Irishman  entertains,  whether 
from  interest  or  deadness  of  sonl,  a  deeper  contempt  for  the  bmd  that 
gave  him  birth  than  the  most  ignorant  or  bigoted  Englishman,  from 
Chester  to  the  Land's  End«     The  English  people  cannot — ^oay,  we 
know  they  do  not — require  this  pandering  to  national  pride;  and  it 
is  pitiable,  most  {dtiable,  to  find  a  man  of  learning  and  genins  like 
Mr.  Johnston,  sink  to  this  wretched  style  of  misrepresentation.    Bat 
he  is  a  Quarterhf  Remewer,  and,  by  contact  with  its  old  cham« 
pion,  a  renegade  Irishman,  he  has  contracted  a  morbid  hatred  of 
eyerything  connected  with  this  country — a  ra^g,  rabid  John- 
Wilson-Croker-aphobia.      Mr.  William  Johnston,  banister-at-law« 
and  Corny  Shea,  pig  merchant,  are  of  exactly  the  same  mind.     The 
one  calls  ns  ^'Ye  Irish;''  the  other  writes  that  we  are  *'  the  lowest 
of  the  low  in  the  scale  of  human  existence,"  and  that  '^  there  is  no 
conceivable  depth  of  debasement  to  which  this  people  does  not  sink 
with  a  most  fatal  &cility."    Now,  reader,  are  we  right?    Wiiat 
difference  is  there  between  William  Johnston  and  Corny  Shea? 
We,  at  least,  can  perceive  none,  and  relieve  our  feelings,  like  Tim 
Flannery,  by  exclaiming,  with  indignant  astonishment,  "  *  Ye  Irish!' 
says  Corny,  says  he,  poor  fellow." 

But  is  Mr.  Johnston  right  in  the  charge  made  agunst  his  country- 
men? Are  our  poor  people  in  England — the  dass  to  which  he  refers 
— *<  the  lowest  of  the  low  in  the  scale  of  human  existence?  "  Is  it  a 
fact  that  '<  there  is  no  conceivable  depth  of  debasement  to  which 
THIS  PEOPLE  does  Hot  siuk  with  a  most  &tal  fadlity?"  Is  it 
correct  and  true  to  say,  '*  they  seem  incapable  of,  or  fatally  indisposed 
to,  any  sober,  continuous  struggle  for  that  just  and  reasonable  posi- 
tion in  society  to  which  the  honest  and  diligent  labourer  is  entitled?" 
Heniy  Maybew,  in  writing  of  the  Irish  Coster-mongers  (the  street 
sellers  of  vegetables,  &c.),  in  London,  states — 

**  The  women  present  two  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from 
the  Jjmdon  coster-women  generally — ^they  are  chaste,  and,  unlike  the 
"coster-girls,"  very  seldom  form  any  connection  without  the  sanction  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  They  are,  moreover,  attentive  to  religious 
observances."  * 

•  "  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,"  By  Henry  Mayhew.  ft5, 
Fleet-street,  London.     1651.    Part  II.  p.  104. 
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**  The  religious  feirour  of  the  people  whom  I  saw  was  intense.  At  one 
house  that  I  entered,  the  woman  set  me  marvelling  at  the  strength  of  her 
teal,  by  showing  me  how  she  contriyed  to  have  in  her  sitting  room  a  sanc- 
tuary to  pray  before  every  night  and  morning,  and  even  in  Uie  day,  '  when 
Ab  felt  weary  and  lonesome.'  The  room  was  rudely  enough  furnished, 
and  the  only  decent  table  was  covered  with  a  new  piece  of  varnished  cloth ; 
still,  before  a  rude  print  of  our  Saviour,  there  were  placed  two  old  plated 
oandlesticks,  pink  with  the  copper  shining  through ;  and  here  it  was  that 
she  told  her  beads.  In  her  bed-room,  too,  was  a  coloured  engraving  of 
'  the  Blessed  Lady,'  which  she  never  passed  without  curtsying  to. 

"  Of  course  I  detail  these  matters  as  mere  facts,  without  desiring  to 
ofler  any  opinion  here  either  as  to  the  benefit  or  otherwise  of  the  creed  in 
question.  As  I  had  shown  how  EngHsh  eottermongert  neither  had  nor  knew 
mnjf  reiiffum  whatever,  it  became  my  duty  to  give  the  reader  a  view  of  the 
religion  of  the  Irish  street  sellers."  * 

And  Mr.  Mayhew  writes  of  ih»  English  coster-mongers — 

"  Not  three  in  one  hundred  coster-mongers  have  ever  been  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  church."    ' 

'*  The  coster-mongers  have  no  religion  at  all,  and  very  little  notion,  or 
■one  at  all,  of  what  religion  or  a  future  state  is."  f 

'*  Only  one-tenth — at  the  outside  one-tenth — of  the  couples  living  to- 
gether, and  carrying  on  the  costermongering  trade,  are  married;  There 
is  no  honour  attached  to  the  marriage  state.  { 

*'  Of  the  operatives  in  Lancashire,  and  of  the  workmen  in  our  great 
manu&cturing  towns,  there  is  not  (and  I  speak  after  considerable  expe- 
rience and  numerous  inquiries)  one  out  of  every  ten  who  ever  enters  a 
church,  and  still  fewer  who  attend  regularly."  § 

"  The  Irish  fathers  and  mothers  do  not  allow  their  daughters,  even  when 
Uiey  possess  the  means,  to  resort  to  the  '  penny  galls,'  or  the  '  twopenny 
bops,'  unaccompanied  by  them.") 

"  The  better  class  of  Irish  lodging-houses  almost  startle  one  by  the  comfort 
and  cleanliness  of  the  rooms.  One  in  particular  that  I  visited  had  the  floor 
clean,  and  sprinkled  with  red  sand,  whilst  the  windows  were  sound,  bright, 
and  transparent ;  the  hobs  of  the  large  fire-place  were  piled  up  with 
bright  tin  pots,  and  the  chimney-piece  was  white  and  red  with  the  china 
images  ranged  upon  it  '^ 

At  page  110,  Mr.  Mayhew  describes  the  lod^gs  of  the  Irish  in 
other  parts  of  London  as  being  equally  dean  and  orderly.     He 


•  Mayhew,  p.  108.  t  Ibid.  p.  21 .  %  Ibid.  20. 

f  '*  The  Social  CondUion  and  Education  of  the  People  of  England  and 
urope. 
Vol.  1,  p. 


Euro]>e.     By  Joseph  Kay,  M.  A.      2  vols.     Murray,    London.    1850. 
).  416. 


I  Mayhew,  p.  109.  T  Ibid.  p.  HI. 
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states,  that  the  men  will  perfonn  the  severest  bodily  labour,  nnd^- 
taking  tasks  that  the  English  are  almost  unfitted  for. 

The  following  extract  wHI  show  how  the  poor  Irish  can  master 
a  strong  passion,  and  how  their  continuance  in  vlrtne  is  sore 
and  safe:— I 

*'  In  the  year  1838,  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  in  Ireland  was 
12,296,342  gallons,  producing  a  duty  of  £1,434,573.  In  the  year  1840, 
after  Father  Mathew  had  commenced  his  work  of  God-like  charity,  the 
number  of  gallons  distilled  sunk  to  7»  401 ,051  gallons,  the  duty  being  only 
£d36,125.    In  the  year  1849,  the  quantity  distilled  was  6,973,333  gallons.'** 

What  a  contrast  to  Scotlandl  we  find  that  Mr.  Allison  who  was 
examined  before  a  Committee  on  Combinations  of  Workmen  in 
1838,  speaking  of  Glasgow,  says — ^'Eveiy  tenth  house  in  Glasgow 
is  a  spirit  shop;  the  quantity  of  spirits  drank  in  Glasgow  is  twice 
or  thrice  as  much  as  in  any  similar  population  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe.  The  population  of  Glasgow  was  then  257,000;  of  these, 
Mr.  Allison  says — 80,000  have  hardly  any  rellgioas  or  moral 
education  at  alL" 

And  Mr.  Mayhew  states: — 

"  The  Irish  street  folks  are,  generally  speaking,  a  fiir  more  prorident 
body  of  people  than  the  English  street  sellers.  To  save,  the  Iri$h  will  often 
sacrifice  what  many  Englishmen  consider  a  necessary,  and  undergo  many  a 
hardship.  Some  of  the  objects,  however,  for  which  these  struggling  men 
save  money  are  of  the  most  praiseworthy  character ;  they  will  treasure  up 
halfpenny  after  halfpenny,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  years,  in  order  to  send 
money  to  enable  their  wives  and  children,  and  even  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  when  in  the  depth  of  distress  in  Ireland,  to  take  shipping  for 
England ;  they  will  save  to  be  able  to  remit  money  for  the  relief  of  their 
aged  parents  in  Ireland;  they  will  save  to  defray  the  expense  of  their 
marriage,  an  expense  the  English  costermongers  so  frequently  dispense 
with."t 

And  firom  what  sum  does  the  reader  suppose  these  savings  are 
made?    From  earnings  vaiying  from  five  to  ten  shillings  per  week. 

The  above  cited  experiences  do  not  show  the  Irish  poor  in  Eng- 
land as  sunk  in  the  ''depth  of  debasement;  but  we  are  about 
to  exhibit  a  "depth  of  debasement"  to  which  they  do  not  sink,  and 
to  which,  God  Almighty  forbid,  they  shall  ever  fall:— - 

*  Porter's  Promss  of  the  Nation,  p.  557.    London :  Murray,  1851. 
t  Mayhew,  p.  1)5. 
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"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  greater  part  of  the  poorer  classes  of  this 
couDtry  are  in  such  a  frightful  depth  of  hopelessness,  misery,  and  utter 
moral  degradation,  that  even  mothers  forget  their  affection  for  their  help- 
less little  oflbpring,  and  kill  them,  as  a  butcher  does  his  lambs,  in  order  to 
make  money  by  the  murder,  and  therewith  to  lessen  their  pauperism  and 
misery."* 

So  writes  aa  English  barrister  of  England;  and  the  reader  will» 
WB  think,  ooni^der  that  the  following  proo&  are  quite  snffident 
to  jnstify  the  horrible  tmth  of  his  statement  He  writes  of  the 
Bnrial  Sodeties: — 

"  The  officers  of  burial  sodeties  in  the  manufacturing  districts  express 
'their  moral  conviction  of  the  operation  of  such  bounties — ^the  burial 
money — ^to  produce  instances  of  risible  neglect  of  children,  of  which  they 
are  witness.'  They  often  say — '  Ton  are  not  treating  that  child  properly ; 
it  will  not  Uto  :'  is  it  w  the  thib  ?'  The  answer  corresponds  with  the 
impression  produced  by  the  sight.f  The  children  who  are  hoys,  and, 
therefore,  likely  to  he  useful  to  the  parents,  are  not  poi8oned.%  A  woman, 
named  Mary  May,  came  to  live  in  the  parish  of  Wick ;  her  child,  Eliza, 
ten  years  old,  died  suddenly.  The  ricar  found  that  fourteen  of  her  chtl- 
<&«■  had  died  suddenbf.  She  was  proved  to  have  poisoned  Eliza  and  was 
hanged ;  she  would  make  no  confession,  but  said — *  If  I  was  to  tell  ail 
I  know  I  would  give  the  hangman  work  for  the  next  twelve  months.*  When 
a  child  is  sick,  the  neighbours  say — *  Oh  I  depend  on  it,  the  child  won*t 
Sve — its  in  the  hurial  club  ;'  or,  *  You  should  not  do  so  and  so ;  you  should 
mot  treat  it  in  that  way:  is  it  in  the  hurial cbib?'%  It  is  usual  to  enter  a  child 
in  as  many  duba  as  possible.  One  man  entered  his  child  in  ten  clubs,  and 
received  £20;  it  (tied  before  it  was  dghteen  months  old.  He  entered 
a  second  child— it  died;  but  the  coroner's  jury  could  not  agree  on  the 
verdict.  This  man  had  six  children,  none  of  whom  lived  to  be  eighteen 
months  old.  |  Hired  nurses  speculate  on  the  Uves  of  infants  committed  to  their 
tare  ly  entering  them  in  burial  dubs,  A  collector  of  rent  for  small  cottages 
is  told  often,  that  he  cannot  be  paid  now;  but  when  a  certain  member  of 
the  family,  generally  a  child,  died  he  would  be  paid.  A  lady  required  a 
wet  nurse,  and  the  nurse's  child  being  ill,  the  lady  wished  to  send  her  own 
doctor.  *  Oh,  never  mind,  ma'am :  it's  in  the  burial  club,'  was  the  mother's 
reply." 

•  Kay,  vol.  1,  p.  447. 

tMr.  Chadwick's  Sanitary  Inquiry  Report,  1843,  p.  64. 

^Ibid. 

§  Letter  on  Labour  and  the  Poor  in  the  Rural  Districts,  published  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle. 
I  Chadwick's  Report. 
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And  Mr.  Johnston  himself  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Report 
fbr  1848,  presented  by  the  Be^strar-General  to  Parliament  ss 
follows: — 

"  How  pitiful  is  the  condition  of  many  thouaandi  of  children  bom  in  this 
world  I  Here,  in  the  most  adTanced  nation  of  Europe — in  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  England — ^in  the  midst  of  a  population  unmatched  fbr  its 
energy,  industry,  manufacturing  skill^in  Manchester,  the  centre  of  a 
Tictoriotts  agitation  for  commercial  freedom — aspiring  to  literary  culture — 
where  PerccTal  wrote,  and  Dalton  lived — 13,362  children  perished  in  seyen 
years,  oTer  and  aboTC  the  mortality  natural  to  mankind.  These  little 
children,  brought  up  in  unclean  dwellings,  and  impure  streets,  were  left 
alone  long  days  by  their  mothers  to  breathe  the  subtle  sickly  Tapours— 
soothed  by  opium,  a  more  *  cursed'  distillation  than  '  bebenon* — and  when 
assailed  by  mortal  diseases,  their  stomachs  torn,  their  bodies  couTulsed, 
their  brains  bewildered,  left  to  die  without  medical  aid,  which,  like  hope, 
should  '  come  to  all* — the  skilled  medical  man  never  being  called  in  at  all, 
or  only  summoned  to  witness  the  death,  and  sanction  the  funeral." 

We  will  not  here  cite  the  proofs  of  the  frightful  condition  of  the 
female  population  in  Wales,  and  in  the  rural  districts.  The  fiicts, 
the  dreadful  facts,  given  by  Mr.  Kay,  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
very  able  work,  show  a  state  of  hellish  demoralization,  at  which 
ordinaiy  vice  might  shudder.  Woman  is  represented  to  lose  all 
that  makes  the  glory  of  her  nature — delicacy,  purity,  womanly 
feeling;  all,  all,  are  in  effect  forgotten,  or  entirely  unknown;  and, 
worse  than  than  all,  this  state  is  not  looked  upon  as  in&mous. 

We  have  not  written  thus  for  the  purpose  of  decrying  the  virtues 
and  the  goodness  of  the  English  people,  as  a  nation.  We  know 
they  are  wise,  and  pious,  and  moral;  we  know  that  from  the 
highest  chiss  to  the  lowest,  deeds  are  every  day  done  by  the 
English  people,  that  are  bright  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  that  raise 
up  and  deify  our  fallen  nature.  Of  the  glory  of  England,  and 
of  her  sons,  the  best  friends  of  good  government,  in  sU  lands 
but  Ireland,  we  are  proud:  that  the  strength,  the  power,  the 
riches  of  her  people  may  never  be  overshawdowed,  is  our  honest 
prayer:  our  warmest  wish  is,  that  Englishmen  may  never  disgrace, 
by  life  or  conduct,  the  land  that  calls  them  sons.  But  we  have 
^ven  the  above  black  records  of  vice  and  crime,  because  we  believe, 
with  John  Milton,  that  though  "truth  is  rarely  bom  but  like  a 
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bastard,  to  the  shame  of  him  who  begets  it,"  yet,  as  he  states, 
it  in  time  will  right  its  father;  so  we  cited  the  above  cases,  not  to 
prove  that  if  Irish  morals  are  bad,  English  morality  is  still  worse. 
This  is  not  oar  intention:  the  world  knows  that  foal  and  bloody 
crimes  disgrace  oar  conntiy;  bat  we  do  not  think  that  oar  poor 
people,  either  at  home  or  in  England,  are  **  the  lowest  of  the  low  in 
the  scale  of  haman  existence;  and  we  are  qoite  sore  there  are 
<'  concdvable  depths  of  debasement  to  which  they  cannot  sink." 
Great  crimes,  and  great  virtaes,  distingoish  England — political, 
soda],  and  indastrial;  and  so  great  are  her  virtaes,  that  they  oat- 
wdgh  her  crimes,  and  render  her  as  she  is,  and  as  we  hope  she  may 
long  continue — ^The  Globt  of  the  World.* 

We  have  felt  condderable  pain  in  writing  the  above-quoted  shock- 
ing facts;  bat  as  oar  poor  coantrymen  were  maligned,  we  thought 
it  right  to  disprove  the  false  statements;  and  we  deemed  it  unfitting 
that  a  work  like  ours,  bearing  in  its  title  the  word  Irish,  and  num« 
bering  amongst  its  contributors  men  whose  sole  anxiety  in  politics 
is  to  serve  their  countiy,  should  suffer  so  grave  a  slander  as  that 
written  by  Mr.  Johnston  to  pass  unrefuted.  We  may  have  de- 
voted too  great  a  space  to  the  subject;  but  as  Quarterlies,  and 
Blackwoodsy  and  Frazers  have  for  years  been  calumniating  our 
people,  we  thought  it  only  just  to  give  our  help  in  repelling  these 
attacks.  This  must  be  our  excuse,  if  excuse  be  deemed  necessaiy; 
it  is,  at  an  events,  our  explanation. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Johnston  is  willing  to  grant  the 
present  age  the  merit  it  deserves.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  phases 
of  life  may  not  be,  and  very  possibly  are  not,  as  perfect  as  could  be 
wished;  but  to  expect  this  perfection  in  any  country,  and  particularly 
in  snch  a  country  as  England,  is  in  oar  minds  an  absurdity.  If 
dvil  liberty  were  less,  and  governmental  power  more,  perhaps  the 
snrface  of  social  life  might  have  the  semblance  of  greater  virtue ;  but 
liberty,  human  liberty,  is  a  very  tender  thing;  and  until  we  can  sub- 
limatise  man's  nature,  freedom  of  thought  and  action  will,  of  neces- 

*  We  Btrooffly  recommeDd  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew't  serial,  "  London 
Labour,  and  the  London  Poor,"  to  all  our  readers  who  feel  any  interest  in 
that  moat  important  subject — the  condition,  sodal  and  moral,  of  the  in- 
dustrious, but  very  ignorant,  labouring  poor.  Five  monthly  parts  are  now 
(May)  out ;  they  cost  9d.  each. 
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Atyt  run  to  seed,  and  with  the  mass  betget  licence.  K  this  licence 
be  checked^  the  probability  will  be,  that  civil  liberty  is  infinnged,  and 
that  Turtne  and  morality,  the  only  sure  guards  of  which  are  religion 
and  edacation,  become  things  of  name,  and  are  nnscmpoloosly  in- 
fringed in  priyate.  In  what  age  may  it  be  sud,  in  tiie  words  of 
Tacitus,  '*  Bara  temporum  fdic&atef  ubi  sentire  qua  vdk  et  qua 
seniias  dicere  UoetV^  A  golden  one  it  will  be  indeed,  bat  never  to 
be,  we  fear,  witnessed  by  man;  for  we  have  no  belief  in  any  thing 
like  the  perfection  of  human  natore. 

We  have  ^en  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  tone  and  style  of  lir. 
Johnston's  work.  We  hove  shown  how  the  Gelt  writes  of  the 
Saxon;  we  are  now  about  to  prove  how  the  Saxon  can  write  (^  the 
Gelt  "  The  Saxon  in  Ireland"  is  not  an  ordinary  book,  nor  is  it  one 
of  the  common  tourist  in  Ireland  pieces  of  ignorant  absur^ty,  with 
which  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  inundated.  From  the 
period  when  the  knights  o(  we  beUeve,  Richard  the  Seocmd,  pulled 
the  beards  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  and  *'  chaffed"  the  loyal  kens  who 
waited  on  the  king,  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  discovered 
that  the  aristocracy  of  Dublin  is  an  aristocracy  of  brass  plates,  and 
that  the  broken  windows  of  the  villas  on  the  Kingstown  road  are 
repaired  with  old  flannel  petticoats,  En^^ish  tourists  in  Ireland  have 
poked  fun  at  us,  like  the  knights  of  King  Kchard — or  misrepresented 
us  as  Mr.  Thackeray — or  expressed  a  pitying  anxiety,  a  gentle  com- 
passion for  us,  as  if  we  were  Hottentots  or  Bosjesmans— or  lamented 
over  our  idolatry,  and  ignorance,  and  dirt.  Grave,  oily  gentlemen 
in  white  cravats,  and  above  the  vanity  of  shirt  collars,  and  with,  as 
Roger  North  would  say,  "  an  amiable  gravity  of  manner,  and  counte- 
nance always  florid,"  have  recommended  that  our  civilization  should  be 
attempted  by  means  of  those  inestimable  tracts,  *'  Grumbs  of  Gomfbrt 
for  Ghickens  of  Grace,"  and  our  religious  habits  and  physical  con- 
dition, purifled  and  cleansed,  by  the  potent  agency  of  scriptural  and 
pictorial  moral  pocket-handkerchiefs.  However,  our  ''  Saxon  in 
Ireland"  is  not  of  this  class;  he  dedicates  his  work  to  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  "  whose  great  practical  knowledge,  extensive  influence,  and 
untiring  energies,  have  ever  been  devoted  to  the  best  interest  of 
Ireland;"  and  his  Pre&ce  states,  that — 

**  The  design  of  the  work  is,  to  direct  the  attention  of  persons  looking 
out  either  for  inyestments  or  for  new  settlements,  to  the  rast  capabilities 
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of  the  siflter  island,  and  to  induce  BUch  to  yisit  it  and  to  judge  for  them- 
sel?e«.  Were  the  unfortunate  prejudices  against  Ireland,  founded  as  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  ignorance,  once  remoTed,  men  would  surely 
pause  ere  they  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  in  search  of  a  new  field  for  the 
employment  of  capital,  or  the  profitable  exercise  of  their  intelligence  and 
industry.'* 

Bravo,  Saxon!  joa  are  the  man  for  us.  Gome  yourself— 4ndeed 
yon  are  here  already — but  get  jonr  couitrymen  to  come  by  scores, 
there  is  room  enough  for  all :  waste  lands  to  be  rendered  fertile-^ 
moontains  to  be  tilled — ^marshes  to  be  drained — ^fisheries  to  be  cared: 
all  these,  Saxon,  are  onrs;  they  are  all  open  to  you,  and  mineral 
wealth,  too,  snch  as  California  never  can  know.  Stand,  Saxon, 
upon  the  dde  of  Corannalinna;  look  around  upon  the  glorious  pano- 
rama of  lake  and  mountaiui  of  plun  and  river,  of  bright  sky  and 
fathomless  deep  blue  ocean.  Stand  upon  the  summit  of  Slievo-na- 
Mon,  and  gaze  down  upon  the  broad  bosoms  of  three  fair  counties — 
Waterford,  Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny;  mark  the  Snir— Spencer's 
«  Shure"— 

'*  The  gentle  Shure,  that,  making  way 

By  sweet  Clonmell,  adomes  rich  Waterford." 

See  it  winding  like  a  »lver  serpent,  away  and  away,  till  lost  amongst 
the  ships  of  Waterford.  There,  Saxon,  there  before  you,  in  these 
fur  counties,  that,  as  you  call  it,  '*  merciful  measure,"  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Act,  has  been  at  work;  and  farms,  large  and  small- 
estates,  moderate  and  princely,  can  be  obtained  by  your  fellow- 
Saxons,  who  ^*  will  pause  before  they  cross  the  broad  Atlantic  in 
search  of  a  new  field  for  the  employment  of  capital,  or  the  profitable 
exercise  of  their  intelligence  and  industry.''  Aye,  Saxon,  the  old 
proprietors  have  passed;  their  sons  may  wear  out  life  in  the  forests 
of  the  far  west;  or  their  shouts  may  be  the  loudest,  and  their  feet  the 
first  upon  the  breach  in  every  battle  field  of  the  world — they  have 
passed  away  forever;  and  your  people,  the  pioneers  of  civilization, 
will,  if  they  be  wise,  leave  Port  Natal  to  its  fate;  let  those  who  will, 
take  care  of  Adelaide;  but  here  in  Ireland  is  the  surest  return  to  be 
found  for  capital  judiciously  expended.  Our  wish  is,  that  you  may 
succeed;  our  advice  is,  go  in  at  once,  as  if  you  ment  to  win.  We 
Irishmen  at  last  have  learned  that  we  must  work  if  we  would  Uve. 
We  have  been  always  willing  to  work,  but  were  not  satisfied  to  do  it 
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for  a  profitless  pastime.  We  now  fed  the  troth  of  wise  Sjdnef 
Smith's  words— -"What  trash  to  be  bawling  in  the  streets  aboot 
the  Green  Isle — ^the  Isle  of  the  Ocean — the  bold  anthem  of  JSrim 
go  bragh  /  A  fiur  better  anthem  wonld  be,  Erin  go  bread  and  cheese 
— ^Erin  go  cabins  that  will  keep  ont  the  rain — ^Erin  go  pantaloons 
without  holes  in  them.**  *  Teach  yoor  fellow-Saxons  this,  and  make 
them  know  ns  as  we  are.  Yon  have  a  wise  head,  a  ready  pen,  and, 
we  believe,  honest  intentions.  Let  the  conntiy  of  jonr  adoption  be 
as  dear  as  that  of  joor  birth;  and  when  the  green  grass  of  Irdaad 
shall  wave  above  yoxvt  grave,  men  will  say,  here  rests  a  bene&ctor 
of  his  conntiy. 

The  Saxon  tells  vs,  with  the  preacher — "  I  looked  on  all  the  works 
that  my  hands  had  wrought,  and  on  the  labour  that  I  had  laboured 
to  do;  and  behold!  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  there 
was  no  profit  under  the  sun."  He  was  about  to  leave  the  dwelling 
of  his  youth,  and  was,  with  his  wife,  and  his  friend  the  curate,  co&- 
sidering  the  most  desirable  settiement  upon  which  to  pitch  his  tent. 
He  had  been  driven  by  circumstances  '^  to  emigrate."  He  thought 
of  Canada,  the  Gape,  New  Zealand,  Australia;  but  the  curate-— God 
bless  that  curate  I  we  say;  he  must  have  much  of  Dr.  Primrose  in  laa 
nature — ^pishes!  at  them  all,  and  says, 

**  What  do  jou  think  of  Ireland?    Good  land — healthy  climate— estates 
to  be  had  cheap.*'      '  Oh,  my  friend*,  replied  I,  '  worse  than  all.    Only 
think  of  the  midnight  attacks  of  armed  ruffians— the  abduction  of  females 
the  lifting  of  cattle — forcible  detention  of  crops— denunciations  frt>m  the 
altar,  and  consequent  murder.    No,  no ;  all  this  is  too  shocking  to  think  of.' " 

And  the  curate  says — 

"  I  have  always  ohseryed  that  there  is  a  pre-eminence  given  to  anything  that 
can  criminate  or  depress  unhappy  Ireland,  which  does  not  extend  to  other 
countries,  in  themselves  perhaps  equally  wretched  and  guilty.  One  would 
almost  think  that  it  was  the  interest  of  some  parties  there  to  magnify  atro- 
cities and  to  multiply  offences.  There  is  scarcely  a  broken  head  at  a  faction 
fight  which  is  not  paraded  in  print,  that  it  may  rouse  Saxon  indignation, 
and  be  salved  over  by  Saxon  sympathy." 

Just  so;  the  curate  is  right;  all  Ireland's  faults  are  exaggerated 
into  crimes,  her  crimes  into  hellish  atrocities.     The  unfortunate 

*  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Works,  vol  3,  p.  466. 
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Saxon  had  satorated  his  mind  with  English  accounts  of  Irish  crimed* 

He  thought  that  Irish  conrtships  were  managed  according  to  the 

ancient  etiqnette  of  Romulos;  that  every  man  looking  for  a  wife  was 

a  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  and  every  young  kdy  a  Miss  Pike ;  and  that  Mr. 

Whiteside,  or  some  other  Cnrran  of  onr  day,  was  perpetoaHy  con- 

vayng  juries  with  eloquent  descriptions  of  abducted  maidens.    We 

have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  Saxon,  poor  fellow  I  supposed 

that  Dr.  Mac  Hale,  like  his  namesake,  the  immortal  Lany,*  was  in 

the  habit  of  parading  the  countiy,  armed  with  a  flail  instead  of  a 

crozier;  and  that  Dr.  Whateley  could  not  take  the  air  upon  the 

Donnybrook  road,  unless  guarded  by  minor  canons  and  rural  deans. 

But  the  curate  knew  better;  for  he  tells  the  Saxon — 

**  One  great  miafortune  to  Ireland  has  been,  that  the  English  seldom  take 
the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  her  real  condition,  or  with  what  is 
excellent  and  useful  in  the  character  of  her  people.  They  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  the  matter,  that  the  very  eziitenceof 
a  bright  side  scarcely  entered  into  their  conceptions.  The  public  mind, 
howeyer,  is  awakening  from  this  delusion ;  and  a  few  years  will  witness 
great  changes." 

The  Saxon  resolved  to  take  a  look  at  Ireland  before  making  up 
his  mind  about  a  sul  to  the  Gape,  and  began  to  read  all  manner  of 
works  about  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  He  found  "  its  whole  history 
was  one  sad  romance — ^the  impatient  struggles  of  a  turi)ulent  but 
generous  people  with  a  series  of  ignorant  and  oppressive  governments. 
He  lamented  that  '*  such  a  countiy — so  near  our  shores,  so  connected 
with  us  by  every  tie — should  be  alien,  if  not  hostile — a  drag  upon 
our  prosperity — a  perplexity  to  all  governments,  a  help  to  none." 
At  length  the  Saxon  resolved  to  start  for  the  far  west — of  Goune- 
mara,  and  promised  to  write  regularly  to  the  curate  an  account  of 
his  proceedings,  and  to  give  the  impressions  of  the  moment  just  as 
they  arose. 

He  arrived  in  Dublin  safely,  and  did  not  make  Mr.  Thackeray's 
discovery  about  the  brass  plate  aristocracy,  or  that  our  hotel  windows 
were  kept  open  by  the  support  of  a  hearth-brush.     He  admires  our 

*  Leyer*s  «*  Charles  O'Malley"— 

<*  His  favourite  weapon  was  always  a  flail ; 

Faith  I  wish  you  could  see  how  he*d  emptv  a  fair, 
For  he  handled  it  nately,  ould  Larry  MacUale.*' 
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public  boildingiBy  bat  disapprovea  of  our  beggan  and  dirt ;  and  wa 
forgive  him  this  dispraise — ^fint,  because  it  is  just;  and  secondly* 
because  he  has  not  tried  to  be  witty.  Bat  indeed  the  time  has 
passed  when  the  English  toorist  thought  it  a  matter  of  coarse  to 
write  about  Dublin  with  a  grin  upon  his  Saxon  countenance.  Every- 
body remembers  the  lady  tourist  of  the  old  time,  when  it  was  the 
fiuhion  to  sail  up  to  Rings-€ndL  She  said  (referring  to  the  sand- 
banks in  the  harbour,  and  the  name  of  the  landing-place)  that  she 
"  entered  Dublin  between  two  bulls  and  a  blonder.^'  Our  Saxon 
takes  the  tram  to  Mullingar,  of  which  line,  and  the  carriages,  he  ap- 
im>yes  very  much,  and  soon  arrives  at  Galway,  of  which  he  writes— 

'*  For  the  purposes  of  commeroe,  internal  and  external,  Galway  has  few 
rivab  in  this  or  any  other  country.  In  the  south  it  possesses  one  of  the 
finest  bays  in  the  world,  offering  a  nearer  communication  with  the  continent 
of  America  ;  on  the  north  it  will  shortly  communicate,  by  means  of  abroad 
canal,  with  the  ezpansiye  waters  of  Lough  Corrib ;  and  after  a  second  canal 
is  finished,  by  Corrib,  into  Lough  Mask,  there  will  be  opened  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  a  still-water  narigation  of  nearly  ferty  miles  in 
length;  and  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land,  hitherto  almost  unproductive, 
will  be  brought  into  contiguity  with  good  markets.  Lough  Corrib  is 
twenty-seven  miles  long,  and  covers  nearly  50,000  statute  acres ;  it  contains 
numerous  fertile  islands,  and  a  coast  sixty  miles  in  extent.  Lough  Bfask, 
with  the  smaller  Lough  Carra,  covers  about  25,000  acres,  and  is  in  length 
about  ten  miles.'* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Saxon  came  here,  not  as  a  tourist 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  but  as  a  man  seeking  a  home  wherein^ 
by  the  expenditure  of  his  capital,  and  labour,  and  skill,  he  might  one 
day  hope  to  enrich  himself.  He  therefore  looks  on  all  the  land  about 
him  with  a  practical  eye,  and  of  the  flat  district  about  Lough  Corrib 
and  the  Menlo  Bog  he  writes,  haviag  examined  the  district  on  ac- 
count of  its  lying  very  near  Galway — 

'*  The  low  flat,  close  upon  the  lake,  is  so  full  of  quagmires  and  holes,  and 
presents  so  little  fall  for  the  water,  that  one  glance  satisfies  the  eye  as  to  its 
want  of  capability ;  but  more  to  the  west  improvable  portions  appear.  On 
the  upper  grounds,  or  slopes,  any  quantity  of  good  limestone  gravel  may  be 
procured ;  and,  with  proper  druuing  and  banking,  these  lands  may  be  con- 
verted into  productive  meadow.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  nature  ap- 
pears to  have  pointed  out,  and  indeed  assisted  materially,  the  capability  of 
these  extensive  wastes  for  cultivation.  At  convenient  distances,  long  ridges 
of  limestone  gravel  will  frequently  occur,  wliich  being  applied  as  a  surfece- 
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dresfing  to  the  peat,  produces  an  abnott  immediate  beneficial  effect.  One 
method  of  applying  this  grayel  is  ingenious,  particularly  on  the  flat  wet 
lands.  It  is  as  follows ; — Take  a  level  line  from  one  bank  to  the  other ; 
along  this  line  cut  a  canal  in  the  bog,  about  three  feet  deep,  in  which,  filled 
with  water  from  the  surrounding  bog,  a  flat  boat  may  be  used  ;  and  this, 
with  the  assistance  of  parallel  canals,  will  convey  gravel  from  the  banks  to 
every  part  of  the  intervening  land.*' 

Bat  although  the  Saxon  found  the  country  near  Galway  thus  fiur 
good  and  promising,  he  did  not  tiunk  it  ezactlj  the  spot  to  suit  him. 
He  goes  into  the  question  of  the  geological  statistics  of  the  locality; 
and  to  those  interested  in  the  capabilities  of  the  district  we  can  re- 
commend this  portion  of  the  book.  Searweed  is  found  in  abundance 
along  the  shores.  The  inland  parts  abound  with  limestone  strata* 
granite,  sand-stone»  &c ;  but  the  reader  wishing  to  understand  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings  must  consult  the  very  canofully  drawn  map 
of  the  author's  routCi  attached  to  the  Yolume;  with  it,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  chapter,  the  subject  will  be  made  plain  ^  to  the 
meanest  capacity."  The  Saxon  continued  his  journey  to  Glifden, 
and  there  he  saw  that  the  Commissioners  for  the  Sale  of  Incumbered 
Estates  had  been  at  work.  Mr.  D'Arcy,  the  owner  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  place,  and  the  master  of  its  castle,  had,  from  various 
causes,  become  embarrassed  in  dbrcumstances,  and  receivers  had  been 
applied  for  and  appointed  over  the  property.  We  are  not  about  to 
enter  into  particuhurs,  but  Mr.  D'Arcy  found  that  the  protection  and 
power  which  the  law  gives  to  the  receiver  was,  in  his  case,  either 
misused  or  non-used;  for  at  the  period  of  the  sale  in  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court,  there  were  due  by  the  tenants  eight  years'  arrears. 
We  think,  even  upon  the  facts  stated  by  the  Saxon  himself,  that  it 
is  pkin  Mr.  D'Arcy  did,  like  Lord  Kingston,  invest  too  much  money 
in  bricks  and  mortar,  and  attempted  too  great  changes,  and  too  many 
improvements;  and  that  fix>m  these  improvements  no  fair  return  for 
the  capital  expended  could  be  reasonably  looked  for.  Mr.  IVArcy, 
he  says,  *'  found  the  place  a  morass;  he  left  it  a  lovely  Oasis  amid 
the  desert  which  stiU  surrounds  it.''  Truly,  he  did  find  it  a  desert, 
and  a  howling  one,  too.  In  *'  The  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,^' 
Sir  Robert  Kane  states,  that  "  The  town  of  Clifden,  and  the  sui^ 
rounding  country,  were,  in  1815,  in  such  a  state  of  seclusion,  that 
they  contributed  no  revenue  whatoTer  to  the  state;  and  up  to  1822, 
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the  agricnltnre  was  so  imperfect,  that  scarcelj  a  stone  of  oats  coold 
be  got  In  1836,  Clifden  had  become  an  export  town,  having  sent 
oat  800  tons  of  oats;  and  it  produced  to  the  revenue,  annnallj, 
£7,000." 

The  Saxon  passes  from  Clifden  by  varions  desirable  spots;  he 
sees  many  places  by  the  way  which  promise  well;  he  finds  the  land- 
lords, in  some  cases,  willing  to  aid  the  tenants,  and  doing  it  too;  in 
other  instances,  he  discovens  that  they  are  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  assist  the  poorer  classes.  The  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  other  resi- 
dent landlords,  he  hears,  are  doing  all  the  good  in  their  power  to  the 
people;  but  still  he  observes  in  many,  nay,  in  most  places,  the  tdgaa 
of  neglect  or  apathy.  At  Westport  he  hears  again  of  the  good  dia- 
racter  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  grant  such 
loans  as  will  enable  men  of  '*  enterprifle  and  capital  to  do  well,  even  in 
the  &ce  of  all  present  discouragements.''  He  thinks  that  his  country- 
men should  look  to  Ireland  before  they  think  of  more  distant  lands, 
as  purchases  can  be  made  here  at  prices  little  more  than  those  de- 
manded in  Australia  or  Canada.     He  says — 

'*  At  each  step  I  take  in  this  land,  so  highly  fa?oured  by  nature,  my  ideas 
of  its  desirableness  and  capabilities  increase ;  and  I  look  with  wonder  at  the 
general  state  of  neglect  and  poverty  in  which  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  districts  in  these  kingdoms  are  suffered  to  remain.  Nationally 
speaking,  the  Irish  are  neither  deficient  in  talent  nor  in  industry.  During 
my  progress  I  haye  met  with  a  larger  average  of  well-informed,  intelligent 
persons  than  I  have  met  with  even  in  my  own  country.'* 

Bravo  agun,  Saxon!  Nothing  is  sud  more  about  the  murders 
or  abductions.  The  Saxon  is  just  discovering  that  if  the  Irish  have 
tails,  they  possess  also  the  art  of  concealing  them  veiy  well;  and  he 
also  finds  that  really  we  are  as  intelligent  as  even  the  English. 
He  contmnes: —  * 

"  I  heard  univeral  regret  expressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  grades  that 
the  EngUsh  had  not  bought  up  the  Martin  estates.  *  All  we  want,'  said 
an  intelligent  man,  whom  I  met  at  Flynn's,  near  Ballinahincb,  *  all  we 
want  is  English  capital  and  English  spirit,  and,'  he  added  most  earnestly, 
'  English  justice,  so  that  a  poor  man  may  get  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  Mr 
day's  work.'  And  this,  indeed,  seems  the  great  evil  of  the  country :  the 
proprietors,  as  a  body,  seem  to  have  little  or  no  money,  and  therefore  the 
people  have  no  work." **  U  the  estates  are  generally  under  mortgage,  and 
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9Q  oferweigfated  with  incumbnnces  of  various  kinds,  that  the  nominal 
poaseisor  is  incapable  of  performing  those  positive  duties,  which  by  the 
laws  of  God  are  inseparable  from  the  possession  of  the  soil,  the  state  must 
interfere;  proprietors  so  situated  must  change  hands,  and  the  labouring 
population  rescued  from  a  state  of  misery  and  degradation,  which,  as 
it  exists  in  this  country,  certainly  has  no  parallel.  This  was  the  wise  riew 
taken  by  the  present  Government,  when  they  passed  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Act ;  and  a  more  politic,  or  more  mereifid  measure,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive.*' 

No  doubt  of  it,  SaEon,  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act  was  a 
mereifid  measure  to  Irdand:  to  the  proprietors  it  was  a  violent 
legalized  robbery.  First,  Free  Trade  half  mins  the  agricultnral 
population  of  Ireland,  and  then  the  Incmnbered  Estates  Act  com- 
pletes the  destruction.  Even  the  author  before  us,  who  has  no 
sympathy  with  or  for  the  Irish  landlords,  writes  of  the  Free  Trade 
measure,  and  its  tail-piece,  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act: — 

**  Some  of  the  most  lealous  improvers  that  Ireland  ever  possessed,  parti- 
cularly in  the  west,  having  exhausted  their  means,  and  raised  money  on  their 
properties,  under  the  conriction  that  remunerative  prices  would  continue, 
find  themselves  at  once  eng^phed  in  the  common  ruin,  without  any  fault 
of  theirs.  Their  estates  are  sold  at  less  than  half  their  supposed  value^  and 
they  are  turned  adrift,  with  their  families,  ruined  and  destitute.  It 
certainly  appears  a  harsh  policy ;  time  must  prove  how  far  it  has  been 
a  wise  one.  The  landowners  complain  also,  that  these  continued  changes 
in  the  law  damp  all  enterprise ;  that  they  are  thus  debarred,  as  prudent 
men,  from  improring  their  estates ;  that  they  are  afraid  to  give  employment 
to  the  poor,  lest  the  outlay  may  never  be  returned  to  them;  that  time 
ahould  have  been  given  to  them  to  set  their  houses  in  order ;  and  that  it 
was  unjust  at  one  blow  to  increase  their  burdens,  and  decrease  their 
receipts." 

We  know  that  a  section  of  the  community  has  no  right  to 
complain  of  that  which  is  done  for  the  general  good;  and  for  this 
reason  we  agree  with  the  Saxon — ^the  Act  was  a  ^'merciful 
measure.''  We  think,  too,  that  he  is  right  in  his  views  of  the 
position  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland*  The  tenant  has  had  no 
fixity  of  tenure — the  landlord  has  been  tied  up  by  old  rules  and 
prindples  of  law;  the  tenant  has  been  sometimes  oppressed,  and  has 
in  turn  sorely  oppressed  his  landlord  by  roguish  cunning.  For  our 
partSy  we  believe  that  he  who  can  suggest  a  fiur  law  of  knd- 
loid  and  tenant  for  Ireland  will  be  the  best  benefactor  to  the 
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kingdom  it  has  seen  since  Alfred.  We  do  not  mean  a  law  throir- 
ing  all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord;  we  do  not  contem- 
plate a  plondering  project,  designed  to  depriye  the  landlord  of  hia 
natural  and  reasonable  right  of  ownerohip,  and  which  only  knaves 
can  plan,  and  confiding  fools  support,  but  a  law  jnst  and  fiiir  to  alL 
It  is  impossible  to  concdve  how  tenants,  treated  as  some  of  those 
in  the  west  and  south  have  been,  could  work  with  hope  or  cheer- 
fulness; thej  were  serfe,  rack-rented  slaves,  dragging  out  a  weaiy 
life;  in  no  waj  removed  from  the  class  of  whom  Plinj,  the  naturalist, 
wrote,  ^*  CcU  rura  db  ergcutuUa  pessimum  est;  et  quiogmd  agitur 
h  desperantibus.'*^* 

But  whilst  we  write  thus,  we  quite  agree  with  the  Saxon,  who 
states : — 


"  It  itrikes  me  that  the  Tenant-right  cry  is  absurd  in  all  its  bearings,  if 
it  hUnki  the  Umdhrd^s  rights.  If  the  legislature  must  interfere  at  all,  vihich 
is,  I  conceive,  both  unnecessary  and  impolitic,  it  should  protect  the  land- 
lord as  well  as  the  tenant.  The  instances  of  injury  inflicted  on  landlords 
are  far  more  numerous  than  those  inflicted  on  tenants ;  and  this  remark  I 
extend  to  England,  and  vouch  for  its  truth  from  my  own  experience.  In  a 
majority  of  cases,  fiurms  are  given  up  to  the  landlords  in  a  worse  state  than 
the  tenants  took  them ;  and  the  process  of  recovering  damages  in  these 
cases  is  so  tedious  and  so  hazardous,  that  the  proprietor  bad  rather  submit 
to  the  loss  than  spend  money  in  procuring  that  redress  Which  the  ouUgoing 
tenant  cannot,  perhaps,  or  will  not,  after  all,  afford  to  pay.  In  Ireland,  at 
present,  the  real  value  of  a  property  consists  in  the  paucity  of  its  tenants ; 
a  property  without  any  tenants  at  aU  affords  some  hope  of  ultimate  improve- 
ment, by  the  allocation  of  a  different  class  of  men,  <m  very  different  terms^ 
or  in  the  personal  occupation  of  the  proprietor." 

The  %xon  passed  upon  his  way;  and  still  keeping  one  eye  upon 
the  productive  valleys,  and  another  upon  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  having,  moreover,  a  little  of  Yorick  in  his  disposition,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  sentimental  traveller  alone  meets  with  adventure,  he 
turns  from  the  contemplation  of  green  crops,  thorough  draining, 
and  subsoil  ploughing,  and  is  lost  with  "  lakerish"  admiration  at  the 
beauties  of  the  fine  old  Abbey  of  Cong. 

The  Saxon  having  out-staid  his  intended  time  in  Ireland,  returns 
to  his  own  country,  having  resolved  to  sell  his  stock  and  interest  in 
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England,  and  then  to  come  back  once  more  to  Ireland,  and  settle  here 
for  life.  He  accordingly  starts  for  home,  and  meets  that  honest- 
hearted  curate  (we  hope  he  may  yet  be  a  bishop,  full  of  piety  and 
learning,  Greek  roots  and  Hebrew  points),  and  the  Saxon  tells  him : — 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  Ireland,  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  its  people,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  has  far 
surpassed  my  eipectations.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  too,  that  fortune^ 
respectability,  and  happiness  may  be  found  even  there.  '  I  never  doubted 
it,*  said  the  curate ;  *  and  felt  well  assured  that  your  absurd  English  prejudices 
(pardon  me)  would  speedily  wear  away,  when  you  saw  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  used  your  own  judgment.  Let  a  few  English  &milies  cluster  together, 
purchase,  or  take  on  lease,  estates  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  hold  toge- 
ther, mutually  assisting  each  other,  keeping  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace,  as  the  Apostle  advises,*  acting  kindly  and  juttbf  to 
the  inhabitants,  eschewing  politics,  not  meddling  with  the  religion  of 
others,  but  quietly  practising  their  own ;  I  repeat,  let  emigrant  families  act 
thus,  and  I,  for  one,  would  prefer  green  Erin  as  a  settlement  to  any  country 
on  the  globe.  And  why  not?  Are  sensible  men  to  be  scared  with  the 
interested  exaggerations  of  unpatriotic  speakers  and  writers,  who  would 
gladly  drive  industry  and  civilization  from  their  native  shores,  in  order  to 
serve  their  own  purposes  ?  Are  the  Irish  worse  than  John  Held,  and  other 
native  chiefs? — or,  are  they  more  relentless  than  the  Caffres,  or  the  red 
Indians,  or  the  Cannibals  of  North  Australia  ?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
their  crimes,  deep  and  fearful  as  they  are,  have  sprung  from  the  sense 
of  injury,  and  from  the  heartless  system  under  which  they  live — or  rather 
under  which  they  starve.  These  days  of  injustice  and  crime  are  passing, 
though  slowly,  away,  and  the  time  is  approaching  when  Ireland  must  and 
will  be  in  the  strictest  union  with  her  sister  island;  when  the  same 
laws,  the  same  usages,  the  same  language,  the  same  feelings,  will  prevail 
in  both ;  and  when  *  '  And  when,'  said  I,  interrupting  him,  '  the  curse 
of  absenteeism  will  cease,  since  the  power  of  steam  has  almost  annihilated 
distance,  and  now  brings  the  Irish  proprietor  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of 
the  Irish  metropolis.'  *  True,'  continued  the  curate, '  the  effids  qfthis/adUty 
ofuUeroottTMe  will  soon  be  felt.  As  yet  the  Englishman  lingers,  hesitates, 
hugs  his  old  prejudices ;  but  the  bolder  few  are  already  at  work ;  they  are 
silently,  and  most  advantageously,  purchasing  lands  and  houses ;  they  see 
the  horizon  clearing  away  after  the  long  storm ;  and  they  and  their 
descendants  will,  no  doubt,  reap  a  plenteous  harvest.  Gradually  others 
will  follow,  till  I  verily  believe  Ireland  will  be  the  fashion,  as  Scotland  has 
lately  been ;  and  everybody  rushing  that  way  will  wonder  why  they  delayed 
so  long.'  I  smiled  at  my  friend  s  enthusiasm,  but  felt  there  was  much  of 
probability  and  truth  in  his  rhapsody." 

The  Saxon  retomed  to  Ireland,   and   again    started  for  the 
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the  west  On  this  occasion  he  went  hj  Edgeworthstown  to  Castle- 
bar.  Of  Castlebar  no  man  can  say  much.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French,  nnder  Hunberty  in  1798,  and  in  1850,  its 
anti-paj  poor-rate  population  fnniished  the  almost  sole  employment 
to  the  Gonrt  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  pleasant  days  of  Chief  Justice 
Doherty,  and  jocular  idleness.  Of  Lord  Lucan  he  writes  in  high 
commendation.  We  regret  our  space  will  not  permit  a  lengthened 
extract  from  this  very  carefully  written  chapter;  but  the  conduding 
portion  is  as  follows,  and  shows  to  a  certain  extent  the  result  of  his 
lordship's  bold  experiment: — 

'*I  WM  informed  that  altogether  Lord  Lucan  had  little  less  than 
10^000  acres  in  hands ;  and,  as  leases  fell  in*  the  vacant  farms  undergo  the 
same  process,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  future  a  different  description  of 
tenant.  The  mode  of  treatment  seems  to  be  generally  as  follows: — The 
sur&ce  is  pared  and  burned,  the  ashes  spread,  potatoes  dibbled  in  rows, 
without  other  manure.  The  ensuing  crop  of  oats  is  dressed  with  stable 
dung,  or  guano,  which  can  be  procured  from  Liverpool  at  about  £11  per 
ton.  With  the  oats,  they  lay  down  the  gprass  seeds — rii.,  to  the  acre, 
1^  bushel  of  perennial  rye  grass,  6lbs.  of  red  clover,  and  9lbs.  of  white 
clover,  or  honeysuckle.  Five  hundred  acres,  I  was  informed,  have  been 
thus  laid  down  last  year!  The  Holm  Farm  is  about  3,000  acres,  and 
employs  thirty  working  bullocks,  and  twenty-six  horses.  One  sixth  part 
of  this  is  bog,  but  under  gradual  reclamation.  About  thirty  acres  were 
reclaimed  last  year.  Ballymacragh  is  also  in  hand — a  fsrm  of  about  S50 
acres,  situate  on  Lough  Sannagh,  two  miles  on  the  Westport  road.  This 
also  is  undergoing  the  process  of  laying  down ;  and  this  year  thirty-six 
acres  were  completed.  I  merely  enter  into  these  imperfect  details  to  show 
you  what  is  even  now  being  effected  against  bad  times,  and  ruinously  low 
prices.  Lord  Lucan  has  no  fewer  than  seven  stewards  or  over-lookers, 
upon  these  and  other  farms  in  hand ;  and  there  is  a  regular  office  at 
his  residence,  near  Castlebar,  where  all  the  accounts  are  weekly  handed  in, 
examined,  and  passed.  His  lordship  does  not,  I  believe,  let  his  forms  for  a 
longer  period  than  twenty-one  years;  which,  though  at  present  prices  pro- 
bably a  prudent  plan,  yet  will,  I  fear,  affect  the  ready  disposal  of  them. 
This,  however,  is  really  a  desirable  country  to  settle  in;  there  is  much 
good  land,  a  near  market,  and  an  abundance  of  caustic  or  burnt  lime 
at  from  fivepence  to  sevenpence  a  barrel,  or,  what  will  be  more  intelligible 
to  English  ears,  half-a^crown  for  as  much  as  one  horse  will  draw.  Many 
cattle  also  are  bred  on  Lord  Lucan's  estates  here,  principally  short-horns. 
Galloways,  and  Ayrshires.  They  are  kept  till  three  years  old,  and  then,  for 
the  most  part,  shipped  for  England.  The  dairy  consists  of  about  one 
hundred  cowb.     Twelve  or  thirteen  tons  of  cheese  are  annually  made 
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and  sold ;  and  the  butter  is  packed  in  firkins,  and  fetches  about  eightpence 
per  pound  of  sixteen  ounces.  Some  of  the  cheese  I  tasted  at  a  gentleman's 
house,  and  I  found  it  quite  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  single  Glo'ster.** 

That  we  mi^  not  detain  our  readers  too  long  with  thoughts  or 
suggestions  of  our  own,  we  pass  over  the  interesting  notes  the  Saxon 
has  given  of  his  further  rambles,  and  we  place  our  author  by  the  side 

of  another  Saxon,  a  Mr.  S ,  who  has  settled  in  the  fiu',  far,  west 

— ^Erris.  We  will  not  copy  the  Saxon^s  description  of  the  wild 
beauties  of  Erris  or  Balljenoj.  Who  has  not  read  Caesar  Otway^s 
word  painting?  Who  has  not  Uved  and  moved,  in  fancy,  amongst 
the  towering  hills  and  sweet  quiet  lakes,  followed  the  red  deer,  and 
felt  his  heart  beat  quicker,  whilst  revelling  with  poor  Maxwell  in  the 
"Wild  Sports  of  the  West?"  Mr.  S.,  the  Saxon's  friend,  was  de- 
lighted with  his  adopted  country.  His  wife  and  children  were  happy ; 
their  mode  of  life  was  simple;  there  are  no  Johnston's,  or  Todd  and 
Bum's,  or  Pim's,  in  Erris.  His  crops  were  good,  his  methods  of  re- 
clamation cheap,  yet  sure;  and  all  these  blissful  things  together  took 
the  Saxon's  fancy,  and  engaged  his  heart;  and  so  he  resolved  to  be- 
come a  settler  at  the  nearest  point  to  Mr.  S.  He  made  the  resolve 
to  purchase,  reflecting  that— 

'*  Ireland  is  very  moderately  taxed — not,  however,  that  she  could  bear 
more  than  has  been  already  put  upon  her ;  tithe,  cess,  and  poor's  rates  form 
the  principal  outgoings  on  land,  exclusive  of  labour.  The  tithe,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge  from  the  inquiries  I  was  enabled  to  make,  is  below  the 
English  average.  The  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  (a  most  merciful  and 
necessary  measure)  has  not,  generally  in  Mayo,  I  belieye,  exceeded  5s,  \0d. 
in  the  pound ;  but  then  the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  very  much  under  the 
real  value.  Next  year  a  decrease  to  3s.  is  expected.  Should  English  ca- 
pital be  brought  in  to  any  extent,  the  rates,  I  am  convinced,  would  soon  be 
the  merest  trifle.  Upon  my  English  property  the  taxation,  or  rather  the 
outgoings,  are  fearfuL  Before  I  can  look  either  for  interest  upon  the  ca- 
pital employed,  or  profit  from  my  exertions,  I  have  nearly  12s.  per  acre  to 
pay  in  outgoings  of  various  kinds.  These  consist  of  fines  and  quit>  rents  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor ;  road  rates,  church  rates,  poor's  rates,  county  rates, 
land  tax,  income  and  property  tax,  assessed  taxes ;  and  though  last  not  least, 
from  5s.  to  7s.  per  acre  by  the  tithe  composition,  which,  being  calculated  on 
averages,  will  for  some  years  press  most  heavily  upon  the  already  overwhelmed 
agriculturist.  Add  to  these  the  many  calls  upon  private  charity ;  the  public 
subscriptions,  which  a  man  cannot  put  aside  without  odium  ;  the  relatively 
high  scale  of  wages,  which,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  reduced;  the  con« 
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tiDoal  wear  and  tear  of  implements ;  the  long  blacksmith's  bills ;  and  the 
Tarious  perquisites  to  servants  and  labourers,  which,  allowed  in  more  pros- 
perous days,  cannot  now  be  discontinued  without  murmurs  and  dissatiafiic- 
tion.  From  the  greater  portion  of  this  ruinous  pressure  Ireland  is  free ; 
while  her  labour  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  her  soil  equally  if  not  more 
fertile.  In  Natal  land  costs  £1  5t.  per  acre,  on  other  settlements  still 
more ;  in  Ireland  good  reclaimable  land  can  be  got  cheaper. 

'  O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agricolas  1*" 

With  these  convictions  npon  his  mind  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that  the  Saxon  should  very  soon  start  for  Dablin* 
where,  from  that  most  learned  and  polite  of  aactioneers,  Baron 
Bichards,  he  purchases  the  reclaimable  Eden  npon  which  he  means 
to  live  and  die.     It  overlooks  Tolloghan  Baj. 

'*  It  contains  845  acres.  At  present  only  12  are  arable ;  326  tolerably 
enclosed  meadow  and  pasture  ;  the  remainder  is  in  part  black  bog,  about 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  on  a  substratum  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  high  land, 
occupying  the  centre  of  a  lofty  knoll,  an  ofiset  of  the  adjoining  mountain. 
Half  way  up  the  southern  side  of  this  green  hill  is  a  beautiful  spring,  which, 
bursting  copiously  from  the  rock,  even  at  this  diy  season,  promises  abun- 
dance of  excellent  water  for  all  purposes.** 

Thus  the  Saxon  is  at  length  settled  in  Ireland,  with  a  pleasant, 
hopefnl  spirit — ^hopefnl  for  himself,  andfnll  of  hope  for  poor  Ireland. 
We  wish,  wish  most  ardently,  that  his  hopes  maj  be  fulfilled,  and 
his  wishes  accomplished.  He  is  a  true-hearted  Saxon — a  genuine 
man,  with  honest  intentions.  We  know  not  whether  he  may  be 
considered  as  looking  too  brightly  upon  the  future  prospects  of  our 
country;  it  is,  in  our  minds,  no  small  thing  to  discover  a  man  who 
even  hopes  good  for  her;  but  here  is  one  who  expects  it  He  writes — 

"  That  trade  is  languishing — ^that  enterprise  is  at  a  stand-still — that  men's 
hearts  are  failing  them — that  everything  is,  in  fact,  retrograding  at  present, 
common  observation  must  convince  any  one  that  will  form  an  impartial 
judgment.  But  let  them  be  patient  for  a  while.  The  ample  resources,  the 
immense  capabilities  of  the  Sister  Isle,  are  beginning  to  attract  observation 
in  England ;  and  I  cannot  but  venture  what  some  may  call  a  rash  prediction, 
that  Ireland  has  seen  her  worst  days." 

We  hope  so  too.  Let  the  Minister,  be  he  Whig  or  Tory,  treat 
us  fairly;  let  him  enable  our  poor  to  live  by  honest  industry — ^by 
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redaimiBg  wastes  and  improying  onr  harbours;  and,  having  done 
this,  let  him  g^ve  the  children  of  onr  poor  the  crowning  blessing  of 
edacation,  and  all  mnst  be  well  with  Ireland.  It  is  absord  to  talk 
of  education,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  labonring  and  artlzan  cUsses  are 
plunged  in  poverty.  It  is  stated  that  the  weavers  of  Maoclesfiold 
have  collected  amongst  themselves  the  large  sum  of  £300,  towards 
getting  up  a  Ebrary  and  opening  a  park  in  theur  town.  Could  this 
be  done — could  it  have  entered  for  a  moment  into  their  thoughts, 
had  they  been  in  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Irish  ardzans  ?  We 
never  hear  the  wise  project  started,  of  amelioniting  the  state  of  the 
Irish  poor  by  means  of  education  alone,  but  the  speaker  recalls  to 
our  minds  the  scene  in  Gongreve's  **Love  for  Love,''  in  which 
Valentine  counsels  his  hungry  servant,  Jeremy — ''Head,  read, 
surah!  and  refine  your  appetite.  Learn  to  live  upon  instruction; 
feast  your  mind,  and  mortify  your  flesh;  read,  and  take  your 
nourishment  in  at  eyes;  shut  up  your  mouth,  and  chew  the  cud 
of  understanding.  So  Epictetns  advises."*  And  we  speculate 
upon  the  probability  of  Seneca's  being  able  to  preserve  his  equa- 
nimity, or  of  PUto's  having  written  the  Phiedo,  had  his  diet  con- 
sisted of  half  quantities  of  Indian  meal  or  very  watery  Swedish  tur- 
nips. And  yet,  poor  and  hungry  as  Paddy  and  Pautheen,  or  little 
Paddy,  have  beai,  the  National  Schools  have  worked  well;  and  we 
refer  with  pride  to  the  Mowing  extract  from  Mr.  Porter's  woric, 
**  The  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  p.  708  :— 

'*  In  1834,  the  number  of  schools  under  the  National  system  was  789, 
and  the  number  of  children  attending  amounted  to  107>0i2.  In  1846^  the 
schools  were  3,637,  and  children  attending  456^410.  In  1847,  the  wofiil 
famine  year,  the  schools  were  3,825,  but  the  children  had  fallen  to  402,632. 
In  1849,  the  schools  irere  4,321,  and  the  children  attending  amounted  to 
480,623."  Mr.  Porter  states— "  No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  these  establishments  in  districts  where  they  had  not  previously 
existed,  needs  to  be  told  that  their  moral  effects  are  not  confined  to  the 
children  by  whom  the  schools  are  attended,  but  that  an  immediate  and 
powerful  influence  is  exercised  by  them  over  the  parents  also.'* 

*  By  the  way,  why  does  not  Sheridan  Knowles,  or  Calcraft,  a  man  of  un* 
doubted  taste,  and  who  has  so  ably  and  learnedly  defended  the  stage ;  or 
Planche,  the  prince  of  adapters,  prepare  one  or  two  of  Congreve's  comedies 
for  the  modem  stage  ?  His  plays  would,  no  doubt,  require  careful  arranse* 
ment  to  suit  the  present  day.  We  are  now  so  virtuous  and  proper,  that 
nothing  suits  us  but  straight-laced  propriety  and — ^posxs  plabtxquss. 
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Ireland  has  gone  through  a  frightM  ordeal;  and  when  we  recol- 
lect the  dead  thousands,  the  emigrant  thousands,  Poor-House-seeking 
thousands,  and  remember  that  all  these  thousands  form  millions  lost  to 
Ireland;  and  when,  too,  we  remember  that,  with  all  the  misery  of  the 
time,  her  crime  did  not  extend  beyond  its  ordinary  limits,  surely  one 
may  hope  that  Almighty  Goodness  will  reward  this  great  endurance. 

We  think,  with  the  Saxon,  that  Ireland  has  seen  her  worst  days; 
we  know  that  she  has  within  herself  the  elements  of  improyement» 
and  all  the  be^nnings  of  wealth;  we  know,  all  thinking  men  must 
know,  that  but  for  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  this  country  would 
not  be  in  its  present  position:  there  is  already  a  well-defined  and 
distinct  prospect  of  improvement  in  all  our  exports.  But  the  follow- 
ing table  will  show  the  effect  of  the  potato  crop  Mure  on  the  Irish 
small  farmer's  best  frieud — his  pig.  The  exports  m  the  four  years 
^ven  below  are,  of — * 


1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

Oxen,  cows,  and  bulls 

V/&i*6S  ••■       •••       •••       •■•       ••• 

Sheep  and  lambs        

Dwioe  •••     •••     •••     •••     •*• 

186,483 

6,363 

259.257 

480,827 

189,960 

9,992 

324.179 

106,407 

196,042 

7,086 

255,682 

110,787 

201,811 

9,831 

241,061 

68,053 

The  next  table  will  show  the  exports  of  pigs  in  1832,  and  the  ad- 
vance in  our  exports  and  imports  of  com  : — 

"  In  1832,  the  number  of  pigs  shipped  for  Lirerpool  alone  was  149,090 ; 
and  for  Bristol  85,619 ;  and  for  Liyerpool,  in  1837,  the  number  of  pigs 
was  595,422,  which,  at  508.  each,  the  ayerage  value,  gives  £1,488^555. 
The  value  of  the  eggs  sent  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol  is 
£100,000  per  annum.  In  the  year  1849,  the  total  amount  of  grain  and  meal 
shipped  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  was  1,426,397  quarters ;  and  in  the  last 
mentioned  year  the  number  of  vessels,  including  repeated  voyages,  was — 
to  England,  8,607,  with  cargoes  of  1,478,059  tonnage  ;  to  Ireland,  vessels, 
18,000;  cargoes  2,159,954  tons.  The  great  difference  between  the  clear- 
ances and  the  entries  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  shipments  to  Ireland  are 
more  bulky  than  the  receipts  from  Ireland,  causing  many  ships  to  return  to 
Great  Britain  in  ballast,  of  which  no  account  is  taken ;  whilst  others,  after 
discharging  in  Ireland,  proceed  thence  on  distant  and  foreign  voyages.f 

*  Porter's  «  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  p.  343.    f  Ibid.  p.  342,  ei  aeq. 
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These  figares  show  what  we  may  jet,  with  fiiir  play  and  justice, 
do.     Mr.  Porter  writes — 

**  What  18  principally  wanted  towards  ameliorating  the  physical  condition 
of  the  working  classes  of  Ireland  is,  a  steady  market  for  their  labour.  It 
was  the  want  of  certain  employment  which,  until  the  establishment  of  the 
poor  law,  droye  them  of  necessity  into  the  system  of  hiring,  each  one  for 
himself,  one  or  two  acres,  or  even  a  few  roods  of  ground,  at  an  exorbitant 
rent,  as  the  only  resource  left  against  absolute  stanration."* 

And  he  continues — 

**  It  is  calculated,  that  by  draining  and  reclaiming  bogs,  about  five  mil- 
lions of  acres  may  be  additionally  brought  into  cultivation  in  Ireland,  when 
the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  would  amount  to  19,600,000  acres.  If  the 
proportionate  number  of  labourers  employed  on  this  quantity  of  land  were 
assimilated  to  the  number  employed  in  England,  it  would  give  occupation 
to  about  605,000  labourers,  being  veiy  far  beyond  one-half  the  number  of 
male  agricultural  labourers  of  Ireland,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1841. f 

By  Mr.  Griffith's  estimate,  appended  to  Lord  Devon's  Report,  it 
appears,  that  in  Ireland  there  are  waste  lands,  reclaimable  for  the 
spade  and  plough,  1,425,000  acres,  and  reclaimable  for  pasture, 
2,330,000  acres.  There  are  at  present  326,084  occupiers  of 
land,  whose  hol^gs  vary  from  one  acre  to  less  than  seven.  Now, 
to  consolidate  those  small  holdings  would  require  the  removal  of 
192,368  families,  and  it  ia  calculated  that  the  first-dass  of  im- 
proved waste  lands  would  give  these  &milies  eight  acres  each;  the 
first  and  second  class  together  would  give  those  families  fimns 
of  twenty  acres  each.  Further,  it  is  computed  that  by  those 
arrangements  the  500,000  labourers,  equivalent  to  two  millions  and 
a-half  of  the  population,  would  be  withdrawn  from  competition  in 
the  labour  market.  This  fact  alone  is  of  great  importance  in 
a  countiy  over-run  by  a  labourless  population;  and  another  fact, 
which  our  brother  Bnll  wiU  at  once  be  able  to  appreciate  in  all  its 
force,  is,  that  by  the  waste  Unds  alone  being  brought  into  cultivation, 
an  addition  of  £22,000,000  would  be  made  to  the  gross  produce 
of  the  country,  and  the  first  three  or  four  years'  crops  would  return 
the  cost  requisite  to  bring  about  this  change.  And  Professor  Davy, 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  use  of  peat  or 


*  '•  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  p.  306.      f  Ihid.  p.  306. 
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tnrf  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  pablic  health,  and  the  agricnltare 
of  the  United  Kingdom,''  states: — 

«  That  all  the  species  of  tutf,  of  all  coloim*  in  all  fomis,  solid,  fibrous, 
friable,  baa  the  most  powerful  effects,  as  a  deoderising  agent,  and  that  those 
eflects  can  be  produced  in  the  strongest  manner,  hj  simply  separating  the 
water  from  the  turf,  which  can  be  perfectly  done  by  exposing  it  in  dry 
weather  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  drying  it  by  artificial  heat,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder.  The  powder  can  be  shaken  from  some  such 
case  as  a  common  flour  dredging-box  upon  the  most  noxious  animal  or 
vegetable  substance,  which  will  become  quite  inodorous,  and  be  changed 
into  a  manure  quite  equal  to  guano.  There  are  2,830^000  acres  of  turf  or 
peat  in  Ireland;  and  in  the  year  1845,  220,000  tons  of  guano  wore  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom." 

These  are  facts  worthy  of  being  remembered — facts  which  prove 
this  country  to  be  one  of  the  first  in  the  universe  in  point  of  natoral 
advantages.  The  conclading  passage  of  the  Saxon's  book  is  worUiy 
of  the  author:  it  is  true,  and  just.     He  writes: — 

**  Many  persons  are  deterred  from  settling  in  Ireland  in  consequence 
of  the  violent  religious  discussions  which  are  fostered  and  kept  alive  by 
teachers,  whose  religion  enjoins  them  '  to  live  in  peace.'  For  my  own  part, 
I  view  these  contests  without  the  slightest  anxiety  as  to  the  result.  As  I 
have  already  observed,  they  afford  many  strong  arguments  to  schismatics 
and  infidels,  and  destroy  more  soub,  under  the  mask  of  a  love  of  unity 
on  one  side,  and  a  love  of  truth  on  the  other,  than  all  the  writings  of  Tom 
Paine,  or  a  Voltaire.  But  the  growing  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  all  these 
anomalies  and  inconsistencies ;  men's  eyes  are  gradually  opening  to  the 
difficulty,  if  not  absurdity,  of  coercing  the  human  mind,  either  in  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  settler  in  Ireland  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  intem- 
perate proceedings;  he  will  wisely  stand  aloof,  and,  whatever  his  creed  may 
be,  he  will  leave  to  others  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  their  own  opinions, 
and  endeavour,  by  a  quiet  and  consistent  course,  to  prove  the  practical 
excellence  of  his  own.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
in  settling  in  this  beautiful  island.  Hie  people  naturally  are  brave, 
generous,  and  polite ;  they  are  grateful  for  the  kind  word,  and  ihejtut  act ; 
they  are  ceasing  to  be  so  entirely  the  creatures  of  wild  impulse ;  and  every 
passing  day  is  bringing  them  more  under  the  dominion  of  common  sense  and 
right  feeling.  Education  cannot  now  be  stopped ;  and  it  is  to  that,  above 
all  other  things,  we  must  look  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland." 

And,  having  met  some  *< Bible  readers,"  he  writes  thus: — 

**  We  entered  into  conversation  with  these  men.  They  did  not  pretend 
to  much   success  at  present ;  nor  could  they  say  that  the  population 
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receiTed  them  gladly.  The  elder  of  the  two  (the  younger  was  a  mere 
stripling  for  so  grave  a  purpose)  was  well  read  in  his  bible,  had  been 
sufficiently  tutored  in  his  points  for  argument  or  disputation,  was  fluent  in 
speech,  and  well  up  to  his  business.  His  main  object  among  the  people,  he 
said,  was  to  wean  their  minds  firom  all  superstitious  reverence  to  externals— 
to  restore  the  sacraments  of  the  church  to  their  real  spiritual  signification — 
aad»  moreover,  to  denounce  the  system  of  Popery  as  a  fraud,  I  did  not,  I 
must  confess,  entirely  enter  into  all  his  views ;  he  seemed  to  me,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  avoid  one  error,  to  be  in  danger  of  running  into  another.  The 
violent  protests  of  such  men  shock  oftener  than  they  convince.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  deal  tenderly  with  prejudices,  and  fiery  denunciations  are  more  cal- 
culated to  raise  opposition  and  hatred,  than  to  win  men  from  error  to  the 
truth.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  much  excitement  had  been  caused 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  these  proceedings;  but  to  what  extent  they 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  real  and  conscientious  converts  to  the  Protestant 
church,  I  could  not  ascertain." 

Jnst  so;  thej  make  the  people  bad  Catholics,  and  still  worse 
Protestants.  A  clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Cashel  tells  as,  that  a 
short  time  since  a  man,  who  had  become  a  Protestant,  and  attended 
church  frequently  with  his  family,  was  required  to  show  his  change 
of  religion  hj  receiving  the  sacrament:  he  attended  the  church  on  a 
certfldn  Sunday;  when  the  wine  was  presented  to  him,  the  ruffian 
said  to  the  clergyman — ^*  Yoor  health,  sir  I"  and,  drinking  the  wine, 
walked  oat  of  the  church,  taking  his  family  with  him. 

Thos,  reader,  we  condnde.  We  have  classed  these  two  books 
together,  not  that  we  consider  the  Saxon  to  be  at  all,  either  in 
style  of  composition,  or  scope  of  subject,  or  reasoning,  eqoal  to  Mr. 
Johnston,  but  because  we  were  anxioos  to  show,  at  one  view, 
the  opinions  of  two  cleyer  men,  upon  two  very  interesting  sub- 
jects— the  social  condition  of  England,  and  the  ideas  Englishmen 
entertain  apon  the  present  and  fntore  position  of  onr  own  poor 
ooontiy.  The  Saxon's  sentiments  we  have  given  at  some  length, 
and  we  belieTe  that  by  it,  we  have  done  a  service  to  oar  coon- 
tiymen.  Mr.  Johnston,  it  seems  to  as,  does  not  quite  understand, 
or  if  he  onderstands,  does  not  fed  in  its  foil  force  the  palpable 
effect,  or  the  nltimaie  result  of  that  spirit  of  democratic  progress  so 
much  cherished  in  England,  and  so  rapidly  spreading  in  all  directions. 
Trae,  the  mighty  power  the  middle  dasses  possess  in  that  country 
does,  and  will,  keep   down,  or  crash,  the  dangerous  spread  of 
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this  spirit;  bat  that  it  does  really  exist,  no  man  can  doubt,  and 
that  the  working  classes  are  every  day  separating  themselves  fix>m 
the  other  sections  of  the  coontiy,  and  becoming,  if  such  a  change  be 
posdble,  a  distinct  body  in  the  commnnity,  with  hopes,  and  wishes, 
and,  we  fear,  ambitions,  peculiar  to  themselves.  Of  Mr.  Johnston's 
opinion  of  Irishmen,  we  can  write  nothmg  more.  We  can 
only  regret  his  strange  perversion  of  mind,  and  hope  he  may 
yet  find  some  sign  of  improvement  in  England,  and,  as  an  Irishman, 
learn  to  understand  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  take  for  his  motto-~ 
"  Patrkejumus  xgn$  alieno  lueulenUar.^^ 


Art.  II IRISH  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE. 

Miscellantf  of  the  Celtic  Society;  containing  the  Oenealogy  of  Corca 
Laidhe;  Poem  on  the  Battle  of  Dun^  hy  QUla  Brighde  Mac 
Conmemidhe;  Docwra^s  Tracts;  several  Poems^  Pedigrees^  and 
Extracts.  Edited  by  John  O'Donovan,  Esq.,  L.L.D.,  M.RI.A. 
Dublin:  printed  for  the  Celtic  Society.  1849.  (Published 
March,  1851.) 

The  spirit  of  research  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  been  actively 
employed  in  Ireland  in  the  production  of  works  illustrative  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  country;  yet,  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
important  branch  of  learning  we  are  far  behind  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  still,  in  a  great  measure,  lie  open  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
taunt,  of  being  ^  gens  incuriosa  suorum,*^  The  documents  which  have 
of  late  been  rendered  accessible  to  us  tend  to  show,  that  vast  quan- 
tities of  important  information,  still  existing  in  manuscript,  must  be 
brought  to  light  before  we  can  expect  to  acquire  anything  even  ap- 
proaching to  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  history. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  and  unprofitable  task  to  enumerate  the 
number  of  Histories  of  IreUind  produced  during  the  present  century; 
from  the  violent  and  imaginary  work  of  Denis  Taaffe  to  the  ele- 
gantly illustrated  volume  lately  published  by  an  enterprising  London 
bookseller  as  "  The  Standard  History  of  Ireland:'     With  the 
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honorable  ezoeptions  of  Dr.  Lanigan's  "Ecclesiastical  History,^' 
and  the  '^Renun  Hibemicamm  Scriptores  Yeteres,''*  all  these  so- 
called  Historiei  are  servile  copies  of  Leland's  miserable  prodnction; 
colored  to  snit  the  political  and  religions  yiews  of  the  writers,  and 
totallj  nncharacterized  by  any  orig^al  research  or  information. 
Snch  was  the  state  of  onr  historical  literature  when  Qovemment 
commenced  the  "  Ordnance  Snrvey"  of  Ireland,  the  antiquarian  de- 
partment of  which  was  committed  to  John  O'Donovan  and  George 
Petrie,  with  whom  Mr.  E.  Gnrry  was  afterwards  associated,  f  Of 
the  capabilities  of  those  persons  for  the  task  asdgned  them  this  is 
not  the  proper  place  to  speak;  any  enlogiam  of  onrs  conld  not  aug- 
ment the  merited  reputation  they  enjoy  amongst  those  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  their  eminent  services  in  the  neglected  field 
of  Irish  historical  research.  The  proceedings  of  the  "  Survey"  were,  as 
our  readers  know,  brought  prematurely  to  a  close  by  the  parsimony 
of  the  English  government,  after  demonstrating,  by  the  publication 

*  Edited  by  Rev.  Charles  O'Oonor,  and  published  in  4  vols.  4to., 
1814-27,  at  the  private  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  no  one  in  Ireland  has  been  found  to  emuute  the  munificence 
of  a  stranger  in  the  publication  of  our  annals.  We  must  not  here  omit  to 
mention,  that  the  Rev.  W.  Reeves,  of  Balljrmena,  last  year,  presented  the 
Irish  Ardueological  Society  with  a  handsome  volume  on  the  Antiquities  of 
the  Diocese  of  Derry.  llie  Marquis  of  Kildare  publicly  announced  his 
intention  of  printing  for  the  same  societv,  at  his  own  expense,  **  The  Leiger 
Book  of  Gerald  Ean  of  Kildure,  1580,'  which  has  not  yet,  however,  made 
its  appearance.  The  system  of  private  publishing  is  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent among  the  literary  classes  of  Scotland ;  and  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  on  their  history  have  been  thus  produced.  In  Ireland  such 
enlightened  liberality  is  almost  unknown. 

t  The  foUowinff  extract  from  Mr.  Gurry's  eridence  before  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Libraries'*  wiU  exhibit,  even  to  the  utilitarian,  the  value 
of  our  ancient  Irish  manuscripts : — **  Their  importance  was  found  first  in 
relation  to  the  Irish  Ordnance  Survey.  When  the  surveyors  went  out  to 
measure  the  country,  they  had  recourse  to  all  the  existing  EnffUsh  docu- 
ments containing  the  names  of  the  townlands,  and  parishes,  and  baronies  ; 
but,  having  found  the  names  set  down  in  one  document,  when  thev  consulted 
another  document  they  found  these  names  difierentlv  spelt ;  and  there  was 
such  a  difierence  in  point  of  orthogn^y  between  the  various  documents, 
that  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  enter  the  name.  They  then  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  Irish  manuscripts  of  the  countrv,  which  probably  might 
contain  the  true  orthography,  and  George  Petrie  and  John  O  Donovan  were 
employed  for  that  purpose,  and  I  was  employed  shortly  after  to  assist  in  it. 
We  consulted  all  the  Irish  manuscripts  in  Dublin,  or  accessible  in  Ireland, 
for  that  purpose,  and  collected  from  them  all  the  names  of  places  we  could, 
identifying  them  with  the  localities  to  which  they  properly  belonged  :  as, 
for  instance,  when  we  went  into  a  county,  the  surveyors  went  and  took 
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of  the  elabomte  "  Memoir  on  LonckKideny,"*  how  important  would 
hare  been  the  oontinnation  of  its  labors.  The  prodnctioa  of 
this  **  Memoir,"  and  the  Tarions  essays  of  O'Donovan  and  Petrie. 
obtained  a  partial  recognition  of  the  yalne  of  our  natiye  historic 
docnments;  and  with  a  view  to  their  pnblicationy  the  '*  Irish  Aich»o- 
logiad  Society"  was  founded  on  St  Patrick's  Day,  1840. 

This  Society^  now  in  its  eleventh  year,  has  printed  for  the  nse  of 
members  thirteen  yolomes,  each  a  mine  of  historical  infiumadon, 
chiefly  compiled  from  manuscripts,  in  a  language,  portions  of  which 
are  so  long  obsolete,  that  our  most  erudite  palaologists  occasionally 
find  considerable  difficulty  in  its  interpretation.  The  rate  of  sub- 
scription and  high  entrance  feesf  originally  decided  on  by  the 
founders  of  the  Irish  Archssolog^cal  Society,  effectually  deterred 
many  humble  well-wishers  from  contributing  to  its  funds:  to  remedy 
this  serious  defect,  and  to  place  our  history  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses,  the  Celtic  Society  was  founded  in  1846. 

*'  The  materials  for  Irish  history,"  says  the  original  prospectus  of 
the  Society,  *<  although  rich  and  abundant,  have  hitherto  been  only 
to  a  small  extent  arailable  to  the  student  The  few  accessible  au- 
thorities have  been  so  often  used,  and  the  worics  compiled  from  them 

down  all  the  names  aa  they  found  them  ;  they  also  had  persons  in  Dublin  to 
examine  all  the  ancient  documents,  and  take  down  all  their  names  from  in- 
quisitions, leases,  and  various  other  old  documents ;  these  were  also  sent 
out  to  the  locality,  and  compared  with  the  existing  name ;  but  it  was  in- 
variably found  that  those  names  traTeUed  far  from  the  true  orthography. 
While  this  was  going  on,  I  was  in  Dublin,  engaged  in  reading  those  ancient 
manuscripts ;  and  it  seldom  happened  that  1  did  not  find  in  some  document 
the  venf  name  which  was  wanted;  and  even  where  we  did  not  find  the 
name,  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the  lanoruage  we  were  able  to  correct 
the  corrupt  form  and  assign  the  true  one.  Before  Uiat  time,  the  addition 
to  the  collection  of  manuscripts  was  not  much  looked  to ;  but  when  men  of 
real  understandioff  saw  the  value  of  them,  they  made  every  effort  to  add  to 
the  collection.  They  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country  any  straggling 
remnants  of  Irish  literature  which  remained ;  and  they  have  been  coming 
into  the  College  Library  and  Academy  Library  e^er  since/'—- Jftmitef  </ 
Evideitce  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  PtMc  Zibraries^  17th  Mmt^ 
1849. 

*  4to.  Dublin,  1835.  The  British  Association  was  holdioff  its  meetings 
in  Dublin  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  volume,  and  strongly  re- 
commended the  continuation  of  the  printing  of  such  works  on  aU  parts  of 
Ireland. 

t  The  subscriptions  to  these  Societies  are  as  follows : — Irish  Archseo- 
logical  Society,  £3  admission,  and  £1  per  annum ;  Celtic  Society,  £1  per 
annum  for  large,  or  lOi.  for  small  paper  copies. 
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are  80  incomplete,  that  the  expeetation  of  any  history  worthy  of  the 
country  has  been  generally  deferred,  nnder  the  conviction  that  vast 
additions  most  be  made  to  onr  stock  of  available  materials  before 
any  adequate  work  of  that  kind  can  be  produced. 

^  These  materials  consist  of  manuscripts  in  the  Irish,  French, 
Latin,  Italian,*  and  English  languages — of  the  architectural  and 
monumental  remains  still  spared  to  us— and  of  the  numerous  ves- 
tiges of  arms,  implements,  golden  ornaments,  and  other  articles  in 
use  among  our  ancestors,  evidencing  their  skill  in  workmanship  and 
thdr  advancement  in  dvilization.  Many  of  these  are  in  England 
or  scattered  over  the  Continent — many,  ha^^ily,  are  at  home. 

^Thefieldof  labor,"  continues  the  Prospectus,  ^' is  so  large,  and 
long  neglect  has  so  increased  the  necessity  for  exertion,  that  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  establish  another  society,  the  office  of 
which  win  be,  to  aid  in  making  public  and  eluddating  the  valuable 
and  neglected  stores  of  our  national  literature — to  cultivate  the  study 
of  our  native  language,  the  greatest  record  of  the  Celtic  world — and 
to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the  monumental  and  other  mate- 
rials of  Irish  history. 

*'The  success  which  has  attended  nmilar  sodeties  in  other 
countries  afl^rds  encouragement  to  the  promoters  of  this  arduous 
undertaking.  En^and  and  Scotland  have  their  Roxburgh,  Maitland, 
Baanatjne,  Spalding,  Camden,  Percy,  Hakluyt,  and  Chetham  So- 
cieties. But  France  b  the  country  to  which  it  is  most  important  to 
look  for  the  sucoessftd  cultivation  of  history  in  the  present  day;  and 
the  labors  and  publications  of  "  La  Societede  PHistotre  de  Franoe^^ 
(instituted  in  1834,)  afford  great  and  encouraging  examples. 

^  Yet  this  French  Institution  has  done  nothing  which  an  Irish  So- 
dety,  resting  on  a  brood  popular  basis,  served  by  willing  labourers, 
and  drawing  on  materials  so  rich  and  abundant,  may  not  reasonably 
hope  to  emulate." 

Thus,  full  of  hope  and  vigor,  the  Celtic  Society  commenced  its 
existence,  and  in  1847  put  forth,  as  its  first  publication,  the  LecHh 
har  na  g-Ceart^  or  Booh  of  Bights^  in  our  opinion,  the  most  im- 
portant woriL  of  its  class  yet  in  print,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  feudal  state  of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  coming  of 
the  English;  while  to  the  sodal  antHjuarian,  its  varied  and  singuhir 
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notices  of  the  costumes,*  arms,  laxnries,  and  snperstitioiis  of  our 
Celtic  forefieUhers  are  invalaable. 

In  1848,  the  Society  published  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  John 
Ljnch's  celebrated  **  Gambrensis  Eversus,"f  or  Befiitation  of  the 
authority  of  the  Webh  writer,  Giraldns  Cambrensis,  aliaa  Girald 
de  Barri,  on  the  History  of  Ireland,  accompanied  with  an  elegant 
English  transUtion  and  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Kelly.  We 
trust  soon  to  be  able  to  give  a  lengthened  notice  of  this  work,  which, 
when  complete,  will  form  a  perfect  body  of  information  on  all  Irish 
historical  and  antiquarian  subjects. 

The  melancholy  state  of  Ireland  during  the  past  years,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  support,  had  a  serious 
effect  on  the  labors  of  the  Celtic  Society;  and  but  for  the  pei^ 
severing  energy  and  activity  of  its  Council,  together  with  the  disinter- 
ested munificence  of  some  of  its  members,  it  must,  long  dnoe  have, 
succumbed  to  the  pressure  under  which  so  many  of  our  literary 
institutions  have  fallen  to  decay.  The  last  annual  report  of  the 
Council,  published  in  February,  1 85 1 ,  conveys,  however,  the  gratifying 
intelligence  that,  owing  to  prudent  management,  the  Society  has  not 
only  survived  the  period  of  trial,  but  is  now  in  a  much  more  flourishing 
condition  than  could  have  been  anticipated  Having  premised  thus 
far,  in  explanation  of  the  objects  of  the  Celtic  Sodety,  which,  we 
regret,  are  not  more  widely  appredated  and  asusted,  the  new  volume 
now  claims  our  attention. 

The  first  part  of  the  "  ^fiscellany"  is  occupied  by  a  treatise  from 
the  ^  Book  of  Leacan,"}  on  that  portion  of  the  county  Cork  called 

*  One  of  our  greatest  wants  is  a  book  on  the  costume  and  arms  of  the 
ancient  Irish ;  sudi  a  work,  compiled  from  original  manuscript  sources, 
could  be,  without  much  difficulty,  produced  by  Dr.  Petrie.  Until  a  pub- 
lication of  this  kind  is  in  the  hands  of  our  artists,  we  cannot  expect  an^ 
good  historical  paintings.  The  more  ancient  parts  of  J.  C.  Walkers 
writings  on  this  subject  are  defective  and  inaccurate. 

t  Tne  original  edition  of  *<  Cambrensis  Eversus,"  published  in  Latin, 
A.D,  1662,  IS  a  work  of  the  greatest  rarity,  and  has  reaksed  immense  prices 
at  book  sales.  The  Report  of  the  Celtic  Society  for  1849,  gives  some 
curious  biblioffraphical  details  concerning  this  book. 

X  This  invaluaole  volume  was  compiled  at  Leacan,  or  Lacken,  in  Sligo,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Gill  a  losa  Mor  MacFirbis,  chief 
historian  to  the  O'Dowd  of  Tireragh.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred pages  of  manuscript,  in  the  Irish  language,  closely  written  on  vellum 
of  a  large  size.    The  "Book  of  Leacan"  was  removed  from  the  Library 
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Corea  Laidhe^*  a  region  hitherto  almost  mmoticed  in  our  historical 
pobllcations. 

This  district,  lying  on  the  sonth  coast  of  Cork,  and  originally 
almost  co-extensiye  with  the  diocese  of  Ross,  was,  at  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  any  record,  solely  occupied  by  the  clans  of 
Oli-Eidirsceoil,  or  O^Driscol,  and  their  co-relatiyes.t 

Early  in  the  twelfth  century  the  western  frontier  of  this  territory 
was  seized  by  the  O^Mahonys:  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invaaon 
the  Barrys  took  possession  of  the  eastern  part;  and  the  O^Snl- 
livans,  having  been  driven  by  the  Fitzgeralds  from  Tipperary, 
settled  in  Beara  and  Bantry.  About  the  same  period  the  clans  of 
O'Donovan  and  O'Gollins  migrated  to  the  northern  parts  of  Gorca 
Laidhe,  carrying  their  tribe  name  (Garbrie)  from  the  banks  of  the 
Maig  to  the  sonth  of  the  Bandon,  where  it  is  still  retained  by  the 
four  baronies  of  Garbeny.  At  present,  the  name  of  Gorca  Laidhe, 
under  the  corrupted  form  of  Gothlnidhe,  is  applied  only  to  two 
small  districts  separated  by  the  river  Eilean,  which  forms  the 
harbour  of  Baltimore. 

The  O'Driscols  claimed  descent  from  Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  the 
fabled  founder  of  Brigantium ;  '*  and  these,"  says  the  old  writer, 
**  are  the  tribe  of  the  Gael  that  are  not  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,^  nor 

of  the  Uni^enity  of  Dublin  by  James  II. »  who  deposited  it  in  the  archives 
of  the  Irish  College,  at  Paris,  where  it  remained  till  I787i  when  the  Cheva- 
lier O'Beilly  induced  the  superior  of  that  college  to  present  it  to  the  Roval 
Irish  Academy  of  Dublin,  then  newly  founded,  in  whose  library  it  nas 
found  a  final  resting  place.  The  Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan,  who  luid  access  to 
the  *'  Book  of  Leacan"  in  Paris,  and  wrote  notes  on  several  paffes  of 
it,  tells  us—*'  JLe  siyte  de  ce  mamucrit  est  ai  concit,  et  lea  mote  ti  aSregSs, 
au*  ik  peine  ae  trouveiM  quelqu  *uh  auwurdChui  parmi  lea  Sfovana  en  ceffe 
tongue,  qui  aoit  en  etat  de  le  dechiffir,  * 

*  Pronounced  Corka  Lee. 

f  They  consisted  of  the  following  families  or  clans  :^0*Flynn,  O'Coffey, 
MacClancy,  O'Curwin,  O'Finn,  O'Treabhair  or  Trevor,  O'Credan, 
O'Hourisky,  O'Mailfhina  or  MuUany,  Gaugfaan,  O'Finan,  Dowling, 
Ch-Ogain  or  Hogan,  0*Dugan,  MacKeady,  O'Kieran,  CMongan  or 
Mangan,  Maccon  or  Macken,  O'Eennedy,  O'Doheny,  O'Leary,  O'Hen- 
nessy,  O'h-Odhrain  or  Horan,  0*Donghaile  or  Donnelly,  &c.,  &c. 

%  Hence  the  old  Irish  epigram  on  the  three  chief  families  of  this  district, 
stating  that  *'  O'Coffey  of  the  tall  wine  cups  of  eold,  O'Flinn  of  Ardagh,  and 
O'h-Eidersceoil,  are  not  descended  from  Milesius."  We  think  it  was  an 
oversight  on  the  jpari  of  the  editor  to  omit  the  stansas  from  Gilla  na 
Kaomih  O'Huidhnn,  a  topoffrapher  of  the  fifteenth  century,  describing 
**  Beara  and  its  salmon-yielding  coast,  in  whose  harbours  of  blue-water 
tall  wine-laden  ships  used  to  ride" 
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of  the  Tnatha  de  Daaajin,  nor  of  the  Fir-Bolg,  nor  yet  of  the  ckn 
Neimhidh ;  and  it  may  be  sud  that  their  inyacnon  is  not  of  the 
Seven  InyauonB,  for  Ith  was  the  first  of  the  Gael  that  discoyered 
Eire,  and  it  was  ihroagh  him  that  the  sons  of  Mileans  came  to 
inhabit  therem,  and  widely  did  Ith's  tribe  after  him  spread  throngfa- 
ont  Eire*  and  Alba. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  the  throne  of  Ireland 
is  said  to  haye  been  sncceasiyely  filled  by  two  monarchs  of  the  chin  of 
O^DriscoL  The  reign  of  Conaire,  the  latter  of  these  princes,  is 
represented  by  the  Irish  chroniclers  as  a  kind  of  golden  age.  "For 
in  his  time,"  say  they,  "the  sea  ponred  into  the  month  of  Uie 
Boyne  (then  called  Inbher-Colptha)  enormous  shoals  of  fish.  So 
profound  also  was  the  peace  Ireland  enjoyed,  so  careM  was  the 
king  in  extending  to  all  quarters  the  arm  of  his  protection,  that 
the  cattle  roamed  freely  throogh  the  land  withont  any  shepherd. 
From  mid-antnmn  to  mid-spring  no  tainted  gale  or  nozions  blast 
ever  injured  flock  or  herd;  the  trees  were  bent  to  the  earth  with 
the  load  of  their  frnit;  robbery  was  suppressed  by  the  king,  and  aU 
wanderers  and  thieves  were  expelled  from  the  land."t. 

The  dan  was  early  distinguished  by  its  predatory  sea  excursionsy 
and  the  "long  tall-masted  gallies"  of  the  O'Driscols  were  the 
terror  of  the  merchants  who  firequented  the  southern  coasts  of  Ireland. 

After  the  invasion  the  annals  of  Waterford  represent  them  as  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  English  settlers  in  that  dty,  between 
whom  and  the  O'Driscols  a  sanguinaiy,  offensive  and  defensive, 
war  was  carried  on,  with  alternate  success,  down  to  the  sixteenth 
centuxy.  The  "  Garew  Manuscripts,"  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Libraiy 
at  Lambeth,  supply  us  with  the  following  curious  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  contest  was  conducted: — 

£^111011  WtcAen,  Maior  of  Waierfordt  hk  journey  mth  (yh-IdreskoU,  ChrUt^ 
nuu  Eve,  one  thouund  four  hundred  and  thirUen,  Ao.  primo  Bemid 
quinH. 
<*  Symon  Widcen  Maior  of  the  Citie  of  Waterford,  Roger  Walsh,  and 

Thomas  Saulter,  Bayliffs,  in  the  first  year  of  his  maioralty,  with  a  band  of 

*  This  is  the  original  Celtic  name  of  Ireland.  Erin,  the  word  in 
general  use,  is  its  dative  case. 

t  **  Cambrensis  Eversus,"  chap.  viii.  The  author  of  the  <'  Ogrgia,"  in 
one  of  his  unpublished  poems,  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Lynch,  speaks  pf  the 
**  regna  saiumia  Conarti.** 
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men  in  armor,  in  a  shipp  of  the  forsaid  Gitie,  went  on  Chriatmas  Eve 
towards  Balintimore,  and  in  nyght  on  Chriatmas  day  at  supper  tyme  landed 
his  men,  and  in  ^od  order  came  to  the  gate  of  Oli-Idreskoll's  greate 
house  or  castell  within  the  said  haven,  and  called  to  the  porter  and  willing 
him  to  tell  his  lord  that  the  Maior  of  Waterford  was  come  unto  the  haven 
with  a  shipp  orwyne,  and  that  he  would  gladly  come  in  to  see  his  lord.  Upon 
notice  thereof  given  hy  the  porter  to  Ch-IdriskoU,  the  gate  was  set  open, 
and  the  porter  presently  taken  by  the  Maior  and  put  aside,  and  so  the 
Maior  w^ed  into  the  greate  Hall,  where  O'h-IdriskoU  and  his  kinsmen  and 
friends,  sitting  at  boordes  made  ready  to  supp,  commanded  0*h-Idriskoll 
and  his  company  not  to  move  or  feare,  for  he  would  not,  nor  meant  not,  to 
draw  no  men's  blood  of  the  same  house,  more  than  to  dannce  and  drinke, 
and  so  to  departe.  With  that  the  said  Maior  toke  up  to  daunce.  01i- 
IdriskoU  and  his  Sonne,  the  Prior  of  the  Friary,  Oli-Tdriskoll's  3 
brethren,  his  uncle  and  his  wife,  and  leaving  them  in  their  daunce,  the 
maior  commanded  every  of  his  men  to  hold  ^t  the  said  powers,  and  so 
after  singing  a  carroll  came  away,  bringing  with  them  aboorde  the  said 
shipp  the  said  Oli-IdriskoU  and  his  company,  saying  unto  them  they  should 
go  with  him  to  Waterford  to  syng  their  carroll,  and  make  merry  that 
Christmas ;  and  they  being  all  aboorde  made  sayle  presently,  and  arryved 
at  Waterford  St.  Steven's  day  at  night,  where  with  greate  joy  received 
they  were  with  lightes." 

To  finch  a  height  had  the  power  of  the  clan  attained  in  the 
fifteenth  centory,  that  the  Irish  GoTemment  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  the  following  special  statute,  in  the  year 
1450,  for  the  preservation  of  the  English: — 

"  As  divers  of  the  King's  subjects  have  been  taken  and  slain  by  Finin 
O'Hedrischol,  chieftane  of  his  nation,  an  Irish  enemy,  enacted,  that  no 
person  of  the  ports  of  Wexford,  Waterford,  Ice.  shall  fish  at  Korkly  (Corca 
Laidhe),  Baltimore,  nor  go  within  the  country  of  the  said  O'Hedrischol 
with  victuals,  arms,  &c.  and  that  proclamation  be  made  of  this  by  Writs  in  the 
parts  aforesaid,  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  goods,  and  ships 
to  those  who  shall  take  them,  and  their  persons  to  the  King ;  and  the  town  who 
receives  the  said  O'Hedrischol  or  any  of  his  men  shall  pay  £40  to  the  King." 

The  latest  notice  we  have  of  the  contests  between  the  citj  of 
Waterford  and  the  O'DriscoIs,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Bishop  Steame's 
MSS.,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Dublin: — 

"  On  the  20th  of  February,  1537,  four  Portugal  ships  laden  with  Spanish 
wines,  consigned  to  the  merchants  of  Waterford,  were  driven  by  tempest 
to  Cape  Clear,  Baltimore,  and  the  old  head  of  Kinsale.  One  of  the  ships 
called  la  Santa  Maria  de  Soci,  laden  with  100  tun  of  wine,  was  driven  into 
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a  bay  adjoining  to  the  entrance  of  the  haren  of  Baltimore.  Finen 
O'Hederiscbol,  Chieftane  of  the  Island,  Conogher  his  son,  and  Gilly  Duie 
his  base  son,  came  on  board  and  covenanted  with  the  Merchants  for  three 
pipes  of  wine,  to  conduct  the  ships  safe  into  the  haven.  When  the  Gentry 
and  Peers  of  those  parts  had  tasted  the  wines,  they  forgot  their  safe  con- 
duct and  invited  the  Merchants  to  dinner  in  the  castle,  seisSd  and  clapped 
them  in  irons,  manned  their  Irish  gallies  and  took  the  ship,  and  distributed 
72  tuns  of  the  wine  among  their  neighbours. 

<<  On  the  3rd  of  Blarch  news  arrived  of  this  action  at  Waterford.  Im- 
mediately 24  men  of  the  city  with  Pierce  Dobbyn  for  their  Captain,  sailed 
in  a  Pichard,  called  the  Sunday  of  Waterford,  well  armed,  and  the  day 
following  at  noon  arrived  suddenly  at  the  ship,  and  as  they  boarded  her  on 
one  side,  Gilly  Duff  and  twenty-four  of  his  men  fled  out  at  the  other. 
When  the  ship  was  won  Pierce  Dobbyn  manned  her,  and  set  the  prisoners 
at  large,  there  remained  of  the  wine  twenty-five  tuns  and  more,  and  taking 
a  view  of  the  castle  they  fired  several  guns  at  the  great  ball,  and  then  sailed 
to  Waterford. 

"  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  Mayor  fitted  out  a  little  fleet  con- 
sbting  of  the  ship  lately  retaken,  another  large  vestel,  and  the  great  galley* 
of  the  city,  well  appointed  with  artillery,  victuals,  and  men  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred,  and  put  them  under  the  command  of  Bailiff  Woodlock, 
as  chief  Captain,  Pierce  Dobbyn,  James  Walsh,  James  Sherlock,  Henry 
Walsh  and  John  Butler  under  Captains.     On  Wednesday  the  first  of  April 
at  night  they  sailed,  and  arrived  within  the  haven  of  Baltimore,  and 
anchored  towards  the  castle,  which  was  guarded  with  men  and  artillery. 
They  fired  at  it  all  night,  and  at  the  break  of  day  the  ward  fled,  and  the 
Waterford  men  landed  in  good  order  in  the  island,  and  besieged  the  strong 
fortress  there,  the  mariners  entered  the  castle  by  the  small  port,  and  put  up 
St.  George's  standard,  and  the  army  all  entered  at  the  Bridge-gate,  and 
kept  it  five  days,  which  they  spent  in  destroying  all  the  villages  of  the 
Island,  and  also  the  house  of  the  Friers  Minors  near  the  castle,  and  the 
mill  of  the  same.      The  fortress  being  double  warded  by  two  strong  piles 
or  castles,  with  walls,  and  barbicans,  the  balls,  offices,  &c.  were  totally 
ruined  to  the  ground,  and  were  tumbled  into  the  sea.     There  was  found 
in  the  island  great  store  of  malt,  barley  and  salt.     There  was  taken  here 
Finen*s  cheif  galley  of  thirty  oars,  and  above  three  or  four  score  pinances, 
of  which  about  fifty  were  burned,  and  the  great  galley  carried  to  Water- 
ford.    Near  to  Inishircan  was  an  island  called  Inchipite,  where  Finen  had 
his  most  pleasant  seat  in  a  castle,  adjoining  to  a  hall,  with  an  orchard  and 
grove,  all  which  they  destroyed  and  raized  to  the  earth,  and  from  thence 

*  This,  the  *<  Bucdntoro**  of  Waterford,  was  deemed  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  form  part  of  the  armorial  bearings  granted  to  the  '*  Urbs  Intacta*' 
by  Henry  VIL,  in  the  lower  division  of  which  it  is  blazoned  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  heraldic  or. 
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they  entered  into  another  island,  and  burnt  all  the  villages  of  the  same. 
Then  landing  in  the  main  they  hnrnt  and  destroyed  Baltimore,  and  broke 
down  Teig  O'Hederischol's  goodly  castle,  and  bawn. 

«  On  Tuesday  in  passion-week  one  William  Grant  was  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  castles,  which  being  all  on  fire  under  him,  he  stood  upon  one  of  the 
pinnacles  and  cried  out  for  help ;  Butler  tied  a  small  cord  to  an  arrow  and 
shot  it  up  to  Grant,  at  which  he  drew  up  an  hawser  fastened  to  the  cord, 
and  fixing  the  hawser  to  the  pinnacle,  slided  down,  and  was  receiTed  by  his 
fellows  on  beds.  After  this,  on  Good  Friday,  the  army  arrived  safe  at 
Waterford." 

It  is  a  fact  characteristic  of  those  ages,  that  the  warlike  chiefs  of 
the  clan  of  O'DriscoI  generally  terminated  their  days  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  monastery,  after  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Spain,  and  laid 
their  offerings  on  the  splendid  shrine  of  Santiago,  at  Compostella. 

In  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Finghini  the  O'Driscol  Mor^*  was 
induced  to  swear  fealty  to  the  queen,  and  agree  to  hold  his  lands 
from  her  by  letters  patent.  ^  He  thereby,"  says  the  genealogist, 
'*  extinguished  the  Irish  rite.  The  former  custom  was,  that  the 
oldest  of  the  familie  snceeded,  unto  whome  MacOartie  Reagh  did 
give  a  rod,  and  then  he  was  reputed  and  obeyed  as  lord  of 
the  countrie  of  CoBimore.'' 

Sir  Finghln  forf^ted  his  alle^ance  by  surrendering  his  castles  of 
Dun-na-Sead,  at  Baltimore,  and  Dun-na-Long,  in  the  island  of  Ini- 
shaercam,  to  the  Spaniards,  who  joined  O'Neil  and  O'Donnd  at  Kin- 
sale,  in  1601.  He  was  afterwards,  for  state  reasons,  received  into 
favour,  and  set  Baltimore,  together  with  some  other  of  his  possessions, 
to  one  Thomas  Orooke,  for  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds,  ^  thus  lay- 
ing,'^ according  to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  '<  the  foundation  of  a  forfeiture." 

An  inqidffition  held  at  Boscarberry,  County  Cork,  in  1609,  gives 
the  following  curious  particulars  rehitive  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  on 
his  own  territory  by  the  O'Driscol  Mor  : — 

**  The  predecessors  of  O'Driskoll,  lords  of  the  said  Country,  have  been 
always  used  to  have  divers  Royalties,  duties,  and  other  customs  from 
Fashney  bewest  Cape  Clyre  to  the  Rocks  called  the  Stagges  Eastward. 
The  said  Sir  Fynyne  O'Driskoll  and  his  ancestors  have  been  wont  to  receive 
as  well  from  strangers  as  from  their  own  tenants,  the  duties,  customs,  rents, 
and  royalties  following,  yIz.  that  every  ship  and  barcque  that  cometh  to 

*  Mor,  i.  c.  Great— an  epithet  used  among  the  ancient  Irish  to  distinguish 
the  head  of  a  clan.    The  armorial  bearings  of  O'DrifcoU  which  we  may 
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aunquer  in  any  part  of  the  said  Harbrougli  of  Baltymore,  ought  to  pay  to 
the  chief  lord  for  the  time  being  four-pence  sterling  for  his  aunkeradge. 
That  every  man  that  in  the  said  town»  Harbrough,  or  County  selleth  any 
manner  of  commodity  or  marchandise,  ought  to  tender  them  unto  the  Lord, 
and  if  he  will  buy  them  to  let  him  hare  them  before  any  other,  abating  one 
shilling  out  of  every  twenty  shiUings  of  his  price.  And  if  the  Lord  refuse 
them  to  pay  him  eight  pence  of  every  twenty  shillings  they  sell  the  commo- 
dities for,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  seller.  That  the  Lord  is  to  have  as  a 
Royalty  out  of  a  butt  of  wine  landed  in  any  part  of  the  premises  fewer 
gallons  and  no  more,  though  he  had  forty  butts  in  one  seller.  And  all  the 
empty  caskes  that  is  there  drawen,  and  to  have  two  pence  abated  in  every 
gallon  that  he  buyeth  to  spend  in  his  own  house.  That  no  man  ought  to 
draw  a  Seyn  in  the  said  Harbour,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  said  country  with- 
out licence  first  obtained  from  the  Lord ;  if  he  do  he  is  then  punishable  at 
the  Lord's  pleasure.  That  the  freeholders  of  the  said  Country  are  to  tender 
any  goods  they  have  to  sell  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  let  him  have  the  refuting 
of  the  same  at  the  price  another  will  give,  but  then  he  is  to  have  nothing 
abated  of  the  price,  nor  any  thing  if  they  sell  to  any  other  man  after  his 
refusal.  But  if  they  sell  any  other  man's  goods  under  that  coUor,  they  are 
punishable  at  the  Lord's  discretion.  The  Lord  hath  been  wont  to  be 
Admiral  of  the  Harbrough,  and  to  have  all  wrecks  within  the  Harbrough 
and  County  time  out  of  mind.  That  every  ship  or  boat  that  cometh  to  te 
said  Harbrough  or  town  either  to  fish  or  sell  his  fish,  the  Lord  hath  these 
duties  following,  vis.  every  ship  or  boat  that  fisheth  there  is  to  pay  the 
Lord  in  money  nineteen  shillings  and  two-pence,  a  barrell  of  flower,  a 
barrell  of  salt,  a  hogshead  of  beer,  and  a  dish  of  fish  three  times  every 
week  from  every  boat,  vix.  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  and  if  they 
dry  their  fish  in  any  part  of  the  said  country  they  are  to  pay  thirteen  shil- 
lings for  the  rocke.  That  if  any  boat  of  them  do  chance  to  take  a  hollybutt 
they  must  give  it  to  the  Lord  for  a  balle  of  butter,  and  if  they  conceal  it 
from  him  xziiii.  hours  they  forfeit  forty  shillings  to  the  Lord.  That  for 
every  beef  they  kill  they  are  to  pay  eight-pence,  and  for  every  sheep  and  pig 
that  is  killed  likewise  one  penny.  That  every  boat  which  is  let  in  the 
Harbrough  to  fishermen,  the  Lord  is  to  have  of  the  latter  six  shillings  and 
eight-pence  for  every  hundreth  white  fish  and  every  barrel  of  herrings  or 
pilchers  sold  in  any  part  of  the  premises,  the  Lord  is  to  have  the  refusing, 
and  eight-pence  if  any  other  buy  them,  which  the  seller  is  to  pay.  That 
every  boat  which  fisheth  in  or  from  the  said  Harbrough  between  Fastness 
and  the  Stagges  three  ni^ts,  is  to  pay  two  shillings  eight  pence  to  the 

conclude  to  have  been  granted  on  the  above  occasion,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  heraldic  work.  They  are,  we  believe.  Azure,  three  towers  triple- 
towered,  proper.  Crest,  between  two  towers,  as  before,  a  three-masted  galley, 
with  sails  furled;  Motto— *< Semper  m  PeriaUum"  The  castles  on  the 
scutcheon  are  probably  those  mentioned  above,  and  that  of  Glean  Bearchain» 
or  Gastlehaven,  all  which  important  fortresses  belonged  to  the  O'Driscols; 
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Lord,  and  fish  three  times  every  week,  and  if  they  dry  their  fish  for  their 
rockes  six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  That  all  ships,  except  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  are  to  pay  for  theire  rockes  to  dry  their  fish  on,  twenty  shillings 
out  of  erery  beef,  all  the  interrelles,  the  tunge  and  tallow  excepted,  and  six 
barrels  of  salt,  and  all  other  duties  as  is  aforesaid,  that  the  Lord  may  buy 
all  the  fish  which  is  taken  in  the  harbrough  or  a  sea  board,  by  any  of  the 
fishers  that  fish  here  three  days  in  the  season,  and  he  is  to  have  all  those 
three  days,  two-pence  better  cheap  in  every  dozen  of  white  fish  then  the  or- 
dinary price  there  is ;  and  those  duties  are  to  be  levied  by  the  Lord*s  bailiif 
by  distress,  if  any  refuse  to  pay  the  bailiif  to  have  from  every  of  the  said 
ships  a  fish  three  times  every  week,  and  a  barrel  of  salt  for  the  whole  season. 
That  the  town  of  Kyngsale  was  wont  to  appoint  an  Admiral  for  the  fishing 
season,  and  then  he  and  the  Lord  did  join  in  settling  orders  for  the  fishing 
And  keep  Admiral's  Court  every  Monday ;  and  all  pecuniary  punishments 
for  breaking  the  orders  agreed  upon  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Lord  and  the  Admiral ;  but  if  Kyngsale  did  not  send  one  Admiral,  then 
the  Lord  might  appoint  one,  and  take  the  same  course  alone.  That  all 
fines  for  bloodsheddes  belong  to  the  Lord,  which  are  eleven  shillings  six- 
pence for  every  bloodshedde ;  that  the  Admiral  for  the  fishing  season  and 
the  Lord's  bailiff  all  the  yeare  ought  to  be  assisted  in  the  execution  of  thir 
offices  by  all  the  strengths  in  the  Harbrough  or  Country.  That  whosoever 
is  pilot  to  conduct  any  ship  or  barque  of  above  ten  ton  out  the  said  harbour 
of  Baltymore  through  the  north-west  passage,  without  special  licence  first 
obtained  from  the  Lord  or  his  Bailiff,  forfeiteth  to  the  Lord  five  pounds 
sterling.  That  whosover  goeth  aboard  any  ship  or  barque  coming  into  the 
said  Harbour  before  the  Lord  or  his  Bailiff  has  been  aboard  them,  or  giveth 
license  thereunto,  forfeiteth  for  every  time,  unto  the  said  Lord,  twenty-six 
•hillings  and  eigfatpence  sterling.  That  all  waives,  strays,  wreacks,  and 
felons*  goods  do  belong  to  the  Lord  of  Fee  for  the  time  being  of  auncient 
right.  That  the  Lord  hath  alwayes  had  the  ellection  of  the  Constables, 
Baiiifls,  and  Clearcks  of  the  Bfarkett  in  that  whole  Country  or  Cantred, 
and  given  them  their  oaths.  That  there  hath  been  alwayes,  tyme  out  of 
mynde,  in  the  town  of  Downesheade,  otherwyse  called  Baltymore,  a  con- 
tynuall  markett  for  all  manner  of  wares  and  marchandize  whatsoever.  The 
ancestors  of  O'DriskoU,  commonly  called  O'Driskollmores,  have  for  many 
hundred  years  held  all  the  Country  of  CoUymore  as  their  auncient  inherit- 
ance, according  to  the  custome  of  Tannystrie  in  this  kingdome.  And  at 
thia  pointe  Sir  Fynyne  O'Driakoll,  eldest  sone  to  Conogher  O'DriskoU, 
is  in  the  possession  thereof." 

Sir  Fin^iiii's  son,  Gonchobar,  or  Gomelins,  became  a  captain  in 
the  Archdnke^s  army.  His  grandson,  an  ensign  in  the  Spanish  navy, 
was  slain  in  an  engagement  with  the  Turkish  fleet,  abont  the  year 
I6ia 
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We  find  a  Colonel  O'Driscol  among  the  Irish  adherents  of  Char- 
les L,  and  two  colonels  of  the  same  family  fell  on  the  side  of  King 
James,  dnring  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland  :  the  last 
eminent  militaiy  man  of  the  name  was  Le  Sienr  Comeille  O'Driscol, 
lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Irish  regiment  of  dragoons,  which  served 
with  such  eclat  under  Count  Daniel  O'Mahoni,  during  the  wars  of 
the  Succesfflon  in  Spain. 

In  our  own  time,  John  O'Driscol,  sometime  editor  of  the  Cork 
Southern  Reporter^  and  afterwards  Judge  of  the  island  of  Dominica, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  **  Views  of  Ireland,'^  1823,  and  his 
'<  History  of  Ireland,"  1827,  works  remarkable  for  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  of  the  author,  when  bigotry  and  party  spirit  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  day. 

The  O'Driscols  who  remained  in  Ireland  have  lost  eveiy  vestige 
of  the  possessions  of  thdr  ancestors.  The  present  representative  of 
the  senicMT  branch  of  the  dan  is  William  Henry  O^Driscol,  Esq.,  of 
Stoke,  near  Plymouthi  who  became  The  O'Driscol  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  which  took  place  while  the  last  portion  of  the  Celtic 
Society's  work  was  going  through  the  press. 

To  the  southern  antiquarian,  this  treatise  on  Corca  Ludhe  will  be 
invaluable,  as  it  contains  genealogical  and  topographical  details  not 
elsewhere  extant,  relative  to  fiunilies  and  localities  in  the  County  of 
Cork. 

The  second  Irish  tract  in  the  volume  before  us  is  a  poem  written 
by  Gilla  Brighde  Mac  Con  Midhe,  chief  poet  of  Ulster,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Brian 
O'Neil,  King  of  the  Northern  Irish,  who,  with  several  other  native 
chiefs,  fell  at  Dun  or  Downpatrick,  a.d.  1260,  in  a  contest  with  the 
Lord  Justice,  Stephen  de  Longuespee,  grandson  of  Henry  IL  and  the 
fair  Rosamond  Cli£ford. 

The  poem  commences  with  pruses  of  the  munificence  of  the 
'*  King  of  the  Irish,  of  Ireland,"  in  rewarding  his  poet's  compodtions 
by  gifts  of  '^  homed  cows,"  and  other  valuable  presents,  which  were 
wrested  by  plunderers  from  the  unfortunate  bard,  on  the  deatii  of 
his  protector. 

In  describing  the  battie,  he  teUs  us — 

<*  The  foreigners  from  London, 
The  hosts  from  Port  Lairge  (Waterford), 
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Came  in  a  bright  green  bodj  thither. 
In  gold  and  iron  armour. 

Unequal  they  engaged  in  the  battle, 
The  foreigners  and  the  Gaeb*  of  Tara ; 
The  race  of  Connf  clad  in  fine  linen  garments, 
Ajid  the  foreigners  in  one  mass  of  iron." 

He  then  proceeds  to  recoant  the  victories  gained  at  different  periods 
by  the  northern  Irish,  and  the  O'Neils,  all  of  which  are,  in  his  estima- 
tion, more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  defeat  at  ^  the  knotty  wood 
of  Don,"  which  he  attributes  to  the  foreigners  having  used  poison 
against  his  prince — a  statement  of  questionable  authenticity,  as  the 
Annals  of  Inniafallen  record  that  Brian  fell  by  the  treachery  of  his 
followers;  a  &te  which  was  shared,  in  the  succeeding  year,  by  his 
victorious  adversary,  Stephen  de  Longnespee. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  battle  at  ^*  the  red  hill  of  Down- 
patrick,"  we  are  given,  in  the  supplement,  a  poem  of  thirty-one 
ranns  or  stanzas,  in  which  the  bard,  Ferghal  Og  Mac  an  Bhaird,  or 
Ward,  bewails  the  loss  of  his  foster  brothers,  the  O'Cathain  or 
O'Canes,  who  fell  in  the  battle  with  Brian  O'Neil.  This  composition 
contains  several  pathetic  passages,  especially  where  the  poet  details 
the  youthful  sports  in  which  he  was  used  to  engage  with  his  friends, 
**  giving,^'  as  the  editor  remarks,  *'  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  sort 
of  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  the  Irish  chieftains  and  their 
foster  brethren."  The  strict  and  affectionate  observance,  among  the 
Irish,  of  **  kindly  gossip  law,"  has,  we  may  here  observe,  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  all  English  writers  on  this  country,  from  Gam- 
brensis  to  Sir  John  Davys.  The  hitter  con^dered  that ''  Oossipred 
and  Fosterage  "  operated  seriously  in  delaying  the  final  reduction  of 
Lrehmd  to  the  siq>erior  force  of  Britain. 

Independently  of  their  historic  interest,  the  poems  on  the  Battle 
of  Dnn»  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  are  valuable  as  specimens  of 
th£  Irish  language  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  date  of  their 
composition. 

*  Gaeb  (Gaedhil)  the  Irish. 

t  The  race  of  Conn,  i.  e.  descended  from  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles, 
monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  second  century.  The  above  statement  confirms 
the  naisages  in  Cambrensis  and  Polydore  Virril,  stating  that  the  Irish  use4 
to  ngbt  without  armour,  which  they  consi£red  an  incumbrance. 
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In  the  introdaction  to  this  yolnme,  we  find  a  fao-fiimile  engraving 
of  the  seal  of  Brian  O'Neil,  which  was  discovered  some  time  since 
at  Beverlej,  in  Yorkshire.  It  represents  '*  a  mounted  cavalier,  with 
a  very  long  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  round  which  is  the  following 
inscription — S.  Briek  Regis  de  Eenel  Eogain.^'  This  seal  is  now 
in  the  mnseom  of  the  Bojal  Irish  Academy,  where  all  such  relics 
shoold  be  deposited. 

The  family  of  De  Borgh,  or  Bnrke,  was  founded  in  Ireland  by 
William  Fitz- Adelm  de  Burgh,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Glan-Bickard, 
who  obtained  from  Henry  IL  grants  of  a  large  portion  of  Gonnacht, 
which  were  afterwards  confirmed  and  extended  to  his  descendants  by 
succeeding  kings.  On  the  death  of  VHlliam,  third  Earl  of  Ulster, 
in  1333,  without  issue  male,  his  lands  were  seized  by  his  relatives, 
who,  taking  the  name  of  Mac  William,  renounced  the  English 
government,  and  embraced  the  Brehon  law  and  Irish  customs.  So 
Iiish  did  they  become,  that  they  were  regarded  as  nadves  by  the 
new  English  settlers,  and  in  no  fanlily  do  we  find  such  a  number  of 
Irish  soubriquets  indicative  of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  they  were  applied. 

In  the  year  1584,  Sir  Richard  Bingham*  was  appointed  governor 
of  Connacht,  the  province  of  the  Burkes,  who  "  had  ever  been  a 
veiye  badd  and  loose  people,  such  as  veiye  hardlye  contynued  them- 
selves two  yeares  together  within  a  due  compasse  of  obedyence.''  Sir 
Richard,  according  to  Camden,  was  "  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  and 
noted  family  in  Dorsetshire,  but  more  eminent  for  his  experience  and 
behaviour  in  the  camp.  For  he  had  carried  arms  with  distinction  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  at  Oonquet,  in  Bretagne,  in  the  Hebrides, 
at  Leith,  in  Scotland,  in  the  isle  of  Candia,  against  the  Turks,  and 
likewise  in  France  and  the  Netherlands."  His  first  service  in  Ire- 
land appears  to  have  been  at  the  massacre  of  the  Italians,  at  Dun- 
an-Oir,  in  Kerry,  a.d.  1580;  an  event  which,  although  well  authen- 
ticated, has  been  lately  made  the  subject  of  '<  historic  doubts,^'  by  an 
ingenious  writer  in  the  GenUeimarCa  Magazine. 

*  Fuit  hie  BipghamuB  homo  sieuus  et  scelestus,  prout  id  Hibernis  passim 
not  urn,  priesertim  in  Provincia  Conatis,  in  qua  is  ante  helium  hoc  exortum, 
aliquot  annis^  Frseses.  Ac  preeter  alia  ssyitiae  suae  scelera,  pro  lusu  isthic 
illic  ac  ludibrio,  quos  ipsi  iniurjis  lacessitos  ad  protectionem  seu  defensionem 
sui  coegerat ;  postea  datis  Uteris  (^uas  protectionis  vocant)  ad  colloquium 
invitatos,  suspend!  curaiut  cum  eiuismodi  Uteris  inter  collum  et  Uqueum  eis 
appensis,  quasi  vero,  promlssa  eis  securitas,  in  hoc  serveretur,  quod  sic  ists 
liters  protegcrent  eos  a  laqueo.— Commenis.  de  Regno  Hibut.  1632,  404. 
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Peter  Loml>ftrd,  and  other  Irbh  writers  agree  in  representing 
Bingham  as  a  sangninaiy  monster.  For  this  they  probably  had 
good  reason,  as»  at  his  first  session,  held  at  Galway  in  1586,  he  hong 
seyenty  persons. 

His  attempts  to  abolish  the  old  customs,  and  *'  to  take  awaye 
the  greatnes  of  the  Irishelordes,  with  their  names.  Macks  and  Oes," 
together  with  the  severities  he  exercised,  soon  drove  the  Burkes  into 
rebeOion;  ''and,  according  to  their  oulde  accustomed  manner,  ever 
by  them  used  in  all  their  discontents,  they  took  up  theur  weapons, 
and  armed  themselyes  against  the  state;  and  the  more  to  make 
known  their  trayterous  and  wicked  purposes,  they  proceeded  agaynst 
hir  Maiestie  in  most  odious  and  undntifull  speeches,  sayinge:  what 
have  we  to  do  with  that  Caliaghef*  How  unwise  are  we,  bemg  so 
mightie  a  nation,  to  have  lived  so  long  subject  to  a  woeman;  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Spayne  shall  have  the  rule  of  us,  and  none 
other.*' 

To  aid  them  in  this  revolt,  they  called  to  their  assistance  a  large 
body  of  Scots,  under  the  command  of  the  Campbells  and  Mac- 
Donalds,  who,  after  remaining  in  the  country  for  upwards  of  four- 
teen days,  were  surprised  and  routed  in  the  night  time  by  Sir 
Richard  Bingham,  who  had  cautiously  avoided  coining  to  a  pitched 
battle  with  them. 

'*Thi8  oyerthrowe  was  greate,  and  the  Paynes  and  Pollecyes  therdo  taken 
and  Tsed,  greate,  but  the  services  in  Mayo ;  the  watchinge  and  travells  at  the 
streights,  before  the  Scotts  came  into  the  Countrye,  was  much  more 
greater.  But  the  wonderfull  care  and  industrye  of  Sir  Richard  in  those 
senrices  which  contynueth  out  in  it  xiiiten .  or  ziiiiten .  weekes  together,  not 
once  commeinghome  to  his  howse  in  that  tyme,  and  ffearinge  hardlye,  and 
Lyeinge  on  the  grounde  and  on  strawe  a  greate  parte  of  the  said  tyme,  was 
to  be  noticed  and  in  him  Hlgheleye  Commended,  yea,  over  and  above  all 
this  Althoughe  he  errected  three  severall  Companyes  of  ffootmen,  each  of 
them  consisteing  of  a  C.  men,  with  their  O^cen  and  certayne  Horsemen, 
which  contynued  in  paye  dureing  all  the  saide  Tearme,  Besides  v.  or  vie 
Keame,  which  alsoe  had  paide  over  and  above  hir  Majestie's  Allowaunce  ; 
yett  he  soe  handled  the  matter,  that  with  the  goodes  of  Rebells,  which  by 
stronge  hand  he  gatt  ffrom  them.  And  with  iii.  or  iiii^U.  of  his  moneye,  he 

*  Caliaghe  (properly  CaiUeack),  a  hag.  These  **  ffraceless  impes/'  as 
the  Burkes  are  styled  by  Vowell,  used  to  call  Elisabeth,  Cailleach  Oranda 
— ^the  ugly  hag.**— JTaraunan's  "far  Cmnachi" 
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deflnyde  the  eztnordiiiarye  ezpences  of  the  laide  lervyces,  not  chardginge 
hir  Majestie  with  any  one  groat  thereof,  or  any  of  the  Subjects  of  the 
Countrie,  eyther  flbr  Victualla  or  any  other  thinge,  other  then  some  small 
matter  which  the  ryseings  out  brought,  or  which  souldien  in  commeing  to 
him  or  goeiog  from  him  eate,  where  they  came  for  a  night  in  a  Place  ;  yea 
Hee  Chardged  liimsclf  in  this  Case,  that  being  scanted  of  powder  from  hir 
Majestie's  stoare  in  Duhlyn,  he  was  dryven  to  furnish  hinselfe  thereof  fibr 
his  readye  monye  in  Gallowaye. 

*'  Lastlye,  hisserryce  was  suche  as  drowned  and  Cutt  off  all  the  oulde 
Beaten  Scotts  which  ysed  to  haunt  Ireland,  in  so  muche  that  new  it  is  saide 
there  are  not  xltte.  such  to  Beare  Fpp  Heade  in  aU  the  Realme  of  Irelande, 
to  the  greate  Behooffe  and  Comfforte  of  the  same,  to  the  great  ease  and 
Beneffittof  her  Majestie,  and  to  the  eternal  Commendations  of  this  worthie 
Gentleman,  Sir  Richard  Bingham  for  ever." 

The  events  above  referred  to  form  the  subject  of  the  reUtion  of 
Sir  Richard  Bingham's  services  in  Connacht,  as  printed  by  the  Celtac 
Society.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  drcnmstantial  narratiye,  aU  the  de- 
tails being  given  with  the  minuteness  of  an  eye  witness.* 

This  is  bnt  an  episode  in  Sir  Richard  Bingham's  career  in  Ire- 
land. Notwithstanding  his  cmeldes,  and  the  nnanswerable  com- 
plaints preferred  against  him  by  the  Irish,  he  was  continued  in  hia 
command  till  the  English  government  found  it  their  policy  to  with- 
draw him  in  1596,  owing  to  the  junction  of  Hugh  O'Donnell  with 
the  Burkes,  and  the  threatening  position  of  France  and  Spain.    On 

*  The  following  passage  may  be  adduced  to  prove  the  veracity  of  the 
relation  here  printed : — **  And  although  I  doubtenotbutyouhouldeagood 
opiuyon  of  my  plavne  and  impartiall  penn  in  like  matters,  yet  for  the  TOtter 
creditt  of  the  truthe  thereof,  I  send  you  this  discourse,  confirmed  under 
the  handes  and  testimonyes  of  divers  captaynea  and  gentlemen  which  were 
ymployed  on  the  said  service."  The  editor  states  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  discover  who  this  <*  good  and  right  deare  ffriend"  of  the  author's  was. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  John  Stowe,  the  antiquarian,  is  the  person  alluded 
to ;  and  it  is  probable  this  account  was  drawn  up  for  his  use.  He  certainly 
Hvailed  himself  of  it  in  his  "  Anmds,"  edit.  1632. 

Dr.  O' Donovan  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  the  Binsfaams 
had  a  principal  share  in  procunng  the  condemnation  of  Brian  na  Alurtha 
0*Ruarc,  in  1591.  One  of  the  accusations  against  him  was  that  of  con. 
federating  with  the  Burkes  in  the  revolt  above  noticed.  A  copy  of  the 
**  Deposition  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  touching  the  Thirty-two  Articles 
against  O'Rourk,  latelie  sent  over  into  England,"  maybe  seen,  with  a^c 
$imib  of  Bingham's  autograph,  in  the  "  Egerton  Papers,'*  and  will  tend  to 
throw  light  on  the  various  eridences  collected  by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  his 
notes  on  O'Ruarc's  death,  in  the  last  edition  of  tne  "  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,"  page  1905. 

The  following  anecdote  is  taken  from  **  Merry  Passages  and  Jests"  of 
Bir  Nicholas  L  Estrange ; — **  Sir  Richard  Bingham  was  a  man  eminent 
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the  defeat  and  death  of  Manshal  Bagenal,  at  the  battle  of  Balla- 
bwee,  in  1598,  Bingham  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacant  post  of 
Marshal  of  Ireland  and  General  of  Leinster,  but  died  on  his  arrival 
at  Dnblin,  in  the  same  year.  He  left  no  male  issne :  the  present  Earl 
of  Lncan  is  descended  from  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard's  brother, 
George,  who  was  slam  in  the  Castle  of  Sligo  by  Ulick  Bnike,  son  of 
Redmond,  snmamed  <*  the  Ravager." 

The  last  tract  in  the  Society's  volume  is  entitled,  ''A  Karralion 
of  the  Services  done  by  the  Army  ymployed  to  Longh  Foyle,  nnder 
the  leading  of  Mee  Sir  Henry  Docwra,  Knight;  Charles  Lord 
Mountjoy  being  then  Lord  Depntie  (afterwards  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  Lord  lientenant)  of  Lreland;  togeather  with  a  Declaration  of  the 
true  Caose  and  Manner  of  my  Coming  Away  and  Leaving  that 
Place.  Written  in  the  Sommer,  1614,  and  finished  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember the  same  year.''* 

Although  the  author  of  this  narrative  tells  us  that  he  served  for 
twenty-one  years  in  the  Lrish  wars  of  Elizabeth,  his  name  is  not  fiei- 
miliar  to  many  students  of  our  histoiy.  Of  his  pedigree  nothing 
certain  is  yet  known  to  us;  but  he  was  probably  of  the  same  fiuoily 
with  Sir  Thomas  Docwra,  Grand  Master  of  the  English  branch  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIIL 
We  possess  no  detailed  account  of  Sir  Henry  Docwra's  services  in 
Lreland  before  1599,  in  which  year  he  was  created,  by  letters  patent, 
*^  Chief  Commander  and  Governor  of  all  Her  Majesty's  Forces  of 
horse  and  foot  appointed  to  re^de  at  Lough  Foyle  and  the  parts 
thereabouts." 

Up  to  this  period  the  native  Irish  held  possession  of  the  town  of 
Deny,f  together  with  the  circumjacent  country.  The  importance 
of  forming  a  settlement  there  had  long  been  recognized  by  the  Eng- 

both  for  spiritt  and  martiall  knowledge,  but  of  very  small  Btature ;  and, 
underttanmng  that  a  proper,  big-boned  gentleman  biad  traduced  his  little 
person  or  corspusculum  with  the  ignominious  terme  of  *  dande-pratt*: 
*  Tell  him  from  me,'  says  he,  'that  when  it  comes  to  the  tutch,  he  shall 
find  there  is  as  good  silver  in  a  dande-pratt  (which  is  a  very  small  kind  of 
coyne)  as  in  a  broad-foc't  groate." 

*  This  document  was  not  known  to  be  in  existence  until  Dr.  Petrie  dis- 
covered it  in  the  hands  of  a  London  bookseller.  It  if  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Ordnance  Suryev  Office,  Mountjoy  Barrack,  Phcenix  Park. 

t  The  oriffinal  Tnsh  name  of  Derry  was  2>oire,  signifying  a  forest,  or 
place  planted  with  oaks.    O'SulllTan  calb  it  in  Latin,  *< 
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liah  government,  and  was  now  rendered  more  imperative  by  the  hos- 
tile proceedings  of  the  northern  chieftains.  **  How  often,*'  writes 
Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1599i  **  have  yon  resoWed  as, 
that  nntil  Longhfoyle  and  Ballyshannon  were  planted,  there  conld 
be  no  hope  of  doing  service  upon  the  capital  rebels?^' 

This  '^planting''  was  destined  to  be  accomplished  by  Sur  Henzy 
Docwra,  who  with  a  force  of  4000  foot  and  200  horse,  on  the  16th  of 
April,  in  the  year  1600,  entered  the  harbour  of  Longh  Foyle,  effected 
alanding  at  Cnlmore,*  and  in  six  days  afterwards  took  Deny  withont 
opposition.  Having  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  he  proceeded  to 
the  erection  of  fortifications,  which  he  tells  ns  was  aooomplished  in 
the  Mowing  manner:— 

*'  The  two  8hipp8  of  warre,  therefore,  (the  Countrie  all  about  tb  being 
waat  Ic  burned,)  I  sent  mth  souldien  in  them  to  coatt  all  alonge  the  shoare, 
for  the  apace  of  20  or  90  myles,  k  willed  wheresoeuer  they  found  any 
howies,  they  should  bring  a  way  the  Timber  &  other  materiaJla  to  build 
with  all,  such  as  they  could ;  and  0*Cane  hauing  a  woode,  lying  right  OTer 
against  vs,  (on  the  other  side  of  the  Biyer,)  wherein  was  plentie  of  old 
growne  Birch,  I  daylie  sent  workmen  with  a  Guard  of  souldiers  to  cutt  it 
downe;  Ic  there  was  not  a  sticke  of  it  brought  home,  but  was  first  well 
fought  for ;  A  Quarrie  of  stone  k  slatt  wee  found  hard  at  hand.  Cockle 
shells  to  make  a  Lyme,  we  discouered  infinite  plentie  of,  in  a  little  Band  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Harbour  as  wee  came  in,  and  with  those  helpes,  togeather  with 
the  Provisions  wee  brought,  and  the  stones  and  rubbidge  of  the  old  Build- 
ings wee  found,  wee  sett  ourselues  wholie,  and  with  all  the  diligence  wee 
could  possible  to  fortefying  Ic  framing,  k  setting  ypp  of  bowses,  such  as  wee 
might  be  able  to  line  in,  k  defend  ourseWes  when  winter  should  Come,  & 
our  men  be  decayed  aa  it  was  apparant  it  would  be :  And  whether  this  was 
the  right  Course  to  take  or  noe,  let  them  that  sawe  the  after  Events  be  the 
Judgea  of." 

Thus  was  founded  the  important  town  of  Deny.  These  original 
buildings  were,  however,  destroyed  by  the  revolt  of  Sir  Catluur 
O'Docharty,  in  1608,  and  the  present  town  may  be  considered  to 
have  derived  its  plan  from  the  Londoners'  plantation  which  imme- 
diately followed  that  event. 

The  great  object  sought  to  be  attmned  was  the  termination  of 
the  expensive  war,  by  the  reduction  of  Hugh  CNeil,  Earl  of  Tyrone ; 
all  attempts  at  which  would,  perhaps,  have  been  futile,  had  they  not 

*  Oul  Mor^JO^  Great  Angle. 
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been  seconded  by  the  treachery  and  disniuoii*  of  the  native  Irish, 
which  bronght  many  discontented  men  into  the  English  camp,  de- 
luded by  aUming  promises  of  fntnre  recompense.  Of  these  tndtors^ 
the  most  important  was  Nial  O^Donnel,f  better  known  by  the  so- 
briquet of  **Oarhhj*^  or  ^'the  Bongh."  ''His  coming  in,"  says 
Docwra,  ''was  very  acceptable  at  that  time,  and  such  as  wee  made 
many  uses  of,  and  could  iU  have  spared."  And  again,  speaking  of 
the  assistance  derived  from  these  Irish  renegades,  he  tells  us  that 
without  it  "  I  must  freelie  confess  a  truthe,  it  had  been  utterly  im- 
possible wee  could  have  made  that  sure  and  speedie  progress  in  the 
warres  that  afterwards  we  ^d."  "  Woe  is  mel"  ezchums  the  Irish 
chronicler  of  these  events,  '*  that  the  heroes  of  Gineal-Conail  were 
not  united  in  fight  on  one  side  against  their  enemies,  and  that  they 
were  not  at  peace;  for  while  they  remained  so,  they  were  not 
banished  or  driven  from  their  native  countries,  as  they  afterwaxds 
were." 

The  defeat  at  Kinsale  in  1601,  gave  a  final  blow  to  the  I^opes  of 
the  Irish.  A  few  days  after  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Ulster, 
"  Ballyshannon,  that  long  desired  place,  was  taken  by  Gaptain  Digges 
with  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  charge  which  would  have  been  wil- 
llnlie  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  consequence  thereof  brought  many 
furtherances  to  the  generall  service."  "  And  now,"  continues 
Docwra — 

*  But  for  the  disuDion  of  tbe  natiYe  chiefs,  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
would  have  been  a  difficult  task.    In  allusion  to  this,  an  old  poet  tells  us — 

'*  Ah  1  had  heaven  never  sent 
Discord  for  our  punishment. 
Triumphs  few  o'er  Eire's  host 

Had  Clan-London  now  to  boast." 

•        •        •        •        • 

"  'Twu  the  want  of  right  command  — 

Not  the  lack  of  heart  or  hand— > 

Left  jour  hills  and  plains  to-day 

'Neath  the  strong  Clan-Sazon's  sway." 
^Addren  to  the  Clam  of  Wickiow,  trandated  by  S.  i^r^jwwi,  M,R,LA, 

t  P.  O'Sullivan  describes  Nial  Garbh  as  "a  high-s^rited  and  brave 
mto,  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war."  He  was  married  to  Hugh  O'Donnel's 
sister,  Nuala  (i.e.,  the  fair  shoulder'd\  who  deserted  him  when  he  went 
over  to  the  English.  She  accompaniea  her  brother  to  Rome  in  1606,  and 
it  was  to  her  that  Eoghan  Ruadh  Mac  an  Bhaird,  or  Ward,  the  Bard  of 
O'Donnell,  addressed  that  eiquisite  elegy — "  A I  bhean  Juair/aUl  air  an 
jffeari  /"  which  Mangan  so  beautifully  versified  as..**  Oh  I  woman  of  the 
piercing  wail  I" 
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*'  Had  I  a  good  while  before  enter tayned  a  partie,  that  vndertook 
to  deliuer  mee  Tiriogh  Magnjlson  (that  betrayed  the  Castle  of  Newtowne) 
togeather  with  as  many  of  his  men  as  were  Guiitie  of  that  bloodie  treaaon. 
either  deade  or  alieue.  They  protracted  time  as  I  thought,  yet  it  was  not 
full  4  moneths,  after  they  had  Tudertooke  it,  before  they  had  Hid  many  of  his 
People  as  they  had  trauelled  single  Tp  h  downe  in  the  Countrey,  k  noe 
man  knew  who  did  it,  some  of  them  alsoe  came  into  my  hands  alioe,  whome 
I  caused  the  Sooldiers  to  hewe  in  peeoes  with  their  swordes ;  Ic  nowe 
At  last  hee  himselfe  alsoe  was  lighted  Tpon ;  His  custome  was  alwayes  (for 
feare  of  betraying)  to  goe  forth  alone  in  Euenings,  &  in  some  old  house 
or  other  in  the  wood,  kindle  a  fire  and  make  as  though  he  ment  to  lye 
there,  after  a  while  remoue  h  and  do  as  much  in  annother,  k  so  from 
house  to  house  3  or  four  times  or  more  perhapps  as  his  minde  gaue  him.  A 
Boy  wu  sent  to  watch  him,  who  often  brought  these  Men  word  where  hee 
was,  but  still  when  they  came  they  missed,  &  found  hee  was  gone  to  some 
other  place,  yet  in  the  end  hee  dogged  him  soe  close,  that  after  divers 
remoyes,  he  lookt  in  h  saw  him  pull  of  his  trowses,  and  ly  downe  to  sleepe, 
then  came  &  tould  them  of  it,  &  fewer  of  them  togeather  armed  with  Swordes, 
Targetts,  and  Murrions,  fell  in  ypon  him,  hee  gat  up  his  Sword  for  all 
that,  &  gaue  such  a  Gash  in  one  of  theire  Targetts  as  would  seame 
incredible  to  be  done  with  the  arme  of  a  Man,  but  they  despacht  him  Ib 
brought  mee  his  heade  the  next  day,  which  was  presentlie  known  to  eury 
Boy  in  the  Army,  de  made  a  ludibrious  Spectable  to  such  as  listed  to 
it.  I  gaue  them  a  good  some  of  money  in  hand  for  theire  Reward,  Ib 
promised,  the  wars  ended,  they  should  enjoy  such  lands  as  they  &  theire 
Septe  had  beene  accustomed  to  dwell  ypon,  &  assurance  of  layour  &  protec- 
tion from  the  state." 

Shortly  after  this — 

"  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  came  ouer  at  Lough  Sidney  (Lough  Keagh), 
and  landed  1000  Men  at  that  place,  where  he  presentlie  erected  a  (forte, 
which  had  afterwards  the  name  giuen  it  of  Mountioy,  <fe  my  lord  hauing 
gayned  his  passage  before  and  erected  another  at  Blackwater,  which  he 
caUed  by  the  name  of  Charle  Mount,  the  axe  was  now  at  the  roote  of  the 
tree,  and  I  may  well  say  the  necke  of  the  Rebellion  as  goode  as  ytterlie 
broken ;  for  all  that  Tyrone  was  afterwards  able  to  doe  was  but  to  saue 
himselfe  in  places  of  difficult  access  unto. 

"  Ten  days  (as  I  remember)  I  stayed  with  his  lordship  in  these  partes, 
assisting  him  to  spoyle  &  wast  the  Countrey,  which  he  endeauored  by  all 
the  meanes  he  could  possible  to  doe,  h  then,  my  prouision  of  yictuell  spent, 
hee  gaue  mee  leaue  to  retourne,  with  order  to  be  in  a  readines  againe  to 
meete  him  about  a  Moneth  after." 

The  lore  used  to  sedace  Nial  Garbh  frtmi  his  countrymen  was  a 
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promifle  of  the  earldom  of  TlroomielL    The  following  accoimt  of  his 
condnct  at  this  period  is  canons  and  characteristic: — 

'*  Keale  Ganrie  (as  I  said  before)  had  a  longe  tyme  carryed  himflelfe  dis- 
contented^  ertrainged  himself  from  mee,  and  liued  altogeatber  in  those  partes 
about  Ballyshannon,  &  it  is  true  those  seniices  he  had  done,  alwayes  dulie 
acknowledged,  I  had  very  often  and  very  bitterlie  Complayned  of  him  to  my 
lord,  <fe  my  Reasons  were  these :  Hee  did  openly  k  contynuallie  contest  with 
Mee  to  bane  the  people  swome  to  him  and  not  to  the  Queene ;  To  haue 
noe  officer  whatsoeuer  but  himselfb  in  his  Countrey ;  Hee  would  not  sutler 
his  men  to  sell  ?8  theire  own  goodes,  nor  worke  wiUi  ys  for  Money,  nor  till 
or  sowe  the  ground  any  where  neare  ts,  nor  yeald  ▼&  any  carriages  for  the 
Army,  as  O'Dogfaertye  and  all  other  that  were  ynder  the  Queene  did ;  yea 
hee  hath  taken  Cowes  from  his  People  under  noe  other  Colour  but  because 
they  haue  come  to  Mee  when  I  haue  sent  to  speake  with  them ;  Diners 
stcalthes  haue  beene  made  ypon  ts,  whereof  it  hath  beene  proued  he  bad  bis 
shaire,  flc  nothing  more  Comon  with  him,  than  toreceiue  A  conceale  Messen- 
gers from  Tyrone,  k  O'Donell,  &  when  he  hath  first  denyed  it,  le  after- 
wards had  it  proued  to  his  face,  his  onelie  excuse  was,  he  refused  theire  offers. 
Hee  would  not  endure  that  any  Man  of  his  Countrey  should  be  punished 
for  any  Cryme,  though  neuer  see  haynous,  &  manifestly  proued ;  but  take  it 
as  the  highest  ininrie  could  be  done  ynto  him«  His  Entertainements  were 
about  12X  a  day,  for  himselfe  and  the  Men  hee  bad  in  pay,  &  and  yett  would 
muster  but  when  hee  list,  and  sometimes  absolutelie  not  at  all ;  Bfany  Mis- 
demeanors there  were  in  him  of  this  kinde,  &  many  fiiendlie  perswations 
haue  I  Tsed  to  reforme  them,  that  done,  his  greatnes  in  the  qualitie  of  a 
subiect  I  neither  did  nor  had  reason  to  envie.  Now  it  fell  out  that  my  lord 
wrote  for  Rone  O'Donnell  to  come  to  him  to  Dublin ;  Hee  being  in  Con- 
naught,  desires  first  to  putt  ouer  his  Catle  into  Tirconnel,  which  would 
otherwyse  be  in  danger  in  his  absence  to  be  preyd  by  those  of  that  pro- 
uince  that  yett  stood  out  in  Rebellion ;  my  lord  gives  him  leaue,  ft  writes 
to  Neale  Ganrie  that  he  shall  not  molest  nor  trouble  them,  ft  see  Roory 
takes  his  journey.  Hee  was  noe  sooner  gone,  &  the  Catel  putt  ouer.  But 
Keal  Garvie,  notwithstanding  my  lord's  Comaund,  Ceises  them  as  his  owne, 
▼nder  pretents  they  were  the  goodes  of  the  Countrey  belonging  vnto  him. 
Complainte  made,  my  lord  writes  to  mee  to  see  them  restored ;  I  send  ynto 
him  &  hee  refuseth.  My  lord  upon  that  bids  mee  discharge  him  of 
his  Entertainements,  and  writes  vnto  him  without  delay  to  come  to  him  to 
Dublin.  Hee  growes  more  distcontented,  and  deferres  his  going.  Thus 
it  runnes  on  for  at  least  3  monethes  togeather,  &  neither  would  he  come 
to  Mee  nor  my  lord,  nor  by  any  meanes  be  perswaded  to  make  Restitution. 
In  the  ende  hee  assembles  of  his  owne  aucthoritie  all  the  Countrey  att  Kil- 
mackoran,  [Eilmacrenan]  a  place  where  the  O'Donnells  vse  to  be  chosen ; 
There  takes  vpon  him  the  title,  ft  with  (he  Ceremonyes  accustomed,  pro- 
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daymes  himself  O'Donellt  ft  then  preientlie  conies  to  Mee  to  the 
Demy,  with  a  greater  troupe  of  attendances  than  at  any  time  before,  &  they 
styling  at  him  euery  word  my  Lord.  As  soone  as  I  sawe  him,  I  asked  him 
howe  he  was  thus  suddenlie  stept  into  the  Name  of  a  lord  :  hee  toold  Mee 
they  called  him  so  because  he  was  O'DonnelL  I  asked  him  by  what  aactho- 
ritie  he  was  soe,  &  hee  said  by  my  lord  Depntiee  ;  I  badd  him  make  that 
appeare  mto  Mee  &  all  was  well.  Hee  pluckt  out  a  lettre  mto  him  from  ray 
lord  about  two  yeares  before,  Superscription  whereof  was  this,  '  To  my 
Teiy  lonng  friende  O'Donnell ;'  I  asked  him  if  this  were  all  the  Warrante 
hee  had,  &  hee  said  yes.  I  asked  him  why  hee  went  not  to  my  lord  all  this 
while,  nor  came  vnto  Mee  sooner,  nor  restored  Bone  O'Donell's  Catle. 
His  aunswere  was  this;  you  knowe  the  whole  Gountrey  of  Tirconndl  was 
long  since  promised  Mee,  &  many  seruices  I  bane  done,  that  I  thinke  bane 
deserued  it,  but  I  sawe  I  was  neglected,  ft  therefore  I  haue  righted  mysdfe, 
by  takeing  the  Catle,  &  People,  that  were  my  owne,  &  to  preuent  others, 
haue  made  myselfe  O'Donnell;  now  by  this  meanes  the  Countrey  is  sore 
▼nto  Me ;  &  if  I  haye  done  any  things  amisse,  lett  all  be  pardoned  that  is 
past,  &  from  this  day  forward,  by  Jesus'  hand,  I  will  be  true  to  the  Queene, 
&  noe  Man's  Councell  will  I  follow  hereafter  but  yours.  Ton  take  a  wrong 
Course,  said  I,  it  may  not  goe  thus,  the  first  act  you  must  doe  to  procure 
forgiunes  for  your  faults  (if  it  may  be)  is  to  make  restitution  of  the  Catle  ; 
if  you  doe  it  not  of  your  owne  accord,  I  knowe  yow  will  be  forced  vnto  it 
▼pon  harder  Conditions.  Tet  at  that  time  nothing  I  could  say  would  pre- 
?aile  with  him,  &  soe  he  departed  downe  into  the  towne  ;  And  of  all  these 
manner  of  Proceedings  I  writt  mto  my  lord :  But  it  is  true  the  next  day 
hee  came  &  made  offer  to  restore  them,  &  I  wu  glad  of  it,  &  sent  for  Bory 
O'Donnell  (who  was  then  at  the  Liffer)  to  come  &  receiue  them,  &  my 
thoughts  were  follie  bent  to  make  the  best  Beconsilation  of  the  Bussines 
that  I  could.  Boory  came  but  with  open  Clamour,  that  Neal  Oarrie  had 
laide  a  Plott  to  murther  him  by  the  way,  lb  it  is  true,  if  the  Confession  of 
8  of  his  owne  Men  may  be  beleeued,  he  was  the  Night  before  in  Consults^ 
tion  to  haue  it  done,  but  did  not  (as  they  say)  Besolue  ypon  it ;  but  this 
put  all  the  Bussines  out  of  fraime,  for  then  could  wee  get  Boory  to  noe 
kinde  of  Patient  Conferrence,  &  in  the  meane  time  came  lettres  from  my 
lord  to  this  effect,  that  hee  had  now  taken  in  Tyrone,  &  was  fullie  resouled 
to  beare  noe  longer  with  Neal  Ganiie,  and  therefore  if  I  were  sure  he  had 
made  himselfe  O'Donnell,  it  was  treason  by  the  lawe,  I  should  hould  on  him 
and  keepe  him  safe.  My  lord,  I  was  sure,  was  mistaken  in  the  qualitie  of 
his  offence,  for  I  looked  ypon  the  Statute  Booke,  &  sawe  that  Bigerous 
lawe  was  onelie  for  such  as  made  themselues  O'Neales,  for  those  that  looke 
¥pon  them  to  be  heads  of  other  families,  the  Punishment  was  onelie  a 
Penaltie  of  100  marks.  I  pawsed  therefore  &  was  doubtefol  with  myselfe, 
whither  by  this  Misgrounded  warrrant  I  should  doe  well  to  restrayne  him  or 
noe.  But  while  I  stood  aduising  ypon  it.  Came  other  lettres  of  aduertise- 
raent  of  the  Queene's  death,  k  order  to  Proclame  the  kinge.    Then  I 
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entred  into  a  further  Consideration,  should  this  man  take  the  aduantage  of 
the  time,  &  knovringe  he  hath  offended  the  state,  stepp  aside  &  take  Armest 
thinkeittg  by  that  meane  to  make  his  owne  peace,  how  should  I  aunswere 
it,  that  hane  him  now  in  my  hands,  and  my  lord's  warraunt  to  make  him 
sure  ?  Againe  what  a  Blemish  it  would  be  to  all  my  actions,  if  the  kinge,  at 
his  first  Coming  in,  should  find  all  the  kingdome  quiet  but  onelie  this  litle 
parte  vnder  my  Charge.  This  moued  Mee  (to  send  for  him)  Presentlie,  ft 
when  hee  came  I  tould  him  the  Newes  of  the  Queene's  death.  Hee 
seamed  to  be  sorrie  for  it.  I  tould  him  of  the  Succession  of  the  kinge,  then 
ame  mdone  sayeth  hee,  for  Roory  hath  better  fiiendes  about  him  then  I. 
That  speach  encreased  my  iealousie,  &  and  thererpon  I  tould  him  further  I 
had  order  from  my  lord  to  restraine  him  of  his  libertie.  Then  ame  I  a 
dead  man,  saith  hee.  I  toulde  him  noe,  hee  needed  not  fear  any  such  mat- 
ter ;  neither  his  life  nor  landes  were  yet  in  danger ;  his  offence  was  a  Com- 
tempte  onelie,  Ik  hee  must  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  higher  Power  than 
his  owne.  The  Marshall  offered  to  putt  Boults  on  him ;  hee  sent  ynto  mee 
and  desired  hee  might  not  be  handled  with  that  indignitie,  protesting  with 
many  oathes  he  would  nott  offerr  to  flie  away.  I  had  the  MwshaU  forbeare, 
&  hee  desired  then  I  would  allowe  him  a  g^uard  of  a  dosen  of  Souldiers  to 
looke  to  him,  &  soe  I  did.  Then  did  hee  seriouslie  (as  I  thought)  ac- 
knowledge his  foUye,  promised  MthfuUie  to  doe  nothing  hereafter  but  by 
my  Councell.  I  tould  him  if  hee  did  see,  let  him  not  not  feare,  his  Cryme 
was  not  Capitall,  &  and  that  he  might  well  see  by  his  vsage,  for  hee  had 
libertie  to  walk  Tp  &  downe  in  the  towne  with  his  guard  onelie.  Hee  seemed 
wounderfull  thankfiill  for  it,  Ik  my  intentions  were  now  wholiebent  to  doe 
him  all  the  good  offices  might  lye  in  my  Power,  but  the  third  day  after  hee 
had  been  thus  Bestrayned,  hee  secreetlie  caused  a  horse,  to  be  brought  to 
the  towne  gate,  &  noe  man  suspecting  anythinge,  hee  sudainlie  slipped 
aside  &  got  Tp  vpon  him,  h  soe  made  an  escape.  Word  being  brought 
mto  Mee  of  it,  I  was  then,  I  confess,  extreamUe  irritated  against  him,  & 
castinge  about  what  to  doe,  presentlie  coniectured  hee  would  go  to  his 
Creagbtes,  that  lay  about  8  Myle  ft^m  the  Liffer,  and  with  him  gett  downe 
to  the  Bottome  of  Tyrconnell  towards  the  Hands,  where  I  knewe  was  the 
greatest  strenght  hee  could  goe  to,  &  ftirthest  (of  any  other)  out  of  my 
reach.  Therefore  I  sent  first  to  Captaine  Ralph  Bingley  that  lay  at  Ra- 
mnUan,  fitt  in  the  way  to  cross  his  passage,  that  hee  should  speedilie  make 
out  to  stoppe  him  till  I  came,  which  should  be  so  soone  as  I  cou|d,  h  then  to 
the  Garrison  att  Liffer,  that  they  should  follow  him,  to  whome  Roory 
0*Donnell  (being  there  at  the  time)  readily  wyned  himselfe  as  glad  of  soe 
faire  an  opportunitie  to  advaunce  his  owne  endes  by.  I  wu  not  deceiued  in 
my  Coniectures,  &  soe  by  that  time  I  had  writt  these  lettres,  made  ready 
the  Soukfiers  to  go  with  Mee,  was  past  over  Lough  Swilley  by  boate,  & 
had  marched  some  7  or  8  Myle,  I  mett  with  the  Newes  that  our  men  had 
ouertaken  &  beate  him,  gott  possession  of  the  Cowes,  which  he  fought  for 
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&  defeDd^d  with  force  of  Annes  as  long  as  hee  was  able  (le  were  es- 
timated to  be  about  7000,)  &  that  hee  himaelfe  was  fled  into  Blac 
Swyndoe's  Countrey,  with  a  purpose  to  gett  into  Owen  Oge's  Castle,  which 
was  reputed  to  be  the  strongest  in  all  the  North.  I  had  tlran  Owen  Oge  in 
my  Companie,  fc  to  preuent  him  Required  he  would  deliuer  it  to  Mee,  fc 
soe  hee  did,  onelie  requesting  he  might  haue  it  agun,  when  the  Garrison 
I  should  put  ID  it,  should  be  withdrawne,  which  I  gaue  my  word  vnto  hee 
should ;  &  then  seeing  himselfe  preuented  of  a  place  to  retire  Tnto,  spoyled 
of  all  his  goods,  h  nothing  in  the  world  left  him  to  liue  ypon,  hee  sent  ynto 
me  for  a  protection  to^roe  safe  unto  my  lord  Deputie,  fc  taking  his  Brother 
for  his  Pledge,.  &  his  oath  besids,  that  he  would  goe  and  submitt  himselie 
wholie  to  his  Judgement,  I  was  contented  and  gaue  it  to  him»  put  the  Pray 
wee  had  taken  from  him  upon  Roory  O'DonneU's  hand,  because  hee  should 
not  haue  that  pretense  to  say  I  had  driuen  him  out  of  purpose  to  make 
Prey  of  hit  goods,  fc  soe  promised  to  be  there  ere  longe  to  meetehim;  for 
nowe  I  had  receiued  diners  lettres  againe,  one  that  my  lord  was  purpoaed 
shortelie  to  goe  for  England ;  that  his  Maiestie  (by  his  recommendation)  was 
pleased  to  call  Mee  to  be  one  of  the  Councell  of  Ireland,  &  and  that  hee 
would  haue  Mee  to  come  apeake  with  him  before  his  departure  ;  annother  to 
Comaund  mee  to  sufier  the  Earle  of  Tyrone's  Men  to  retoume  to  their 
landes,  &  especially  to  the  salmon  fishing  of  Lough  Foyle,  which  till  this 
time  I  had  enioyed,  and  was  promised  the  inheritaunce  of,  as  a  part  of  the 
reward  for  my  seruice ;  And  annother  for  restitntion  of  Castles,  Tennements, 
Catle,  fc  many  other  thinges  Tnto  him  which  altogeather  gaue  mee  occasion 
presentlie  to  prepaire  myselfe  to  that  ioumey." 

]^al  suffered  the  &te  merited  by  those  who  traffic  with  the  enemies 
of  their  coontry:  he  was  cast  into  the  tower  of  London,  where  he 
died,  after  a  confinement  of  eighteen  years. 

The  Earl  of  Tyrone  having  been  reconciled  to  the  English  goY^rn- 
ment  in  1602,  after  carrying  on  a  war,  which,  in  its  last  year 
alone,  had  cost  the  state  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  annual  revenue  of  England,*  the  politic  Monntjoy  saw  bow 
necessary  it  was,  for  a  time,  to  maintain,  at  least,  an  appearance  of 
friendship  witb  the  formidable  chieftain,  even  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Docwra  was  tbns  obliged  by  the  Lord  Deputy  to  surrender 
such  of  his  lands  as  were  claimed  by  O'Neil;  nor  was  he  even 
allowed  the  means  of  recompensing  those  Irish  who,  on  the  faith  of 
his  promisesy  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  their  countfymen.  One 
of  those  deluded  persons  was  O^Cane,  an  Ulster  chie^  whose  case 
was  thus  argued  with  Mountjoy  by  Docwra: — 

*  Macarin  Exddium,  by  J.  C.  O'Callagfaan. 
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«  Then  touching  O'Caine,  I  tould  him  (Xord  Mouotjoy)  how  the  Earle 
of  Tyrone  had  sent  men  to  be  ceased  vpon  him,  &  how  bee  refused  them ; 
Sr  Henry  Docwra  sayeth  hee ;  My  lord  of  Tyrone  is  taken  in  with  promise 
to  be  restored,  aswell  to  all  his  lands,  as  to  his  honnor  of  Dignitie,  & 
0*Caine's  Countrey  is  his,  and  must  be  obedient  to  hia  Comaund.  My  lord, 
said  I,  this  is  strange  &  beyond  all  expectation,  fur  I  am  sure  your  lord- 
ship cannot  be  Tnmindfull,  first  of  the  agreement  I  made  with  him,  wherein 
he  was  promised  to  be  free  fc  to  hould  his  landes  from  the  Crowne,  &  then 
your   lordship  ratified  and  approued  the  same  ynto  him  vnder  your  own 
band,  haue  iterated  it  again  diuers  and   diuers  times  both  by  word  of 
Mouth  &  writing,  how  shall  I  looke  this  man  in  the  fiice  when  I  shall  know 
myseUe  guilty  directlie  to  haue  falsified  my  word  with  him ;  Hee  is  but  a 
drunken  ffellowe  saith  hee,  and  soe  base,  that  I  doe  not  think  but  in  the 
aecreete  of  his  hearte,  it  will  better  Content  him  to  be  soe  than  otherwise, 
besides  hee  is  able  neither  to  doe  good  nor  hurte,  &  wee  must  haue  a  Care 
to  the  Publique  good,  and  giue  Contentment  to  my  lord  of  Tyrone,  upon 
which  depends  the  Peace  and  securitie  of  the  whole  kingdome.     My  Lord, 
said  I,  for  his  drunkenness  and  disabilitie  to  doe  good  or  hurte,  they  are  no  ^ 
here  to  come  into  Consideration,  and  for  his  inward  affections,  what  they 
are  I  know  not.  But  sure  I  ame  hee  makes  outward  shewe,  that  this  will  be 
very  displeasing  mto  him,  and  the  manifest,  and  manifoulde  benifitts  hee 
shall  receiue  more  by  the  one  than  the  other,  are  to  my  vnderstanding  suf- 
ficient arguments  to  makemee  thinke  hee  doth  seriouslie  incline  to  his  owne 
good,  &  with  your  fauour,  what  good  can  ensue  to  the  Publique  by  a  di- 
rect breach  of  Promise  whereof  there  is  so  plain  and  vndenlable  Evidence 
extante  ynder  our  hands,  it  passeth  my  vnderstanding  to  Conceiue.      Well 
sayeth  hee  againe,  that  I  haue  done  was  not  without  the  aduise  of  the 
Councell  of  this  kingdome,  it  was  liked  of  &  approued  by  the  lords  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  Queene  that  is  dead,  &  by  the  king's  Maiestie  that  is  now  Hy- 
ing, &  I  am  perswaded  not  without  good  &  sufficient  Reason ;  It  may  not  be 
infringed,  but  if  you  can  think  upon  any  course  to  Compase  it  in  some  good 
fashion  that  I  be  troubled  noe  more  with  it,  I  shall  take  it  as  an  acceptable 
kindnes;  But  howsoeuer.  By  God,  sayeth  hee,  O'Cane  must  &  shall  be 
ynder  my  lord  Tyrone.     I  then  tould  him  I  had  noe  more  to  say,  though  I 
were  not  soe  fullie  satisfied  as  I  could  wish ;  yet  he  should  see  my  will  was* 
and  should  be  obedient  &  Conformeable  to  his  let  it  be  soe,  sayeth  hee* 
&  you  shall  doe  mee  a  pleasure." 

'*  In  the  meane  time  he  being  gone,  my  lord  Hugh  (the  Earle  of  Tyrone's 
eldest  Sonne)  &  I  went  home  togeather,  &  when  wee  came  to  the  Derrey,  I 
sent  for  O'Caine,  &  told  him  what  my  lordes  pleasure  was  touchinge  him  ; 
He  beganne  presentlie  to  be  moued,  &  both  by  Speach  &  gesture  ;  declared 
as  eamestlie  as  was  possible,  to  be  highlie  offended  at  it,  argued  the  matter 
with  Mee  vpon  many  pointes;  protested  his  fidelitie  to  the  state  since  he  had 
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made  profession  of  it ;  asked  uoe  iauour  if  any  roan  could  charge  him  with 
the  Contrarie,  said  he  had  alwayes  buyilt  upon  my  promise  fc  my  lord 
Deputie's,  that  hee  was  nowe  undone,  tt  in  worse  case  than  before  hee  knewe 
vs,  shewed  many  reasons  for  it,  &  asked,  if  wee  would  claim  him  hereafter,  if 
hee  followed  my  lord  of  Tyrone's  Councell  though  it  were  against  the 
kinge,  seeing  hee  was  in  this  manner  forced  to  be  ^nder  him ;  In  the  end, 
seeing  noe  remidie,  he  shaked  handes  with  my  lord  Hugh,  bad  the  Devill 
take  all  English  Men  fc  as  many  as  put  theire  trust  in  them,*  tt  soe  in  the 
shewe  of  a  good  reconciled  frenshipp  they  went  away  togeather." 

finding  all  his  engagements  broken  through  in  a  amilar  manner, 
and  seeing  no  prospect  of  obtuning  any  reward  for  his  past 
services,  he  retired  into  England,  having  sold  to  George  Pawlett,  a 
gentleman  of  Hampshire,  his  honse,  with  ten  quarters  of  land,  and  his 
company  of  foot,  for  less,  as  he  says,  ''  than  the  very  house  alone 
had  stood  him  in."    He  thus  recapitulates  his  services: — 

**  Let  the  reader,  if  hee  please,  now  enter  into  Consideration,  and  lay  to^ 
geather  before  him,  the  some  of  all  that  which  is  written  before^  Imagining 
withall,  that  he  now  sees  Atowne  at  the  Derrey  (for  soe  there  was)  built  with 
little  or  noe  charge  to  the  Queene,  able,  besids  the  houses,  for  stowage  of 
Munition  &victuell  sent  by  the  state,  to  lodge  couvenientlie  (in  those  erected 
by  our  owne  labour  and  Industrie  onelie)  a  1000  Men  with  theire  officers ; 
bee  shall  see  besids  where  wee  landed  on  Uie  16th  of  May  IGOO,  fc  found  not 
soe  much  as  a  drie  sticke  to  succor  our  selues,  with  or  ynder,  the  rest  of  the 
Countrey  abounding  with  bowses.  Come,  Catle,  ft  and  a  People  that  had 
been  bredd  ypp  in  armes,  flusht  with  former  victories,  &  inritched  with  the 
spoile  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdome ;  Now  that  part  wee  held,  onely  replenished 
with  such  Come  and  Catle  as  was  left,  the  People  reclaymed  to  obedience 
quiett  fcsafe  vnder  our  protection,  &  the  rest  desolute  &  waste,  the  People' 
vpon  it  brought  to  desperate  Eztremitie,  and  enioying  nothing  but  as  fii- 
gitiues,  &  what  they  troad  vpon  by  stealth ;  let  him  alsoe  Consider  what 
Castles  and  places  of  strength  I  haue  gott  and  maintayned,  noe  one  of 
them  lost  agayne  for  want  of  victuelling  or  other  prouident  care,  noe  dis- 
grace taken  by  the  Armye,  nor  soe  much  as  a  parte  of  it  at  any  time  beaten 
in  the  field :  And  when  last  of  all,  that  nowe  on  the  24th  of  March  1602 
(for  on  that  day  was  Tyrone  taken  in)  the  business  done  that  wee  came 
for,  &  the  Warre  happille  &  gloriouslie  ended ;  And  as  annother,  writing  a 
discourse  upon  the  Battaile  of  Kinsaile,  where  my  lord  worthylie  gayned 
himselfe  Eteroall  honnor  (and  yet  had  his  actions  depraued  as  well  as  I  myne) 
tooke  occasion  to  make  Comparison  of  the  state  of  the  kingdome  as  it  then 
was,  with  that  it  was  at  his  first  Cominge,  &  saide  of  it  (in  his  behalfe)  as  one 

*  A  copious  commentary  on  this  passage  may  be  supplied  from  the  notes 
of  Mr.  0  Callaghan*s  valuable  work,  referred  to  at  page  216. 
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argumeDt  for  all  agminst  Enuioua  and  detracting  tongues,  Qtioiifuin  mutatu$ 
ab  iiloi  May  not  I  from  that  I  founde  it  in  (without  flattery  to  myselfe  or 
▼Bine  ostentation)  say  as  much  of  the  state  of  this  parte  of  it  Committed  to 
my  charge.  Let  Mallice  accuse  me  if  I  haue  spoken  vntruth,  &  then  1  re- 
fuse not  the  Judgement  of  any  that  is  Ingenious. 

**  I  could  Bpeake  of  a  great  many  more  workes  that  we  did,  whereof  the 
Countrey  can  not  but  afford  a  Memory  to  this  day  ;  But  my  intent  was  from 
the  begininge  to  touch  onely  the  principall  thinges,  &  no  more." 

ShorUj  after  the  writing  of  his  "  Narration,"  Docwra,  whom  the 
Four  Masters  style  "  an  illostrions,  wise,  and  pmdent  knight,"  was 
recalled  to  Irehmd;  and  in  1617  appointed  treasurer  at  war.  In 
1621  he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  of 
Cnlmore,  and  died  in  the  year  1631.* 

He  was  sncceeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his  sob,  Theodore,  in 
whose  person  the  title  appears  to  have  become  extinct. 

^'  There  are  many  persons,"  says  Dr.  (yDonovan,  **  of  the  name 
Dockrey  in  the  comity  Rosconmion;  bat  they  are  of  the  sept  of 
Sil  Morreadhai^  (Mmrray),  and  are  really  O'Docraidh,  or  O'Dockreys.^' 

The  yalne  of  historical  autobiography  has  long  been  recognised, 
yet  in  this  interesting  department  Irish  literature  is  ffingnkriy 
defident:  Docwra^s  '^Narration''  of  the  affairs  at  Lough  Foyle  must 
be  conmdered  as  a  most  acceptable  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
scanty  published  materials  for  a  history  of  that  important  event — 
the  English  settlement  in  Ulster. 

We  have  thus  endeayoured  to  give  aa  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the 
Celtic  Society's  ''  Miscellany,"  which  we  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend to  all  students  of  Irish  histoiy,  as  containing  information  they  will 
vunly  seek  elsewhere.  Dr.  O'Donovan  has  performed  the  task  of 
editor  with  discriminadon;  his  notes,  as  usual,   exhibit  a  vast 

*  The  date  of  Sir  Henry  Bocwra's  death  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  his- 
torical or  biographical  work.  We  have  given  it  above  from  an  in- 
quisition taken  at  Dublin  in  September,  lo33.  Mr.  John  Burke,  in  his 
"  Extinct  Peerases,"  tells  us,  that  the  title  of  Culmore  became  extinct 
shortly  after  1621 ;  and  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  second 
Baron  of  Culmore,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Henry  Docwra's  son,  Theodore,  who 
was  livinff  in  1639.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  of  the  family 
in  Ireland  in  the  earlv  part  or  the  eighteenth  century,  as  Sam  Kent,  in 
his  "Grammar  of  Heraldry,"  8vo.,  London,  1716,  gives  the  arms  of 
"  Dockwray  of  Ireland — So.  a  chev*  engr,  between  three  plates,  each 
charged  with  a  pallett  of  the  first." 
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amount  of  historical  research,  and  that  intimate  acquaintance  witk 
our  mipublished  historical  treasures,  in  which  bo  stands  unrivalled. 

We  have  now  merely  to  offer  our  readers  a  few  concluding 
remarks,  which  are,  we  consider,  called  for  bj  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

The  school  of  sound  native  hlstoiy  has  been,  as  we  have  shown, 
founded  in  Ireland,  and  the  erudition  displayed  in  the  works  which 
have  resulted  from  its  silent  but  effective  labours,  have  rendered 
our  literature  respected  throughout  Europe;  still,  we  regret  to  say, 
adequate  means  are  wanting  for  the  publication  of  the  larger 
and  more  important  Celtic  manuscripts.* 

The  majority  of  our  so-called  upper  classes  are  suffidently  indig- 
nant when  malignant  ignorance  reproaches  them  with  being  natives 
of  a  '*  country  without  a  history;''  yet,  with  a  strange  inconsistency, 
they  seem  not  to  consider  themselves  called  on  to  remove  this 
stigma,  by  seconding  the  efforts  now  making  by  the  Irish  Axclueo- 
logical  and  Celtic  Societies. 

The  ministers  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  have  been  branded  with 
merited  infamy,  for  their  attempts  to  extirpate  the  old  language,  and 
destroy  the  manuscripts  of  Ireland;  yet  in  this  they  only  carried  out 
the  poUcy  of  their  governments,  who  ardently  desired  to  see 

**  Irish  memories,  hopes,  and  thoughts,  wither'd,  branch  and  stem," 

weU  knowing  that  *<  the  most  powerful  bond  which  attaches  a  people 

to  their  manners,  their  customs,  and  their  sweetest  associations,  is 

the  language  of  their  fathers.     The  deepest  humiliation  to  which 

they  can  be  subjected,  is  to  be  compelled  to  forget  it,  and  to  learn 
another  tongue."  f 

How  much  more  culpable  than  those  foreign  hirelings  are  we,  who 

unconcernedly  behold  the  monuments  of  the  early  literature  and 

dvilization  of  our  country  hastening  rapidly  to  decay,    without 

avuling  ourselves  of  the  learning  and  researches  of  those  few  Celtic 

•  Such  are  the  **  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Irish  with  the  Danes;" 
a  manuscript  long  sought  for  and  lately  recovered ;  the  "  History  of  the 
Fir-Bolgs  in  Ireland,"  by  Mac  Firbis;  the  "  Tain-bo  Cuailgnty  or  account 
of  Civil  Wars  between  Ulster  and  Connacht  ;**  the  History  of  the  Tribute 
imposed  on  Ireland,  by  Brian,  hence  called  V  Bonunha  ;  the  '*  Leahhar 
Oabkala,or  Book  of  Invasions  ;'*  with  numerous  others. 

t  Sismondi. 
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scbolars  who  alone  are  capable  of  intcrpretiDg  and  illustrating  our 
more  ancient  historic  records. 

It  b  a  startling  and  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  removal  from 
amongst  ns  of  the  few  individuals  before  referred  to,  wonld,  in  a  mea- 
sure, render  all  the  more  early  and  obscure  Celtic  mannscripts  inacces- 
sible and  nnavidlable  to  posterity.*  Much  may,  however,  yet  bo 
achieved,  to  avert  this  no  less  than  national  calamity.  In  the  present 
general  spread  of  education  and  enlightenment,  the  time  surely  cannot 
be  far  distant  when  the  desire  to  know  ^*  how  our  fathers  lived,  in 
what  manner  their  time  was  passed,  and  how  they  governed  their 
country,"  f  will  occupy  the  general  attention  of  our  people.  We 
therefore  trust,  ere  long,  to  see  the  Celtic  Society  enjoying  that 
extensive  support  which  will  enable  it  to  carry  out,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  its  noble  object,  of  giving  Irishmen  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
history  of  their  country.  "From  archajology,"  says  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society,  "  this  knowledge  must  come.  The  genius 
which  has  peopled  the  hills  of  Scotland  once  again  with  the  men 
of  the  dead  past,  and  made  the  Norman  Conquest  familiar  to  our 

*  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Dr.  John  Lynch  wrote  as  follows:— 
**  Si  nulltxm  aliud  emollumentum  ex  Hibernicie  linguae  cognitione  perci- 
peretuT,  quam  ut  res  antiquitiis  in  Hibernia  gestis  nobis  enucleatius  appe- 
riret,  plurimum  profecto  prmtaret  aliquos  semper  super  esse  qui  penitiore 
idiomatis  Hibemici  scientia  imbuerentur.  Quare  non  raedion  studio  Hi- 
bernia* antiquitatis  oblivione  sepeliendae  ilU  arsisse  censendi  sunt,  qui  linguam 
Uibernicam  abolere  tantopere  contenderunt.  Nam  sicut  ceeteris  mortaJium 
rebus  temporis  diuturnitas,  sic  linguis  dissuetudo  interitum.  Numaa 
Pompilii  libros  dudum  post  ipsius  tempora  reperto8,Tasis  sortes,  Etruscorum 
auguria,  et  lintea  volumina  nemo  intellexit.     £t  Pol^oius  tradit  commenta 

Suae  Roman!  primo  bello  Punico  cum  Carthaginiensibus  transegerunt,  ubi 
ucentis  annis  nondum  elapsis  eorum  inspiciendorum  occasio  ad  contro- 
ver&iam  aliquam  decidendam  exorta  est  non  fuisse  percepta.  Simili  prorsus 
ratione  si  usus  idiomatis  Hibemici  d  medio  tolleretur,  ad  monumentarum 
vetemm  HibenUcontm  intelUaentiam  nuUua  penetrate  posset" — Cambrends 
EvertuM,  fot.  1662,  159. 

The  following  curious  passage,  which  ^e  translate  from  the  same  author, 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  which  might  be  quoted  to  show  the  strange 
infatuation  which  the  old  Gaelic  tonsue  has  at  all  times  possessed  :— 

**  Such  are  the  charms  of  the  Irish  language,  that  a  slight  knowledge  of 
it  allures  one  to  study  it  more  closely.  I  have  myself  known  many  oersons 
who,  haring  acquired  a  little  of  the  idiom,  became  gradually  so  delighted 
with  it  that  they  had  Irish  books  perpetually  in  their  hands,  and  all  the  in- 
fluence and  entreaties  of  their  friends  were  reauired  to  induce  them  to  re- 
linquish this  pleasant  study  for  more  profitable  pursuits." — Canib,  Evert, 
ut  tup.  160. 

t  O'Clerigh's  Dedication  of  the  **  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.'* 
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daily  knowledge,  drew  fifom  such  a  source.  To  give  back  to  Uie 
imagination  the  races  that  have  flourished  and  passed  awaj  in  our 
conntiy  is  not  the  work  of  invention.  The  historian,  the  poet,  and 
the  artist,  must  collect,  firom  the  materials  which  the  Oellic  Sodetj 
seeks  to  preserve,  the  colors  that  will  give  life  and  reality  to  thdr 
labors;  and  enable  them  to  adorn  their  conntiy  with  great  memo- 
ries and  associations,  which  will  make  her  dearer  to  her  sons,  and 
more  honoured  and  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 


Art.  IIL— the  QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY  IN  IRELAND. 

1.  Calendar  of  Queen's  College,  Corky  1851.     Dablm  :  Hodges 
and  Smith. 

2.  Calendar  of  Queen's  College,  OcHwayy  1851.     Dablin  :  Hodges 
and  Smith. 

3.  Calendar  of  Queen's  College,  Bdfast,   1851.     Belfast  :  Sims 
and  Mlntyre. 

Whether  for  good  or  evil,  edocaiional  endowments  in  Ireland  have, 
until  late  years,  been  charily  granted  to  few  institutions.  No  great 
universities,  like  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  survived  to 
us  firom  the  times  before  the  Reformation,  when  vast  estates  were 
bestowed  by  the  pious  donors  for  the  cultivation  of  leaning  and 
religion.  And,  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  religions 
houses  in  Ireland,  unfortunately  no  great  educational  monasteries 
existed,  which  might,  under  the  plea  of  providing  for  instruction, 
have  preserved  their  estates,  as  the  English  universities  succeeded  in 
d(Hng.  Yet,  the  Queen's  University  is  the  fifth  which  has  been 
founded  in  Ireland,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  academies  of  which  our 
country  boasted,  when  she  sent  forth  her  saints  to  Christianize  the 
most  distant  lands,  and  claimed  to  be  called  the  island  of  holy  and 
learned  men.  Among  those  mystical  colleges,  Armagh  is  reported 
to  have  had  30,000  students. 
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Bat  the  first  Irish  collegiate  iostitation  of  which  we  ha^e  aathentic 
record,  is  the  college  fonnded  by  Archbishop  Comjn,  in  StPatrick's 
Cathedral,  and  the  charter  of  which  received  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Gdestine  III.  in  1191.  There  are  few  memorials  of  this  college. 
Upwards  of  500  jears  after  its  foundation.  Dean  Swift,  amongst  the 
varied  schemes  of  his  busy  and  active  life,  made  some  attempt  to 
revive  the  right  of  conferring  degrees,  bat  in  vain. 

In  1311,  Pope  Clement  V.  at  the  solicitation  of  John  Lech, 
Archbishop  of  Dablin,  issaed  a  ball  for  the  foondadon  of  a  uni- 
versity in  Dublin.  We  translate  an  extract  from  the  preamble.  It 
states,  that  '<  although  some  doctors,  or  at  least  lecturers  in  divinity, 
and  masters  of  arts  and  grammar,  were  in  Ireland,  yet  a  university 
for  scholars,  or  a  general  school,  did  not  exist  in  Ireland,  nor  in 
Scotland,  Man,  or  Norway,  by  reason  whereof  lew  men  adorned 
with  learning  were  to  be  found  in  this  land.  Wherefore,  the  said 
archbishop  hath  humbly  supplicated  us,  that  as  from  the  said  land 
bmg  surrounded  by  the  sea,  no  access  or  passage  is  had  to  any  unl- 
veraity,  but  through  great  dangers  by  sea,  that  we,  out  of  the  usual 
goodness  of  the  Apostolic  See,  would  deign  to  establish  a  general  uni- 
versity for  learning,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  a  place  fit  for  such  a  purpose, 
on  account  of  the  advantages  and  commodious  style  thereof.  We 
therefore,  giving  a  favourable  ear  to  the  supplications  of  the  said  arch- 
bishop, and  desirous  that  out  of  the  said  land  men  skilful  in  learning, 
and  fimltful  in  the  sciences,  may  proceed,  who  may  be  able,  by  whole- 
some doctrines,  to  sprinkle  the  said  land  like  a  watered  garden,  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  fiuth,  the  honour  of  mother  church, 
and  the  profit  of  all  the  faithful,  do,  by  our  apostolic  authority,  ordain 
that  in  the  said  city  of  Dublin,  if  the  consent  of  the  sufifragaos  of 
the  said  archbishop  be  had,  a  university  for  scholars,  and,  moreover, 
a  general  school  in  evexy  science  and  lawful  faculty,  to  flourish  there 
for  ever.''  There  are  some  few  traces  of  this  university  in  the  old 
annals;  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  endowed,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  universities  can  subsist  without  large  endowments.  Campion 
says  **  it  never  was  disfranchised,  but  only  through  variety  of  time 
discontinued,  and  now,  since  the  subversion  of  monasteries,  utterly 
extmct,  wherein  the  divines  were  cherished,  and  open  exerdses 
maintamed." 
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In  1465,  in  the  reigb  of  Henry  IV^  a  Pariiament  held  at 
Drogheda  founded  a  uniyersitj  there,  and  endowed  it  with  the  same 
privileges  as  the  UniyerBity  of  Oxford.  Bat,  for  want  of  a  more 
substantial  endowment,  this  too  fell  to  the  ground.  These  nnivera- 
ties  have  left  no  memorials. 

For  ^ve  centuries  after  the  landing  of  Henry  IL,  unhappy  wars 
desolated  Ireland,  left  no  time  to  cnltiyate  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  last  vestiges  of  civilization.  These  dark 
times  were  fertile  but  in  injustice,  violence,  and  treachery.  Private 
war  never  ceased  between  the  Irish  septs  and  the  English  barons. 
Most  of  the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  native  Irish,  who 
were  excluded  from  all  benefit  in  the  English  laws,  and  knew  not, 
nor  cared  to  know,  the  English  language. 

These  universities,  no  doubt,  prepared  students  for  the  church, 
and  gave  lectures  in  the  dvil  and  canon  laws,  but  they  had  few 
scholars,  and  fewer  opportunities  of  literary  leisure.  Besides,  we 
are  to  remember,  that  even  the  vast  and  wealthy  corporations  into 
which  the  ancient  universities  have  grown,  would  leave  behind  them 
but  few  memorials,  if  a  period  now  arrived  to  their  existence.  And 
if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  perished  long  ago,  like  the  ancient 
Irish  universities,  they  would  be  equally  forgotten. 

Trinity  College  was  founded  in  1592,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the 
instance  of  Adam  Loftus.  This  clever  man,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's.  A  notable  jobber  was  he;  nor  has  his  example  been 
lost  upon  his  successors.  The  ground  upon  which  Trinity  College 
is  built,  having  been  the  site  of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  Ail 
Hallows,  was  granted  by  the  corporation  of  Dublin.  And  Sir  W. 
Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the 
gentry  of  Ireland,  stating,  '*  these,  therefore,  are  eamesUy  to  request 
you,  having  for  your  assistant  such  a  person  as  the  sheriff  of  that 
county  shall  appoint  for  his  substitute,  carefully  to  labour  with  such 
persons,  within  his  barony,  having  made  a  book  of  all  their  names 
whom  you  think  can  or  will  afford  any  contribution,  whether  in 
monie,  some  portion  of  lands,  or  anic  other  chatties,  whereby  their 
benevolence  may  be  shewed,  to  the  putting  forward  of  so  notable 
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and  excellent  a  purpose  as  this  will  prove  to  the  benefytt  of  the 
whole  conntrej,  whereby  knowledge,  learning,  and  civiHty,  may  be 
increased,  to  the  banishing  of  barbarism,  tnmnlts,  and  disordered 
Ijving  from  among  them,  and  whereby  ther  children,  and  chil*- 
dren's  children,  especially  those  that  be  poore,  as  it  were  m  an 
orphent's  hospitall,  freely,  male  have  their  learning  and  edacation 
given  them  with  much  more  ease  and  lesser  charges,  than  in  other 
universities  they  can  obtain  it." 

Collections  were  similarly  made  in  eveiy  part  of  the  conntiy  which 
was  in  possession  of  the  English.  Sir  Richard  Bingham  collected 
£200  from  the  county  and  city  of  Galway.  The  freeholders  of 
Cork  agreed  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  thek  freehold..  Altogether, 
£2,000  was  collected,  which  may  be  considered  equal  to  about 
£14,000  of  the  present  currency.  Trinity  College  was  opened  for 
students  in  1593.  At  first  there  were  only,  by  the  charter,  three 
fellows  and  three  scholars.  And  we  find  that,  at  a  grand  commence- 
ment held  in  1616,  three  doctors  in  theology,  three  bachelors  of 
divinity,  fifteen  masters  of  arts,  and  seventeen  bachelors  of  arts,  took 
their  degrees.  This  shows  how  small,  at  that  time,  must  have  been 
the  number  of  students. 

William  BedeU  was  appointed  Provost  of  Trinity  College  in  1627. 
He  procured  the  charter  13  Car.  I.,  by  which  the  number  of  fellows 
was  fixed  at  seven,  and  their  office  made  tenable  for  life,  it  having 
been  previously  tenable  for  seven  years  only.  The  number  of  pro- 
bationers or  junior  fellows  was  fixed  at  nine,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  at  seventy.  The  scholars  have  since  that  time  continued  at 
this  number,  but  the  fdlows  have  been  increased  considerably. 

The  progress  of  academic  education  has  been  slow  in  Ireland. 
We  find,  in  1782,  that  there  were  565  undergraduates  in  Trinity 
College;  but  the  number  is  mentioned  as  greater  than  had  ever  been 
known  before.  The  number  of  those  who  had  annually  entered, 
taken  at  a  medium  for  ten  years  before  1782,  was  144;  and  the 
number  of  those  who  had  annually  obtained  the  degree  of  A.B.,  at 
a  medium  of  the  same  time,  amounted  to  78.  The  graduates 
designed  for  the  church  were  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number. 
How  much  the  number  of  students  in  Trinity  College  has  increased 
smcc  that  time,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tabic  of  the  entrances : 
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Year.             CaflioUei.         Proteitanti.  ToUL 

1829  31  366    397 

1830  40  387    427 

1881 43  400    448 

1832  38  400  438 

1833  30  416  446 

1834  39  371  410 

1835  20  321  341 

1836  36  330  366 

1837  30  310  340 

1838  39  319  358 

1839  3d  330  360 

1840  33  390  423 

1841  31  323  354 

1842  23  352  375 

1843  25  849  374 

1844  23  373  396 

1845  —  —  866 

1846  —  —  368 

1847  —  —  371 

1848  —  —  888 

1840  —  —  827 

The  figures  down  to  1844  are  taken  firom  the  retom  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  obtiuned  on  the  2l8t  of  Febroary,  1845>  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Strangford;  the  latter  figures,  from  House  of  Commons'  Paper, 
No.  7,  1850.     The  number  of  students  appears  to  be  declining. 

It  will  be  perceiyed  that,  comparatively,  but  a  small  number  of 
Catholics  have  entered  Trinitj  College.  The  wealthier  Catholics 
baye  sent  their  children  to  the  great  Catholic  schools  of  England — 
St.  Mary's,  Oscott,  Stoneyhurst,  Prior  Park,  or  Downside;  some  few 
have  received  their  education  in  Cambridge  university,  as  Sir  Thomas 
RecUngton;  and  numbers  have  been  educated  in  the  colleges  of 
France  and  Belgium,  and  in  Clongowes,  County  Kildare. 

Before  1794,  it  was  not  legal  for  any  except  members  of  the 
Established  Church  to  be  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  or  to  obtain 
degrees  therein.  In  that  year,  a  royd  letter  opened  the  college  to 
Roman  Catholics,  so  fiu  as  to  permit  them  to  receive  their  education 
and  obtain  degrees.  The  parliamentary  disabilities  had  been  removed 
by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1793.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
admission  of  Presbyterian  and  other  dissenters  into  Trinity  College 
has  never  been  legalized,  although  in  practice  they  are  allowed  by 
the  Board  to  enter  and  take  degrees.  None  but  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church  can,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  obtain 
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fellowahips  or  sclidlanliips — ^in  fiict,  tlie  princqitl  fmolwifts  of  die 
iiiiiy6i8it7« 

This  exdoaon  firom  the  lewaids  of  killing,  in  te  atfy  nnvw- 
sity  of  tbdr  country,  has  always  excited  oooadaaUe  ^^'^^rr^'tm 
among  the  Catholic  laity  ei  Ireland;  and  tiiis  has  heen  hfi^t^m^ 
by  the  direct  and  indirect  ^roeelytiam  of  Tiinity  College.  Seven! 
attempts  at  muverBity  reform  haye  been  made  in  Kaghnd  and  Ire- 
land, daring  the  last  twenty  yean,  botthe  M  uniyeoities  hare  been 
stnmg  enough  to  reast  them;  and  the  establisfament  of  Hm  Umrcr- 
aity  of  London,  and  the  Queen's  Unirersity  in  Iidand»  will  probahiy 
help  to  diTertpablic  attention  still  more  firom  the  old 
and  win  avail  in  kee[nng  themsomeyears  longer  inte  ways  of  i 
intolerance^  monopoly,  and  obsolete  systems  of  education  After  the 
Reform  Bin  had  been  carried,  and  whilst  the  people  were  sdllaeahms 
in  their  attacks  upon  the  dd  abuses,  the  question  of  unif«aity  reform 
i^peared  likely  to  be  settled.  In  1834,  the  second  leacBngofthe  bill  to 
open  the  umyersities  of  En^and  to  dissenters  was  carried  in  theHouse 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  1 74 ;  ayes,  321 ;  noesy  147-  The  third 
reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  89;  ayes,  184,  noes,  75.  Inthese 
majorities,  there  Toted  Sir  James  Graham^  Sir  John  (now  Lord)  Camp* 
beO,  Lord  Ebrington,  Sir  George  Grey,  Bight  Hon.  H.  Labouchere, 
Dr.  Lushington,  Lord  Moipeth  (now  CaxMe),  Daniel  O^ConneD, 
Lord  PafanerBton,  Lord  John  BusseD,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Stanley,  Sir 
CSiaries  Wood,  Lord  Marcus  Hill,  Mr.  (now  Judge)  Perrin,  and 
many  .other  distinguished  reformers.  But  the  bin  was  thrown  out 
in  the  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  1 02 ;  contents  (present  38,  proxies  47) 
65;  non-contents  (present  85,  proxies  102)  187. 

Mr.  Shdl  in  1834,  Mr.  Piyme  and  Lord  Badnor  in  1837,  made 
also  firuitiesB  attempts  to  reform  the  muTersities. 

In  1837,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wyse,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  on  academical  education  in  Ireland;  and,  in  1838,  the 
committee  made  a  veiy  full  and  eilaborate  report  The  report  was 
framed  upon  the  basis  of  uniting  in  academical  education  young 
men  of  diflerent  religious  principles;  and,  immediately  after,  public 
meetings  were  held  in  Cork  and  limerick,,  in  which  the  Catholic 
bishops,  and  the  Catholic  dergy,  united  to  call  upon  government  to 
establish  prorincial  colleges  in  Ireland. 
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In  1843,  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  in  office,  Mr.  Christie  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  provide  for  the  edncation  of  dissenters  in 
the  nniversities  of  England.  Lord  J.  Russell,  Mr.  Wjse,  and  Mr. 
Rcdington,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  bilL  Leave  was  refused,  by  a 
majority  of  70;  ayes,  105;  noes,  175.  There  voted  in  the  minority, 
besides  the  last-mentioned  speakers.  Lord  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Right  Hon.  R.  L.  Shell,  and  Hon.  C.  Villiers. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  moved  for  a  return  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Lord  John  Russell 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  said  that,  in  the  first  place,  they 
were  called  upon  to  vote  out  of  the  taxes  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
promotion  of  education  and  learning  in  Ireland;  and,  secondly,  there 
was  a  statement  made  by  a  member  of  the  house,  that  seven  senior 
fellows  of  Trinity  College  divided  amongst  themselves  the  sum  of 
£14,000,  for  which  they  did  extremely  little.  These  circumstances 
proved,  in  his  opinion,  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  house  should  ask 
full  information.  The  motion  was  however  rejected,  by  a  majority 
of  27 ;  ayes,  53 ;  noes,  82.  There  voted  in  the  minority.  Lord  John 
Russell,  R.  Montesquieu  Bellew,  John  Bright,  Richard  Cobden,  W. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Sir  George  Grey,  R.  L.  Shell,  Sir  W.  Somerville, 
Hon.  Charles  Villiers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  report  of  Mr.  Wyse's  committee,  in  1 838, 
had  not  been  without  its  result ;  and,  singularly,  although  the  Whigs 
bad  always  voted  for,  and  the  Tories  opposed  university  reform,  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government  now  introduced  an  educational  measure  of 
the  largest  liberality;  although,  unquestionably,  in  establishing  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  Sir  Robert  Peel  went  against  the  traditional  policy 
of  his  party,  as  much  as  in  the  succeeding  year  by  canying  Free 
Trade.  But,  perceiving  that  there  was  no  place  for  united  academical 
edncation  in  Ireland,  in  which  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  were 
intrusted  with  a  share  in  the  management,  and  perceiving  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  speedily  t#  reform  the  University  of  Dublin, 
he  determined  to  found  the  Queen's  Colleges,  lay  colleges,  free  from 
tests  and  all  sectarian  distinctions,  as  an  experiment  of  freedom  in 
education.  And  he  aoted  wisely  in  not  uniting  them  to  any  ancient 
institution,  but  leaving  them  to  grow  into  a  university,  untrammcled 
by  ancient  rules,  free  to  adopt  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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On  the  9th  of  May,  1845,  Sir  James  Graham  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  endow  new  colleges  for 
the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland.     The   Right  Honorable 
Baronet,  in  a  speech  of  great  ability,  said,  the  religion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had  long  and  continnonsly  been 
treated  by  the  state  as  a  hostile  religion.     He  was  happy  to  say 
that  that  system  had  been  gradually  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  re- 
moved.    Civil  equality  had  been  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  and  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain;  the  penal 
laws  had  been  removed,  or  they  were  in  progress  of  removal  from  the 
statute  book;  but  still  there  were  traces  remaining  of  that  hostile 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  these  traces  were  nowhere 
more  perceptible,  and  in  no  degree  more  noxious,  than  where  they 
were  still  found  interposing  in  matters  of  education,  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.    In  the  year  1831,  the  Board  of  National 
Education  had  been  established,  the  principle  of  which  had  been 
fipom  the  beginning,  that  the  National  Schools  should  be  open  alike 
to  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  that  accordingly  no  child 
should  be  required  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  or  ex- 
erdse  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  might  disapprove.     It  had 
been  formerly  attempted  by  the  state,  setting  aside  this  principle,  to 
give  education  to  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  in  conjunction  with 
the  attempts  to  proselytize.     Large  sums  were  annually  voted  for 
that  purpose,  but  they  were  voted  in  vain,  whilst  the  success  of  the 
National  Schools  since  their  establishment  had  been  most  remark- 
able.    His  belief  was,  that  this  measure  would  conduce  to  the  con- 
cord, the  order,  the  peace,  and  the  virtue  of  Ireland.     To  maintdn 
and  preserve  these  was  the  grand  object  of  successful  civil  govern- 
ment 

After  Mr.  Wyse,  Mi*.  Ross,  Mr.  M.  Bellew,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Roche, 
had  spoken  warmly  in  favour  of  the  measure.  Sir.  R.  H.  Inglis  rose 
to  oppose  it  He  asked  did  he  understand  his  right  honorable 
friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)  to  say  that  there  was  not  only  to  be  no  ex- 
clusive religious  instruction  in  those  institutions  which,  in  the  name 
of  Her  Majesty,  he  now  proposed  to  endow,  but  that  there  was  to 
be  no  religious  instruction  whatever  given  in  these  institutions.^  (Sir 
J.  Graham — <•  Hear.")     That  cheer,  he  feared,  acknowledged  the 
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aocoracj  of  his  memory.  It  was  proposed  to  establish  three  colleges 
in  Irehuxd.  The  whole  proposal  seemed  to  be»  that  all  their  iostmc* 
tion  should  be  based  upon  this  world,  and  without  any  instraction 
which  could  make  the  students  better  pr^>ared  for  the  world  to 
come.  The  state  regazded  them  not  as  immortal  beings,  bat  as  the 
creatures  of  a  daj;  the  state  regarded  them  not  as  accountable  to 
their  Maker.  It  was  a  gigantic  scheme  of  Godless  education* 
Nothing,  he  thought,  was  more  calculated  to  promote  such  a  Godless 
scheme  of  education  than  the  measmre  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Shal  thought  it  not  consistent  with  justice  or  policy  to  haye 
Trinity  College  closed  against  Boman  Catholics,  who  were  now  shut 
from  fellowships  and  scholarships.  They  would  leave  it  in  the  en-* 
joyment  of  a  permanent  revenue.  Trinity  Cdlege  possessed  vast 
territories;  it  had  300,000  Irish  acres.  There  were  many  valuable 
fellowships.  From  the  talent  required  to  obtain  a  feDowshqi,  and 
from  their  possessing  the  power  of  returning  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, Trinity  College  must  always  enjoy  a  paramount  superiority 
over  every  other  institution  in  Irebind.  As  long  as  that  predomi* 
nance  lasted,  so  long  they  could  not  expect  the  Catholic  pe(^e  would 
be  reconciled  to  that  establishment  He  knew  that  th^  would  tell 
him  that  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  establishment  required  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Boman  Catholics  from  the  honours  of  that  college: 
thus  they  were  ever  met  with  the  establishment.  It  was  not  the 
government  who  opposed  them,  but  the  establishment.  Sir  R.  Peel 
hadsaid  that  Ireland  was  his  difficulty.  It  was  not  Irdand — it  was 
the  establishmenL  What  connexion  had  those  lay  fidlowships  or 
scholarships  with  ecclesiastical  matters?  You  admit  the  Boman 
Catholic  to  the  university;  you  say  he  has  all  the  advantages  of 
Trinity  College.  He  would  reply,  he  has  not;  he  has  not  the  golden 
fruits  that  grow  upon  the  tree  of  knowledge;  he  has  not  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  college.  He  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted  there; 
or  when  let  in,  he  ought  to  have  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  its 
benefits. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  said,  they  had  to  deal  with  a  conntiy  the  great 
majorily  of  whose  inhabitants  were  Boman  Catholics — ^persons  not 
in  communion  with  the  Established  Church,  and  they  proposed  to 
give  the  youth  of  all  peisna»oiis  the  means  of  meeting  together  and 
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joining  in  honourable  rivalry  in  academical  education.  They  pro- 
posed to  establish  three  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  conntry.  In 
the  north  no  college  can  possibly  be  established,  the  benefits  of  which 
will  not  mainly  flow  to  the  youth  of  the  Presbyterian  persuamon; 
and  in  the  south  and  west,  any  such  institutions  must  be  practically 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Boman  Catholics.  They  found  in  the  south 
and  west,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  Qalway,  and  Limerick,  no 
meana  of  academical  education  existing.  They  would  endow  pro- 
fesaoTBhips  in  various  walks  of  science— in  literature,  chemistry,  dlxs., 
and  they  would  provide  the  means  of  attendance  at  an  excellent 
medical  school  Now,  if  they  endowed  a  theological  professor,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  would  tell  them  they  must 
endow  one  exclusively  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
church.  But  he  apprehended  that  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
perceiving  the  endowment  of  a  Protestant  professor  in  a  Boman 
Catholic  part  of  the  country,  would  require  as  a  condition  of  the  at- 
tendance of  their  youth  at  the  institutions,  at  least  the  additional  en- 
dowment of  a  Boman  Catholic  professor  of  theology.  He  doubted 
whether  that  arrangement  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  either  re- 
ligion. At  the  same  time,  they  professed  thdr  willingness  to  con- 
sult in  every  pariioular  the  wishes  of  parents  and  guardians — of  the 
natural  protectors  of  the  young  people.  They  would  provide  apart- 
ments in  which  youth  might  receive  instruction  from  professors  of 
divinity — ^fi:om  clergymen  connected  with  the  reli^on  of  each  pupil, 
imposing  on  no  one  the  compulsion  of  attending  at  these  lectures, 
but  giving  every  fitdlity  for  attending  religious  lectures,  according  to 
the  'Irishes  of  parents  and  natural  proteetors  of  the  youth.  They  at- 
tached the  utmost  importance  to  r^^nlar  attendance  at  places  of 
worahip,  but  they  would  attach  no  place  of  worship  to  the  institu- 
tions themselves.  It  must  be  observed  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  receive  the  pupils  within  the  walls  of  the  new  colleges.  No  do- 
mestic and  complete  charge  was  to  be  taken  of  them,  such  as  is  taken 
in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  pupils  would 
lodge  in  the  town,  at  their  parents'  or  guardians'  houses ;  or  if  those 
were  at  a  distance,  with  persons  to  whose  care  their  natural  pro- 
tectors should  commit  them.  They  trusted  that  the  greatest  care 
would  be  taken  of  them ;  but  circumstanced  as  the  people  of  Irebnd 
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were,  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  dissenting  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  established  religion^  it  would  be  in  vain  to  establish 
these  academical  institntions,  if  we  attempted  to  impose  obligations 
to  attend  religions  places  of  worship.  Contemplating  the  advantages 
that  would  probably  arise  from  these  institutions  if  they  were  cor- 
dially supported  by  men  of  all  parties,  I  am  tempted  to  ask  (said  the 
right  honourable  baronet)  how  can  it  interfere  with  religion  to  pro- 
mote science  and  scholarship — ^to  make  men  good  mathematicians, 
good  chemists,  good  astronomers — ^to  instruct  them  to  admire  the 
power  and  beneficence  of  the  Great  Creator,  by  expanding  their 
minds  with  the  knowledge  of  his  wonderM  works?  My  firm  belief 
is,  that  yon  have  a  better  security  for  religions  instruction  in  the 
sense  of  duty  and  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  yonih, 
than  in  any  system  of  compulsion  that  yon  can  devise.  If  yon  found 
these  colleges  on  the  plan  we  propose,  I  trust  that  we  shall  have 
established,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  a  perfect  system  of 
'secular  education.  We  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  this;  we  shall  pro- 
mote social  concord  between  the  youth  of  different  religious  per- 
suasions, who,  meeting  to  receive  the  advantages  of  joint  education, 
will  unite  in  honourable  rivalry;  and  who,  hitherto  too  much  es- 
tranged by  religions  differences,  wUl  acquire  new  means  of  creating 
and  interchanging  mutual  esteem.  I  sincerely  believe,  that  as  well 
as  receiving  temporal  advantages,  so  fiur  firom  preventing  any  ad- 
vantages with  respect  to  Christianity,  the  more  snccessMIy  will  you 
labour  to  make  men  good  Christians,  the  more  they  are  imbned  wltii 
that  great  principle  of  one  faith — a  principle  which  I  am  grieved  to 
say  many  individuals  are  too  apt  to  forget — ^the  principle,  I  mean, 
of  reciprocal  charity.  By  cultivating  that  principle,  you  will  better 
serve  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  of  peace,  morality,  and  social 
comfort  and  concord  in  Ireland,  than  by  leaving  her  inhabitants  in 
division  and  ignorance,  in  the  vain  hope  that  by  doing  so  yon  are 
promoting  your  own  reli^ous  principles. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  in  this  debate  the  term  "  Godless^'  was 
applied  to  the  colleges  by  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.  The  term  was  gladly 
caught  up  by  the  bigoted  opponents  of  education  in  both  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  churches,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  applied  to 
these  places  of  education;  but  the  scheme  as  intended  by  Sir  R. 
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Peel  was  introduced  as  only  part  of  a  great  whole.  Trinity  College, 
Majnooth  College,  and  the  Qneen's  Colleges,  are  alike  supported  by 
gOTemment  endowments.  In  the  first  there  is  a  divinity  school  for 
the  Protestant  Established  Church ;  but  there  are  in  Trinity  CoUege 
at  least  500  non-resident  students,  who  never  receive  any  religious 
instmction,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  catechetical  exami- 
nations. Maynooth  College  is  an  exclusive  divinity  school  for  the 
Catholic  Church;  the  Queen's  Colleges  are  lay  colleges,  giving  only 
secular  instruction,  but  neither  ^ving  nor  professing  to  give  a  com- 
plete education.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  establish  chairs  of 
rival  theolo^ans  within  the  same  college.  Ksuch  were  established, 
a  perpetual  Maguire  and  Pope  controversy  would  be  going  on,  with 
all  its  scurrilides  and  obscenities,  varied  by  pugilistic  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  students. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel's  measure  was  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of 
the  national  system  of  education  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Board  of  National  Education  had  already  resolved  to 
establish  model  schools  in  each  of  the  32  countries  of  Ireland,  so  as 
to  extend  the  national  system  to  the  trading  classes  in  country  towns. 
This  collegiate  scheme  was  furth^  extension.  The  National  Schools 
had  been  the  only  great  system  of  education  founded  by  the  govern- 
ment which  had  a  complete  success,  and  it  had  been  the  only  system 
founded  free  from  sectarian  distinctions.  The  Charter  Schools  and 
KUdare-place  Schools  had  been  the  greatest  fdlnres.  The  Charter 
Schools  had  been  founded  in  1731,  with  the  express  design  of  con- 
verting the  Irish  to  the  Protestant  religion.  It  was  stated  in  1825, 
in  the  first  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  that 
£1,027,715  had  been  granted  by  Parliament  during  90  years,  to  the 
Charter  Schools,  wad  that  not  more  than  12,745  children  had  been 
apprenticed.  From  1 806  to  1 825,  there  had  been  £83,689  expended 
in  building,  but  not  more  than  two  new  schools  had  been  erected^ 
The  Commissicmers  reported  that  the  schools  were  totally  mis* 
managed  and  inefficient,  and  that  the  evil  was  so  monstrous,  that  it 
could  not  be  corrected.     Parliamentary  aid  was  therefore  withdrawn. 

The  new  scheme  of  education  met  the  warm  approbation  of  most 
liberal  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Cork,  Belfast,  Galway>  and  Derry, 
in  public  meetings,  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  general  features 
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of  the  bill  The  Young  Ireland  party,  headed  by  the  Natton^  and 
its  talented  editor,  Thomas  Osborne  Davis,  supported  the  ooUegea 
from  the  first;  and  mixed  education  was  the  first  qnesttim  upon 
which  they  openly  split  with  Mr.  O'ConnelL 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1845,  the  GathoUc  prelates  having  met  in 
Synod,  upon  the  question  of  the  colleges,  sent  a  memorial  to  Lord 
Heytesbuiy,  then  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  stated  **  that  mraiorialists 
are  disposed  to  co-operate,  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms,  with  Her 
Majesty^s  government,  and  with  the  legislature,  in  establishing  a 
system  for  the  further  extencdon  of  academical  education  in  Ireland.*' 
And,  after  asking  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  professors  should  be 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  stated  **that  the 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  could  not  attend  the  lectures  on  histoiy, 
logic,  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  geology,  or  anatomy,  without 
expodng  their  faith  or  morals  to  imminent  danger,  unless  a  Roman 
Catholic  professor  will  be  appointed  for  each  of  these  dasses;''  and, 
'*  that  as  it  is  not  contemplated  that  the  students  should  be  provided 
with  lodging  in  the  new  colleges,  there  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  |to  superintend  the  moral  and  religious  instructions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  students  belonging  to  each  of  these  coHeges;  that 
the  appointment  of  each  chaplain,  with  a  suitable  salaiy,  should  be 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  which  the  college  is  situate;  and  that  the  same  prelate 
should  have  full  power  and  authority  to  remove  such  Roman  Catholic 
ch^>lun  from  his  situation."  They  also  passed  a  resolution,  that 
they  could  not  give  their  approbation  to  the  proposed  system,  as  they 
deemed  it  dangerous  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Catholic  pupils. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  Repeal  Association  met,  and  pronounced 
its  opinion  against  the  Colleges'  BilL  Mr.  O'Gonnell,  of  course, 
opposed  the  bill.  He  said  that,  as  he  would  concede  to  the  Protec- 
tant, in  like  manner  he  would  concede  to  the  Presbyterians  a  distmct 
and  separate  education  for  Presbyterian  youth,  and  join  them  in 
calling  upon  the  government  for  a  guarantee  that  the  children  should 
be  educated  in  the  religious  profession  of  their  fathers.  He  contended 
that  every  profession  should  have  a  distinct  and  separate  system  of 
rdi^ous  instruction.  He  denounced  the  bill  in  another  point  of  view. 
He  denounced  it  as  a  political  delusion,  and  reiterated  his  opinion. 
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that  a  more  atrodoos  bill  was  never  attempted;  a  more  nefarious 
attempt  at  public  profligacy  and  cormption  never  disgraced  any 
minister.  What  signified  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin — of 
what  concern  was  it  to  be  made  proficient  in  algebraic  and  mathe- 
matical science,  when  compared  with  the  evil  of  cormpting  the 
yonthfol  mind— oodncating  into  sycophancy — making  conrtierB  and 
sendle  flatterers  of  the  before  ingenuous  youth,  and  calling  fort^  the 
worst  passions  of  the  human  heart  to  minister  to  the  caprice  of  power. 
Oonld  that  be  called  education,  which  bribed  a  man  of  virtue  and  mora- 
lity out  of  his  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  out  of  his  early  profes- 
sions, and  made  him  a  traficker  for  base  speculation  and  reward.  This 
bin  was  an  atrociously  bad  bill,  in  its  project  for  educating  the  rising 
youth  of  Ireland.  He  wanted  to  know  would  one  independent  man 
be  appointed  to  a  professorship  under  it?  What  was  the  given  pur*- 
chase?  Like  the  revenue-officers  and  police-officers,  so  long  as  they 
remained  unfiriendly  to  their  country — so  long  as  they  smother 
expressions  of  patriotism^  and  scoff  at  the  land  of  their  birth — only 
so  long  will  their  services  be  continued.  Political  and  religions 
renegadism  was  the  highest  qualification  for  office;  and,  doubtless, 
many  would  be  found,  on  tiiese  terms,  to  become  recipients  of  that 
patronage.  He  would  propose  that  the  Protestants  should  have  one 
college,  that  the  Presbyterians  should  have  another,  and  that  the 
Catholics  should  have  another;  and,  as  to  Trinity  College,  he  had 
not  seen  any  reason  to  change  his  opinions  on  that  subject.  When 
he  was  examined  upon  oath,  in  1 835,  he  said  he  thought  it  was 
reasonable  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  shonld  have  Trinity  College 
for  their  college.  As  to  the  mixed  education  taught  there,  he  did 
not  see  the  advantage  of  it  He  knew  there  were  an  immense 
number  of  Catholic  young  men  who  go  in  there  as  sizars,  and  when 
they  become  scholars,  very  few  of  them  come  out  as  Catholics;  and, 
if  they  were  educated  in  any  school  where  there  was  not  a  premiam 
for  apostacy,  they  might  be  Catholics  to  the  present  day. 

After  Mr.  M.  J.  Barry  had  declared  himself  an  advot^te  of 
mixed  education,  Mr.  M.  J.  Conway  spoke  warmly  agdnst  the  bill- 
The  following  scene  then  occurred: 

Mr.  Davis — ^I  have  not  more  than  a  very  few  words  to  say  in  re- 
ply to  my  very  Catholic  firiend — 
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Mr.  O'Connell — It  is  no  crime  to  be  a  Catbolic,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Davis — No,  surely,  no,  sur — 

Mr.  O'Connell — The  sneers  with  which  yon  used  the  words  would 
lead  to  the  inference. 

Mr.  Davis — No,  sir;  ray  best  friends  are  Catholics.  I  was  brought 
up  in  a  mixed  seminary,  where  I  learned  to  know,  and  knowing,  to 
love,  my  Catholic  countrymen. 

Mr.  Davis  then,  in  the  course  of  an  able  speech,  approved  of  the 
bin,  because  it  contained  the  principle  of  mixed  education,  because 
it'conceded  the  necessity  for  academical  education,  and  provided 
funds  for  its  difiusion.  He  disapproved  of  it  as  containing  no  pro- 
vision for  the  religious  discipline  of  the  boys  taken  away  from  the 
paternal  shelter.  He  demanded  the  appointment  of  Catholic  Deans 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  Catholic  students,  and  of  Protestant 
Deans  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  Protestant  students.  Beyond  all, 
he  denounced  the  bill  for  giving  the  government  the  right  to  appoint 
and  dismiss  professors — a  right  to  corrupt  and  intimidate. 

Mr.  O^Connell  then  proceeded  to  abuse  the  Young  Ireland  party. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  present  bill  was  founded  had  beea 
lauded  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  was  advocated  in  a  newspaper  professing 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  this  country.  The 
section  of  politicians  styling  themselves  the  Young  Irehmd  party  start 
up  and  support  the  measure.  There  was  no  such  party  as  that 
styled  Young  Ireland;  there  might  be  a  few  individuals  who  took 
that  denomination  on  themselves.  He  was  for  Old  Ireland.  They 
were  all  agreed  on  the  condemnation  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  explaining,  said,  that  in  his  most  private  correspon- 
dence, the  clearest  and  closest  he  ever  had,  he  had  ever  expressed 
the  strongest  aflfection  towards  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  had  no  other  de- 
sire but  the  friendliest  towards  him.  He  was  affected  to  tears.  Mr. 
O'Connell  also  explained,  and  the  difference  was  apparently  made 
up.  This  was  only  apparently.  The  Young  Irehmd  party  was  bent 
upon  r^llion,  which  Mr.  O'Connell  never  intended;  and  they  soon 
after  seceded  from  the  Repeal  Association. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  various  quasi- denundations  from 
the  principal  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  as 
well  as  Papal  rescripts,  with  which  it  Is  not  necessary  to  trouble  our 
readers. 
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The  objections  made  to  the  colleges  by  thdr  opponents  are  grave. 
They  have  been  denoonced  in  the  same  breath  as  proselytizing  ma- 
chines of  the  English  government,  and  as  places  of  infidelity  and 
Atheism.  Again,  it  has  been  insisted  by  extreme  theologians  that 
it  is  impossible  to  teach  the  ancient  langnages,  the  modem  sciences, 
the  liberal  arts,  except  in  the  exclusive  system  of  some  particular  re- 
ligion. This  ktter  argument  we  can  understand,  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  reply  to  it.  The  principle  of  an  exclusive  system  of  education, 
carried  out  to  the  full,  would  maintain  exduMve  dealing,  religious  per- 
secution, war  to  the  knife  with  all  other  religious  denominations,  and 
would  separate  the  religions  of  the  earth  into  isokted  sects,  slaughter- 
ing one  another  for  the  love  of  God.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
times  of  the  dragonnades  of  Louis  XTV.  or  the  penal  kws  of  Ireknd 
revived;  and  hiqipily  this  fanatical  spirit  of  isolation  is  leaving  the 
civilized  seats  of  the  world,  and  retiring  to  the  monntuns  of  Atlas 
or  the  interior  of  China. 

On  the  question  of  united  education,  the  learned  and  eloquent  Dr. 
Doyle,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  ssdd,  in  his 
celebrated  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons — ''  I  do  not  see 
how  any  man  wishing  well  to  the  public  peace,  and  who  looks  to 
Ireland  as  his  country,  can  think  that  that  peace  can  ever  be  perma- 
nentiy  established,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ever  secured,  if 
chOdren  are  separated  at  the  beginning  of  life  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions.  I  do  not  know  any  measure  which  would  prepare 
the  way  for  a  better  feeling  in  Ireland,  than  uniting  children  at  an 
early  age,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  same  school,  leading  them  to 
commune  with  one  another,  and  to  form  those  little  intimacies  and 
friendships  which  often  subsist  through  life.  Children  thus  united 
know  and  love  each  other  as  children  brought  up  together  always 
will,  and  to  separate  them  is,  I  thmk,  to  destroy  some  of  the  finest 
feelings  in  the  hearts  of  men.'* 

Now,  the  question  of  united  education  being  almost  a  settled  one, 
the  arrangements  at  the  Queen's  Colleges  for  the  security  of  the  re- 
ligious principles  of  the  students,  are,  though  capable  of  being  im- 
proved in  respect  of  ^ving  the  Deans  of  Residence  salaries,  still 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  any  other  academic  institution  in  the 
United  Kingdom.    In  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
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Dablin,  no  arrangements,  under  the  present  STStem,  can  be  made  to 
provide  for  the  religions  education  of  stadents  not  members  of  the 
Established  Church.      Roman  Catholics,  with  PKsbjterians  and 
other  dissenters,  so  far  as  they  are  admitted  to  reodve  education  in 
Cambridge  and  Dublin,  live  there  free  from  any  spiritual  control 
whatsoever.    Nay,  the  entire  management  of  those  universities  is  in 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  Established  Church,  naturally  jealous 
of  the  radical  attacks  which  are  so  constantly  and  (Pensively  made 
upon  her  wealth  and  dignities — naturally  susfttcious  of  encroachment. 
Yet  dfssentere  have  long  since  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
Roman  Catholics  at  Dublin.     No  Non-confonnist  community  nor 
Roman  Catholic  synod  has  denounced  the  practice.      Since  1794 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  educated  in  Trinity  College,  and  received 
their  degrees  therein.     Thomas  Moore,  Itichaid  Lalor  Shell,  Arch- 
bishop Slattery,  Judge  Ball,   Chief  Barcm  Pigot,  Chief  Justice 
Monahan,  and  many  other  distinguished  Catholics  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  uniyersity  of  Dublin ;  yet  upon  all  the  numeroos  occadona 
upon  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  have  addressed  publicly 
the  government  and  the  people,  since  Trinity  CoDege  has  been  qpened 
to  them — during  the  struggle  for  Catholic  emancipation — during  the 
denunciation  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  by  Archbbhops  Mac  Hale  and 
Cullen — ^up  to  the  moment  we  write,  not  a  syllable  against  Trinity 
College  has  by  them  been  breathed.     Yet,  that  we  may  use  the  do* 
quent  language  of  the  President  of  Galway  College,*  **  the  univernty 
of  Dublin  is  an  institution  originally  founded,  munificently  endowed^ 
and  continually  upheld,  for  the  avowed  end  of  promoting  the  Pro- 
testant religion.    The  very  genius  of  the  pbice  is,  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  persuasion.      Its  substantial  honors,  its  invaluable  political 
privileges,  its  splendid  dignities,  are  all  confined  to  one  denomi- 
nation ;  while  the  idea  of  securities  for  the  peculiar  views  or  morals 
of  Catholics  would  be  scouted  as  an  innovation  entirely  repugnant 
to  the  end  for  which  the  college  was  established. 

So  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  the  professors  are  by  law  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Established  Churoh ;  but  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  there  is  no  religions  superintendence  whatsoever  of  the 
students;  yet  those  universities  arc  attended  by  members  of  every 

*  **  Address."  Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin. 
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religioiiB  denomination,  without  being  denounced  by  the  authorities 
of  the  several  churches  as  ''  Godless."  In  the  University  College, 
London,  the  religious  belief  or  unbelief  of  the  students  is  a  matter 
of  the  most  perfect  indifference  to  the  authorities,  nor  have  they  any 
means  of  taking  cognizance  of  it:  no  religious  test  is  i^iplied  to 
either  professors  or  students.  The  education  is  entirely  laical,  yet 
many  excellent  Christians  of  all  denominations  send  theur  children 
to  be  educated  there.  So  also,  the  great  Roman  Catholic  schools 
of  Ushaw,  Stonyhurst,  Oscott,  Carlow,  Prior  Park,  Downside,  Kil- 
kenny, and  Thurles,  are  in  connexion  with  the  University  of  London. 
Nor  can  we  understand  the  conduct  of  those  prelates  of  the  Synod 
of  Thurles,  who  denounced  the  "  Godless"  Queen's  University, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  many  of  them  were  residing  in  St  Patrick's 
College,  Thurles,  an  institution  empowered  to  issue  certificates  to 
candidates  for  degrees  in  arts  and  laws  from  the  still  more  **  Godless" 
University  of  London. 

Let  us  now  review  the  securities  for  religion  which  exist  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  and  none  of  which  exist  in  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  or  Dublin,  the  Scotch  universities,  the  University  of 
London,  or  University  College,  London,  in  all  of  which  places 
education  has  been  given  to  Catholics  and  Dissenters  for  years, 
without  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  Catholic  or  Non-conformist 
authority.  In  chapter  XYIII.  of  the  statutes  of  each  college  it  is 
enacted,  '*  that  eveiy  matriculated  student,  being  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  shall  be  required  to  reside  during  the  college  terms 
with  his  parent  or  guardian,  or  with  some  relation  or  friend  to  whose 
care  he  shall  have  been  committed  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  and 
approved  of  by  the  President,  or  in  a  boarding-house  licensed  and 
arranged  for  the  reception  of  students.  And  as  a  further  security, 
if  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  the  constituted  authority  of  any  church 
or  religious  denomination,  shall  notify  to  the  president  hb  or  their 
desire  that  there  shall  be  boarding-houses  specially  licensed  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  students  of  such  church  or  denomination,  and 
shall  specially  recommend  persons  applying  for  licence  to  establish 
the  same,  the  president  shall,  in  every  such  case,  grant  such  license^ 
provided  he  shall  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  suitableness  of 
the  proposed  establishment,  and  of  its  means  of  providing  for  the 
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health  and  comfort  of  the  stadents.  It  is  provided,  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  moral  and  religions  discipline  in  the  licensed  boarding* 
houses,  such  clergymen  or  ministers  as  finom  time  to  time  maj  be  ap- 
pointed by  warrant  nnder  the  sign  manual  Deiiuos  of  Residence,  shall 
have  the  moral  care  and  spiritual  charge  of  the  students  of  their  re- 
spective creeds  reading  in  the  licensed  boarding-honses«  The  Deans 
of  Residence  have  authority  to  visit  the  licensed  boarding-houses  in 
which  students  of  their  respective  creeds  reside,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  religious  instruction  to  such  students;  and  also  hare  power, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
authority,  respectively,  to  make  regulations  for  the  due  observance 
of  the  religions  duties  of  such  students,  and  for  securing  their  regular 
attendance  on  divine  worship;  such  regulations,  before  coming  into 
force,  to  be  laid  before  the  president,  and  certified  by  him  as  not  in< 
terfering  with  the  general  discipline  of  the  college." 

These  extracts  are  especially  worthy  of  attention.  Absolutely,  if 
Protestant  or  Catholic  bishops  of  the  diocese  desure  it,  he  may  have 
the  entire  religious  control  of  the  students,  who  may  be  sent  to 
reside  in  the  boarding-house  for  the  exclusive  use  of  students  of  his 
denomination ;  and  they  may  attend  and  receive  spiritual  instruc- 
tion from  a  dean  appointed  by  him  in  absolutely  whatever  manner 
he  may  please. 

Every  professor,  upon  entering  into  office,  signs  the  following 
declaration: — *'  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  promise  to  the  president  and 
council  of  the  Queen's  College,  that  I  will  futhfully,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  discharge  the  duties  of  professor 
in  said  college;  and  I  further  promise  and  engage  that  in  lectures 
and  examinations,  uid  in  the  performance  of  all  other  duties  con- 
nected with  my  chair,  I  will  carefully  abstain  from  teaching  or 
advancing  any  doctrine,  or  making  any  statement  derogatory  to  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the 
religious  convictions  of  any  portion  of  my  class  or  audience.  And 
I  moreover  promise  to  the  said  president  and  council  of 

that  I  will  not  introduce  or  discuss  in  my  place  or 
capacity  of  any  subject  of  polities  or  polemics, 

tending  to  produce  contention  or  excitement,  nor  will  I  engage 
in  any  vocation  which  the  president  and  council  shall  judge  incon- 
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sisteni  with  my  office;  bat  will,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  promote,  on  all 
occaaioiis,  the  interests  of  edncation,  and  the  welfare  of  the  college.^' 
And  if  the  professor  violate  this  rule  he  may  be  suspended, 
and  the  president  shall  officially  recommend  his  dismissaL  These 
extracts  ought  to  conyince  any  candid  mind  that  the  true  interests 
of  religion  are  sufficiently  guarded  in  the  colleges  of  the  Queen's 
Dniversity  in  Ireland.  Deans  of  residences  have  been  appointed  in 
all  the  colleges,  and  presented  the  most  satisfactory  reports  at  the  end 
of  the  first  session  as  to  the  moral  and  religious  conduct  of  the  stu^ 
dents.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  deans  of  residences  that  Dr.  Murray, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  wrote — *'Is  it  not 
an  absurdity  to  designate  as  '  Godless,'  institutions  which  contain 
ministers  of  religion  appointed  for  the  end  of  teaching  the  students 
to  serre,  to  worship,  and  adore  God."  But  this  impression,  now 
so  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  the  middle  dasses,  that  these  colleges 
are  really  '<  Godless,"  guilty  of  irreligion,  is  one  that  can  only 
be  removed  by  time,  and  by  the  good  conduct  of  the  professors  and 
students. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  oppomtion,  the  number  of  students 
in  the  Queen's  Colleges  is  considerably  greater  than  was  expected. 
University  College,  London,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  situated  in  the 
metropolis,  has  not  a  large  attendance  of  students,  if  we  except  the 
medical  dasses.  During  the  seven  years  ending  with  the  session, 
1842,  the  average  number  of  students  attending  University  College, 
induding  all  the  classes,  was^in  arts,  129 ;  in  law,  16 ;  in  medidne, 
430.  This  is  a  very  small  number  of  students  in  arts.  Now,  the 
Queen's  Colleges  were  opened  for  the  admis^on  of  students  at  the 
dose  of  October,  1849;  and  during  the  first  session,  terminating 
June,  1 850,  the  following  numbers  entered.  They  are  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Presidents,  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, to  be  laid  before  parliament,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
the  8th  and  9th  Victoria,  c  66,  s.  20  :— 

Matriculated.       Non-Matriculated.        Total. 

Belfast, 85 107 ..192 

Cork, 70 45 115 

Galway, 68 08 

Total 375 
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It  may  therefore  be  antictpated,  that  when  the  eollegee  are  in 
foil  q>era1ion,  about  a  thousand  students  will  attend  them.  Of 
the  70  matricnlated  in  CSorIc,  there  were  38  Roman  Catholics, 
26  Church  of  England  Protestants,  4  Wesleyan  Methodists,  1  P^reo- 
bjterian  Independent.  In  Galwaj,  out  of  68  students,  38  were 
Roman  Catholics,  22  Church  of  England  Protestants,  and  8  Ftes- 
byteriana. 

In  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the  new  institutions,  there  is 
a  marked  improvement  upon  the  old  uniTersity  method,  botii  in 
the  manner  of  teaching,  and  the  subjects  tau^t  The  professorial 
sjstem  has  been  adopted  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  tutorial ; 
special  professorial  education  is  given  in  the  highest  departments  of 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  agrknltnre;  and  the  modem  Uin- 
guages,  chemistry,  and  the  social  sciences,  occupy  prominent 
places  in  the  arts'  course  for  all  students. 

The  most  important  features  of  distinction  in  educational  training 
betwe^4he  Queen's  University  and  the  more  ancient  seminaries  of 
learning  in  England  and  Ireland  is,  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  professorial  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  tutorial  system.  In 
the  University  of  Dublin,  the  fellows  are  expected  to  lecture  and 
examine  in  aU  the  varied  departments  of  ancient  literature,  and  many 
of  the  sciences:  hence  their  industry  is  frittered  away  upon  a  thou* 
sand  different  points;  nor  is  it  possible  for  a  mind  so  variously  occu- 
(Hed  to  become  proficient  in  the  higher  paths  of  any  one  literary 
pursuit  It  is  this  system  which  has  caused  Trinity  College  to  be 
termed  the  ^^  Silent  Sister;"  and  the  evils  are  admitted  by  the  fel- 
lows themselves.  The  late  Dr.  Ehrington,  in  his  life  of  Usher,  has  said 
— **  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  embarrassing  routine  of  lectures 
during  every  term,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  there  ever  has  been 
found  a  fellow  who  was  able  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  paths  of 
science  or  literature."* 

In  the  Queen's  Colleges,  every  professor  has  his  own  individual 
department  in  which  to  teach,  lecture,  and  examine.  It  is  merdy 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  which  all  the 
political  economy  they  have  learned  firom  their  professor  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  has  not  been  able  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  fellows 

*  Elrington's  Life  of  Usher,  yoI.  1,  p.  38. 
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of  Trinity  College.  In  every  contemplated  scheme  of  nniyersity 
refonn>  the  snbstitntion  of  the  professorial  for  the  tutorial  system 
oogfat  to  oocapj  a  large  share' of  attention.  The  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  University  of  Dublin  will  much  differ  from 
the  usual  partiamentary  commissions  if  it  do  more  than  produce  a 
moat  unreadable  blue  book.  We  wonder  will  they  recommend  the 
opening  of  the  emoluments  of  the  uniyernty  to  dissenters,  and  the 
extension  of  the  professorial  system.  We  may  mention  that  the 
Boyal  Commissions  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  the 
unceasing  exertions  of  Mr.  Heywood,  the  member  for  North  Lanca- 
shire, in  the  cause  of  uniyersity  reform.  There  is  a  distinct  faculty  of 
law  in  each  of  the  three  Queen's  Colleges.  There  are  two  legal  profea- 
sorships  in  each — jurisprudence  and  English  law.  The  course  for  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  occupies  four  years:  first  year,  jurisprudence  and 
the  law  of  property;  second  year,  eqtuty  and  civil  kw;  third  year, 
common  and  criminal  law;  fourth  year,  constitutional  and  inter- 
national law,  c(^nial  law,  medical  jurisprudence,  pleading  and  evi- 
dence. Besides  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  the  student 
must  pass  an  annual  examination  on  the  subjects  of  the  session. 

Legal  education  has  hitherto  been  but  little  cultivated  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  British  islands,  nor  has  the  study  of  law  been  made 
an  essential  part  of  their  system.  Dr.  Longfield,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  sale  of  incumbered  estates,  is  professor  of  feudal 
and  EngUah  law  in  the  university  of  Dublin.  In  his  evidence  before 
the  committee  of  legal  education  he  stated,  that  the  average  attend- 
ance on  his  lectures  was  only  seven,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
students  on  the  books  of  the  university  of  Dublin  exceeds  1,200. 
Since  the  recent  arrangement  of  the  Benchers,  we  suppose  the  number 
has  been  more  considerable.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  law 
classes  have  always  been  badly  attended.  In  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
during  the  past  year,  Belfast  had  a  class  of  five  matriculatsed  and  nine 
non-matriculated  students;  and  the  number  has  increased  during  the 
present  year.  In  Oalway  there  are  four  matriculated  students  in  the 
fiicnlty  of  law;  in  Cork,  as  appears  by  the  calendar,  three  matricu- 
lated and  three  non-matriculated. 

The  system  of  legal  education  in  foreign  countries  is  very  different. 
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In  France,  before  the  last  Bevolation,  none  conld  fill  even  the  lowest 
places  in  diplomacy  without  having  obtained  a  degree  from  the 
School  of  Law,  in  the  University  of  France;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  role  has  been  changed.  In  Prussia,  few  offices  under 
government  can  be  obtained  without  a  university  degree;  however 
we  might  object  to  the  system  here,  it  necessarily  ensures  a  certain 
degree  of  competence  in  the  government  subordinates,  and  is  some 
slight  protection  against  unblushing  favouritism.  The  number  of 
law  students  in  the  University  of  Berlin  is  now  upwards  of  200L 
The  enture  of  the  number  of  students  studying  law  in  tiie  German 
universities  is  now  (as  stated  recently  by  the  Journal  des  Debats) 
3973,  whilst  the  number  of  theological  students  is  2539;  of  the 
medical,  2146;  of  those  studying  philosophy  and  philology,  2357; 
and  of  those  studying  political  economy,  549^  In  the  United  States, 
there  were,  in  18499  ^^  1a^  schools,  with  23  professors,  and  414 
students* 

We  trust  that  the  degrees  of  the  Queen's  University  will  receive, 
from  the  Benchers  of  King's  Inns,  the  same  privileges  which  degrees 
from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Dublin,  have,  in  reference  to 
shortening  the  number  of  terms  requisite  to  be  "kept  in  order  to  be 
called  to  the  Irish  bar.  The  degree  of  A.B.  can  be  obtained  in 
these  four  universities  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  law,  whilst 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  the  Queen's  University  requires  four  yean 
to  have  been  spent  in  legal  studies. 

The  Queen's  Colleges  have  at  present  much  to  contend  with.  The 
the  legacy  of  opposition  bequeathed  by  Mr.  O'Connell — the  opposition 
of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  any  system  of  mixed 
education — ^the  denunciation  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles — ^the  natural 
suspicions  which  Roman  Catholics  entertained  of  the  honest  intentions 
of  a  government,  whose  Premier  denotes  their  religious  exercises  as 
**  superstitious  mummeries  " — ^the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  middle 
classes  in  the  South  and  West — all  have  combined  to  thin  the  num- 
ber of  the  students.  What  measures  should  Lord  Clarendon  (who,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Queen's  University^  may  occupy,  if  he  please,  the 
unsalaried  office  of  Minister  of  Education  in  the  House  of  Lords) 
advise,  in  order  to  make  the  Queen's  Colleges  work  well  as  a  great 
scheme  of  united  education? 

There  is  one  matter  which  ought  to  be  at  once  accomplished — the 
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independence  of  the  professors.  At  present,  they  are  appointed 
dnring  pleasure  of  the  government.  We  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  degrading  to  the  llteraiy  character  than  to  be  dependent  npon 
government  patronage,  and  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  displeasnre  of 
the  politicians  who  may  happen  to  be  in  office.  The  professors 
should  not  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  they  ought  to  be  inde^ 
pendent  of  its  caprice.  When  a  vacancy  may  occur  in  any  of  the 
colleges,  the  university  professors  who  may  be  appointed,  and  the 
professors  of  the  similar  department  in  the  other  colleges,  should 
examine  the  candidates,  and  recommend  a  select  number  for  the 
selection  of  the  senate  of  the  Queen's  Univennty.  In  the  senate 
alone  should  be  vested  the  power  of  appointment.  Again,  the  com- 
missions of  the  professors  should  not  be  durante  placitOy  but  quam 
diu  96  bene  gesaerinL  These  two  reforms  would  go  far  to  invest  the 
colleges  with  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  public. 

There  is  a  third  point,  of  even  greater  importance.  The  presence 
of  the  rev.  deans  of  residence  in  these  colleges,  is  constantly  advanced 
as  one  of  the  best  securities  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith  and 
morals  of  the  students.  These  gentlemen  are  at  present  unsalaried, 
and  yet  are  expected,  gratis,  to  devote  their  tune  to  the  most  impor- 
tant department  in  education,  namely,  religious  instruction.  We  need 
not  say  what  a  handle  this  omission  ^ves,  to  those  who  constantly 
declaim  upon  the  dishonest  intentions  of  the  British  government  in 
founding  the  colleges.  Here  are  clergymen  appointed  to  the  most 
important  offices,  directed  to  discharge  the  most  important  duties; 
but  the  founders  of  the  colleges  refuse  to  supply  the  means,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  surveillance  to  continue  to  be  nudn- 
tained  over  the  religious  conduct  of  the  students.  This  gross  mistake 
must  be  remedied*  We  do  not  know  who  parcelled  out  the  endow- 
ment of  £21,000  per  annum  into  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  but 
out  of  so  large  a  sum,  they  might  very  readily  have  allotted  a  portion 
for  the  purposes  of  religious  education.  A  sum  of  £300  per  annum 
to  each  of  the  colleges,  would  have  been  sufficient  at  the  first,  to  be 
allotted  to  the  deans  of  residence,  in  the  proportion  of  the  number 
of  their  pupils. 

These,  and  some  few  other  minor  reforms,  being  accomplished,  the 
Queen's  University  may  take  an  honourable  place  amougst  the  Eunh 
pean  seminaries  of  learning. 
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Art.  IV.— the  TENANT  LEAGUE  v.  COMMON  SENSE. 

L  Report  on  (he  Legtdative  Mecuurea  reqwUe  to  fadUtaU  the 
adoption  of  Commercial  Contracts  respecting  Land  in  Ireland 
By  Robert  Longfdeld,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Dablin:  Hodges 
and  Smith,  1851. 

2.  A  Consideration  of  the  Theory  that  the  backward  state  of 
Agriculture  in  trdand  is  a  consequence  of  the  excesskfe 
Competdicn  for  Land.  By  Edward  Ltsaoht,  Esq.  Dablin: 
Hodges  and  Smith,  1851. 

'<  Whek,''  says  John  Selden  in  his  *<  Table  Talk,"  **  men  did  let 
their  land  under  foot,  the  tenants  wonld  fight  for  thdr  landlords, 
so  that  way  they  had  theur  retribution;  bat  now  they  will  do 
nothing  for  them,  may  be  the  first,  if  bat  a  constable  bid  them, 
that  shall  lay  the  landlord  by  the  heels;  and  therefore  it  is  vaiuty 
and  folly  not  to  take  the  Ml  valne."  In  the  days  of  feodalism, 
when  the  lord  was  a  king  above  his  people,  it  did,  as  honest  old 
John  woidd  imply,  more  than  repay  the  landlord  to  let  his  hind 
nnder  the  value,  and  thereby  receive  the  best  assistance  of  his 
tenants  for  the  protection  of  his  property,  and  in  making  sure  the 
stability  of  the  throne.  Bnt  as  time  rolled  on,  as  civilization  pro- 
greased,  and  the  burghers  of  the  towns  became  a  very  important 
portion  of  the  commonwealth,  the  whole  institution  of  feodalism 
was  changed,  or  abolished;  kings  found  it  easier,  lords  found  it 
more  agreeable,  to  merge  the  soldier  vassal  of  the  militaiy  tennre 
in  the  modem  money-paying  tenant;  then  escuages  became  the 
custom  of  the  time,  and  so  things  have  continued  for  ages,  and 
we  live  in  an  epoch  of  peace  and  "  peelers,'^  and  our  tenants  are, 
as  Selden  says,  willing  to  'May  us  by  the  heels''  if  desued.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  fact,  that  the  change  was  an 
improvement.  The  revolution  was  one  which  should  of  necessity 
be  made,  either  by  the  free  will  of  the  parties  interested,  or  by 
the  strong  hand  of  the  vassal,  and  the  consequent  disruption  of 
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sodety;   bat   the   improyement,    like   all   human    improvementB, 
had  8ome  difladvantages,   the  chief  one  bdng,  that   the  landlord 
felt  no  longer  as  a  lord.    All  fine  notions  of  honor  and  generosity, 
became  minted  with  the  higgling  spuit  of  the  trader,  and  a  lordLj 
Howard,  or  a  noble  Stanley,  learned  to  chaffer  abont  lus  land  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  John  Styles  the  mercer,  or  Master  A.  Nokes 
the  vintner,  pnffing  his  wares,  and  fdt,  as  Selden  says,  that  "  it 
is  vanity  and  folly  not  to  take  the  full  valne,"  for  in  no  other  way 
ooold  the  landlord  have  his  <*  retribntion''  or  recompense.    The 
mercer  and  the  vintner  sold  their  goods,  the  landlords  sold  their  land, 
or  hired  it  oat — each  was  in  his  way  a  trader,  and  each  drove 
the  best  bargain  he  coold.      A  Nokes  or  Styles  having  laid  np 
some  money,  lent  it  on  mortgage  to  the  popinjay  of  the  coort, 
who  spent  it  in  frills,  or  &ncy  points  for  his   hose;  and  so,  not 
being  able  to  pay  the  borrowed  money,  the  land  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Master  Vintner;  he  made  all  the  money  he  coold  ttom  it, 
as  he  had  formerly  done  from  his  sack  and  malmsey — laws  were 
passed  enabling  him  and  other  landlords  to  tie  np  their  possessions 
to  the  last  generation,  to  hold  the  wishes,  the  hopes,  the  lives,  the 
interests  of  th^  descendants  in  a  species  of  tyrannic  mortmain* 
Thos,  for  centaries,  the  whole  system  of  law  with  regard  to  land-^ 
lord  and  tenant,  has  continued ;  and,  as  all  things  human  most  in 
time  become  defective,  the  law  regolating  land  has  fidlen  into  a  con- 
ation behind  the  age,  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  condition 
injorioos  to  the  well-being  of  society.     That  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  in  the  state  satisfactory  to  a  real  friend  of  the  coontiy,  no 
man  wHl,  or  can,  contend;  and,  as  we  explained  in  oar  last  paper 
upon  the  snbject,  this  condition  of  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  has  famished  a  worthy  subject  to  engage  the  efforts  of  the 
patriot,  and  has  also  g^ven  employment  to  the  speculating  political 
rogue.     In  a  word,  we  all  admit,  that,  from  first  to  last,  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  requires  a  full  revision.    But,  whilst 
we  thus  plainly  state  our  opinion  upon  the  subject,  we  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  join  those  men  who  say,  that  the  landlord  is  an 
oppressor,  and  that  the  people  are  poor  harmless  innocents,  unable  to 
see  their  own  interest,  and  too  ignorant  to  understand  thdr  real 
advantage.    For  our  own  parts,  we  consider  that  most  of  the 
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conntiy's  misery  has  been  caused  bj  want  of  steadj  employment, 
and  by  the  poverty  and  embarrassments  of  the  landlords.  We  know 
that  if  capital  and  energy  had  been  expended,  if  old  forms  of  law 
had  been,  not  sweepmgly  abolished,  bnt  gradually  relaxed,  the  pec^le 
could  not  be,  as  now  they  are,  miserable  beggars. 

The  thinking  portion  of  the  nation  are  all  of  this  opinion,  the 
sole  difference  between  men  being  the  best  method  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  tenant,  without  infiing^g  the  just  rights  and 
&ir  claims  of  the  landlord. 

Upon  this  subject,  much  has  been  written,  and  spoken,  and 
thought,  but,  as  yet,  veiy  little  has  been  done  satis&ctory  to  the  real 
friends  of  the  tenant  farmer;  and  for  the  reason,  chiefly,  that  the 
£Eurmer  does  not  himself  appear  to  know  his  just  claims.  It  is  quite 
true  that  he  has  shouted  at  meetings,  where  the  speakers  asserted 
that  the  landlords  were  murderers;  it  is  also  true,  that  he  has 
cried  well  done,  when  the  speaker  Stated  that  the  landlord  was  but 
as  a  dormant  partner  in  a  mercantile  establishment;  and,  it  is  further 
true,  that  the  fieurmer  has  supported  the  man  who,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, has  said  that  the  landlord  and  tenant,  the  buyer  and  seller, 
are  not  the  best  judges  of  the  rent — the  price  to  be  pUd  for  the 
land;  but  that  two  or  three  parties,  to  be  called  in,  are  the  only 
fitting  persons  to  arrange  the  terms. 

We  are  well  aware  that,  to  many  veiy  good  men,  the  name  Tenant 
Right  is  one  which  sounds  absurdly,  or  is  connected  in  their  minds 
with  violence  and  dishonesty.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  folly, 
and  a  veiy  dangerous  and  unhappy  Miacy.  The  honest  tenant  has 
rights  and  claims,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  former,  or  deny  him  the 
latter;  is  to  do  a  grave  injustice,  under  the  pretence  of  legal  imma* 
nity.  No  doubt,  when  the  present  laws  were  enacted.  Parliament 
considered  them  necessary;  but  the  changes  which  have  since  then 
swept  away  customs  and  institutions,  at  those  early  times  in  exist- 
ence, have  placed  men  in  positions  in  which  the  old  laws  are  either 
useless  or  burthensome.  It  appears  to  us,  that  those  writers  who  have 
lately  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  landlord  and  tenant 
legislation,  trouble  themselves  too  much  by  endeavouring  to  engraft 
a  new  code  of  laws  upon  the  old  institution,  and  to  make  both  work 
in  harmony.    Now  this  is  both  impossible  and  unnecessaiy.    The 
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kw8  as  they  at  present  stand,  with  the  long  code  for  binding  entailed 
lands,  and  the  acts  which  enable  the  dead  to  rale  the  living,  these, 
and  other  defects  to  which  we  shall  refer,  prove  that  it  is  only  by 
casting  away  all  the  oflkhoots  of  the  code,  whilst  preserving  the 
great  fundamental  principles,  that  justice  can  be  done. 

We  confess  it  has  astonished  ns  not  a  little,  to  find  weU-meaning, 
right-intentioned  men  pausing,  and  considering  the  manner  by  which 
those  embarrassing  rales  of  law  conld  be  surmounted.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  dangerous  to  meddle  with  a  state  of  things  long  sanctioned 
by  legal  enactments;  and  a  minister  may  well  hesitate  before  com- 
mitting himself  and  his  administration,  by  a  promise  of  measures 
which  might  be  advantageous,  or  which  might,  on  the  other  hand, 
prove  injurious  to  the  social  and  political  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  evils  which  mark  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland, 
are  of  so  glaring  a  nature,  that  no  minister  can  deny  the  pressing 
necessity  for  their  abolition ;  and  the  more  honest  the  minister,  the 
more  speedily  will  their  amendment  be  introduced. 

This  subject  has  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  many  very  able 
men;  much  has  been  written,  and  many  things  said,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  farmer,  and,  we  believe,  that  if  the  concentration  of 
abaurdity,  known  as  the  Tenant  League,  had  refruned  from  pushing 
its  views  so  violently,  and  in  so  questionable  a  shape,  before  the 
conntry,  the  fhends  of  real  justice  to  the  fisirmer  would,  before  this, 
have  obtained  support  from  those  who  cannot,  and  will  not,  join  a 
society  ruled  by  men  whose  chief  object  is  self-interest 

We  have  never  contended,  and  we  never  will  contend,  that  all 
the  claims  and  projects  of  the  Tenant  League  are  dangerous  or  futile; 
but  we  assert  now,  and  we  will  ever  assert,  that  so  long  as  the 
scheme  of  a  valuation  is  agitated,  all  the  other  objects  of  the  League, 
however  laudable,  must,  of  necessity,  be  considered  as  emanating 
from  a  confederation  or  rogues,  or  an  assembly  of  ignorant  fanatics. 
But,  we  may  be  told,  those  persons  mean  well  Supposmg  that  they 
do  mean  well,  surely  we  are  not  to  allow  the  wild  theories  advanced 
by  them  to  pass  unnoticed  and  unopposed,  because  the  Leaguers 
mean  no  harm.     And  we  deny  that  no  harm  is  meant. 

When  the  agitation  for  the  Northern  Tenant  Right  was  first  com- 
menced, when  the  attention  of  the  country  was  drawn  to  the  subjecti 
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by  the  evidence  given  bef(»e  Lord  Devon's  oommissioD,  we  remember 
well,  that  at  the  same  time,  Mitchell  and  Dofl^  commenced  aseriesof 
articles  inciting  the  people  to  insist  the  payment  of  rent,  and  to  keep  the 
harvest  for  themselves.  We  recollect  that  they  advised  the  teitiuta 
to  pay  rent,  if  anything  shoold  remain  oveti  after  all  thdr  own 
wants  were  My  supplied.  We  remember  the  Natwn  newqnper 
told  the  ignorant  mass  of  the  people,  *'  that  the  sole  and  oi^  title 
that  can  be  pleaded  to  any  right  of  private  property  in  the  substance 
of  the  soil,  is  nearly  and  altogether  conventional."  We  recollect,  too, 
that  to  teach  this  same  doctrine,  Ddieny  was  sent  to  the  Holycross 
tenant  right  meeting,  held  in  the  month  of  September,  1848.  We 
know  that,  until  Duffy  and  Lucas  incited,  for  th^  own  ends,  the 
League  to  start  the  valuation  project,  the  northern  Tenant  Bight  was 
the  measure  advocated  and  demanded  by  the  body.  Witldn  the 
past  three  months,  we  have  read  the  most  dangerous  doctrines  ad- 
vanced by  the  writers  and  speakers  of  the  liCague;  and  at  the  Edls 
meeting,  held  in  April  last,  a  dergymen  declared,  that  they  had 
commenced  a  wcw  of  dasa  against  dasa*  Becollecting  all  these 
things,  and  feeling  a  deep  and  earnest  anxiety  for  the  advantage  of 
the  tenant  farmer,  we  protest  agunst  the  valuation  plan  of  tiie 
League,  because  it  is  unjust,  impolitic,  unnecessary,  and  extreme; 
and  being  all  these  things,  any  one  of  which  is  a  sufficient  reaacm 
for  opposition,  we  consider  the  evil  consequences  increased  a  thou- 
sand-fold by  the  fact,  that  the  most  prominent  Leagutta  in  Didilin, 
and  chief  newspaper  supporters  of  the  body,  are  those  same  men  who 
were  the  prime  movers  of  the  Young  Ireland  absurdities,  in  the  year 
1848.  The  doctrines  then  taught  are  exactiy  the  same  as  those 
now  inculcated;  therefore  we  again  assert,  there  is  matter,  and  grave 
matter  too,  of  regret  to  those  who  wish  well  to  the  genuine^  practically 
honest  Tenant  Bight.  We  cannot  find  that  this  plan  of  valuaticm  is 
supported  as  a  general  principle  by  any  writer  on  political  economy. 
We  know  of  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  worid,  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  in  which  this  principle  was  mooted,  mdess  it  may 
have  been  at  some  epoch  when  all  sense  of  justice  was  obliterated, 
and  when,  in  the  wild  bauleruaemerU  of  affairs,  the  ravings  of  a 
Bousseau,  or  the  dreamings  of  the  Socialists,  became  a  creed  to  the 
populace,  supported  by  the  ready  penned,  unscrupulous,  and  unr 
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bloshiag  rogaes,  who  were  wiUing  to  prostitute  the  gemns  God  had 
given;  who  gloried  in  their  dishonor^  as  it  pud;  prepared  to  shonty 
*'  Property  is  robbery,"  or  to  teach  "  that  the  sole  and  only  title  that 
can  be  pleaded  to  any  right  of  private  property  in  the  substance  of 
the  soil,  is  merely  and  altogether  conventional;"  and  being  ready  to 
sing,  with  Peter  Pindar's  Tom  Paine — 

*'  Ab  we  ftll  are  poor  rogues,  'tis  most  certainly  right 
At  the  doors  of  the  rich  ones  to  thunder ; 
Like  the  thieves  who  set  fire  to  a  dwelling  by  night, 
And  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  plunder." 

We  oppose  this  plan  of  the  valuation,  because  we  believe  that  the 
fact  of  its  being  made  the  chief  object  in  the  Tenant  League  agita- 
tion, will  have  the  effect  of  driving  honest  men  from  the  ranks  of  the 
tenant  fanners'  friends.  £v^  from  their  own  ranks  they  have  driven 
Dr.  Gray,  of  the  Frtemaiia  Jovrwdy  and  his  brother,  because  the 
council  would  not  adhere  to  the  legal  advice  obtained;  and  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  has  left  the  council,  as  he  considered  they  were  setting 
class  against  class  by  their  electioneering  humbugs,  and  squandering 
the  sweai-eamed  money  of  the  ignorant  farmers,  and  exciting  hopes 
inthdr  breasts  which  could  never  be  fulfilled;  his  further  reason 
being,  that  whilst  esdting  the  country  in  this  manner,  the  League 
has  no  plan  of  its  own  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
in  fact  does  not  know  what  its  own  real  principles  are. 

No  such  right  as  this  valuation  is  known  in  England;  it  is  no  part 
of  the  Tenant  Right  of  the  North;  it  is  unknown  to  the  constitutional 
lawyers  of  the  kingdom;  and  in  Ireland  it  is  the  project  of  knavish 
and  selfish  political  speculators.  We  do  not  assert  that  all  the 
Leaguers  are  of  this  class;  we  only  contend,  that  the  dictators  of  the 
Dublin  League  press  started  the  theory  long  since,  in  the  days  when 
John  Mitchel  used  to  call  Lord  Clarendon  "  Her  Majesty's  Butcher- 
General"  We  know  that  suice  those  days  no  "  dodge''  has  paid, 
or  promised  to  pay,  so  well  as  this  valuation  scheme,  because  no 
scheme  was  ever  so  absurd,  and  therefore  so  likely  to  continue  a 
money-maldng  grievance.  It  takes  some  of  the  Catholic  priests  and 
some  of  the  Presbyterian  dergy,  and  of  course  is  readily  backed  by 
those  beancolic  patriots — '<  moitieours  moitiemotUon^^ — ^who  shouted 
for  free  trade^  and  now  grumble  at  the  low  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
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duce.  We  oppose  this  valuation  scheme,  also,  because  we  believe 
the  practical  working  of  it  to  be  a  moral  impossibility,  particularly  in 
Ireland.  We  do  not  wish  the  reader  to  suppose  we  make  this 
assertion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  valuation  without 
good  grounds,  and  we  shall  now  place  before  him  a  case  which,  in  our 
minds,  is  very  conclusive  upon  the  subject,  and  goes  to  prove,  that 
with  the  best  and  fairest  intentions,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conduct 
a  valuation  in  a  manner  uninjurious  to  either  one  or  other  of  the 
parties.  Everybody  knows  that  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  a 
a  good  landlord,  in  fact  a  much  better  ruler  and  guide  to  his  ten- 
antry, than  his  brother,  Lord  John,  is,  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
His  Grace  had  let,  before  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  a  farm  to  a 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  thinking  himself  injured  as  an  Eng- 
lish farmer,  by  an  enactment  admitting  foreign  com  into  the  kingdom, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  did  certainly  make  a  very  indignant  speech 
in  Willis's  Rooms,  in  London,  at  a  meeting  held  there  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Manchester  Magna  Charta — the  Free  Trade  measure. 
The  Duke  finding  that  Mr,  Bennett  was  offended  and  felt  himself 
injured  by  the  bill,  to  which  His  Grace  had  ^ven  support,  offered  to 
free  Mr.  Bennett  from  all  his  engagements  and  liabilities  under  lus 
lease,  and  to  pay  him  for  all  his  permanent  and  unexhausted  im- 
provements.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  the  following 
agreement  was  reduced  to  writing:— 

'*  Mr.  Bennett  having,  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on  or 
about  7th  March,  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  depressed  state 
of  the  agricultural  body,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  parliament  passed  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  importation  of  com,  expressed  his  sentiments 
concerning  that  act,  and  its  effects,  in  the  following  words,  namely — I  am 
almost  disposed  to  regard  this  measure  of  free  trade  as  a  dishonest  measure. 
I  regard  the  reduction  of  one-fourth  in  price  of  the  produce  of  farms 
through  free  trade  legislation,  as  equivalent  to  a  man's  coming  (say  Sir 
Robert  Peel)  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  marauders,  and  carrying  away  every 
fourth  stack  of  com  off  the  farm,  and  running  away  with  every  fourth  head 
of  cattle ;  it  is  about  tantamount  to  that.  Nay,  more  than  that ;  because 
that  difficulty  once  got  over,  we  might  perhaps  struggle  on,  and  be  able 
to  start  afresh.  And  the  Duke  having,  by  his  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
assisted  in  the  passing  of  that  act,  and  the  said  agreement  for  a  lease  having 
been  entered  into  previously  to  its  passing,  the  Duke,  though  by  no  means 
regarding  the  measure  as  a  prejudicial  one  to  the  ftomer,  yet,  feeling  that 
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it  would  be  an  act  of  justice  and  liberality  to  relieve  from  his  en^pigement 
a  tenant  who  had  expressed  so  strong  an  opinion,  that  the  said  act  is  calcu- 
lated to  deprive  him,  in  common  with  others,  of  a  large  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty employed  in  agriculture,  had  made  an  offer  to  the  said  William  Ben- 
nett to  release  him  from  his  said  agreement  upon  the  terms  after  mentioned, 
and  to  pay  him  for  his  permanent  and  unexhausted  improvements  upon  the 
said  farm,  according  to  a  valuation  to  be  made  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  and 
on  the  most  equitable  terms  towards  the  said  William  Bennett  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  admit  of,  &c." 

The  agreement  recited  the  facts  of  the  case  as  we  have  copied, 
and  went  on  to  provide  that  the  Duke  should  appoint  one  arbitrator 
and  Mr.  Bennett  another,  and  that  those  persons  so  appomted  should 
select  an  umpire ;  and  it  was  further  agreed,  that  the  money  awarded 
to  Mr.  Bennett  should  be,  for  "  the  live  and  dead  stock,  the  crops, 
and  acts  of  husbandry  done  to  the  fallows  that  season,  and  for  all 
permanent  and  unexhausted  improvements  completed,  or  in  course  of 
prosecution."  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  expense  of  the  reference 
to  arbitration  should  be  borne  bj  the  parties  equallj,  unless  the 
award  directed  the  Duke  to  pay  the  whole.  Now  here  was  a  beau- 
tiful little  opening  for  the  Tenant  League  system  of  valuation  to  work 
its  way,  and  show  all  its  points  of  perfection.  We  can  fancy  all 
Gallan,  the  focus  of  the  body,  in  delight,  if  Lady  Dover  would  only, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  try  the  system;  but  alas  for  all  human  hopes, 
the  result  was  pitiable ;  although  we  do  not  known  whether  the  League 
would  consider  it  so,  as  the  landlord  was  the  sufi^erer.  The  agree- 
ment having  been  signed,  an  umpire  was  selected,  a  Mr.  Stokes,  of 
Kingston,  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  valuation  was  commenced.  The 
arbitrator  was  called  in  very  often,  but  at  length  the  foUowing  sums 
were  agreed  on : — 

Valned  for  Ur.  Bennett 
£     s.    d. 

For  Live  Stock 1,174  14    6 

For  Dead  Stock 099    2    6 

Crops  and  Tillage,... 2,699  11     0 

4,573    8    0  4,200    0    0  372  18    0 

The  di£ference  in  the  valuation  arose  chiefly  on  the  grain  crops, 
and  a  crop  of  giant  sainfoin  which  had  stood  for  seed,  after  it  had 
been  mown  for  hay.  The  Duke^s  valuator  wished  that  the  grain  crop 
should  be  valued  at  the  probable  price  of  gi*ain  at  the  time  it  should 


Fur  the  Duke. 

Difference. 

£     $,    d. 

£      8.      d. 

1,150    0    0 

24    4    6 

637  12    0 

61  10    6 

2.412    8    0 

287    3    0 
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be  brought  to  market,  the  following  aatnmn.  Mr.  Bennett's  rala- 
ator  insisted  that  it  should  be  valued  at  a  pivot  scale  of  prices,  which 
had  been  inserted  in  the  lease  as  the  groundwork  for  making  qna- 
drenniai  re-adjnstments  of  rent  The  umpire  decided  with  Mr. 
Bennett's  valuator.  Thus  the  first  heavy  round  was  decided  against 
the  Duke,  and  down  he  went  at  £167,  the  difference  between  the 
probable  value  in  autumn  and  the  pivot  scale  in  the  lease.  The 
Duke's  valuator  put  the  sunfoin  at  £6  per  acre,  Mr.  Bennett's  man 
put  it  down  at  £13  the  acre;  this  made  an  item  of  £120  against 
the  Duke.  The  Duke's  valuator  thought  £250  enough  for  the  per- 
manent improvements  in  buildings,  but  it  was  set  down  at  £329 
7^.  6d.  What  a  conscientious  umpire  I  There  is  a  glowing  halo 
of  virtue  about  the  odd  6(JL 

By  the  agreement,  there  was  no  value  whatever  to  be  put  on  the 
unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Bennett's  lease ;  but  he  insisted  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  show  that  the  farm  was  worth  from  Ss,  to  10^.  per 
acre  more  in  1849  than  1831,  although  the  lease  under  which  he 
held  did  not  commence  till  1 843,  and  that  he  should  receive  7^.  6cL 
an  acre  for  the  unexpirell  term  of  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  for  347 
acres,  which  set  the  Duke  down  for  £1700.  The  Duke^s  valuator 
called  this,  very  emphaticaUj,  *'  gammon,"  and  desired  to  see  Mr. 
Bennett's  books,  that  he  might  discover  the  actual  sums  laid  out  in 
manure,  &c,  and  served  a  notice  on  Mr.  Bennett  to  produce  the 
books.  He  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  umpire  said  that  '*  it  was  not 
necessary  to  produce  any  proof  of  outlay;"  *  and  although  the 
Duke's  valuator  refused  to  go  on,  yet  the  agent  of  his  grace  thought 
it  better  to  offer  £575,  which  was  calculated  by  them  as  follows: — 
Mr.  Bennett  stated  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  agricultural  customs,  that  he  paid  annually  about  £300  a-ycar 
for  artificial  food  and  manure.  They  took  this  as  the  basis  of  their 
calculations,  and  thought  that  Mr.  Bennett  might  be  entitled  to  £300 
for  outlay  m  1848;  half  that  sum,  £150,  in  1847;  and  a  fourth, 
£75,  in  1 846 ;  and  they  offered  Mr.  Bennett  £525.  Now  this  sum  was 
too  much,  as  the  outlay,  supposing  all  Mr.  Bennett  said  to  be  true,  ancU 

•  Does  any  farmer  belonging  to  the  League  keep  books  ?  But  even  if  every 
man  did,  it  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  a  disagreeable  book  in  Ireland.  The  polling 
book  was  once  asked  for  before  an  Election  Committee  of  the  House  oi  Com- 
mons,  and  it  was  not  produced.  **  Where  is  it  ?"  said  the  chairman.  The 
answer  was—"  Be  dad,  it  fell  in  a  pot  of  broath,  an'  a  dog  ait  it !" 
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immng  that  the  witUield  books  could  prove  it,  for  1848  prodaced 
the  cn^  of  1849,  and  for  these  the  Dake  was  about  to  paj.  The 
ofifer  was,  however,  refused,  and  the  umpire  directed  the  Duke  to  pay 
for  these  improvements  £1300.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Duke 
should  paj  all  tiie  cost  of  the  reference,  the  valuation,  and  award, 
£148  1 58.    The  claun  of  Mr.  Bennett  upon  the  Duke  was  therefore 

as  follows  :«- 

£    8.    iL 
For  Crops,  Tillages,  Lire  Stock  and  Dead, 4,573    8  10 

For  Buildings,  &c.,  329    7    6 

For  Unexhausted  Improvements, 1,300    0    0 

The  Costa, 148  15    0 

6,351  11    4 

This  sum  was  awarded  to  a  tenant  leaving  a  farm  of  347  acres, 
let  to  him  at  one  period  for  £270  a-year ;  at  another,  for  £300  a-jear. 

Well,  the  Duke  paid;  paid  it  all  without  hesitation,  although  his 
valuator  protested  that  the  award  was  downright  robbeiy;  but  what 
matter,  the  umpire  had  ruled  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  produce 
the  books. 

On  Mr.  Bennett's  leaving  the  holding,  it  was  at  once  taken  by 
another  farmer,  subject  to  all  Mr.  Bennett's  covenants,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term.  He  also  took  the  live  and  dead  stock,  the 
tillage  and  crops,  at  the  valuation  put  upon  them  by  the  Duke's 
valuator,  namely,  £4200.  He  was  also  to  pay  for  permanent 
improvements  (t.  e,  buildings)  and  unexhausted  improvements  (u  e. 
manures,  &c)  at  the  sum  put  upon  them  by  the  Duke's  valuator, 
£250  in  place  of  £329  Is.  6d. ;  £250  instead  of  £1300.  There- 
fore, for  his  very  practical  attempt  at  valuation,  the  Duke  finds  him- 
self out  of  pocket  in  the  following  sums:— - 

£    8,    d. 
Excess  <tf  Value  of  Crops,  Tillage,  andDead  andLive  Stock,  372  18    0 

Excess  of  Value  onPermanent  Improvements,  Buildings,  &c,    79    7    6 
Excess  of  Value  of  Purchased  Food  and  Manure, 1,050    0    0 

1,502    5    6 
Or,  in  other  wocds,  about  five  years'  rent  of  the  holding. 

Now  here  the  reader  has  an  example,  and  a  very  unpleasant  one 
too^  of  the  dilBicQlty  of  a  valuation;  and  we  consider  this  an  un- 
fortunate casoi  as  it  furnishes  an  argument  to  those  who  deny  the 
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right  of  the  tenant  to  any  compensation,  as  they  say,  ^  How  are  we 
to  discover  the  real  valae  of  his  improrements  ?'^  Onr  objection 
is  not  to  the  valuation  of  improvements,  bnt  to  the  valuation  of  land, 
with  reference  to  the  rent  to  be  paid.  The  former  we  consider  a  jnst 
measure,  the  latter  we  look  on  as  a  Socialistic  swindle.  "  Oh,"  say 
the  League,  *'  it  is  not  a  swindle,  it  is  a  righteous  measure  ;  we  are 
the  friends  of  the  poor  ;  ours  is  the  school  of  true  political  economy, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  economic  writers  of  the  age,  Mr  John  Stuart 
Mill,  supports  us."  "  How  absolute  the  knave  is  1  we  must  speak 
by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  usl"  So  says  Hamlet  of  the 
lying  grave-digger,  and  so  say  we  of  the  unscrupulous  leaguer;  and 
that  the  reader  may  understand  the  exact  amount  of  credit  to  be 
given  to  these  men,  when  pretending  that  theirs  is  the  only  genuine 
shop  for  patriotism  and  political  economy,  we  think  it  right  to  quote 
Mr.  Mill's  opinion  of  a  valuation,  and  thus  ^*  speak  by  the  card," 
and  baffle  this  *'  absolute  knave,"  who  would  *'  undo  us  by  equivo- 
cation." At  page  404,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,"  Mr.  Mill  writes  of  such  a  valuation  as  the  Tenant 
League  demands: — 

'<  Let  us  then  examine  what  means  are  afforded  by  the  econo- 
mical circumstances  of  Ireland  for  carxying  this  change  into  efiect  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  accomplish  the  complete  abolition  of 
cottier  tenancy.  The  mode  which  first  suggests  itself  is  the  obvious 
and  direct  one  of  doing  the  thing  outright  by  act  of  parliament, 
making  the  whole  land  of  Ireland  the  property  of  the  tenants,  sub- 
ject to  the  rent  now  really  psdd  (not  the  nominal  rents)  as  a  fixed 
rent-charge.  This,  under  the  name  of  *  fixity  of  tenure,'  was  one 
of  the  demands  of  the  Repeal  Association  during  the  most  snccessM 
period  of  their  agitation;  and  was  better  expressed  by  Mr.  Conner, 
its  earliest,  most  enthusiastic,  and  most  indefatigable  aposde,  by  the 
words,  '  a  valuation  and  a  perpetuity.'  In  this  measure,  there  would 
not,  strictly  speaking,  be  any  injustice,  provided  the  landlords  were 
compensated  for  the  present  value  of  the  chances  of  increase  which 
they  would  be  prospectively  required  to  forego."  And  he  continues, 
at  page  405 — **  But  though  this  measure  is  not  beyond  the  compe- 
tence of  a  just  legislation,  and  would  be  no  infringement  of  property, 
if  the  landlords  had  the  option  allowed  them  of  giving  np  their  lands 
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St  the  fall  yalae,  reckoned  at  the  ordinaiy  number  of  years  pnrchaae, 
it  is  only  fit  to  be  adopted  if  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of  no 
milder  remedy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  complete  expropriation  of 
the  higher  dasses  of  LreLmd,  which,  if  there  is  any  troth  in  the 
prindples  we  have  laid  down,  would  be  perfectly  warrantable,  bat 
only  if  it  were  the  sole  means  of  effecting  a  greater  public  good." 

This,  as  it  seems  to  as>  is  very  nnlike  an  approval  of  the  yaluadon 
principle*  Mr.  Mill  contends,  and  jostly,  that  when  things  have 
fallen  into  a  very  wretched  state,  and  when  the  government  is 
wining  to  pay  the  landlord  the  present  valne  of  his  land,  and 
to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  probable  fiitore  advances  in  prices, 
and  when  all  the  means  of  developing  the  resonrces  of  theconntiy  have 
been  employed,  in  sneh  a  case  the  government  might  enact  a  valua- 
tion; but  it  will  be  <' perfectly  unwarrantable," unless  it  be  "the 
sole  means  of  effecting  a  greater  public  good;"  because,  as  he  writes 
in  another  place,  *^  laisser  fah^  in  short,  should  be  the  general 
practice;  every  departure  firom  it,  xmless  required  by  some  great 
good,  is  a  certain  evlL"*  Predsely,  as  a  surgeon  says,  if  a  bro- 
ken leg  cannot  be  cured  by  splints,  and  bandages^  and  time,  why 
then  we  must  only  cut  it  off;  but  we^Il  try  and  set  all  to  rights  by 
less  violent  means. 

Now  we  cannot  find  any  support  of  the  valuation  humbug  in  the 
above  quoted  extracts  fi^)m  Mr.  Mill's  book;  we  cannot  recollect 
that  any  law,  of  any  country,  enacts  it;  we  cannot  believe  that 
Duffy  or  Lucas  really  think  the  scheme  one  to  which  any  govern- 
ment ever  can,  or  ever  will,  give  assent;  but  we  know  the  dodge 
may  pay;  for  now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  preacher,  "  the  perverse  are 
hard  to  be  corrected,  and  the  number  of  fools  is  infinite." 

But  it  may  be  said  we  only  differ  with  the  plan  of  the  League, 
and  propose  no  measure  for  the  redress  of  those  evils,  which  con- 
fessedly disgrace  the  omdition  of  the  tenant  fanners  of  Ireland. 
We  have  considered  the  subject  carefully  and  anxiously;  we  have 
examined  and  compared  the  various  laws  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  passed  to  regulate  the  landed  interests  of  this  country ; 
and  we  believe,  first,  that  the  restricted  leasing  powers  ^ven  under 
settlements— the  tying  up  the  living,  and  binding  them,  as  it  were,  in 

•  Vol.  II.,  p.  518. 
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moitmain,  has  been  a  verj  serious  evil,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  tlie 
chief  caose  of  many  very  miserable  results  upon  the  state  of  Iiehmd; 
secondly,  we  consider  that  the  whole  system  of  leases  has  been  bad, 
and  reqpures  revision;  and  thudly,  we  believe  that  the  want  of 
secnrity  for  onday  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  has  been  a  fBarfol 
caose  of  injustice,  and  of  non-ptogression.  In  Mr.  Longfield's 
pamphlet,  written  for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  in  a  p(^olar  way, 
the  present  law  ef  landloid  and  tenant  <rf  pointing  out  its  defects, 
and  of  soggesting  amendments,  this  subject  is  made  plain  and  intel- 
ligible; and  our  oidy  regret  is,  that,  with  all  the  legal  learning  Mr. 
•Longfield  hasaecpiiMd,  in  prqMoing  and  oompiBng  two  sooh  adsunir 
ble  books  as  his  Treatises  on  Ejectsunt  and  Replevin,  he  lias  not 
devoted  a  quarter  space,  and  entered  more  deeply  into  the  sniijeet  of 
tenant-right  The  pamphlet  is  well  worth  reading,  and  the  sugges- 
tions m  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections,  are  entitled  to  very 
great  attration. 

YHiea  Mr.  barman  (>awfocd,  in  conjunotiQn  with  Mr.  O^Fl*- 
faerty  and  Mr.  Anstey,  introduced  his  long  looked  for  measure  to  the 
Houae  of  Gemmons  last  June,  everybody  expected  to  find  it  a 
scheme  just  and  reasonable.  The  title  was,  **  a  Bill  to  provide  for 
the  better  securing  and  regulating  the  custom  of  Tenant^Bight,  as 
IMiaotised  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  to  secure  compensation  to 
improving  tenants  in  Ir^and,  who  may  not  make  claim  under  the 
same  custom,  and  to  Hmit  the  power  of  eviction  in  certun  cssea.^' 
Kow,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  object  of  the  bill,  as  expressed  by  the 
abore  title,  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  most  landal^e;  but  the  whole 
proposed  measure  was  rendered  absurd  by  the  intended  fourth  sec- 
tion, which  enacted,  ^^  that  when  the  tenant  was  unable  to  pay  the 
stipulated  rent,  he  ^ould  be  at  liberty  to  have  the  land  valued, 
and  that  if  the  landlord  was  not  satisfied  to  set  his  land  at  a 
valuation  made  by  his  tenant's  request,  that  then  the  tenant 
should  be  entitled  to  his  full  compensation.  To  the  latter  part  of 
this  clause  we  do  not  object  We  think  that  the  tenant  should  be 
compensated  for  all  his  permanent  and  unexhausted  improvements; 
but  why  shoidd  valuators  be  called  in  to  give  their  opinion  of  the 
rentf  Let  us  sui^)ose  Mr.  Crawford's  bill  passed,  and  in  foil 
operation,  and  let  us  assume  that  one  of  Mr,  Crawford's  tenants  is 
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imable  to  pay  the  stipulated  rent,  and  let  ns  iiirther  aappoBe  that  the 
valnaton  are  upon  the  grcmnd,  and  about  to  commeiice  the  valoatioiL 
There  is  no  neoesaitj  for  electing  an  umpire,  fox  by  Mr,  Crawford's  bin 
a  list  of  persons,  selected  by  the  justices  to  act  as  umpires,  was  to 
be  made,  and  published*  Well,  the  valuation  is  commenced,  certain 
houses  are  proTcd  to  have  been  built,  and  certain  lands  are  also 
shown  to  have  been  ploughed;  but  the  house  may  be  badly  built— 
the  ploughing  may  have  been  done  in  day  land,  saturated  by  wet — 
harrowing  may  have  been  done  at  a  time,  and  in  a  places  equally 
unfit— the  manure  may  have  been  composed  of  stuff  consisting  of 
ditch  sweepings  and  weeds;  all  the  so-called  improyements  may 
have  been  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  swellmg  the  bill,  and  thus 
increasing  the  claim  upon  the  landlord.  One  of  the  valuators,  at  ail 
events,  is  a  farmer;  he  may  require  a  reduction  of  his  own  rent 
in  a  short  time,  and  will,  of  course,  find  against  the  landlord. 
Evidence  will  not  be  wanting  to  si^port  the  claim  of  the  tenant- 
sworn  testimony  can  be  procured  to  back  all  demands  for  outlay. 
Who  can  doubt  the  wide  scope  which  Mr.  Crawford's  bill  would  give 
to  peijury  and  general  dishonesty?  Who,  that  has  any  experience 
of  a  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  Can  deny  that  perjury  is  a  crime  littie 
likely  to  check  the  tenant  iarmer  who  considers  himself  or  his  friend 
aggrieved.  It  is  even  so  in  England,  for,  as  Mr.  Boniface,  agent 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  says — **  When  valuations  are  for  things 
done  in  previous  yean,  then  there  is  danger  of  folse  claims  being 
made,  supported  by  fidse  evidence."*  No  doubt  tiiis  would  be 
the  case  in  Ireland;  and  excellent  in  intention  as  Mr.  Crawford's 
bill  was,  we  rejoice  that  it  did  not  become  law — ^first,  because 
we  believe  it  struck  at  the  landlord's  right  of  property;  and, 
secondly,  we  tiiink  it  gave  a  strong  temptation  to  perjury. 

For  our  part,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  first,  Mr.  Ixmgfidd's  sugges- 
tion as  to  extended  leasing  power  should  be  at  once  adopted;  and 
we  think  that  some  such  measure  as  he  suggests  must  be  the 
groundwork  of  all  successfol  le^dation  on  the  subject  This  point 
being  settled,  we  believe  that  the  tenant-right  of  Ulster  should 
be  the  law  of  the  land;  that  is,  we  consider  that  by  act  of  par- 

*  Question  7,052,  beiNe  Mr.  Puey's  Committee. 
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Hament  the  tenant  should  have  secured  to  him  the  fall  valne  of  all 
his  permanent  and  nnexhanstible  improvements,  and  that  he  should 
be  entitled  to  sell  these  improvements  to  his  landlord,  or  to  some 
incoming  tenant,  approved  by  the  landlord.  We  think,  too,  that  all 
buildings  and  fixtures  pat  np  bj  the  tenant,  at  his  own  sole  expense, 
though  attached  to  the  freehold,  should  be  considered  the  property 
of  the  tenant,  and  if  not  purchased  \yj  the  landlord,  or  incoming 
tenant,  should  be  removable,  at  any  time,  daring  the  tenancy  of 
him  who  bought  and  erected  them,  provided  he  was  satisfied 
to  repair  any  damage  done  by  the  removal ;  and  that  tenants  might 
not  be  able  to  overwhelm  the  landlord  by  a  useless  or  needless 
outlay  in  improvements,  we  propose  that  in  the  lease  or  agreement, 
a  daase  should  be  inserted  to  the  efiect,  that  the  tenant  should 
not,  on  leaving,  be  entitled  to  payment  for  any  expenditure  during 
the  six  months  preceding  the  time  named  for  quitting,  except  made 
according  to  good  husbandry;  and  that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  any 
sum  for  improvement  in  drainage,  or  other  permanent  improvements, 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  first  agreed  to  in  writing  by  the 
landlord. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  our  sketch  is  not  sufficiently  detailed; 
but  our  only  object  is  to  show  that  we  consider  the  claims  and 
rights  both  of  landlord  and  tenant.  We  are  likewise  of  opinion, 
that  as  our  plan  assumes  a  valuation  of  the  improvements,  it  is  open 
to  all  the  evils  and  abuses  so  plunly  inherent  in  Mr.  Crawford's 
plan,  and  which  so  fully  showed  themselves  in  the  case  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Bennett.  But  the  latter  was  one  peculiar  in  its 
way;  the  cases  under  Mr.  Crawford's  bill  would  be  those  in  which 
rent— ^the  amount  of  a  future  rent — would  be  in  question.  We  really 
believe  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  suggest  any  plan 
of  valuation  quite  unexceptionable,  and  fully  agreeable  to  all  parties; 
but  we  are  convinced  that  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right  and  its  valuation 
of  improvements  might  be  safely  extended  to  the  rest  of  Ireland; 
care  being  taken  to  secure  deamess  in  the  demands,  and  by  requir- 
ing vouchers  for  claims  of  expended  capital  beyond  certain  amounts. 
To  such  a  valuation  as  this — to  such  a  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  as 
we  have  sketched,  in  outline  we  admit,  we  give,  and  shall  be  always 
ready  to  give,  our  most  ardent  support;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
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we  think  the  Tenant  Bight  agitation,  so  long  as  it  shall  daim  a  ra* 
loation  for  rent,  must  be  opposed  by  every  reasoning  man  in  the 
kingdom,  and  should  be  met,  as  eyentually  it  will,  by  all  the  rigor 
of  the  law.  Mr.  Lysaght  has  yery  ably  stated  the  probable  effects 
of  making  the  Tenant  Leagae  proposition  binding  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment    He  writes — * 

*'  1st — By  converting  the  landlord's  rent  into  a  fixed  rent-charge,  they 
would  deprive  him  of  all  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  land,  whiclx 
would  be  alienated  from  him  for  ever,  as  an  increase  in  its  value  would 
bring  no  increase  of  rent  to  him ;  and  they  would  thus  lessen  the  number 
of  persons  interested  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 

"  2nd — They  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of 
absentee  landlords,  since,  with  a  fixed  income,  which  they  would  have  no 
power  of  increasing  by  residence  on  and  attention  to  the  management  of 
their  estates,  they  would  naturally  fis  their  residence  where  they  could  per- 
sonally obtain  the  greatest  advantages. 

'*  3rd — They  would  have  a  considerable  tendency  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  food  produced  in  the  country ;  as,  under  the  present  system  of  compe- 
tition rents,  unless  a  tenant  raises  from  his  farm  agricultural  produce  of  as 
large  a  market  value,  at  as  small  a  cost  of  production  as  others  could  at  the 
time  this  rent  was  fixed,  he  cannot  continue  to  pay  the  same  rent,  and  must 
soon  resign  the  farm  to  a  tenant  of  more  skill  or  industry.  Under  the  pro- 
posed system  of  valuation  rents,  the  supposition  is  that  the  rents  would  be 
lower  than  at  present ;  consequently  there  would,  at  the  letting  of  the  farm, 
be  a  difference  between  the  rent  paid  and  that  which  it  would  be  the  interest 
of  the  tenant  to  pay  rather  than  lose  the  possession  of  the  farm ;  therefore, 
until  the  tenant,  by  mismanagement  had  reduced  the  value  of  his  farm  by 
more  than  the  difference  between  the  valuation  and  competition  rents,  it 
would  be  his  interest  to  pay  the  rent  fixed,  and  keep  possession  of  his  frirm; 
and  until  he  had  thus  far  reduced  its  value,  the  proposed  Tenant  League 
legislation  would  prevent  the  landlord's  interference  to  stay  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  his  land.  When,  however,  the  depreciation  of 
value  had  proceeded  so  far  that  no  one  could  be  found  willing  to  pay  the 
valuation  rent,  then  the  farm  would  come  into  the  landlord's  possession. 
On  a  re-letting,  a  new  valuation  would  be  made,  which  should,  on  the 
Tenant  League  principles,  be  lower  than  the  previous  one  :  thus  we  see 
that  compulsory  Tenant  Right  would  injure  both  the  landlord  and  the  com- 
munity, by  facilitating  the  depreciation  of  the  value  and  productive  capa- 
bilities of  the  land.  It  may  be  said,  the  tenant  would  sell  his  interest,  if 
unable  to  farm  as  profitably  as  others ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  two 
causes  may  lead  to  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  a  farm — first,  a  desire 
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oo  the  |iart  of  the  tenuit  to  enrich  hSmfelf  at  the  expense  of  the  ftitvre 
value  of  the  laod ;  and  secondly,  an  injudicious  system  of  fiumiog,  the  re« 
suit  of  ignorance  or  want  of  industry,  and  injurious  alike  to  the  farmer  and 
his  landlord.  The  first  clause  would  induce  the  tenant  to  keep  possession 
of  his  farm  as  a  means  of  furthering  his  supposed  interest ;  the  ignorance 
and  indolence  which  formed  the  second  cause  of  depreciation  of  value, 
would  render  the  tenant's  success  in  any  other  pursuit  even  less  probable 
than  in  fanning,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  when  combined 
with  the  pride  which  usually  accompanies  ignorance,  would  lead  him  to 
attribute  his  want  of  success  to  any  other  cause  rather  than  the  real  one,  and 
would  prevent  a  just  appreciation  of  the  most  judicious  course  to  be 
adopted. 

'*  But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Tenant  League  does  not  demand  com- 
pulsory valuation.  It  may  be  asserted  that  it  only  requires  from  the  law  a 
force  to  bind  either  landlord  or  tenant  to  submit  to  a  valuation  at  the  will  of 
either.  In  our  opinion,  this  plan  is  still  worse  than  the  tyrannical  com- 
pulsory project ;  this  latter  has  at  least  the  merit  of  a  bold  design,  even 
though  the  design  be  the  robbery  of  the  landlord ;  but  in  the  optional  va- 
luation plan  there  is  no  merit  whatever,  and  the  sole  result  likely  to  spring 
from  it  is  an  implacable  hatred  upon  the  part  of  the  landlord  towards  a 
tenant  who  would  not  be  content  to  arrange  the  amount  of  rent  without  the 
interposition  of  third  parties.  Everybody  remembers  that  when  Mr.  Pusey's 
Committee  were  suggesting  improvements  in  the  law  regarding  land,  one 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  was  the  likelihood  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant  colluding,  so  that  the  landlord  might  get  more  than  a  valued  rent, 
and  thus  defeat  the  law.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  thb  ar- 
gument, as  all  must  prove  the  utter  absurdity  of  passing  a  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  a  tenant  to  do  that  which  he  can  at  present  do  if  his  land- 
lord agree.  If  the  League  be  really  honest  in  its  intentions,  the  members 
must  go  for  the  compulsory  valuation ;  but  this  will  be  open  robbery  of  the 
landlord,  and  will  drive  Sharman  Crawford  and  all  real  friends  still  fuither 
from  their  ranks.  In  fact,  the  League  is  in  this  position ;  that  if  the  valu- 
ation is  left  optional,  the  whole  movement  is  a  humbug ;  if  it  be  made 
compulsory,  all  the  grocers,  and  mercers,  and  bakers,  and  butchers,  cre- 
ditors of  the  landlord,  must  in  justice  be  satisfied,  or  compelled  to  com- 
pound all  their  claims,  and  suffer  for  the  good  of  the  tenant  farmer ;  and 
all  these  absurdities  must  ever  occur  when  men  ask  a  government  to 
meddle  in  the  private  affairs  of  the  subject." 

We  regret  that  the  Lord  lieiiteiiaQt  has  not  long  dnce  thonght 
fit  to  cheek  this  society,  and  to  scatter  its  absurdities  for  ever,  bj 
the  suggestion  of  some  wise  enactment  for  the  protection  of  the 
tenant.  It  is,  we  know,  easy  for  a  Viceroy  to  subscribe  to  societies 
for  agricultural  improvement;  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  send  a  set  of 
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yagfiiift  teadiera  of  green-^eropping  and  subsoil  plongfaing  through 
the  ooQttkiy;  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  ooe's  self  toasted  at  piiblie 
dinnerB  as  a  real  frlfnd  to  the  agricidtiiiist.  Bat  where  is  the  real 
friendship  in  aUowing  a  society  sach  as  the  Tenant  Lei^e  to  debanoh 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  farmers?  We  can  fancj  a  Lord  lien* 
tenant  who  is  anxions  to  obtain  a  character  for  finesse,  smiling  with 
sdf-gratolaiion  at  the  Tenant  Bight  movement;  we  can  easilj  nn- 
derstand  that  a  bold,  nnscmpnloas  Viceroy  maj  say,  **  It  is  quite 
tme  that  this  Tenant  League  agitation  must  injure  the  country.  I 
am  satisfied  that  after  a  time  disorganization  will  prevail  if  I  aliew 
the  movement  to  continue.  I  shall  be  able  to  cmsh  it,  as  I  did  the 
heroes  of  the  Ballingany  cabbago-garden^  and  their  hopes,  and  in 
cmdiing  this  movement,  I  may  be  aMe  to  strangle  for  ever  pnMie 
^irit  in  Ireland."  But  would  these  be  the  words  or  the  thooghts 
of  an  honest  man  or  a  great  statesman?  Beyond  all  doubt.  Lord 
Glaiendon  did  ably  and  humanely  8q>pre8S  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
which  so  disgraced  the  oonntry  in  1848;  but  if  he  believe  that  no 
mischief  can  arise  firom  this  Tenant  League  agitation,  we  think  he 
is  entirely  mistaken.  It  is  quite  true,  as  his  great  ancestor  writes^ 
that  ^*  the  strength  of  rebellion  consists  in  the  private  gloss  which 
every  man  makes  to  himself  upon  the  declared  argument  of  it,  not 
upon  the  reasons  published  and  avowed,  how  specious  and  popular 
soever;  and  thence  it  comes  to  pass  that  most  rebellions  expire  in  a 
general  detestation  of  the  first  promoters  of  them  by  those  who  kept 
them  company  in  the  prosecution,  and  discover  their  ends  to  be  very 
different  from  their  profession."*  This  was  written  of  a  successful 
rebeltion.  Our  Irish  rebellions  have  been  ever  unsuccessful,  but  yet 
we  have  had  full  means  of  proving  all  the  baseness  of  ''the  pro* 
moters,"  and  have  "  discovered  their  ends  to  be  very  diffbrent  from 
their  professions."  Yet  with  all  this  knowledge — with  the  fact 
before  them  that  Mr.  Dufiy,  when  on  his  trial,  brought  Dr.  Blake, 
the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop,  to  swear  that  at  the  veiy  time  when 
the  Nation  newspi^>er  was  most  rebellious  in  its  writings,  Dufiy,  its 
proprietor  and  chief  literaiy  supporter,  was  expressmg  to  him  veiy 
opposite,  very  peaceable,  and  loyal  sentiments,  our  people  are  still  as 
eanly  duped -as  ever.    They  are  wUling  to  follow  Duffer's  advice-* 

*  Lord  Clarendon's  Efisays^*'  On  Liberty." 
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the  J  are  readj  to  shont  for  Lucas,  a  man  who  has  been  every  shade 
of  belief;  and  who  has  come  here  a  trafficker  m  politics  and  nltra* 
montane  religion;  and  although  Lord  Clarendon  may  find  that  the 
societies  these  men  have  started  save  him  the  necessitj  of  an 
extenfflve  staff  of  Dobbins^  yet  Ireland's  interest  demands  the  trial 
of  another  and  a  sterner  line  of  policy. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  this  society  is  a  most  dangerous 
one,  and  likely  to  be  of  infinite  disservice  to  the  country.  We  admit 
that  the  evils  of  the  land  system  are  great;  and  we  consider  that  the 
only  means  of  effectually  checking  them  is  by  a  full  and  perfect  amend* 
ment  of  the  entire  code.  But  how  can  we  expect  this?  We  have 
seen  every  thing,  and  every  interest,  preferred  to  Ireland's  by  the 
imperial  parliament  Manchester  has  been  considered  of  more 
importance  than  our  whole  island;  Birmingham  has  been  looked 
npon  as  superior  to  the  entire  of  Munster.  Lord  John's  only  wish 
appears  to  be  to  find  the  readiest  way  of  showing  his  entire  con- 
currence in  the  selfish  sophistries,  and  platitudinous  tirades  of  Oobdea 
and  Bright  To  please  these  men  we  have  seen  Ireland's  sole 
means  of  support,  agriculture,  scattered  to  the  wind;  for  the  benefit 
of  the  English  manuflEtcturers  Ireland  has  been,  firom  the  highest 
to  tiie  lowest  of  her  sons,  pauperised.  Well,  has  it  been  asked,  and 
ably  answered: — 


«( 


Why  is  Ireland  a  burdeiuome  beggar  ?  Why  is  she  a  cancer  in  the 
body  politic  ?  Why  are  her  representatives  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of 
contempt,  and  why  does  the  house  groan  when  they  rise  to  speak  ?  How 
is  it  that  her  fields  are  empty  and  desolate,  and  her  workhouses  crowded 
literally  with  armies  of  paupers?  Five  thousand  human  beings  shut  up  in 
one  union — five  thousand,  in  one  district  alone,  quartered  in  an  enormous 
barrack,  and  eating  in  idleness  the  bread  of  the  industrious !  Five  thou- 
sand who  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  that 
rich,  but  desolate  and  unproductive  land. 

*'  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  causes  of  this  frightful  state  of  things  ? 
We  are  told  to  the  poor  laws — ^to  the  tenure  of  land — ^to  the  defective  pro- 
vision for  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant — ^to  the  nature  and  in- 
herent qualities  of  the  people.  Nonsense;  all  these  phenomena  are  but 
effects,  not  causes.  We  must  look  further  back  in  the  history  of  Ireland 
if  we  want  to  find  out  the  cause.  We  must  probe  deeper  if  we  would  find 
out  the  obstruction  which  prevents  the  flow  of  a  healthy  circulation  through 
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the  system.  Sir  Winston  Barron  was  not  very  wide  of  the  mark  when  he 
mentioned  the  abolition  of  our  protective  policy  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
Ireland's  increasing  distress.  But  he  did  not  go  quite  fax  enough  back. 
Had  he  looked  more  carefully  into  the  conunerdal  history  of  his  country,  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  policy  of  Manchester,  which  that  turbulent  and 
greedy  district  has  from  time  to  time  forced  upon  various  parliaments  by 
pressure  from  without,  has  been  the  great  upas  tree  that  has  overshadowed 
Ireland,  and  withered  the  growth  of  her  infant  manufiu^tures  ere  they  could 
well  take  root 

**  For  the  sake  of  feeding  the  prosperity  of  Manchester — ^for  the  sake  of 
giving  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  monopoly  of  manuiactures  in 
cottons  and  woollens,  the  English  parliament  crushed  in  her  powerful  grasp 
the  tender  growth  of  Ireland.  Manchester,  which  now  seeks  to  bolster  her 
trade  by  free  imports,  then  sought  to  protect  herself  by  restrictive  legislation 
from  competition — ^not  merely  the  competition  of  foreign  countries,  but 
from  a  competition  consequent  on  the  nascent  development  of  the  industry 
and  resources  of  an  integral  portion  of  the  BritisK  empire.  Parliament,  in 
obedience  to  the  clamour  of  Manchester,  said  to  Ireland: — We  well  know 
that  you  have  ftciltties  not  inferior  to  Lancashire  for  the  production  of 
cottons,  woollens,  and  linens,  but  you  shall  not  make  use  of  the  gifts  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  you,  because  we  mmi  foster  Manchester,  and  Man- 
chester says  she  cannot  stand  open  competition,  or  run  in  the  race  at 
even  weights. 

'*  Well,  the  result  of  this  policy  was,  that  we  forced  Ireland  to  become  a 
purely  agricultural  country.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  became  the  sole 
channel  in  which  Irish  capital  could  direct  itself,  and  the  sole  field  in  which 
Irish  industry  could  exercise  itself.  Ireland  became,  perforce,  a  nation  of 
small  hrmcn;  and,  as  in  all  instances  where  there  is  no  admixture  of 
manufacturing  population  to  afford  a  market  at  home,  became  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  demand  of  consumers  without  her  own  boun- 
daries. This  condition  begot  naturally  an  extravagant  and  unreasoning 
pasrion  for  the  possession  of  land.  It  was  the  parent  of  the  middleman  and 
con-acre  system,  and  of  the  vicious  and  mischievous  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  about  which  we  have  so  much  evidence,  and  which  we 
have  made  such  feeble  efforts  to  amend.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, Ireland  contrived  to  make  progress.  She  exported  large  quantities 
of  provisions  to  our  colonies,  and  supplied  England  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  with  com  and  cattle,  an  amount  which  increased  as  consumption 
trod  hard  on  the  heels  of  production  in  this  country. 

«  Well,  this  market  became  thus  the  sole  dependence  of  the  Irish  pro- 
ducer, and  in  spite  of  many  obstacles  she  made  a  good  deal  of  profit  out  of 
it.  Manchester,  however,  has  again  stepped  in ;  and  the  British  parliament, 
yielding  to  her  clamour,  has  again  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  Irish 
producer.    We  have  taken  away  from  him  the  English  and  the  colo. 
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nial  markets,  and  have  handed  them  over  to  the  American,  the  Pole,  and 
the  Frenchman,  because  Manchester  fancied  it  would  bokter  up  her  totter- 
ing monopoly.  The  result  his  been  the  displacement  of  Irish  produce  to 
the  value  of  nearly  £6,000,000  annually,  and  the  emigration  of  her  capital, 
and  the  best  of  her  labour,  to  those  countries  to  which  we  have  transfened 
our  custom."* 

Just  so,  when  the  com  laws  were  nnder  discussion,  the  Messrs. 
Storge  asserted,  at  a  public  meeting,  that  Odessa  wheat  conld  not 
be  deliyered  in  England  at  less  cost  than  20^.  the  quarter,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  price  at  Odessa;  bat  within  the  past  eight  months 
several  hnndred  cargoes  have  been  sold,  and  delivered  at  London 
and  Liverpool,  for  32a,  and  Sis,  per  quarter.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Examiner^  estimated,  in  bis  "  Influences  of  the  Com  Laws,''  the 
cost  of  the  shipment  of  wheat  firom  Dantzig  to  London,  inchiding 
commission,  at  2*1  s.  9d,  the  quarter;  but  at  present  the  best  Dantzic 
wheat  is  offered  in  Leith,  free,  for  about  44«.  the  quarter.  And 
Mr.  M'Oulloch  stated  in  1845 — "  It  rarelj  happens  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  import  good  wheat  into  this  country  witb  a  low  duty 
of  5^.  or  6^.  a  quarter,  and  that  under  such  a  system  we  should 
be  supplied  with  com  when  it  was  reallj  wanted,  and  with  the 
quantity  wanted.*'  So  much  for  Manchester  economic  sdence,  and 
bungling,  spurious  Brammagem  prophecies.| 

Although  we  think  no  Irishman  can  deny  the  tmth  of  the  above- 
quoted  powerful  statement  of  our  wrongs,  yet  we  know  that  Bright 
and  Milner  Gibson  may  glorify  themselves  at  a  Manchester  tea- 
party,  and  proclaim  themselves  the  friends  of  the  people — ^that  Cob- 
den  may  cry,  like  little  Jack  Homer,  ''  what  a  great  boy  am  11*' — 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  all  these  will  abuse  the  Irish  landlords- 
men  who  in  many  instances  have  done  more  good  for  their  tenants, 
and  endured  more  vexation  and  expense  in  assisting  them,  than  all 
the  cotton-spinners  in  Lancashire  put  together  have  thought  of  at- 
tempting for  their  hard-worked  people.      We  have  stated  facts, 

•  Manung  Pati,  April  10th,  1851. 

t  I'he  average  quantity  of  French  flour  imported  into  Liyerpool  weekly, 
is  40,000  sacks ;  13,000  sacks  have  heen  imported  into  Ireland.  In  the  flrst 
quarter  of  the  present  year  France  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
792,923  cwt.  of  flour,  and  600,000  quarters  of  com.  Nice  news  for  the 
Irish  millers. — See  Lord  GlengalTs  able  speech,  delivered,  Houh  of  Lords, 
May  \2th. 
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strongly^  bat  truly;  and  we  repeat,  that  Lord  Clarendon  owes  to  the 
Qneen  he  represents,  to  support  a  just  Tenant  Right  bill,  and  to  pnt 
down,  bj  the  power  of  the  law,  this  mischief-spreading  Tenant 
League.  We  know  that  tenants,  heretofore  contented,  have,  within 
the  past  six  or  eight  months,  become  dissatisfied  with  thdr  condition, 
and  careless  of  their  farms.  We  know  that  a  fium  was  let,  twelve 
months  since,  to  a  tenant  who  had  placed  his  own  rent  upon  it;  and 
yet  this  same  man  is  now  discontented.  He  pays  a  fair  rent,  but  then 
his  landlord  is  not  a  **  dormant  partner;"  and  so  the  tenant  thinks 
himself  a  victim.  Money  has  been  squandered,  and  turbulent  feel- 
ings have  been  excited  through  the  country  by  the  electioneering 
speeches  of  the  vagrant  and  mountebank  League  spouters*  It  is 
easy,  very  easy,  to  induce  gentlemen  to  contest  elections  on  Tenant 
League  principles.  A  respectable  gentleman,  and  a  clever  one  too, 
such  as  Mr.  Maguire,  can  be  seduced  or  inveigled  into  spending  his 
money;  an  amiable,  well-meaning  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
Foozle  in  his  disposition,  like  Sergeant  Shee,  may  be  induced  to 
tumble  on  the  platform  for  the  special  profit  of  Messrs.  Dnfiy,  Lucas, 
aud  Go. ;  but  the  question,  and  the  important  one,  is — can  this  state 
of  things  continue,  and  continue  to  the  destruction  of  order  and  right 
feeling  in  Ireland?  We  really  and  sincerely  believe,  that  if  a  just 
measure  of  relief  for  both  landlord  and  tenant  were  passed,  the 
present  cry  would  be  at  once  silenced.  We  do  not  mean  a  strangled 
bill,  such  as  Sir  William  Somerville  introduced,  but  one  securing  to 
the  tenant  every  farthing  of  his  outlay.  The  present  system  is  so 
bad,  that  it  cannot  last;  or  if  it  be  upheld,  the  ruin  of  Ireland  must 
follow  from  its  continuance.  Thirty  years  ago.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrote—*'  The  time  will  come  when  the  whole  land  will  be  hypothe- 
cated to  the  poor,  and,  by  the  strongest  and  most  unexpected  of  re- 
volutions, the  labourers  in  the  country  will  be  substantially  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  rental  of  that  soil  in  which  participation  is  now 
refused  them."  Prophetic  language!  The  time  has  come  in  Ire- 
land; and  by  the  misgovemment  of  England — ^by  the  absurdity  of 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  political  economy,  the  whole  land  is 
''hypothecated  to  the  poor.*'  In  Eilrush  and  Castlebar,  "the 
labourera  are  substantially  in  possession  of  the  whole  rental  of 
the  soil*'      All  is  hypothecated — the  very  huts  sold — all,  all  is 
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swamped  by  the  rate,  **  uaqtie  ad  codum  d  ad  infemoe.^  The  time 
for  delay  is  passed;  the  farmer  is  every  day  leaving  our  shore;  his 
indastry  and  capital  are  being  taken  from  ns  for  ever;  the  evils  of 
the  land  system — the  evils  which  drive  him  from  ns,  are  plain  and 
foDy  known.  It  is  the  dnty  of  the  minister  to  remedy  these  evils, 
and  to  remedy  them,  heedless  of  the  yelping  of  a  demagogne  fiu^on, 
or  the  opposition  of  a  selfish  oligarchy. 


Art.  v.— transatlantic  COMMUNICATION. 

1.  Plan  far  Shortening  the  Time  of  Passage  between  Jiew  York 
amd  Tjondan^  with  documents  rdatmg  thereto^  including  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  RaUway  Convention  at  Portland^  Maine,  Port- 
land: Harmon  and  Williams,  1850. 

2.  Final  Eqtort  of  the  Officers  employed  on  the  Surv^  of  the  Line 
for  the  Quebec  and  Halifax  Eailway,  with  the  subsequent  Corres' 
pondence  thereon,  and  on  thePuhlic  Works  in  Canada.  Presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty, 
Feb.  1849.     London:  William  Clowes  and  Sons,  1849. 

3.  Gfalway  Transatlantic  Steam  Padcd  Company  Nautical  and 
Statistical  Report,  with  Time  and  Traffic  Tables.  Dnblin : 
Mnllany,  1851. 

Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  consider  and  recommend  a  general  system  of  railways  for  Ireland 
published  their  report.  Amongst  other  subjects  of  importance  which 
came  under  their  notice,  and  to  which  they  devoted  a  conaderable 
portion  of  their  attention,  was  the  inquiry — ^Does  Ireland,  as  com- 
pared with  England,  offer  any  peculiar  fodlities  for  a  steam  commu- 
nication with  America? 

**If  the  question,"  write  the  Commisnoners,  *'  were  limited  to  the  con- 
udention  of  the  fecility  with  which  a  voyage  could  be  made  from  port  to 
port,  the  answer  must  necessarily  be  in  the  aflSrmative ;  for  not  only  are  the 
southern  and  western  harbours  of  Ireland  nearer  to  America  in  lineal 
distance,  but  they  are  also  more  favourably  situated  as  regards  the  prevailing 
winds  and  currents  of  the  Atlantic.  This  fact  has  been  so  thoroughly 
established  in  the  parliamentary  reports  on  the  western  harbours  of  Ireland 
in  1834,  and  in  the  first  and  second  reports  on  the  public  works  of  Ireland, 
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«s  to  render  any  further  enquiry  on  the  subject,  in  this  place,  quite 
unnecessary. 

**  A  saving  in  distance  is  always  an  object  of  importance  in  steam  navi- 
gation, but  it  is  of  peculiar  value  when  the  entire  voyage  is  supposed  to 
verge  on  the  point  which  will  scarcely  admit  of  the  carriage  of  sufficient 
fuel,  exclusive  of  any  other  cargo. 

**  But  the  subject  includes  a  wider  range  of  inquiry  than  that  which 
depends  on  the  distance  from  point  to  point.  It  involves  also  a  considera- 
tion relative  to  the  amount  of  probable  traffic,  and  how  far  it  may  be  such 
as  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  of  a  more  remote  position. 

'*  On  the  wholey"  conclude  the  Commimoners,  after  minutely  enquiring 
into  the  subject,  '*  we  consider  that  Cork,  under  present  circumstances, 
will  answer  every  purpose  for  which  a  western  port  can  be  required  to  pro- 
mote a  steam  communication  with  America.  It  offers,  however,  at  this 
moment,  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  a  port  where  vessels  may  complete 
their  supply  of  fiiel  previous  to  taking  their  final  departure." 

This  report  is  valuable  for  two  reasons.  It,  in  the  first  place, 
establishes  beyond  a  donbt  that  Ireland  possesses  natural  facilities  for 
commonication  with  the  New  Woild,  superior  beyond  all  comparison 
to  those  possessed  by  England ;  and  secondly,  that  notwithstanding 
the  varions  difficulties  which  at  that  period  existed,  from  the  want  of 
internal  communication  througli  Ireland,  an  Irish  port  was  even  then 
admitted  to  possess  advantages  which  were  not  shared  in,  by  any  of 
the  English  packet  stations.  Yet  when  we  consider  that,  since  the 
time  when  the  above  was  written,  many  great  and  important  changes 
have  taken  place;  that  the  social  condition  of  the  country  has  been 
revolutionized,  the  fiicilities  for  travelling  wonderfully  increased,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  every  avenue  connected 
with  social  comfort  and  commercial  advancement,  have  efiected  a 
lasting,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  prospects 
of  the  future;  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  conclusions  at  which  the 
Commissioners  then  arrived  must  be  considerably  afiected  by  the 
change. 

The  question  therefore  is,  how  fiir  the  commercial  and  social  wants 
of  the  British  empire,  and  her  North  American  colonies,  demand, 
under  existing  circumstances^  the  establishment  of  a  Transatlantic 
Packet  Station  at  some  one  or  other  of  the  western  ports  of  Ireland? 
That  some  change  and  improvement  on  the  present  mode  of  commu- 
nication would  be  advisable  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt;  and  we  should 
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have  derived  bnt  litUe  benefit  from  the  experience  of  the  kst  few 
years,  in  what  we  may  call  the  science  of  international  commnni- 
cation^  if  we  were  slow  to  admit  the  tmth  of  this  remark.  By  what 
means  this  result  may  be  effectuated,  is  a  consideration  of  the 
highest  possible  importance,  and  its  solnlion  is  now  felt  by  all  chiases 
of  the  public  as  a  question  involving  the  future  interest  and  com- 
mercial welfare  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,  the  security  and  attachment  of  our  North  American  colonies. 

But  now  that  the  question  has  begun  to  be  mooted — now  that 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  Committee  appointed  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  subject  will  recommend  some  change  upon  the  present 
system — ^it  is  proper  that  the  public  should  take  care  that  that  change 
will  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  public  necessity.     It  is  quite  absurd 
to  imagine  that  the  removal  of  the  packet  station  fix>m  Liverpool  to 
Holyhead — ^the  latter  harbour  requiring  an  immense  outlay  of  money 
to  adapt  it  for  such  a  purpose — or,  as  has  been  lately  insbted,  that 
while  Liverpool  should  still  continue,  as  now,  to  be  the  packet 
station  for  the  reception  of  passengers  and  parcels,  the  mails  should 
be  taken  in  at  Holyhead — ^it  is  quite  absurd,  we  repeat,  to  imagine 
that  the  public  will  be  satisfied  with  such  a  recommendation.     The 
Commissioners  may  perhaps,  have  to  meet  the  opposition  of  a 
powerful  and  wealthy  bnt  prejudiced  class;  they  may  perhaps,  give 
way  and  yield  to  the  influence  brought  to  bear  on  them,  and  agree 
to  a  resolution^  which  amounts  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  as- 
sertion, that  Holyhead  is  nearer  to  America  than  Galway  or  Valencia; 
this  event  may  happen,  and  the  solution  of  the  question  may  be  thus 
deferred,  but  it  cannot,  in  consequence,  be  permanently  postponed. 
So  evident  are  the  advantages  presented  by  the  selection  of  an 
Irish  port  for  the  purposes  of  **  Transatlantic  Communication,''  that 
before  long,  private  enterprise  and  private  capital,  will,  we  have 
little  doubt,  take  the  matter  out  of  the  control  of  the  government, 
and  establish  at  some  one  of  the  western  harbours  of  Ireland  a 
packet  station,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  great  national 
undertaking. 

In  laying  before  the  reader  the  following  considerations,  we  would 
wish  to  premise,  that  it  is  our  anxious  desire  to  discuss  this  question 
on  grounds  which  affect  the  interests  of  the  empire  at  large.   We  are 
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heartily  tired  of  that  class  of  persons  who  devote  the  entire  of  their 
time,  in  extracting  from  the  history  of  the  last  three  centuries  in- 
stances of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  English  gOTemment 
towards  this  country,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  venting  their  spleen, 
or  aven^ng  the  shades  of  disappointed  expectations.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  useful  purposes  that  a  sense  of  past  misconduct,  ac- 
companied by  a  desire  to  atone  for  past  errors  by  the  pursuit  of  a 
different  policy  for  the  future,  should  generally  prevail.  It  is  igno- 
rance^  or  a  wilful  denial  of  just  claims,  which  we  alone  censure  and 
deprecate.  The  events  of  the  past,  save  so  fieir  as  they  affect  the 
future,  should  be  for  once  and  for  ever  forgotten ;  and  a  copious 
draught  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
physic  ever  administered  to  the  Irish  people. 

But  holding  such  opinions,  we  nevertheless  claim  our  just  rights, 
and  assert  our  privfleges;  as  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign,  we 
claim  to  be  treated  on  equal  terms  with  our  other  fellow-subjects; 
we  object  to  be  dealt  with  as  mere  Irish.  As  a  portion  of  the 
British  Empire,  we  object  to  the  preference  of  one  dass  or  one  lo- 
cality over  the  other,  in  a  matter  which  equally  concerns  and  affects 
all,  except  that  preference  is  the  result  of  superior  merit;  and  we 
arraign  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  any  and  every  set  of  men 
— ^however  numerous,  however  wealthy,  and  however  influential — 
who  use  the  advantages  they  naturally  enjoy,  to  mislead  those  who 
confide  in  their  representations,  and  who  postpone  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth  to  theur  own  aggrandisement 

We  feel  some  difficulty,  we  must  confess,  in  bringing  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  Commissioners  will  arrive  at  a  conclusion  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Transatiantic  packet  station  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.  The  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  demand 
it;  Ireland  espedally  requires  it — ^not  so  much  to  satisfy  as  to  create 
a  want;  and  the  Britbh  states  of  North  America  join  in  claiming 
from  Her  Majesty's  government  the  adoption  of  some  measure  to 
arrest  the  rapid  progress  of  decay,  now  so  visible  in  her  commercial 
interests. 

Many  years  have  not  yet  elapsed,  since  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  Transatlantic  packet  station  at  Havre,  or  some  other  French 
port,  in  preference  to  a  British  one,  was  seriously  discussed  by  the 
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commercial  worid;  and  the  mode  then  adopted,  for  the  fnirpofle  of 
retaining  to  Great  Britain  the  yast  benefits  she  has  since  enjojed, 
was  by  providing  facilities  for  commnnkation  between  the  two 
conntries  superior  to  those  which  then  existed,  or  which  were  likelj 
to  be  adopted  bj  the  French  government  We  are  not  so  smie  that 
the  advantages  of  a  French  port  have  ceased  even  jet  to  be  dis- 
cossed;  the  reasons  therefore  which  were  formerij  nrged,  and  the 
means  which  were  then  adopted,  for  the  porpose  of  seeming  to 
Great  Britiun  the  advantages  above  allnded  to,  now  operate  with 
donble  force,  and  are  now  more  than  ever  necessary  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  retaining  them. 

The  natoral  position  of  Ireland  on  the  map  of  Europe  at  once 
suggests  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  for  this  puipose;  and  it 
should  at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
benefit  accruing  from  a  vojage  shorter  by  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles,  which  would  alone  be  gained,  but  that  the  length  of  pas- 
sage in  point  of  time  would  also  be  decreased  in  a  proportion  fiir 
greater  than  the  distance  saved;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  a  much 
greater  speed  can  be  attained  to  by  a  steam- vessel  in  a  short  and 
safe  voyage,  than  in  a  longer  and  more  hazardous  one;  beudes,  too, 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  passage,  and  that  the  most  dangerous 
portion  of  it,  will  be  avoided,  the  risk  to  which  human  life  is  exposed, 
thereby  decreased,  and  a  vast  gain  to  the  mercantile  community 
effected,  in  consequence  of  the  lesser  risk  incurred. 

We  have  therefore  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  estabUsb, 
by  our  succeeding  observations,  that  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can packet  station  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  is  a  matter  of 
equal  importance,  whether  the  welfare  of  our  North  American  co- 
lonies, the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  or  the  commercial  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  be  taken  into  condderation. 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Commissioners  of  Western  Har- 
bours, in  1834,  is  exceedingly  important,  as  showing  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  men  who  were  fully  qualified  to  form  a  correct 
and  proper  judgment  on  the  matter;  and  we  feel  desirous  of  laying 
before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  their  Report,  inasmuch  as 
they  bear  directly  on  the  question,  and  as  there  are  many  who  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Report  itself. 
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detain  Beaufort,  hydrographer  to  the  Admiraltj,  was  asked  by 
the  Commissionen — 

**  What  would  be  the  advantages,  with  respect  to  embarkation  for  the 
west  and  south  of  Europe  and  America  generally,  by  choosing  a  harbour 
on  the  west  of  Ireland,  instead  of  one  within  the  channel  ?  The  first  object 
of  vessels  bound  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  the  West  Indies,  on  the  sup- 
position of  an  adverse  wind,  is  to  get  far  enough  out  of  the  channel,  to  be 
able  to  adopt  either  tack,  without  fear  of  the  land :  for  when  it  blows  hard 
no  ship  can  work  to  windward  without  sufficient  room  to  make  long 
stretches,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  changes  of  winds  and  tides.  The 
next  object  is,  when  once  fidrly  out,  to  gain  sufficient  westing  to  fetch 
round  Cape  Finestere.  Ncfw  hjf  taUmg  from  a  port  en  the  wtit  coatt  of 
Ireland  both  theee  objecte  are  eeatred." 

The  Duke  of  Welliiigton  stated  it  to  be  his  opinioD,  without  any 
doubt — 

«  That  communication  would  be  carried  on  with  much  more  certainty 
from  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  than  it  is  now  from  Falmouth,  or  any 
port  to  the  eastward." 

Mr.  Charles  WHliams  considered — 

**  That  general  advantages  would  result  to  commercial  correspondence, 
and  much  convenience  afforded  to  all  who  are  interested  in  it,  if  a  conunu- 
nication  between  the  western  part  of  Ireland  and  the  American  continent 
were  established.** 

In  addition  to  which.  Captain  Bnrgoyne  stated — 

**  That  there  would  seem  strong  .reasons  to  believe  that  a  packet  station 
from  the  most  western  port  in  Ireland  might  be  advantageous  to  the 
empire ;  first,  it  would  shorten  the  voyage  in  some  degree  in  distance,  and 
in  a  great  degree  in  time ;  secondly,  it  would  materially  benefit  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  the  revenue,  by  lengthening  the  transit  through 
the  country." 

Captiun  Evans,  R.N.,  stated  in  his  examination,  that  it  was  his 
opinion — 

**  That  if  the  communication  through  Ireland  were  improved,  the  sea 
voyage,  undoubtedly,  would  possess  very  great  advantage  over  the  sea 
voyage  from  any  port  in  England." 

Since  that  period  the  commonication  through  Ireland  h€u  been 
improvedi 

Sir  John  FranUm,  for  whose  safety  so  many  exertions  are  now 
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being  made,  added  his  testimony  to  the  above;  and  as  it  is  very 
important  and  bears  strongly  on  the  sabject,  we  ventore  to  give  an 
extract  from  it,  in  addition  to  the  above: — 

•*  Bo  you  conceiTe  the  establishing  a  communicatloD  between  the  British 
empire,  and  the  North  American  colonies,  and  North  America  generalljr, 
through  that  country,  would  be  of  euemtial  ben^  to  Lrdaandt  I  ikmk  w, 
deddedbf, 

*'  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  also  be  attended  with  advantage  to  the 
empire  in  genenl  ?  I  think  it  would,  inasmuch  as  it  would  greatly  improve 
Ireland  itself;  the  very  circumstance  of  the  employment,  and  the  facilitating 
the  means  of  conveyance  from  one  place  to  the  other  in  that  country, 
would  be  advantageous. 

"Ton  conceive  the  facility  of  conveyance  between  thu  country  and 
America  would  be  facilitated  by  its  passage  through  Ireland  ?  Tlie  time 
would  be  saved  very  much ;  and  if  there  were  certain  ports  prepared  to 
receive  ships,  I  think  many  vessels,  that  now  come  round  to  Liverpool,  and 
other  places,  would  have  no  objection  to  bring  cargoes  to  the  western 
ports  of  Ireland,  supposing  there  were  pilots  for  each  harbour,  and  they 
were  properly  lighted  and  buoyed." 

Here  then  lies  the  real  secret  of  the  opposition  to  this  measure. 
Well  do  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  know  how  the 
result  would  in  a  short  time  prove  the  truth  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
words: — '* Many  vessels,  that  now  come  round  to  Liverpool,  and 
other  places,  would  have  no  objection  to  bring  cargoes  to  the  western 
ports  of  Ireland.'' 

"  NoUmdi  sunt  tibi  mores" 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  those  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  fully  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  and  uninfluenced  by  any 
feelings  of  self-interest  in  the  result  Stronger  evidence  on  this 
subject  could  not  possibly  be  desired. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  packet  station  on  the  western  coast  of  Irehind  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  empire  at  large.  Europe  has  now  enjoyed  a 
peace  of  unparalleled  duration;  it  is  probable  that  the  time  will 
come,  sooner  or  later,  when  a  war,  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  will  arise.  If  snch  does  occur,  a  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  never  before  equalled,  will  most  probably  form  its  chief 
characteristic     We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  mysteries  concealed 
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behind  the  veil  of  the  fbtare;  bnt  it  does  not  require  any  great  skill 
in  the  prophetic  art  to  foretell,  that  an  European  war,  or  a  war  for 
the  protection  of  onr  North  American  colonies,  is  neither  an  impossi- 
bility or  an  improbability.  Now,  what  will  be  said  of  the  following 
facts: — In  the  month  of  November,  1779)  Admiral  Christian  em- 
barked at  Plymonth  in  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies;  after  repeated  attempts  to  dear  the  channel,  he  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  return,  and  defer  his  departure  until  the 
month  of  March  in  the  following  year,  Agidn,  in  the  year  1818, 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  the  greatest  inconyenience  was  expe- 
rienced from  the  delay  of  a  fleet  of  transports  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Joseph  York;  the  troops  had  been  embarked  in  England, 
and  the  fleet,  having  come  out  into  the  channel,  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  Cork  harbour  where  they  were  detained 
for  several  weeks.  If  such  occurrences  were  to  take  place  in  the 
next  war,  how  awful  might  not  the  consequences  be.  Bnt  what  is 
the  evidence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoo,  the  best  authority  on 
such  a  subject?  In  alluaon  to  the  delay  of  Admiral  Christian's 
fleet,  in  1779)  he  states: — 

**  I  should  think  that  if  such  preparations  for  the  establishment  of  a  port 
upon  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  as  are  now  under  consideration,  had 
at  that  time  been  made,  and  supposing  that  there  had  been  the  means 
of  collecting  and  embarking  such  a  body  of  troops  at  that  port  at  that 
time" — (and  let  our  readers  remdbber  that  such  means  now  exist) — *<  the 
yiolent  gales,  which  prevented  the  progress  of  that  fleet,  would  have  been 
a  fair  wind  for  the  first  part  of  the  voyage,  and  would  have  enabled  this  fleet 
to  have  made  such  progress  as  that  it  would  have  arrived  in  the  West 
Indies  in  a  very  short  space  of  time." 

Twelve  vessels  of  this  fleet,  not  being  able  to  weather  the  beak 
of  Northland  in  their  attempt  to  reach  Torbay,  were  lost,  with 
all  hands  on  board.  The  establishment  of  such  a  station  would  bo, 
in  the  contingency  of  a  war,  of  the  highest  importance  to  onr  mer- 
cantile marine.  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  captures  made  by  the  French  cruisers,  during  the  late  war,  were 
effected  in  the  channel,  at  no  great  distance  from  Brest  This  por- 
tion of  the  voyage,  by  far  the  most  dangerous  for  homeward  bound 
vessels  with  valuable  cargoes,  would  be  avoided,  and  the  voyage 
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itself  shortened  by  a  distance  of  little  less  than  200  miles  from 
Falmouth;  nor  even,  making  dne  allowance  for  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  steam  navigation,  can  the  benefits  to  be  derived  be 
disregarded. 

Captain  Hajnes  was  asked: — 

•*  Do  you  conceive  that  the  choice  of  a  suitable  harbour  for  steam  veueit, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  would  considerably  increase  the  naval 
means  of  these  countries  in  time  of  war  ?    Certainly. 

'*  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  an  harbour  would  also  facilitate,  and  take 
away  much  of  the  danger  now  existing  in  our  communication  with  our 
colonies  in  time  of  war  ?  It  would  eeriamfy  defeat  the  efUerpriee  if  tucft 
endeere  as  iemed  forth  fitm  the  north-weet  parte  of  Rwwe,  who  were  eon- 
tinmalfy  harraaemg  our  convoffe  m  Ae  hat  war,  and  loohxeg  out  for  our  home- 
ward bound  pachets,  which  were  frequent^  charged  with  conveyance  ofepecie," 

It  can  hardly  then  be  denied,  giving  its  dne  weight  to  the  above 
evidence,  that  it  is  the  imperative  dnty  of  her  Majesty's  government 
to  take  such  steps  as,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  will  prevent  the  re- 
occorrence  of  such  mismanagement  as  we  have  above  alluded  to, 
add  materially  to  the  effective  working  of  onr  naval  resources,  and  to 
the  safety  of  onr  commerce. 

The  selection  of  any  particular  port  for  the  purposes  of  "  Transat- 
lantic Communication"  is  a  question  of  minor  importance  when 
compared  with  the  grand  object  of  the  movement — that  of  assert- 
ing the  pre-eminent  advantages  possessed  by  Ireland  for  such  a 
purpose.  Galway,  Valencia,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  other  ports,  have 
their  advocates  and  claims.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  their  respective  merits;  we  have,  no  doubt,  selected  Galway 
as  the  port  best  adapted  in  our  minds  for  the  purposes  of  a  Transat- 
lantic packet  station,  and  we  have  arrived  at  that  condnsion  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  various  documents  which  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  wish  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  claims  (and  they  are  many)  of  any  of  the 
other  ports  we  have  mentioned  above.  As  far  as  Limerick,  how- 
ever, is  concerned,  we  must  state  our  belief,  that  its  chances 
of  success  are  materially  injured,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  errors 
committed  by  the  commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Shannon.  A  vast  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  by 
them,  and  though  we  are  far  from  saying  that  much  good  has 
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not  been  effected,  yet  we  believe  that  the  funds  voted  by  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose,  might  have  been  turned  to  a  much  better 
account.  We  challenge  those  gentlemen,  who  have  had  the  control 
of  the  undertaking,  to  deny  that  gross  errors  have  been  committed  as 
regards  the  levels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athlone. 

There  are  few  ports  in  Europe  so  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  *' Transatiantio  Communication"  as  that  of  Galway. 
Situated  in  latitude  53^  13'  north,  and  90^  13'  west  longitude, 
it  is  only  about  2,000  miles  distant  from  Cape  Canso,  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  line  of  railway  from  Galway  to  Dublin,  is,  we 
may  say,  now  complete;  while  the  metropolis  of  the  world — ^the 
scene  of  the  world's  fancy  &ir — may  now  be  reached  in  less  than 
twelve  hours  from  the  latter  city.  As  to  the  frudlilies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ''Ferry;"  the  usual  line  of  route,  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  passes  near  Cape  Canso,  thence  along  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  continuing  parallel  to  the  shore  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Maine,  at  length  arrives  at  its  final  destination — ^New  Yori^  The 
distance  fix)m  Cape  Cause  to  New  York  is  about  1,000  miles,  being 
about  the  same  by  land  as  by  sea,  which  distance  can  be  traversed  in 
nearly  one-third  less  lime  by  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  Of  this 
1,000  miles  about  400  may  at  present  be  travelled  by  railway  from 
New  York  to  Boston,  and  thence  to  Portland;  while  it  is  proposed 
by  a  company  which  has  lately  been  formed — ^the  European  and 
North  American  Rulway  Company — ^to  complete  the  line  to  Hali- 
fia.  From  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances  a  &ir  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  vast  and  important  nature  of  the  changes 
sought  to  be  effected  in  the  mode  in  which  ''  Transatlantic  Commu- 
nication" is  at  present  carried  on. 

There  is  no  harbour  in  the  world,  except  perhaps  Vigo  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  which  can  compare  with  Galway  in  the  advantages 
it  derives  from  its  natural  position.  The  superficial  extent  of  Gal- 
way bay  is  about  400,000  fathoms,  wlule  there  is  a  depth  of  water 
at  low  tide  varying  from  ten  to  three  fathoms  in  different  places. 
The  facilities  presented  for  the  entrance  of  the  tide  by  the  channels 
formed  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  Arran  islands,  and  which 
increases  the  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  by  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  according  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  prevents  the  formation 
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of  sand  banks,  or  dangerous  cnrrents.  The  Blackhead  moontidiiSy 
rimng  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  to  the  height  of  1,027  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  renders  the  approach  for  all  homeward  bound 
vessels  particnlarlj  safe,  being  visible  at  many  miles  distance,  bodi 
north  and  soath,  of  the  proposed  line  of  navigation.  The  bay  itself 
writes  Captain  Bichards — a  gentleman  who,  from  long  personal 
experience,  has  had  every  opportunity  of  gaining  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  subject, 

**  Is  of  easy  access,  and  a  good  outlet.  The  Arran  Islands  break  off  the 
western  sea,  and  there  is  good  shelter  for  ships  to  bring  inside  of  the  great 
island,  with  westerly  wind  in  summer  time.  The  land  is  high  and  bold, 
has  an  excellent  light,  which,  being  Tery  high,  is  easily  discovered  coming 
from  the  westward,  and  it  is  a  noble  landfall  for  vessels  running  up  the  bay 
of  Galway.  Gregory's  Sound  is  a  safe  passage.  If  to  the  north,  the 
Slyne  headlights  at  night,  and  the  lighthouse  by  day,  are  good  marks  for 
the  northern  passage,  which  is  wide.  The  Clare  mountains  and  land  are 
high,  and  therefore  easily  made  out,  more  especially  as  I  have  found  that  the 
bay  is  not  frequented  by  thick  fogs,  such  as  exist  on  the  south  coast. 
Blackhead  is  a  fine  bold  landmark,  and  has  good  shelter,  with  south-west 
winds.  There  is  a  good  light  on  Mutton  Island,  by  which  you  are  to 
move  on  to  the  roadstead,  which  has  a  stiff  blue  clay  bottom." 

This  description  proves  Galway  to  possess  the  natural  qualities  of 
a  first-dass  harbour;  but  it  is  peculiarly  well  situated  as  regards  a 
most  important  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  Transatlantic 
packet  station*  The  mean  durection  of  the  average  winds  on  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland  is  of  the  highest  importance,  when  com- 
paring the  relative  merits  of  different  harbours.  With  a  view 
to  this  consideration,  the  coast  of  Galway  possesses  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. When  Captain  Beaufort,  to  whose  opinion  we  before 
alluded,  stated,  as  the  result  of  his  experience^-'*  That,  in 
comparing  the  coasts  of  the  two  countries,  Ireland  seems  to  have 
this  advantage — that  a  vessel  once  out  of  any  of  her  western 
harbours  can  weather  the  hnd,  either  on  one  tack  or  the  other." 
He  must  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  chiefly  from  a  consideration 
of  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind.  '*  During  the  last  ten  years," 
he  states,  ''there  were  in  each  year  186  days  of  westerly  winds, 
and  101  days  of  easterly,  the  general  mean  wind  for  the  whole 
period  was   S.   80^  W.— ^bout   the  sixth  part  of   each  year. 
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JoBt  then,''  he  adds,  '^  in  the  ratio  of  this  prevalent  wind  is  the 
advantage  of  preferring  a  western  harbonr."  Now  let  ns  for  a 
moment  consider  in  what  manner  this  SW.  wind  is  likely  to 
affect  the  coast  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Galwaj.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  Galwaj  wonld  in  consequence  become,  dnring  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  year,  a  lee  shore,  and  therefore,  more 
or  less  dangeroos  for  vessels  approaching  from  the  westward;  and 
qneries  have  been  distributed  by  the  Commissioners  at  present 
sitting  on  this  inquiry,  as  to  whether  Galway  is,  or  is  not,  a 
lee  shore  dnring  the  prevailing  W.  and  SW.  wind.  At  first  sight 
this  question  seems  to  materially  affect  the  chums  of  Gralway,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  dear  ideas  upon  the  subject:-— 

*'  What  is  technically  called  a  lee  shore,"  writes  Captain  Richards,  in  a 
letter  with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  "  is  a  wind  blowing  at  right  angles 
on  the  bearings  of  the  shore ;  the  wind  should  be  from  N  W.  to  K.  to  make 
Galway  a  lee  shore,  or  at  right  angles  withKE.  to  £.,  so  that  the  preTailing 
wind,  say  SW. — that  is,  between  south  and  west — would  be  an  along- 
shore wind,  or  parallel  with  the  shore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galway ; 
whereas,  the  same  wind  would  make  the  entire  coast,  from  Cork  to  the 
Blaskets,  a  lee  shore,"  He  further  adds—*'  The  wind  which  would  make 
Galway  a  lee  shore — that  is,  a  NW.  wind — makes  the  atmosphere  quite 
clear,  so  that  a  ship  may  boldly  approach  the  land." 

A  glance  at  the  position  of  Galway  Bay  on  the  map  of  Ireland 
win  explain  Captain  Richards'  observations. 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  the  prevailing  winds  on  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland  are  such  as  would  enable  a  vessel  to  approach  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galway  with  perfect  safety;  that  the 
same  observations  cannot  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  any  other 
port  on  the  western  coast;  and  finally,  that  during  the  continuance 
of  winds  which  blow  at  right  angles  to  the  shore,  the  atmoiq^^here  is 
perfectly  dear,  and  firee  from  thidn  and  foggy  weather. 

Among  other  interesting  information  to  be  derived  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Captain  Beaufort  are  some  calcnktions  on  the  effect  of  the 
prevuling  winds  on  the  westward-bound  vessels  starting  from  ports 
within  the  Channel,  and  from  harbours  on  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land, req[>ecdvdy.  From  a  careful  comparison  of  the  log-books  of 
thirty  vessels,  he  found  that  the  result  gave  a  saving  of  4^  days  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  station;  and  he  adds  what,  by  the  way,  is  most 
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important  in  the  consideration  of  this  qnestion,  *^  that  celerity  is  not 
the  onlj  point  of  contrast;  the  saving  of  fonr  or  five  days  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  vessels,  and  in  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
passengersi  are  considerations  of  mnch  weight;"  and — ^what  we 
may  here  state  in  order  to  anticipate  an  objection — **  that  thoogh 
a  steamer  succeeds  in  getting  to  windward  against  the  wind,  yet  it 
has  a  most  powerM  effect  in  checking  her  velocity  when  against 
her,  and  therefore  my  reasoning  would  iUU  apply ^  though  in  a  less 
proportion." 

Since  the  above  evidence  was  given,  vast  improvements  have  no 
doubt  been  made  in  the  science  of  steam  navigation;  but  notwith- 
standing,  the  reasoning  on  which  Captain  Beaufort's  condusioiis  are 
founded  is  manifestiy  correct,  and  the  conclusions  themselves  are 
consequentiy  entitied  to  weight 

In  addition  to  the  several  advantages  above  enumerated,  it  most 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  route  firom  a  western  port,  such  as  Gal- 
way,  to  Halifi&x,  may  be  traversed  with  much  less  risk  than  the 
usual  course  from  Liverpool  or  Holyhead.  Among  other  matters 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  with  the  approach  of  summer  vast  blocks 
and  banks  of  ice,  becoming  separated  from  the  continent,  are  carried 
down  from  the  northern  latitudes,  by  the  force  of  the  Gulf  stream, 
into  warmer  dimatcs;  where  the  stream  having  lost  a  portion  of  its 
violence,  they  remun  in  a  measure  stationary,  until  finally  yielding 
to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  they  dissolve,  and  sink  into  the  ocean. 
The  force  and  direction  of  the  Gulf  stream  has  established  the  fiict, 
that  a  space  varying  from  15  to  20  degrees  is  left  comparatively 
free  for  all  purposes  of  navigation.  Those  who  have  made  fi^ 
qnent  voyages  across  this  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  can  certify  to  this 
fiict;  indeed,  the  loss  of  the  iU-foted  ^  Prendent,"  fit>m  some  such 
cause,  as  it  is  well  conjectured,  proves  sufficientiy  the  danger  which 
is  incurred.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  the  direct  course  of  vessels 
fit>m  the  port  of  Ghilway  lies  through  a  much  greater  portion  of  this 
open  path,  than  that  of  vessels  which  are  compelled  to  pursue  a 
more  southerly  course. 

Nor  can  Galway  be  said  to  be  deficient  in  the  artificial  improve- 
ments necessary  for  a  first-rate  harbour.  There  is  hardly  any  other 
port  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  which  would  require  a  less  out- 
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lay  of  money  to  fit  it  for  the  proposed  station.    Her  floating  docks 
occupy  at  present  a  space  of  fiye  acres,  and  are  eamly  capable  of 
farther  en]ai^;ement  if  necessary.    There  is  no  lack  of  room  or  capa* 
bilities  for  the  formataon  of  wet  docks,  where  the  railway  embank- 
ment  runs  across  Lough  Atalia*    But  the  final  completion  of  the 
nulway  firom  Mollingar  to  Galway  giyes  it  an  undoubted  adyantage 
oyer  the  other  harbours  which  daim  the  &yoarable  dedsion  of  the 
Gonunisdoners.    We  haye  already  alluded  to  Limerick-   In  addition 
to  the  drcumstances  which  we  haye  mentioned  aboye,  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary,  if  Limerick  were  selected,  to  construct  a  rail- 
way to  Tarbert.     Valentia  and  Beerhayen  must  abandon  their 
cbums,  at  all  eyents  until  the  resources  of  the  country  are  more  de- 
yeloped,  and  railways  which  do  not  now  exist  haye  been  constructed* 
As  fitf  as  Cork,  too,  is  concerned,  we  fear  that  it  can  hardly  expect 
a  recommendation  in  its  fiiyour.     If  Cork  occupied  a  more  westerly 
position,  we  would  not  for  a  moment  dispute  its  daims;  it  would 
then  undoubtedly  possess  eyery  qualification  for  the  purpose;  but 
Ck>ik,  at  the  yeiy  most,  is  only  adapted  for  a  port  of  caU;  this, 
indeed,  was  admitted  so  long  ago  as  the  Report  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  in  1 838,  a  portion  of  which  we  haye  extracted  aboye. 
But  there  are  serious  objections  in  our  minds,  to  a  port  of  call 
under  any  circumstances;  there  is  always  delay  attending  stoppages 
of  this  kind,  and  of  course  in  bad  and  stormy  weather  there  is  in- 
creased danger.    Captain  Richards  weU  remarks — 

*'  That  there  ii  double  risk  in  putting  into  two  ports,  a  greater  anxiety 
to  the  captain,  and  dissatisfkction  to  the  passengers.  The  great  horror  of 
a  captain  is,  the  approaching  land  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  while  the 
delay  could  scarcely  be  calculated  to  belesa  than  twenty-four  hours.*' 

We  fear,  too,  that  the  difficulty  in  leaying  the  harbour  during  the 
prevalence  of  southeriy  winds,  must  materially  injure  her  daims* 
Captain  Richards  states,  **  that  with  a  stiff  southerly  wmd  yessels 
cannot  beat  out,  owing  to  the  'heayy  cross  sea  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  increased  by  an  ebb  tide."  Cork  was  also  especially 
txdittidai  firom  the  recommendattion  giyen  by  the  seyeral  gentlemen 
who  were  examined  by  the  Western  Harbour  Commissioners,  in 
fayor  of  a  western  packet  station.  Viscount  Beaufort  was  asked, 
whether  he  induded  Goiki  when  he  spoke  of  a  southern  or  western 
port— 

u 
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**  No,"  said  he,  '*  I  do  not  include  any  port  in  which  the  wind  vhich 
will  take  you  on  your  voyage  will  not  permit  you  to  go  out  of  it." 

'  AguB  Captain  Hajnes  considered  ''that  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
getting  convoys  out  of  Cork  harbour."  Sir  John  Frankfin  conceived 
that  the  objection  he  had  to  ports  within  the  channel  applied,  though 
not  so  strongly,  to  Cork  harbour;  while  Mr.  Williams  stated  ''that 
the  situation  of  Cork  was  unfavourable  on  account  of  the  set  of  the 
current,  and  that  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  sailing  fi:oni 
a  port  west  of  Cape  Clear." 

We  ahnost  antidpate  that  the  objection  will  be  again  urged,  that  the 
advantage  presented  by  steam  navigation  removes  all  these  difficulties. 
We  have  already  presented  to  our  readers,  some  cadence  on  this 
point,  and  we  venture  to  add  this  one  additional  extract  on  the 
maimer  in  which  the  more  general  employment  of  steamers  would 
affect  the  above  conclusions  : — 

Mr.  Williams  examined. 

"  What  time  do  you  suppose  a  fint-class  steamer  would  take  to  go  against 
a  strong  gale  of  wind  from  Cork  to  the  longitude  of  one  of  the  Western 
haii>our8  ?  We  have  found  a  day  occupied  in  coming  from  Cork  to  the 
parallel,  of  the  Western  ports,  and  we  had  to  put  back  again  to  Cork.** 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Packet  Station  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Ireland,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vast  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  empire;  and  secondly, 
tiiat  the  port  of  Galway,  from  its  geographical  position  and  natural 
advantages,  possesses  suffident  merits  to  justify  its  sdection  for  the 
purposes  of  "  Transatiantic  Communication."  It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, before  proceeding  further,  to  enquire  into  the  practicability  of 
canying  out  the  scheme  through  the  medium  of  private  specuhi- 
tion,  in  case  the  English  government  refuse,  as  we  fear  they  wiU 
do,  to  promote  this  national  undertaking  with  pecuniary  assistance. 

The  distance  of  Liverpool  from  new  New  York  is  calculated  to  be 
about  3,100  miles,  and  it  is  conceived  that  the  voyage  is  capable  of 
being  performed  in  from  six  to  eight  days,  instead  o^  as  at  present, 
fburteen.  This  vast  difference  could  of  course  only  be  effected  by  the 
joint  combination  of  the  following  circumstances  : — ^by  shortening 
the  sea  voyage ;  by  completing  the  proposed  railway  from  Waterville 
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to  Halifiiz;  andbj  placing  on  the  line  between  Gkdwajand  the  latter 
barbonr,  steamers  of  greater  size  and  power  than  those  at  present 
in  ose.  It  is  calcnlated  that,  by  their  dispensing  with  many  matters 
which  are  at  present  necessaiy  in  consequence  of  the  greater  length 
of  TOjrage,  the  passage  may  be  performed  in  such  a  time  as  would 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  pablic,  and  return  a  fair  and  satisfactory 
remuneration  to  those  who  should  join  in  the  enterprize. 

The  adoption  of  any  one  or  other  of  the  above  proportions  would 
of  course  tend  to  shorten  the  passage  considerably  in  point  of  time, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  proposed  railway  finom  Hali&x  to  Waterville 
cannot  be  completed  in  less  time  than  three  or  four  years,  the  re- 
sult which  majf  he  at  some  future  time  arrived  at,  can  only  be  ap- 
proximated to  at  the  present 

Boston  has  heretofore  been  fixed  on,  as  the  port  of  embarkation 
on  the  other  side  of  the  <*  Atlantic  ferry;"  and  it  is  conceived  that 
the  increased  amount  of  passenger  traffic,  the  carriage  of  valuable 
goods  and  parcels,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  would  alone 
amply  repay  the  outlay  expended  by  a  company  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  canying  into  effect  the  proposed  design.  We  will,  therefore, 
nmply  enquire  into  the  grounds  of  this  expectation,  and  lay  before 
our  readers  some  of  the  calculations  on  which  the  Galway  Trans- 
atlantic Steam  Packet  Company  claim  their  patronage  and  support. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  at  any  length,  in  how  short  a  space 
of  time  the  voyage  might  he  effected^  by  placing  on  the  line  vessels 
of  from  2,000  to  2,500  tons,  and  of  800  to  1000  horse  power— ves- 
sels  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  M'Calmont,  might  at- 
tain a  speed  of  from  1 5  to  17  miles  an  hour,  and  consequently  perform 
the  voyage  in  a  proportionately  short  time.  We  conceive  it  more 
advisable,  to  base  our  present  observations  on  the  results  attiuned  to 
by  vessels  constructed  in  similar  respects  to  those  at  present  in  use, 
belong^  to  the  Cunard  Company. 

Assuming  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  to  be  about 
3,100  miles,  and  from  Galway  to  Boston  to  be  2,600,  there  would 
be  a  distance  of  500  miles  of  a  sea  voyage  gained  by  adopting  the  pro- 
posed route,  being  a  cQstance  equivalent  to  the  distance  between 
Liverpool  and  Galway  and  between  Boston  and  New  York.  Assum- 
ing, then,  the  latter  to  be  200  miles,  we  would  have  a  distance  of 
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300  miles,  representing  the  distance  between  Liyar{H)ol  and  Galway, 
which  might  be  performed  in  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hoars,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Dublin  and  Mnllingar  railway.  Awmming  these 
estimates  to  be  correct,  we  have  obtained  sofficient  data  for  calcnla^ 
ing  the  time  oocnpied  by  either  route,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  time  saved  by  adopting  one  in  preference  to  the  other. 

From  a  return  calculated  fix»m  the  '*  average  time  taken  by  all 
the  Atlantic  steam  ships,  fast  and  slow,  to  perform  the  voyage  to 
and  from  liverpool  to  Halifax  and  New  York,"  in  the  year  1849, 
we  find,  that  the  average  speed  attained  to  in  the  outward  passage 
was  8^  knots  an  hour,  and  on  the  homeward  about  9;  the  time  con- 
sumed on  the  entire  voyage,  by  the  present  route,  being  as  foDows: 


Dm    Honn. 

_- /erpooi  to  new  X  ork      IS        10 

From  New  York  to  Liverpool     12         2 


From  Liverpool  to  New  Tork      IS        10 


But  by  taking  advantage  of  the  proposed  route,  via  Galway  and  Bos- 
ton, and  making  use  of  the  railways  at  present  in  existence,  we  may 
attain  the  following  results: — 

Du[8>     Honn. 

From  Liverpool  to  New  Tork     12         0 

From  New  York  to  Liverpool     10        16 

Or  in  other  words,  combining  the  above  two  tables—- 

Old  Boata       N«ir  Boatai 
From  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  back    25  12  22    16 

Being  a  difierence  of  2  days  20  hours  on  the  entire  voyage,  in  fiivor 
of  the  route  proposed.  The  following  table  will  enable  our  readers 
to  calculate  this  result  for  themselves;  we  have  taken  it,  with  a 
slight  alteration,  from  the  third  pamphlet  affixed  to  the  conmience- 
ment  of  this  paper: — 


liTnpool  to  Now  Tork, 

via  QMlwKy.                 D.  H. 

Liverpool  to  Galway    ...    0  12 

Galvay  to  BottoD        ...  11  0 

Boiton  to  New  York  ...    0  12 


12    0 


New  Tork  to  LtTopool, 

via  Galwajr.  D.  H. 

New  York  to  BoatoD    ...    0  12 

Boston  to  Galway 9  16 

Galway  to  Liverpool    ...    0  12 

10  16 


We  may  here  remark,  that  the  period  of  twelve  hours  allowed  for 
the  passage  by  steam  and  rail  from  liverpool  to  Galway,  is  some- 
what longer  than  that  set  forth  in  a  government  return,  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  similar  distance,  and  to  which  we  will  presentiy  rrfer. 
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Now  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  tlds  saving  of  2  days  20  hours  is 
based  upon  two  assmnptions — first,  that  no  greater  speed  can  be  at- 
tained to  than  that  now  found  ayaihible  by  the  yessels  belonging  to 
the  "  Cnnaid"  Company;  and  secondly,  that  the  railway  from  New 
York  (at  present  completed  as  far  as  Waterville)  will  never  be  ex- 
tended to  Halifax,  Now,  it  is  most  probable  that  both  these  events 
will  take  place,  and  that  at  no  lengthened  period.  Of  coarse  if  they 
do,  the  passage  will  be  performed  in  a  shorter  period  It  is,  indeed, 
generally  admitted  that  steam  navigation  is  bat  in  its  in&ncy;  and 
there  is  also  every  reason  to  sappoee  that  the  railway  finom  Halifax 
to  Waterville  will  be  shortly  commenced,  so  that  the  saving  of  time 
of  2  days  20  hoars  at  present  attainable,  will,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  be  increased  to  twice  that  amoant;  bat  taking  matters  as  they 
are,  the  resalt  is  of  great  importance,  when  the  amoant  of  interest  on 
mercantile  bills,  insarance,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessels  employed, 
and  many  other  drcomstances,  are  conadered. 

The  foUowing  retom  was  handed  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners to  Lord  Monteagle,  who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
development  of  this  question,  last  December,  and  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  the  deputation  of  Irish  members  who  waited  on  them  in 
furtherance  of  the  movement  We  allude  to  it,  principally,  because 
it  has  been  put  forward  by  the  commissioners  as  affording  a  conclu- 
sive answer  to  arguments  advanced  in  fiivour  of  an  Irish  Packet 
Station:— 


PiSet 


Galway, 

Tarbert 

Cork, 

ValenciB, 

Beerhaven, ... 
Crookhaven,.. 


Ttane 
from 
Holyhead 
tofhe 
Fort 


10  13 

11  8 
11  29| 
13  20 
13  40 
13  49i 


Length 

of  Voyage 

to  New  York. 


D. 

10 
10 


8  m 

733 


10  12  44 


10 
10 
10 


4  44 
7  38^ 
7    0 


Total  fttnn 

Holyheed 

toMewTork. 


n. 
10 


B.     M. 

18  39} 
10  18  41 
10    0  18 
10  18    4 
10  21  18} 
10  20  49} 


Lengtii 

ttfna. 

Holyheaid 

to  New  York] 

direct 


11 


3  49} 


Savliigby 

Oommimi- 

cation 

ffo  an 

MBhPort 


B.     M. 

920 
9    8} 
3  36 
9  45} 

6  31 

7  0 


How  this  table  is  clearly  inaccurate.    In  the  first  place,  the  length 
of  voyage  finom  Holyhead  direct,  is  stated  to  be  11d.  3h.  49^11., 
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whereas  we  have  shown  above,  from  a  calcnlalioii  of  the  tune 
occupied  by  all  vessels  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  during  the 
year  1849,  that  it  cannot  be  performed  in  less  than  13d.  IOh.  from 
Liverpool  by  the  direct  route,  so  that,  unless  the  difierence  of  2d. 
6h.  is  occupied  by  the  voyage  from  Holyhead  to  Liverpool,  the 
statement  is  wholly  false.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  the  time  occupied 
by  the  voyage  from  Galway  would  amount  to  IOd.  8h.  16m.,  being 
only  9h«  20m.  less  than  from  Holyhead;  if  this  be  so^  a  vessel 
starting  from  Holyhead  would  in  nine  hours  and  a  half  reach  the 
longitude  of  Galway,  and  taking  the  rate  of  sailing  to  be  as  we 
have  stated,  nine  knots  an  hour  at  the  very  outside,  a  vessel  leaving 
Holyhead  could  only  have  proceeded  about  ninety  miles  down  the 
Channel,  when,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  commissionerB, 
it  would  have  shortened  the  length  of  its  voyage  by  some  two 
hundred  miles. 

The  Galway  Transatlantic  Steam  Packet  Company  propose  to 
commence  operations  with  a  capital  of  £300,000,  it  bong  intended 
to  place  but  three  ocean  steamers,  of  about  1500  tons  burden,  on 
the  line.  It  is  calculated  that  these  vessels  would  cost  about 
£75,000  each,  thus  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  the  sum 
of  £75,000  for  current  expenses  and  contingencies.  It  was  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances  that  the  "  Cunard ''  Company  first 
commenced  their  prosperous  career,  and  so  successful  has  it  been, 
that  within  littie  more  than  ten  years  from  the  period  when  it  was 
first  formed,  they  have  increased  their  fleet  from  three  vessels,  repre^ 
senting  3,900  tons,  to  nine,  representmg  a  total  of  15,650  tons. 
We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Galway  Company  should  not  be 
equally  successful  If  this  splendid  result  was  consequent  on  the 
amount  of  freight  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying,  there 
might  be  some  doubts  as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  Galway 
line,  once  goods  are  generally  forwarded  direct  to  their  place  of 
destination,  unless  indeed,  as  we  think  we  will  hereafter  show,  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  fright,  and  other  considerations,  would 
render  the  route  via  Galway  more  speedy  and  economical;  but  the 
case  is  fiur  otherwise  when  the  prindpal  source  of  profit  is  derived 
from  the  fiires  of  passengers  and  the  conveyance  of  the  mails. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  of  success,  when  the  convenience  of  a 
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short  ToyagOi  with  more  moderate  fares,  would  combine  to  attract 
the  great  majority  of  travellers. 

It  is  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Galwaj  Company  that  these 
vessels  *'  may  be  built  to  accommodate  150  cabin  passengers,  50 
steerage  passengers,  and  to  carry  200  tons  of  frdght,  in  addition  to 
the  coals,  while  the  saving  of  600  miles  in  the  distance  would 
enable  them  to  make  18  trips  per  annum,  at  the  average  rate  of  8^ 
or  9  knots  an  hour  on  the  outward,  and  9  knots  on  the  homeward 
voyage.*'  The  Cunaid  vessels  have  only  been  able,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  distance,  to  perform  15  trips  in  each  year,  while,  of 
course,  the  quantity  of  room  for  the  carrying  of  freight,  if  any,  is 
dinunished  by  the  necessity  of  having  an  increased  quantity  of  coaL 
The  amount  of  coal  saved  by  each  vessel  in  the  year  would  thus 
amount  to  nearly  3000  tons,  provided  the  same  number  of  trips 
were  made  by  the  Ghdway  vessels  as  are  now  made  by  those  of  the 
Cunard  Company;  or,  supposing  1000  tons  to  be  used  for  each  trip 
from  liverpool,  the  same  quantity  would  enable  the  vessels  from 
Galway  to  run  eighteen  times  across,  which  would  only  enable  those 
fit>m  Liverpool  to  perform  fifteen  trips. 

It  is  quite  manifest  therefore  that  the  cost  of  working  the  Galway 
line  YniHl  be  frir  less  expennve  than  that  of  working  the  <*  Cunard 
Company,"  and  consequently,  the  former  could  afford  to  take  much 
smaller  &ies  than  the  latter.  The  Galway  Company  have  therefore 
calculated  that  the  &res  of  £27  10«.  and  £12  lOs.  for  the  first  and 
second  classes  respectively,  via  Galway  to  New  York,  will  remunerate 
them  as  well  as  the  present  &res  of  £35  and  £20  from  Liverpool 
do  the  Cunard  Company.  There  is  certainly  an  important  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  charged;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  will, 
in  addition  to  the  several  other  inducements,  be  sufficient  to  attract 
the  vast  majority  of  Transatlantic  travellers. 

The  saving  in  the  conveyance  of  goods  is  of  equal  value  and 
importance.  The  proposed  company  offer  to  carry  goods  frt>m 
Liverpool  to  New  York  for  £5  per  ton,  being  £2  less  than  that 
charged  from  Liverpool  direct.  The  following  would  thus  give  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  expected  profits  of  the  company  on  each 
ship :-— 
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70  PaasengeiB,  at  £25  each,  for  18  trips   •••     £31,600 
200  Tons  of  Goods,  at  £5  per  ton,  do.        ...     £18,000 


£49,500 
Deduct  30  per  cent  on  cost  of  constraction.,.     £22,500 


Profit  per  annnm,  each  vessel         £27,000 


C( 


This  estimate,"  says  the  prospectus,  ^  which  is  based  on  the 
number  of  passengers  ai  present  carried  on  each  passage,  would 
leave  the  Galwaj  Company  a  profit  of  upwards  of  30  per  cent  on 
called  up  capitaL"  It  will  be  observed  that,  even  in  the  event  of 
there  being  no  traffic,  the  proceeds  of  the  passengers'  fives  would 
leave  the  sum  of  £9000  as  a  clear  profit  over  the  working  expenses 
of  each  vessel,  and  that  this  estimate  is  firamed  independently  of  any 
profit  which  might  be  derived  firom  the  conveyance  of  the  mails. 

As  a  question  of  finance,  the  establishment  of  a  packet  station  on 
the  west  coast  of  Irehind  ought  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
"  reformers.''  If  we  take  the  item  in  the  estimates  of  steam  com* 
munication  to  North  America,  we  find  that  the  sum  paid  by  the 
country  to  the  "  Ounard"  Company  is  £145,000  per  annum,  for 
78  trips,  or  39  voyages  in  the  year.  This  would  make  the  postage 
amount  to  £3718  per  voyage,  or  about  £169  as  the  expense  of 
each  day.  Now,  if  the  communication  was  carried  on  via  Galway, 
we  have  already  shown  that  above  two  days  will  be  saved  on  each 
voyage,  or  £338,  amounting  to  a  saving  in  the  year  on  postal  com- 
munication of  the  sum  of  £13,282. 

Agun,  if  we  take  two  of  the  principal  items  in  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  America  to  this  country,  we  will  find  abundant 
reasons  for  concluding  that,  at  the  above  rates,  the  vessels  employed 
would  seldom  perform  a  voyage  without  being  completely  freighted* 
The  shipment  of  cotton  alone  requires  a  tonnage  of  about  half  a 
million  of  tons  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  conveyed  to  this  countiy. 
This  traffic  will  most  probably  affi)rd  sufficient  employment  by  itself 
for  whatever  room  the  vessels  could  spare;  while,  in  such  case,  the 
average  freight,  amounting  to  about  one  penny  per  tt>.,  would  leave 
a  handsome  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  company. 

We  have  shown  above  that  the  vessels  proposed  to  be  placed  on 
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this  line^  may  be  acoommoclated  to  the  carriage  of  freigbt  to  the 
amount  of  about  200  tons;  bat  by  oon^tnicting  these  yessela  on 
improTed  prindples,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  a  mndh  larger 
ayailable  sfiaoe  may  be  obtained  in  vessels  of  equal  tcMmage.  It  is 
stated  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  AdvocaU  of  the  30th  Oct, 
1850,  that  by  the  constmction  of  engines  on  improved  prindples, 
snch  as  those  at  present  in  nse  in  H«  M.  S.  ^'  Retribution," 
«<  Sphynx,"  '*  Furious,"  and  others,  that  a  saving  of  360  tons  in 
weight  might  be  effected  in  the  construction  of  engines  aloncb 
Now  ojfgnming  that  the  vessels  should  be  similar  in  all  other 
respects  to  the  **  Gunard  liners,"  there  would  be  a  cq^bOity  of 
carrying  fully  500  tons  of  freight  on  each  trip;  or,  on  the  a^iet 
hand,  in  case  such  should  not  be  required,  we  would  have  the  same 
power,  of  say  800  horses,  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  a  weight  less 
by  500  tons.  The  manifest  result  would  be  a  greater  velocity;  but 
assuming,  as  we  think  we  fiuriy  may,  that  this  space,  capable  of 
carrying  500  tons  weight,  should  find  firom  various  sources  full 
cargoes  on  every  voyage,  the  Oalway  Company  would  derive  from 
each  vessel,  whatever  profit  would  arise  firom  the  carriage  of  450O 
tons  of  firdght  to  and  firom  America  once  in  every  year. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  neither  the  Gfalway  Company 
or  any  other  steam  packet  company  can  ever,  if  it  confines  itself  to 
the  mere  purpose  of  conveying  passengers  and  parcels,  engross  any 
ocmsiderable  portion  of  the  traffic  between  tiie  two  countries;  for  if 
r^ndity  of  communication  be  the  chief  point  sought  after,  every 
other  object  must  be  made  subservient  to  it;  but  it  is  quite  plain, 
nevertheless,  that  if  the  conveyance  of  goods  was  attempted,  a  great 
saving  in  point  of  time  over  the  present  system  could  be  attained 
to  in  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  by  the  proposed 
route. 

We  have  stated  that  500,000  tons  of  shipping  are  annually 
required  for  the  trans-shipment  of  cotton  fix)m  America  to  Great 
Britain,  and  it  would  appear,  firom  the  following  extract,  that  by 
adopting  the  Galway  route  the  saving  finom  insurance  alone  would 
amount  to  £135,000  a-year.  The  difference  in  this  respect  would 
«« be  quite  two  per  cent,  which  on  the  gross  value  of  the  cotton 
(£25,000,000)  will  amount  to  £500,000 ;  the  rates  of  insurance 
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on  Bhipping  canying  cotton  freight  is  alao  high."  The  difference 
in  fiiYor  of  Oalwaj  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  £100,000  <» 
500,000  ton  of  shipping,  at  the  average  of  £10  per  ton,  and 
adding  the  sum  of  £75,000  for  channel  dues  and  other  ezpenaea, 
such  as  wages,  &c,  a  total  balance  of  £675,000  in  fiivor  of  Galway 
on  the  shipment  of  cotton  alone  would  result,  assuming  the  place 
of  landing  at  an  Irish  packet  station  to  be  its  final  destination;  bat 
the  cost  of  conveyance  from  the  Irish  station  to  Liverpool  should  be 
deducted  from  this  sum,  and  taking  '*  the  distance  from  Galway  to 
to  be  274  miles,  or  twice  the  distance  of  Galway  to  Dublin,  and 
allowing  2d*  per  ton  per  mile  for  its  conveyance  by  rail  and  water 
to  Liverpool,"  it  would  require  £540,000  for  its  transit,  and  deduct- 
ing this  sum  from  the  gross  amount  of  saving  in  the  first  instance,  a 
net  balance  of  £135,000  would  be  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

Again,  in  the  imports  of  bread  stufis  to  this  country,  applying  the 
same  reasoning,  similar  results  follow;  but  there  are  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  trade,  which  as  fiir  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, entitles  it  to  some  consideration;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
bread  stuflQs  imported  is  consumed  in  this  country;  whatever  the 
amount  may  be,  it  is,  generally  spealdng,  conveyed  to  some  of  the 
English  ports,  subjected  to  the  several  charges  for  port  dues,  com- 
mission, &c.y  and,  finally,  at  a  vastiy  increased  expense,  arrives  in 
this  countiy  for  consumption.  Now  this  is  a  monstrous  hard- 
ship, when  it  can  be  shown  that  every  barrel  of  flour  imported 
might  be  hnded  at  Liverpool,  by  the  Galway  route,  at  a  far  less 
expense  than  by  the  direct  passage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  bread  stu£b  exported 
finom  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  the  years  1846  and 
1847:— 


1846. 

1847. 

Flour,  bushels. 

2,289,476 

1,613,795 

1,826,068 

298,720 

4,382,496 

4,399,951 

16,826,050 

918,066 

Wheat,    do 

Corn,       do 

Meal,  barrels, 
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Of  this  large  quantity,  Ireland  in  the  year  1849,  had  imparted 
for  home  consnmptien  1,500,000  quarters.  How  different  was  her 
condition,  when  in  1845  she  eoeported  to  the  English  nuu^ets 
d,257»000  quarters. 

If  we  f4>ply  oorselyes  to  the  emigration  returns,  we  can  easily  per- 
ceive the  vast  importance  of  establishing  a  Transatlantic  packet 
station  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  Mowing  table  shows  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  emigrated  firom  Idveipool  to  our 
several  colonies  during  the  last  ten  yean,  amounting  in  all  to 
904,081 :— • 


1841 48,758 

1842,  55,535 

1843,  29,496 

1844 44,427 

1845,  58^686 


1846,  75,504 

1847,  132,450 

1848,  131,132 

1849,  153,902 

1850,  174,187 


Now,  out  of  these  174,187  persons,  who  emigrated  in  1850, 
171>000  emigrated  to  the  North  American  continent.  We  quote  the 
following  extract  £rom  the  Liverpool  TimeSy  of  17th  Januaiy  last: — 

**  Taking  the  average  passage-money  as  £6,  the  conveyance  of  emigrants 
yields  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  £100,000  sterling  to  the  shipping  which 
belongs  to,  or  frequents  this  port,  independent  of  the  great  amount 
of  money  which  the  passage  of  such  an  immense  multitude  through  the 
town  must  leave  to  be  spent  in  it ;  in  &ct,  the  passage  and  conveyance  of 
emigrants  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  trades  of  Liverpool." 

This  accounts,  veiy  satisfactory  no  doubt,  for  the  opposition  given 
by  the  liverpool  merchants  to  the  establishment  of  a  packet  station 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland;  but  in  point  of  fiict,  if  such  has  become 
^'one  of  the  greatest  trades  of  Laverpool,"  there  is  a  gloomy  pros- 
pect for  the  future,  even  in  LiverpooL  The  tide  of  emigration 
cannot  always  flow — at  least,  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  foregoing 
return  would  lead  us  to  suppose;  nor  does  it  speak  much  for  the  pros- 
perity of  a  country,  when  its  chief  trade  consists  in  transferring  to  a 
ybreft^power  one  of  the  elements  of  its  wealth.  We  say  to  a  foreign 
power,  for  the  returns  show  that  the  entire  number,  with  a  small 
exception,  were  emigrants  to  the  United  States.  We  may  be  told 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  persons  were  Irish — so  they  were ;  and 

*  Liverpool  Time$,  17th  January,  1851,  and  government  returns. 
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we  may  be  told  that  the  remariu  which  we  have  abore  made  mnst, 
therefore,  be  inooirect.  Bat  can  this  be  said  with  justice?  England 
and  Ireland  form  one  country;  and  can  England  be  said  to  be  pros- 
perons  when  Ireland  is  distressed? 

But  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  necessity  of  taking  this  cireixitons 
nmte  has  involved  those  nnfortmiate  people  in  a  vast  mmecessaiy  ex- 
pense. Hr.  Bermini^iam,  a  gentleman  who  has  ever  shown  an  interest 
in  matters  comiected  with  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  whether  social 
or  otherwise,  thus  calculates  the  loss  sustained,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Advocate  in  the  month  of  March  last:^- 

"I  have,  with  some  asdstance,  made  calculations,  fomided  upon 
a  statement  which  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Times  a  short  time 
since,  which  set  forth  that  172,480  enugrants  left  liverpool  for 
America  in  1850;  and  taking  cost  of  passage  and  maintemmce, 
adding  loss  of  time,  supposing  the  average  passage  thirty-six  days, 
allowing  5«.  to  the  first  class,  2«.  6d  to  the  second  dass,  and  Is.  to 
steerage,  per  dtem^  the  cost  to  these  emigrants  was  one  and  a 
quarter  millions  sterling,  as  against  one  million  sterling,  which  we 
calculate  this  number  would  have  been  taken  for,  supposing  the 
nulroad  finished  to  Galway,  and  that  they  had  embarked  at  that 
port,  in  vessels  fitted  up  for  the  service,  induding  for  those  firom 
a  distance,  cost  of  passage  firom  liverpod  to  Dublin,  rail  to  Galway, 
steamer  to  New  York,  and  allowing  twdve  days*  expenditure  of 
time  on  the  voyage,  &c  Thus,  if  my  calculations  be  capable  of 
realisation  (I  bdieve  them  to  be  ample),  effiocting  a  saving  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  to  this  certainly  large  number  of 
emigrants,  and  of  twenty-three  days  voyage  to  each,  a  great  portion 
of  which  time  would  be  spent  on  the  most  dangerous  part-«namdy, 
the  coasting,  to  avoid  Ireland." 

This  saving  of  £250,000,  assuming  Mr.  B/s  calculation  to  be 
correct,  would  amount  to  a  saving  to  the  emigrants  for  the  last  two 
years  of  about  one  million  and  a-half  sterling.  It  is  not,  we  bdieve, 
proposed  by  the  Galway  Company,  that  thdr  vessds  should  be 
adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  this  class  of  passengers;  yet  vessds 
might  easily  be  constructed  to  answer  the  purpose.  In  a  short 
pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  M'Galmont,  it  is  proposed  that  the  vessels 
phiced  upon  the  linci  should  be  of  between  2,000  or  2,500  tons— 
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and  800  to  1»000  hone  power.  It  ia  calculated  that  such  Teseeb 
would  eaalj  perfonn  tbe  voyage  in  5  or  6  days;  the  coete  of  five 
reaaelB  he  calcnlates  to  amount  to  £600,000,  and  the  annual  coeta 
of  80  trips,  indoding  insurance,  interest  on  capital,  repairs,  and 
depreciation,  at  20  per  cent — £255,000  per  annmn.  Taking  then 
the  number  of  passengers  to  amoant  to  100  for  each  of  these  daases, 
at  the  respective  fiires  of  £10,  £5,  and  £2  for  each  trip,  a  sun  of 
211»000  would  be  received,  leaviAg  a  deficit  of  £43,000  to  be 
charged  against  the  Post-office  department  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails,  &C.,  and  taking  the  sum  of  £145,000,  which  is  now  paid  for 
that  purpose,  a  handsome  readue  would  remain  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  shareholders  by  way  of  dividend  on  their  paid  up  capital;  the 
above  fiires  would  certainly  be  such  as  to  induce  many  persons  to 
prefer  the  Oalway  route. 

If  Mr.  M'Gahnont's  phin  was  adopted,  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
the  tide  of  emigration  would  flow  through  Galway;  and  when  we 
consider  the  huge  amount  of  money  sent  over  by  emigrants  to  their 
absent  relatives,  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  enablmg  them 
to  emigrate  also,  it  is  certainly  a  hardship  that  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  wholesale  imposition,  to  which  they  are  submitted  at 
liverpool  and  other  sea-port  towns. 

The  proposed  line  of  railway  from  Halifiui  to  Quebec,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  question  of  Transatlantic  Communication, 
is  of  gieat  importance  to  the  British  empire.  It  affects  directly  our 
North  American  colonies,  and  demands  therefore  the  greatest  attention 
from  Her  Majesty's  government,  if  their  future  prosperity  and  wel&re 
is  sou|^t  after.  It  is  alleged  by  some,  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
colonies  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  to  the  mother  country.  It 
may  be  a  question,  how  £iir  the  parent  state  has  a  right  to  control 
the  wishes  of  its  colonies;  how  fiir  it  is  consistent  with  her  duty,  to 
restrict  their  efforts  for  independence,  or  to  restrain  the  passing  of 
laws  which  they  conceive  to  be  for  their  advantage ;  but  we  imagine, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  to  the  benefit  which  is  derived  by  Great 
Britain  fix)m  her  colonies;  her  colonies  afford  great  markets  and 
create  great  demands  for  her  manufactured  goods;  we  cannot  then 
understand  on  what  principle  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  make  the 
assertion,  when  it  is  so  well  known  that  the  countries  which  consume 
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our  mannfiustured  goods,  are  not  those  foreign  states  to  which  we 
have  been  making,  svch  adyaaoes  of  late.  The  Busaans  oonsome 
on  an  ayeimge  bat  six  pennj-worth  per  head;  the  French  little  more 
than  one  penny-worth;  the  people  of  the  United  States,  about  6tf. 
eachy  while  oar  colonists  in  the  British  States  of  North  America 
consome  manafiustnied  goods  to  the  value  of  £1  6s.  each.  If  we 
turn  to  the  shipping  returns  we  will  find  a  similar  result  The  fid- 
lowing  shows  the  difierence  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  shipping 
employed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  trade  of  each  country  in  the  year 
1846:— 

United  States  trade,       ...  ...  ...  205,000 

North  American,  ...  ...  ...       1,076,000 

It  may  be  then  fiurly  assumed,  that  it  b  for  the  advantage  of  the 
British  empire,  as  fiir  as  possible  to  direct^the  tide  of  emigration 
(which  we  regret  to  say  is  likely  to  continue  at  its  present  height)  as 
much  as  possible  finom  the  United  States,  to  the  Canadas. 

If  this  assumption  is  well  founded,  it  is  of  course  the  duty  of 
Her  Majesty's  government  to  forward  by  eveiy  means  in  thdr  power, 
every  project  which  has  for  its  object,  or  which  tends  to  promote,  this 
desirable  end  ;  and  we  purpose  shortly  to  consider  whether  the 
policy  which  has  been  lately  adopted  by  the  imperial  government  has 
been  such  as  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
British  North  America  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Her  Majesty's 
advisers,  in  the  month  of  April  last.  Sir  George  Grey  empbadcally 
remariced  in  the  House  of  Commons: — 

"It  must  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed,  that  these  measures  are 
contemplated  under  any  idea  that  the  connection  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony  could  be  dissolved  without  injury  to  both,  or, 
that  there  is  any  probability  that  it  will  be  so;  on  the  contrary,  these 
measures  are  regarded  as  safe,  because  Her  Majesty's  government 
are  persuaded,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Canada  are  so 
ftilly  satisfied,  of  the  great  benefits  they  enjoy  finom  the  system  of 
constitutional  government  now  happily  established,  in  the  provinces 
under  the  authority  of  the  British  crown,  that  it  may  properiy  be 
left  to  themselves,  to  take  their  share  of  the  burthen  of  maintaining 
and  defending  an  order  of  thmgs,  from  whichthey  reap  so  much 
advantage." 
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One  would  imagiiie  from  reading  the  above  words,  that  the  Britbh 
Statesof  North  America  was  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  oomitiy 
in  the  worid,  and  had  outrun  the  United  States  in  eyeiy  matter  con- 
nected with  commercial  enterprize  or  social  prosperity;  but  imfortu^ 
nately  for  the  *' system  of  constitutional  goyemment  so  happily 
established  in  these  provinces  under  the  authority  of  the  British 
crown,"  it  is  quite  the  reverse:  the  repeal  of  the  navigatioiL  laws, 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  timber,  and  that  monstrous  act  of 
inconsistency,  the  admisdon  of  slave  grown  sugars  into  this  conntiy, 
have  almost  destroyed  these  provinces;  and  the  only  advantage  that 
they  enjoy  in  return,  is  an  occasional  peep  at  his  Excellency  Lord 
Elgin.  What  greater  evidence  of  the  present  condition  of  that 
country  can  there  be,  than  the  fiust,  that  out  of  174,000  persons  who 
emigrated  to  the  continent  of  America  last  year,  but  4,000  directed 
their  footsteps  to  the  Canadas.  This  is  a  &ct  which  speaks  more 
eloquently  than  volumes  of  ponderous  blue  books. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  for  many  years  past,  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Hali&x  to  Quebec  has  been  discussed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  a  more  direct  means  of  conveyance  for  the  produce 
of  the  interior,  than  the  usual  course  through  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  railway  would  be  about  600  miles  in  length,  and  might  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  estimated  to  amount  to  £5,000,000.  Among 
other  advantages  nrged  in  favor  of  this  line,  the  &ct  of  its  running 
through  an  extensive  coal  field  of  a  superior  quality,  adds  in  no 
smaU  degree  to  its  importance. 

It  is  of  course  quite  manifest,  that  the  return  derived  from  such 
an  undertaking  could  not,  for  many  years  to  come,  be  such  as  to  in- 
duce private  capitalists  to  come  forward  and  undertake  its  construc- 
tion, unassisted  by  government  patronage.  If  its  construction  can  be 
shown  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  province,  it  should  be  considered  as  a 
great  national  work,  just  such  a  one  as  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  promote.  We  will  endeavour  to  show  that  the  pro- 
posed line  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit,  and  that  the  English 
government  now  have  it  in  their  power  to  secure  the  gratitude  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  our  North  American  provinces.  **  There 
are  four  things  that  come  not  back,"  said  the  great  Abu  Bekar,  the 
caliph  who  succeeded  Mahomet — ''  the  spoken  word ;  the  sped  arrow ; 
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the  past  life ;  and  the  neglected  opportiinitj.''  It  la  for  Her  Majesty's 
goTemment  now  to  decide  whether  that  opportonity  will  pass  on- 
heeded,  or  whether  some  steps  will  be  taken  to  arrest  the  n^id  pio- 
gross  of  decay  wluch  is  so  apparent  from  the  present  condition  of  our 
North  American  provinces. 

That  the  American  continent — and  partkmkriy  the  proyiaces  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmswick,  and  Ganadft-^poesess  vast  industrial 
resoorces,  is  an  nndoubted  &cL  We  may  refer  to  Mr.  Johnson's  veiy 
nsefbl  and  interesting  work  in  confirmation  of  this  statement;  bat 
the  following  official  statement  of  the  Goyemor-General,  Lord 
Durham,  in  1839f  well  deserves  insertion-*- 

**  These  interesti  are,  indeed,  of  great  magnitude ;  and  on  the  course 
which  your  Majesty  and  your  parliament  may  adopt  with  respect  to  the 
North  American  colonies,  will  depend  the  future  destinies  not  only  of  the 
million  and  a  half  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  who  at  present  inhabit  these 
proTinceSy  but  of  that  vast  population  which  those  ample  and  fertile  terri- 
tories are  fit  and  destined  hereafter  to  support.  No  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  possesses  greater  natural  resources  for  the  maintenance  of 
large  and  flourishing  communities.  An  almost  boundless  range  of  the 
richest  soil  stUl  remains  unsettled,  and  may  be  rendered  aTaikble  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.  The  wealth  of  inexhaustible  forests  of  the  best 
timber  in  America,  and  of  extensive  regions  of  the  most  valuable  minerals, 
have  as  yet  been  scarcely  touched.  Along  the  whole  line  of  sea  coast, 
around  each  island,  and  in  every  river,  are  to  be  found  the  greatest  and 
richest  fisheries  in  the  world.  The  best  fuel  and  the  most  abundant  water- 
power  are  available  for  the  coarser  manufactures,  for  which  an  easy  and 
certain  market  will  be  found.  Trade  with  other  continents  is  £ivoured  by 
the  possession  of  a  large  number  of  safe  and  spacious  harbours ;  long,  deep, 
and  numerous  rivers,  and  vast  inland  seas,  supply  the  means  of  easy  inter- 
course ;  and  the  structure  of  the  country  generally  a£fords  the  utmost  fii- 
cility  for  every  species  of  communication  by  land.  Unbounded  materials 
of  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  industry  are  there;  it  de- 
pends upon  the  present  decision  of  the  imperial  legislature  to  determine  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  to  be  rendered  available.  The  country  which  has 
founded  and  maintuned  these  colonies,  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and 
money,  may  justly  expect  its  compensation  in  turning  their  unappropriated 
resources  to  the  account  of  its  own  redundant  population.  They  are  the 
rightful  patrimony  of  the  English  people-4he  ample  appanage  which  God 
and  nature  have  set  aside  in  the  new  world  for  those  whose  lot  has  assigned 
them  but  insufficient  portions  in  the  old." 

Lord  Elgin,  the  present  goyemor,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  20th 

December,  1 848,  strongly  nrges  on  the  consideration  of  the  Home 
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Goyemment  the  carrying  out  of  this  deagn.  '<  I  have  briefly,"  he 
writes,  '^msisted  on  the  advantage  which  the  mother  ooimtry  is 
likely  to  derive  from  the  execution  of  this  work  (the  proposed  rail- 
way), believing  that  the  benefits  which  it  will  confer  on  the  colonies 
are  too  manifest  to  require  elucidation."  Again,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Westmoreland,  held  on  the  1 8th  January,  1 849»  it  was 
unanimously  resolved — 

'*  That  the  subject  of  the  proposed  railway  between  Hali&z  and  Quebec 
is  one  of  paramount  importance  to  the  British  North  American  prorinces; 
that  the  future  destiny  of  these  valuable  possessioni  depends  upon  the  early 
construction  of  this  grand  national  work ;  and  that  it  is  a  duty  equally  im- 
peratiye  upon  Her  Majesty's  government,  the  colonial  legislature,  and  upon 
every  indiridual  claiming  the  privilege  of  a  British  subject,  to  afford  every 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  promoting  this  truly  patriotic  undertaking,  upon 
the  success  of  which  unquestionably  depends  the  future  reUuions  and  pro- 
sperity, aa  well  of  the  mother  country  as  of  these  her  colonies.*' 

We  have  here,  then  testimony  of  three  different  kinds :  we  have 
first  the  testimony  of  Lord  Durham,  as  to  the  resources  of  the 
country;  we  have  then  the  opinion  of  Lord  Elgin,  as  to  the  "  advan- 
tages the  mother  country  would  derive,  considering  the  advantage 
to  the  provinces  themselves  "  too  manifest  to  require  elucidation;" 
and  we  have  finally  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  stating  that  '^  the 
futurt  rdatiana  and  prosperity''  of  those  valuable  possesions  depend 
upon  the  early  construction  of  thb  *'  great  national  worL" 

Now  if  we  turn  to  a  dispatch  from  Earl  Grey  to  LordElgin,  dated 
Januaiy  26,  1849f  and  to  its  enclosure,  we  will  see  how  far  the  au- 
thority of  the  British  crown  "  dispenses  those  great  benefit'*  with 
wldch  the  people  of  Canada  are,  or  ought  to  be,  perfectly  satisfied. 
The  Commissioners  of  Rulways,  to  whom  it  was  referred  by  Earl 
Grey  to  consider  the  Report  of  Major  Robinson  on  the  proposed 
line,  state  their  opinion  to  be,  after  the  **  fullest  consideration" — an 
allegation,  by  the  bye,  which  leads  us  to  bdieve  they  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter — '<  that,  although^  in  a  military  and  political  point 
of  view,  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Halifax  and  Quebec 
may  be  of  greai  importance;  that  as  a  commercial  undertaking,  it  is 
yeiy  doubtful  whether  it  can,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  prove 
proJUMe.'' 

To  be  sure  it  is  doubtful.    How  could  it  be  otherwise?    And  the 
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government,  forsooth,  because  an  undertaking  may  not  for  some 
time  to  come  prove  profitable,  dedme  to  engage  in  or  promote 
that,  which  confessedly  would  develop  the  resources  and  increase 
the  prosperity  of  an  important  and  justly  dissatisfied  colony. 

That  the  colony  has  not  advanced  in  the  proportion  it  ought  to 
have  done,  is  manifest  fix)m  its  condition  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  following  return  shows  the  advance  made 
in  Upper  Canada,  during  22 years: — 

AcniB  of 
PopiilatloiL       Cultivated  Land.      AsMned  Value.       Local  Taxes. 

1825  158,027    ...      535,212     ...    2,256,874    ...     10,235 

1847  717,560    ...  2,673,820    ...    8,567,001     ...    86,058 

We  must  confess  that  the  result  of  22  years'  progress,  as  above 
shown,  does  not  tend  to  increase  our  feeUngs  of  satisfiaction.  We 
think  that  in  a  country  presenting  such  vast  resources  as  the  Canadas 
undoubtedly  do,  an  increase  of  population  fix)m  150,000  to  700,000 
betokens  anything  but  good  government;  especially  so,  when  we  re- 
collect, that  above  900,000  persons  have  emigrated  to  the  continent 
of  America  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  small  number  of  persons  who  have  emigrated  to  the  British 
states  during  the  above  period,  is  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  emigrants  at  the  various  searport  towns  of  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  in  getting  employment  sufficient  to  enable  than  to  push 
their  way  up  the  country,  while  the  contraiy  is  experienced  in  the 
sea-port  towns  of  the  United  States.  This  explanation  may  account 
very  satisfactorily  for  the  result;  but  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us, 
understand  why  the  cause  should  continue  to  exist,  unless  it  result 
tcom  the  depressing  influence  of  imperial  legislation. 

The  immediate  construction  of  this  railway  would  tend  to  improve 
this  state  of  things,  and  attract  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  northern 
provinces  of  America;  it  would  thus  strengthen  our  influence,  and  in- 
crease and  extend  one  of  the  very  best  markets  for  the  sale  of  our 
manufactures.    According  to  the  Report  above  alluded  to — 

"  In  a  political  and  military  point  of  view,  the  proposed  railway  miut  be 
regarded  as  becoming  a  work  of  necessity.  The  increasing  population  and 
wealth  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  the  diifusion  of  railways  over  their  terri- 
tory, especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  renders  it  abso-. 
lutely  necessary  to  counterbalance  bjr  some  corresponding  means  their 
otherwise  preponderating  power." 
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"  Their  railway  communicationa  will  enable  them  to  select  their  own 
time  and  their  own  points  of  attack,  and  will  impose  upon  the  British  the 
neceoity  of  being  prepared  at  all  points  to  meet  them. 

"  It  is  most  essential,  therefore,  that  the  mother  country  should  be  able 
to  keep  up  her  communications  with  the  Canadas  at  all  times  and  seasons. 
Howe?er  powerful  England  may  be  at  sea,  no  navy  could  save  Canada  from 
a  land  force." 

"  Ii$  etmqueMt  and  annexaiion  are  freely  spoken  of  in  the  United  Statee, 
eten  on  the  floors  of  Congress.** 

"  The  expenses  of  one  year's  war  would  pay  for  a  railway  two  or  three 
timea  over." 

The  Quebec  and  Halifax  railway  would,  when  opened,  haye  the 
benefit  of  important  traffic  in  the  conveyance  of  com  and  flour  to 
the  sea  port  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  shipment  to  England.  This 
traffic  at  the  present  passes  through  the  towns  of  New  York  and 
Boston;  the  cost  of  land  carriage  to  the  respective  towns,  would 
seem  to  point  out  Halifax  as  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
trans-shipment,  for  though  the  table  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the 
cost  of  carriage  to  Halifax,  the  shorter  voyage  thereby  obtained  would 
more  than  compensate  the  slightly  increased  expense.  The  following 
table  shows  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  sea  port  towns  from  the  in* 
tenor: — 

Hall&x.  New  York.  Boston. 

i.     d.  «.     dL  $.     d. 

From  the  Lakes  to  6    2      ...      5     1       ...      6    0 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  table  which  we  have  given 
before  in  page  290,  showing  the  importation  of  bread  stufis  to  have 
amounted  to  above  25  million  bushels  in  the  year  1847. 

*<  The  greatest  portion,  if  not  all,  of  this  immense  produce,  of  which 
the  above  forms  only  a  few  items  in  the  great  account,  was  received 
at  the  Atlantic  ports  from  the  far  West;  and  it  is  for  this  most  im- 
portant and  stin  increasing  trade,  that  Montreal  and  Quebec  wiU  now^ 
by  means  of  the  St.  Laurence  canals,  have  the  most  favourable 
chance  of  ajsuccessfnl  competition  with  New  York  and  Boston." 

The  completion  of  the  proposed  railway  will  enable  Halifax  also, 
to  enter  the  lists  with  every  probability  of  success.  The  Montreal 
and  Portland  railway,  being  the  only  one  this  could  at  all  compete 
with  it,  depends  for  its  construction  and  maintenance  on  private 
enterprise  alone: — 
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'*  But  with  the  Quebec  and  Halite  railway**  to  use  Major  Bolniiion'a 
words,  the  case  is  very  different ;  the  enterprise  is  of  general  interest,  it  co»- 
eems  the  prosperity  and  wel£ure  of  each  of  the  three  provinces;  and  the 
honor  as  well  9b  the  interests  of  the  whole  British  empire  may  be  affected 
by  it.*' 

That  the  province  of  New  Bnmswick  poesesses  vast  capabHitieB 
for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  is  apparent  from  the  extract  we  have 
^yen  from  Lord  Durham's  dispatch;  the  following  table  taken  from 
the  Report  prefixed  to  this  paper,  also  shows  its  extent  and  capacitieB 
We  have  drawn  the  comparison  between  Ireland  and  this  proYince  as 
they  are  very  nearly  eqnal  in  siae,  and  present  in  a  striking  manner 
the  industrial  resonrses  and  capabilities  of  the  latter. 

Nflfw  Bnmswlek.  Irdand. 

Total  number  of  acres,        ...    2,000,000  ...  10,441,944 

Cultiyated,                  600,000  ...  i      iTAnnnrOT 

Uncultivated,              16,400,000  ...  J      17,000,000 

Unprofitable,               8,000,000  ...  2,444,944 

Population,                 208»000  ...  7,000,000 

There  are  11,000,000  acres  of  forest  land,  fit  for  settlement  at 
the  disposal  of  the  goyemment.  It  is  not  then  too  much  to  say  in 
the  words  of  the  Report,  that  New  Brunswick  possesses  abundant 
room  for  all  the  surplus  population  of  the  mother  country. 

We  fear  much  however  that  the  opportunity  now  presented  will 
be  thrown  away;  if  it  is,  the  government  is  of  course  responsi- 
ble for  the  result.  The  European  and  North  American  Railway 
Company  seem  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  for  the  United 
States,  an  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  **  Transatlantic  Communi- 
tions,*'  and  fipom  the  spirit  and  energy  with  which  the  matter  has 
been  taken  up  we  have  little  doubt  of  their  ultimate  success. 

The  latter  company  propose  to  run  their  line  from  Waterville  to 
Hali&x,  through  Bangor  and  St  John's,  in  communication  with  the 
one  at  present  open  from  New  York  to  Waterville.  The  company 
have  obtained  a  charter,  have  become  incorporated,  and  have  taken 
many  preliminary  steps  towards  the  performance  of  their  undertaking. 

In  making  the  above  observations,  we  have  purposely  avoided 
discusmng  this  important  question  on  grounds  which  might  be  sud 
to  affect  exclusively  the  commercial  interests  of  Ireland;  not,  that 
there  do  not  exist  many  arguments,  and  valid  ones  too,  which  might 
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be  urged  in  faronr  of  this  measnre,  connected  with  Ireland  and  with 
Ireland  alone;  bat  because  it  appears  to  ns,  that  the  gronnds  on 
which  the  adyocates  of  this  movement  shonld  rely,  are  those  which 
affect  the  well-being  of  the  empue  at  large.  The  question  is  one  of 
nniyersal  importance.  Ciyilization  is  promoted  by  whatever  tends 
to  facilitate  the  intercourse  and  bring  nations  into  closer  communi- 
cation with  one  another.  The  movement  which  we  advocate  will, 
if  developed,  undoubtedlj  have  this  effect. 

We  expect  to  see  the  day,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  so  fiur  distant  as 
some  imagine,  when  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  may  be 
undertaken  during  the  Easter  Holidays,  and  the  advantages  offered  by 
<*  return  tickets,'*  will  become  duly  appreciated;  but  however  the 
development  of  "  Transatlantic  Communication"  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  to  the  pen  of  the  tourist,  or 
the  pencil  of  the  artist^  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  those  who  discuss 
the  question  dispassionately,  of  the  vast  benefits  to  be  reaped  by 
every  dass  of  the  mercantile  community. 

To  our  own  fellow-countiymen,  a  word  of  affectionate  advice  must 
be  added.  To  secure  the  successful  issue  of  the  movement,  they 
must  make  a  steady,  combined,  and  vigorous  attempt.  Union  and 
sdf-reliance  are  the  great  maxims  which  we  should  lay  down  for  our 
rule  of  conduct  through  life.  If  we  wait  until  we  receive  govern- 
ment assistance,  we  shall  be  doomed  to  disappointment ;  nor  by 
lamenting  over  our  present  unhappy  condition,  shall  we  ever  attain 
to  wealth  or  prosperity. 

'*  Lamentation  is  worse  than  useless ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  forbids  all  idle 
mourning.  If  we  would  awaken  a  sympathy  and  interest  in  our  pursuits* 
we  must  gird  up  our  loins  like  men,  and  be  doing,  and  that  right  earnestly ; 
for  it  is  hopeless  any  longer  waiting  for  the  government,  as  a  Diu$  ex  ma* 
I,  to  help  us. 
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Art.  VI^MR.  MONTAGUE  DEMPSEY'S  EXPERIENCES 

OF  THE  LANDED  INTEREST. 

Chapter  II. 

MT  LONDON  EMFLOYERS HOW  I  LEFT  THEM — HOW  I  LEFT  MT 

FELLOW  CLERKS. 

One  of  my  first  acts  the  next  morning  was  to  proceed  to  a  book- 
stall, and  there  purchase  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Complete  Letter 
Writer,"  the  cover  of  which  informed  me,  that  within,  I  should  find 
precedents  for  epistles  on  any  given  subject,  from  "  Love,  Duty,  and 
Affection,"  down  to  "  General  Correspondence." 

In  the  department  devoted  to  business,  I  found  two  forms  which 
I  considered  peculiarly  adapted  to    my  case,  one    commencing 
"  Honored  Gentlemen,"  the  other,  "  Respected  Sirs."    Having  duly 
weighed  the  relative  beauties  of  these  two  modes  of  commencement, 
I  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
"  General  Remarks,"  at  the  end  of  that  mvaluable  publication,  my 
constitution  having  been  supported  during  the  protracted  struggle 
by  the  nourishment  I  drew  from  the  tops  of  two  quills,  I  succeeded 
in  completing  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Seizem  and  Skinn,  which  I  posted 
on  my  way  to  my  office,  not  without  some  veiy  serious  misgiving  as 
to  Its  being  the  thing.     I  took  my  seat  that  morning,  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  it  would  require  my  most  strenuous  exertions  to  retain 
the  mighty  secret  pent  up  in  my  bosom  for  the  next  three  or  four 
days.     I  felt  so  highly  charged  with  mysteiy,  that  an  explosion 
seemed  inevitable.    In  &ct,  I  enjoyed  the  sensations  of  a  person 
sitting  on  a  gunpowder  magazine  during  a  thunder  storm,  with  a 
large  bunch  of  keys  in  his  pocket     Anything  like  a  lengthened 
conversation  I  of  course  avoided,  as  an  experiment  under  the  cir- 
cumstances highly  dangerous;  and  this  marked  departure  firom  my 
former  affability  gave  rise  to  many  and  ingenious  theories  in  the 
office.     The  "  fisist "  Jubb  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  arose  from 
some  pecuniary  difficulty,  caused  by  my  having  neglected  the  oft- 
repeated  advice  to  reform  my  tailor^s  bills;  while  Parker  (usually 
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called  Old  Parker,  in  reference  to  his  spectacles)  suggested  that  per- 
haps I  was  snflfermg  from  the  consdoosness  of  havmg  blotted  an 
entry  in  the  day-book.  However,  to  nse  melodramatic  phraseology, 
the  solution  of  the  mysteiy  was  at  hand.  Unbounded  ^was  the 
astonishment  of  all  my  fellow-clerks,  when  they  saw  me  one  morn- 
ing, with  resolution  in  my  eye,  and  a  letter  in  my  hand,  proceed  to 
the  door  of  the  private  room  of  Filer,  Noggs,  and  Co.,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  entering  unsummoned  that  awe-inspiring 
chamber.  Great  was  the  dread  that  fell  upon  the  whole  office,  from 
the  errand  boy  at  the  door,  who  paused  in  the  act  of  incarcerating 
a  fly  in  an  ink-bottle,  up  to  Old  Parker,  who  gased  at  me  with  an 
intensity  that  threatened  to  splinter  his  spectacles,  and  sucked  the 
end  of  a  ruler  in  silent  horror.  The  details  of  that  tremendous 
interview  are,  I  fear,  lost  to  the  public,  unless  memoranda  likely  to 
throw  light  on  them  be  hereafter  found  among  the  archives  of  the 
house  of  Filer,  Noggs,  and  Co.  Although  I  am  convinced  that 
some  statements  I  made  materially  assisted  them  in  discovering  the 
meaning  of  Messrs.  Seizem  and  Skinn^s  second  letter,  I  have  no 
recollection  of  what  took  place,  further  than  that  Mr.  Filer  was  at 
first  very  angry,  on  which  Mr.  Noggs  became  highly  indignant,  but 
shortly  afterwards  relented  a  little  on  finding  Mr.  Filer  inclined  to 
soften,  and  finally,  when  Mr.  Filer  said  it  was  too  bad  that  I  should 
leave  them  when  there  was  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  office,  but 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it;  and  that,  since  there  was  to  be  a 
change,  it  was  as  well  that  it  should  be  one  for  the  better.  Mr.  Noggs 
remaiked  that  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  congratulated  me. 

•*  Well,  Dempsey,"  said  Mr.  Uler,  who  I  always  suspected  had  a 
vein  of  kindness  and  good  nature  underneath  his  pompous  manners, 
'*  since  you  are  to  leave  us,  it  cannot  spoil  you  if  I  say,  that  while 
in  our  employment  you  have  ^ven  us  great  satisfaction." 

«*  Very  great  satisfaction,  indeed,"  observed  Mr.  Noggs,  who  the 
day  before  informed  me,  I  was  the  slowest  accountant  he  ever  had 
the  misfortune  of  meeting. 

"  I  am  veiy  busy  now,  Dempsey,"  continued  Mr.  Filer,  "  but  let 
me  see  you  before  you  start  for  Dublin.  Mr.  Parker  will  make  out 
what  is  due  to  you  from  last  quarter  day." 

Thus  was  my  resignation  of  office  accepted  by  the  firm  of  Filer, 
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NoggVy  and  Co.  As  to  the  Co.,  neither  on  this,  nxx  on  anypreTiona 
oocadony  had  I  any  dealings  with  it.  In  ftct,  I  have  eyeiy  reason 
to  beiieye  that  it  was  merely  a  sort  of  mercantile  "  Mrs.  Haziis,"  at- 
tached to  the  firm,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  more  finished  look  to  the 
door  plate.  When,  in  the  most  ludd  style  I  was  master  of,  I  annoonoed 
to  the  astonished  andience  in  the  office  my  intended  departure,  and 
the  canseof  it,  my  hearers  were  at  first  derisive,  then  sceptkal,  bat 
finally  convinced  that,  to  nse  JnbVs  expression,  "there  was  some- 
thing in  it,"  as  I  took  that  opportimity  to  reqnest  the  pleasore  of 
the  company  of  all  present  to  a  fiurewell  banqnet,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  oysters  should  take  a  prominent  part ;  the  rqnst  to  be 
partaken  of  on  the  night  previous  to  my  departure  for  Ireland. 

The  intervening  tune  I  occupied  in  making  preparations  for 
my  new  life.  These  chiefly  consisted  in  the  purchase  of  varioos 
articles  connected  with  agriculture,  and  rural  affidrs  in  generd. 
Among  them  was  a  voluminous  work  on  farming,  profusely  iUnstrated 
with  engravings  ofapopletic^looking  cattle,  and  complicated  engines* 
This  I  at  once  proceeded  to  study,  and  with  difficulty  got  to  '*  Sub- 
soiling,  as  practised  in  Flanders,"  when  I  gave  it  np  in  disgust.  I 
also  formed  a  small  agricultural  museum  of  formidable-looking  wea- 
pons, which,  though  to  my  inexperienced  eye  they  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  collection  of  somewhat  civilized  tomahawks  and  scalping 
knives,  the  intelligent  seedsman  firom  whom  I  bought  them  told  me  I 
should  find  very  useful  in  eradicating  thistles  and  trimming  hedgerows. 

The  same  disinterested  individual  ahnoet  persuaded  me  to  become, 
at  the  trifling  cost  of  five  guineas,  the  purchaser  of  a  wonderful 
machine,  a  combination  of  the  common  wheelbarrow  with  a  sort  of 
revolving  pepper-castor,  to  be  used  in  some  manner,  I  suppose^ 
known  to  the  inventor,  in  sowing  turnips.  This  demrable  invest- 
ment I  was  compelled  to  relinquish,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
although  it  contuned  all  the  latest  scientific  improvements,  it  could 
scarcely  be  considered  con venientiy  portable;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  amount  of  salaiy  I  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parker,  though 
computed  with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  quite  curious  in  its  firactional 
exactness,  yet  considered  as  a  total,  was  not  of  such  an  amount  as 
to  warrant  so  great  an  outlay.  However,  that  I  might  not  seem 
ungrateful  to  the  goodnatured  seedsman,  I  took  a  small  pruning 
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knife,  wdgfaing  about  four  ponncb,  with  a  blade  like  a  stunted 
scythe,  on  which  I  broke  both  my  thamb-naOs  before  I  gave  op  in 
despair  all  idea  of  opening  it. 

I  spent  the  early  part  of  my  last  evening  in  London  in  disposing 
my  newly  acquired  curiosities  on  a  table  near  the  door,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce,  what  I  considered,  a  yery  striking  effect 
I  then,  for  about  the  sixth  time  that  night,  examined  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  supper,  and  having  satisfied  myself  that  nothing  was 
wandng  to  ensure  its  complete  success,  sat  calmly  down  to  await 
my  guests. 

The  first  arrival  was  the  punctual  Mr.  Parker,  who,  after  a  pre- 
liminary gaze  at  the  fire,  and  a  remark  relative  to  the  weather, 
informed  me  he  had  been  just  deriving  a  vast  amount  of  instruction 
and  amusement  fipom  a  lecture  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
opossum,  and  was  proceeding  to  give  me  a  description  of  the  won- 
derful provision  of  nature,  which  prevents  that  little  animal  firom 
iallmg  a  victim  to  a  rush  of  Uood  to  the  head,  whilst  hanging  by  its 
tail,  when,  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  natural  history,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Messrs.  Tummins  and  Dyce,  who  were  followed, 
after  a  short  interval,  by  the  distmgui  Jubb.  The  latter  gentleman 
bore,  on  and  about  his  person,  evident  marks  of  an  intention  to  do 
honour  to  the  occasion.  His  gorgeous  wustcoat  formed  a  pleamng 
background  for  a  chain  of  massive  workmanship,  composed  of  a 
material  which,  at  first  sight,  strongly  resembled  gold.  A  striking 
elfect  was  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  chain  was  brought 
in  and  out  of  five  of  the  six  button  holes  of  his  "  fancy  dress  vest,'' 
giving  the  links  the  appearance  of  being  engaged  in  a  game  of 
follow-my-leader,  which  was  to  terminate  in  the  waistcoat  pocket 

The  conviviality  of  the  evening  commenced  by  Old  Parker's  taking 
off  his  spectacles,  and  carefully  depositmg  them  in  the  crown  of  his 
bat.  Excited  by  this  evidence  of  a  desire  on  his  part  for  unre- 
strained enjoyment,  we  unanimously  approached  the  table,  and  led 
on  by  the  veteran  cashier,  Dyce,  Tummins,  and  Jubb  made  a  vigo- 
rous attack  on  the  solids,  while  I  plied  them  with  a  brisk  battery  of 
Bass's  pale  ale. 

Fast  and  furious  grew  our  fun  and  jollity.    How  or  when  we 
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parted  I  know  not  When  I  awoke  late  next  day,  a  hat  filled  widi 
oyster  shells,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  about  the  throat  and  palate^ 
as  if  I  had  been  chewing  dnders,  were  the  ioly  sonrenirs  left  me  of 
my  fisurewell  banquet  to  those  friends  of  my  middle  age»  in  whose 
company  I  had  worn  to  the  stomp  foil  many  a  grey  goose  qulL 


Chapter  IIL 
mt  ibish  propertt — ^how  i  went  to  look  fos  it. 

About  six-and-thirty  hours  afterwards,  the  Dublin  and  Lireipool 
General  Steam  Nayigation  Company's  new  and  powerful  steam- 
yessely  **  Erin-go-Bragh,''  (by  the  way,  how  does  it  happen  that  oom- 
pany's  yessels  always  are  new  and  powerful?)  was  paddling  her  way 
through  that  expanse  of  diluted  mud  that  lies  between  Qontarf  and 
the  Pigeon  House.  Emerging  from  my  b^rth,  where  I  had  been 
whiling  away  the  morning  with  paroxysms  of  sea-sickness»  which 
were  materially  aggravated  by  a  bilious  gentleman^  who  persisted  in 
deyouring,  immediately  opposite  me»  a  copious  breakfast,  consisting 
principally  of  some  peculiarly  &t  fried  ham,  I  essayed  to  go  on  deck, 
haying  first  restored  my  crayat  to  the  position  it  occupied  before  the 
commencement  of  those  eyolutions  I  had  just  gone  through;  any 
furthw  attempt  at  a  toilet  was  at  present  out  of  the  quesdon,  for 
the  same  bilious  man,  who  seemed  to  haye  come  on  board  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  thwarting  me  in  eyery  possible  manner,  was  at  tiie 
solitary  basin,  polishing  his  cadayerous  countenance  with  a  degree  of 
pertinacity  that  gave  but  faint  hopes  of  his  toilet's  being  concluded 
within  the  next  half  hour.  Arriyed  on  deck,  I  found  that  most  of 
my  feUow-victims  had  preceded  me;  but  aUsI  what  a  sad  and  won* 
drons  change  had  the  last  few  hours  efiected  in  them.  The  stylish 
young  man  with  the  glased  ci^,  who  for  some  time  after  we  had 
sailed,  paced  the  deck  with  a  regularity  and  perseverance  worthy  of 
Captain  Barclay,  now  looked  as  yellow  and  unwholesome  as  the 
cigar  he  had  been  smoking  over-night;  and  the  ladies — my  heart 
bled  for  them.  Far  be  it  firom  me  to  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries,  or  internal  arrangements,  of  that  wondeifhl  grotto, 
known  as  the  ladies'  cabin ;  but  judging  from  their  worn-out  and 
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sleepless  looks,  and  generally  disheyeUed  appearance,  I  wonld  say 
that  the  berths  must  be  constructed  e^en  more  on  the  chest  of  drawers 
principle,  than  they  are  im  other  parts  of  the  vessel  As  I  stepped 
off  the  plank  into  the  mud  of  my  native  land,  I  felt,  with  Washing- 
ton Irving,  *'  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  that  land."  This  idea  was, 
however,  soon  dispelled.  '*  Your  honor's  heartily  welcome,^'  said  a 
hxisky  voice  behind  me;  and  on  turning  I  beheld  a  yonng  man,  who 
wore  a  whip  round  his  neck,  touching  his  hat  (a  remarkably  amor- 
phous one),  who  in  the  most  engaging  manner  assured  me  that  his 
cushions  were  dean — a  remark  evidently  not  intended  to  extend  to 
his  face,  and  also  that  he  was  my  own  boy;  and  then,  presuming  I 
suppose  on  the  relationship  between  us,  without  further  observation 
walked  off  with  my  luggage.  Senable  as  I  was  of  the  extreme 
friendliness  of  his  manner,  I  did  not  like  being  altogether  s^arated 
from  my  effects  at  so  short  a  notice.  I  therefore  followed  him,  and 
found  him  disposing  my  property  on  one  of  those  instruments  of 
torture  called  outside  cars — a  species  of  vehicle  which  statistics 
prove  to  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  surgical  profession 
in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity.  Having,  literally  by  tooth  and  nail,  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  last  package,  and  deposited  himself,  with  a 
jerk,  on  my  hat-case,  he  requested  me  to  "git  up;''  and,  before  I 
had  altogether  complied,  he  ordered  the  horse  to  **  ^t  on,"  plying 
the  whip  with  an  energy  that  quite  exonerated  him  from  any  sus- 
picion of  being  a  member  of  the  Humane  Society.  As  I  had  not 
been  much  more  than  twelve  years  away,  I  retained  some  slight  re- 
collection of  the  art  of  adhering  to  an  outside  car  when  in  motion; 
yet  I  was  far  from  feeling  the  dignified  composure  your  true  Dublinian 
exhibits  under  similar  circumstances;  and  laying  ande,  as  incompa- 
tible with  safety,  all  idea  of  a  graceful  carriage,  I  held  on  manftlly 
to  the  bounding  car;  when,  after  some  five  nunntes'  driving,  my 
captor  turned  to  me,  and>  with  an  abruptness  quite  startling,  asked, 
**  where  my  honor  was  going  to?"  which  was,  by  a  curious  coind- 
cidence,  the  identical  inquiry  I  had  been  making  of  myself.  I  gave 
him  the  name  of  a  hotel,  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  literally 
droippfd  me  and  my  luggage. 
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Ghapteb  IV. 

ICT  IRISH  PROPEBTT — ^HOW  I  FOUHD  IT. 

I  found  it  in  Mr.  Sdzem's  office— at  least  I  have  always  con- 
sidered so,  as  it  was  there  my  experience  of  it  first  commenced;  and 
a  formidable  amount  of  paper  and  parchment  I  had  to  get  throogfa, 
before  I  conld  make  out  what  it  was;  in  foct,  there  were  so  many 
papers  about  it,  that  one  would  have  thought  it  was  some  firagile 
substance  packed  to  be  sent  by  post.  It  was  no  wonder  it  looked  a 
large  parcel  at  first  sight;  the  process  of  coming  at  it  was  something 
like  that  of  unrolling  a  mummy;  and  a  nice  mummy  we  found  when 
it  was  concluded. 

"Now,  then,  what's  your  business?''  said  a  small  voice  in  Mr. 
SeLcem's  legal  laboratory.  The  haU-door  had  been  opened  to  me  by 
some  inviBible  agency;  and  after  nearly  coughing  myself  into  a  pul- 
monary attack,  as  no  one  appeared,  I  had  to  enter  the  office. 

^  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  continued  the  small  vmoe,  wliich 
proceeded  firom  behind  a  large  desk,  and  was  the  property  of  a 
grubby  youth,  with  a  tatoo  worked  in  ink  across  his  nose. 

*'  Can  I  see  Mr.  Seizem?"  sud  I,  politely  but  with  dignity. 

"GanHseeMr.  Seizem — ^Mr.  Seizem's  out,"  replied  the  youth; 
**  but  Mr.  Skinn,  perhaps,  will  be  able  to  do  what  you  want" 

Obviously  it  was  his  opinion,  that  had  Mr.  Skinn  also  been  out 
of  the  way,  he  himself  could  have  satisfactorily  transacted  any  bu^- 
ness  I  might  have  entrusted  him  with. 

"  Sit  down,  my  good  man,  FU  attend  to  you  directly,"  said  he, 
and  returned  to  his  employment,  which  seemed  principally  to  condst 
of  making  faces  at  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he  was  tracing  some 
figures.  After  a  pause,  during  which  I  studied  a  work,  the  perusal 
of  which  made  my  hair  stand  on  end,  ^t  contained  lists  of  the  cus- 
tomary costs  in  equity  suits,)  he  put  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  and 
asked  what  name  he  should  announce  to  Mr.  Skinn. 

^  Say  Mr.  Dempsey,"  replied  I,  still  with  dignity.  At  the  sound 
of  my  distinguished  patronymic,  a  change  came  o'er  his  speaking 
lineaments. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he;  "  I — I — ^'pon  my  credit,  I 
did  not  know  it  was  you,  sir.    I'll  tell  Mr.  Skinn" — 
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But,  nnfortniuttely,  his  apology  was  intemipted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  gentleman  in  question.  When  I  introduced  myself  I  coold 
plainly  perceive  that  Mr.  Skinn  stmg^ed  to  repress  a  smile.  OhI 
that  confounded  letter  1 1  all  along  suspected  that  it  was  a  ridiculous 
piece  of  composition. 

'*  Mr.  Dempsey,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  he,  with  graceful 
emphasis;  '*  and  under  such  happy  drcumstauces,  too.'' 

Not  exactly  knowing  to  what  particular  circumstances  he  alluded, 
I,  of  course,  assented  that  they  were  peculiarly  h^>py. 

'*  We  haye  been  ezpectiug  you  some  time,"  continued  he;  '*  I 
hope  you  had  a  good  passage  across  the  treacherous  ocean." 

The  smile  and  waye  of  the  hand  that  accompanied  this  beautiful 
expressioni  conyinced  me  he  was  quoting  some  (to  me)  unknown 
poet 

*'Mr.  Seizem's  at  court?"  said  he  afier  a  pause,  to  the  tatooed 
youth. 

"  Rolls,"  briefly  responded  that  individual. 

"  In  that  case,  Mr.  Dempsey,  I  fear  we  shan't  be  able  to  have  a 
talk  over  your  affidrs  till  to-morrow,  unless,  indeed,  you  feel  inclined 
to  come  down  to  court  with  me  now." 

Having  signified  my  willingness  to  £bm»  that  dread  arena,  he  said 
he  would  start  the  moment  he  had  got  his  papers,  by  which  he 
meant  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  his  dress  and  whiskers,  at  a  looking  glass 
in  the  next  room.  I  had  ample  opportunity  for  observing  his  ope- 
radons,  as  he  had  left  the  door  open.  His  conversation,  as  we 
went  along,  did  not  belie  his  exterior.  He  seemed  au  /aii  with  all 
the  fashionable  topics  of  the  metropolis.  He  informed  me  how  Mrs. 
Ck>oney  of  Thomas-street  had  been  at  the  drawing-room;  and  how 
the  Misses  Cooney  had  accompanied  her,  and  what  dresses  they  wore 
on  that  occasion;  how  Captain  Gosling,  of  the  122nd,  had  paid 
marked  attention  to  Miss  Veronica  Cooney.  He  pointed  out  to  me 
many  of  the  notables  of  Dublin — ^the  beautiful  Miss  Finnigan,  who 
was  soon  to  become  Lady  Mac  Toulther;  and  Johnny  Pool  of  the 
134th,  the  great  billiard  phiyer.  Ah  I  destiny,  thought  I,  as  I 
listened  in  wonder,  strange  are  thy  decreesi  Why  fetter  with  a  sor- 
did and  unromantic  calling,  a  spirit  bom  for  courtlier  scenes  than 
law  courts  can  furnish  I     Why  imprison  within  the  limits  of  a  gentle- 
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man,  one  of  the  attorneys,  a  soul  so  capable  of  higher  actions 
than  mere  civil  ones! 

**0h,  there's  Mr.  Seizim,  at  last,'' said  Mr.  Skinn;  <*  that's  he 
talking  to  those  barristers.  No,  no — ^not  there,"  seeing  me  looking 
at  a  group,  who  were  stancUng  by  the  basket  of  a  locomotive  con- 
fectioner, devouring  buns,  with  apparently  great  relish,  and  try- 
ing hard  to  look  as  if  they  had  something  else  to  do.  *'  But  here  he 
comes,"  continued  Mr.  Skinn;  and  in  another  moment  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  forming  Mr.  Sdzem's  acquaintance.  I  never  saw  a 
finer  specunen  of  the  suavUer  in  vnodo  school;  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  benign  philanthropy  about  his  whole  person — his  very  gaiters 
had  a  benevolent  appearance. 

'*  My  dear  Mr.  Dempsey,"  sud  he,  "  so  we  have  got  you  at  last;" 
and  so  he  certainly  had,  for  he  held  and  shook  my  hands  with  an 
energy  that  made  us  mutually  perspire. 

<*  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said  he,  in  explanation  to  a  grim  looking  little 
man  in  a  wig,  who  was  looking  on,  **  has  just  come  over  from  Eng- 
gland,  to  take  possession  of  a  fine  property  in  this  country."  The 
grim  little  man  smiled  and  chuckled — ^the  former  in  reply  to 
the  remark,  the  latter  in  antidpation  of  a  Chancery  suit  connected 
with  the  same  property.  After  a  further  display  of  benevolence  on 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sdzem,  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  call  on  him 
the  next  day  to  have  a  formal  investigation  of  my  affiure,  and 
to  receive  firom  him  some  advice  relative  to  them,  and  we  parted; 
I,  for  my  part,  being  highly  prepossessed  in  his  favour.  I  never  con- 
ddered  myself  to  be  remarkable  for  clearness  of  head  under  perplex- 
ing drcumstances.  I  was  always  aware  that  my  ideas  were  subject 
to  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  when  brought  to  bear  on  details  of 
unusual  intricacy,  whether  commercial,  statistical,  or  otherwise;  but 
I  was  totally  unprepared  for  so  complete  a  prostration  of  all 
my  fiu^ulties,  as  was  caused  by  that  investigation.  The  first  part  of 
it  was  quite  within  my  comprehension:  it  consisted  in  a  request 
on  Mr.  Seizem's  part,  and  a  compliance  thereto  on  mine,  that  I 
would  take  a  chair,  followed  by  some  observations  from  him  indica- 
tive of  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  me  and  my  afiairs,  and  his 
close  and  unflinching  adherence  to  the  house  of  Dempsey;  but  when, 
after  a  few  preliminary  technicalities,  Mr.  Seizem  exhumed  firom  a 
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tin  box  at  his  feet  seyeral  unwholesome  looking  papers,  and  after 
removing  their  red  tape  zones,  indulged  me  with  tome  extracts  from 
them,  I  gradoally  became  inyolred  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment;  ibr 
some  time  I  straggled  to  extricate  myself,  but  finding  that  success 
did  not  crown  my  efforts,  I  assumed  a  sapient  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  tried  to  look  as  if  I  understood  what  was  going  on. 
As  well  as  I  could  make  out,  he  was  explaining  to  me  the  nature  of 
my  title  to  the  property.  I  had  perceived  that  I  had  it  from 
my  undo  Peter,  who  had  it  from  his  father,  and  so  on;  but  it 
seemed  I  was  wrong.  It  appeared  I  was  indebted  for  my  title 
to  a  certain  Roger  Dempsey,  who  was  always  alluded  to  as  ^'the 
said  Roger."  This  Mr.  Roger  Dempsey  had  obtidned  one  portion 
(moiety  Mr.  Seizem  called  it)  of  the  lands  by  purchase  some  time  in 
the  year  1722 — ^the  other  he  had  gained  possession  of  in  some 
way  I  could  not  exactly  understand;  but  I  hope  sincerely,  for  the 
honour  of  the  family,  it  was  honest.  From  the  said  Roger  the  lands 
descended  to  the  sud  Roger's  son,  and  from  lum  to  other  Dempseys  in 
succession,  until  at  last,  after  several  settlings,  unsettlings,  and  reset- 
tlings,  we  got  them  fisdrly  into  the  possession  of  my  uncle  Peter, 
at  which  I  felt  particularly  relieved. 

**  Altogether,"  sud  Mr.  Seizem,  summoning  up  the  facts,  <<  it  is  a 
fiiir  title — a  very  tolerable  title,  indeed." 

It  had  struck  me  as  bemg  perfect — and  I  hinted  as  much  to 
Mr.  Sdzem. 

'^Perfect!"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  look  at  Mr.  Skinn,  as  much 
to  say,  "here^s  an  unreasonable  fellow;"  ''you  surely  did  not 
expect  a  title  altogether  perfect? — that  is  a  rarity  now-&-days,  when 
there  is  so  much  trafficldng  with  landed  property;  besides,^  he  added, 
with  a  jocularity  which  I  considered  exceedingly  out  of  place,  ''  how 
could  we  poor  attorneys  get  on,  were  it  not  for  fin^g  an  occa- 
sional flaw.    Mr.  Skinn,  have  the  goodness  to  hand  me  that  rental; 

it  appears  that  the  present  rental  of  the  property  amounts  to ^" 

(an  awful  pause,  with  display  of  mental  arithmetic  on  Mr.  Seizem's 
part,  and  mental  anxiety  on  mine) — '*  amounts  to  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  fourpence  halfpenny.  Would 
you  like  to  satisfy  yourself  by  looking  at  it?"  and  he  handed  me 
the  document)  softly  repeating,  **  and  fourpence  halfpenny,"  as  if  he 
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took  a  calm  pleasure  in  fracdona.  An  odd  ydlnme  of  the  Sjbilfiiie 
books  would  haye  been  at  that  moment  jost  as  intelli^ble  aa 
the  bundle  of  papers  he  gave  me;  bat  feding  that  I  was  begbming 
to  stare  intensely  at  Mr.  Seizim,  I  gladlj  took  the  opportonitj  of 
transferring  my  gaze  to  an  inanimate  object  I  coold  not  hel^ 
observing,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  each  page,  a  nnmber  of  hea- 
thenish looking  wordsy  with  the  composition  of  which  the  simple 
roots  "Knock"  and  "Ball/'  appeared  to  enter  largely.  These, 
Mr.  Skinn  told  me,  were  the  townlands  into  which  my  property  was 
divided. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Seiaem,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chaiTy 
and  nibbing  his  hands  like  a  man  who  was  about  to  discuss  a  light 
and  cheerful  topic,  "we  come  to  the  charges  affecting  your  property." 

This  appeared  to  be  the  signal  for  a  dive,  on  the  part  of  Mr* 
Skinn,  into  the  tm  box,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  struggled  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  came  up  with  another  mass  of  discolored  paper. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Seizem,  looking  enquiringly  at  Mr.  Skinn,  and 
blandly  at  me,  as  he  selected  a  paper  from  the  heap  before  him — 
"  I  think  we  ought  to  give  a  preference  to  the  ladies." 

**  Place  aux  dames^'*  murmured  Mr.  Skinn. 

"  Skinn  is  quite  up  to  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Mr.  Seizem, 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  indicative  of  admiration  for  his  accom- 
plished partner,  who  adjusted  his  locks,  and  smiled  compkcently, 
while  I  wondered  what  possible  connexion  there  could  be  between 
ladies  and  such  a  disreputable  looking  document  as  that  before  us. 

^  This,"  said  Mr.  Sdzem,  "  is  the  marriage  settlement  of  your 
late  undo,  by  which  he  charged  all  that  and  those,  the  lands  of — in 
foot  the  property — ^with  the  yearly  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  pay- 
able and  to  be  paid,  from  and  after  his  decease,  to  his  then  wife,  as 
jointure  and  in  lieu  of  dower,  with  power  to  the  trustees  to  levy  the 
arrears  of  the  same,  by  distress  or  otherwise." 

I  had  only  time  to  gasp  out,  "  Good  gracious!"  when  Mr.  Seizem, 
who  appeared  to  revel  in  that  sort  of  elocution,  precipitated  himself 
into  the  next  clause,  bringmg  out  into  high  relief  all  the  technicali- 
ties by  the  emphasis  which,  with  artistic  sIdU,  he  laid  on  them — 

"  And  as  a  provision  for  the  younger  children— said  then  intended 
marriage — trustees — sum  of  five  thousand  pounds — ^m  such  shares 
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and  proportions — shall  appoint — ^in  default  of  appointment — (weli> 
we  hare  nothing  to  do  with  that  jnst  now) — said  sun  to  be  charged 
on  all  that  and  those — same  lands  as  before — ^mterest  at  five  per  cent 
— -tmstees  empowered  to  raise— sale  or  mortgage — ^in  short"  said  Mr. 
Seizem,  **  two  hundred  a  year  jointore  to  Mrs.  Dempsey,  and  a  som 
of  fire  thousand  pounds  to  which  her  daughters  are  entitled;  and,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Dempsey,  when  you  go  to  see  your  aunt,  as  of  com^se 
you  intend  to  do  (she  is  staying  with  her  brother,  Howlan,  of  Castle 
Howlan),  wiU  you  present  my  respects  to  her,  and  assure  her  I  have 
always  felt  a  deep  regard  for  her.  She  is  a  highly  amiable  woman, 
and  I  do  feel  a  deep  regard  for  her." 

By  the  firown  and  shake  of  the  head  that  accompanied  these  words, 
he  intimated  that  his  admiration  for  Mrs.  Dempsey  was  not  merely 
professional,  but  partly  arose  from  his  appreciation  of  her  private 
character. 

"  Although,''  continued  Mr.  Seijsem,  evidently  reluctant  to  quit  so 
pleasing  a  theme,  yet  unwilling  to  allow  his  mind  to  be  distracted  by 
it  from  his  more  important  occupations,  "  we  have  given  the  ladies 
the  precedence  their  sex  demands,  there  are  others  who  might  not 
be  inclined  to  do  so.  There  are  other  charges  which,  in  date,  are 
prior  to  theirs:  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  mortgage — by-the-bye, 
Mr.  Dempsey,  do  you  know  what  is  a  mortgage?" 

I  replied,  **Not  exactly;"  and  this  was  not  an  equivocation; 
for  I  had  always  understood  that  a  mortgage  was  something  connec- 
ted with  land,  and,  generaUy  speaking,  highly  injurious  to  it.  I 
had  besides  a  vague    idea  that  it  was  net  a  weed  of  any  sort. 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Seizem,  "you  know  what  pawning  an 
article  is?" 

I  admitted,  with  a  blush,  that  I  had  some  slight  knowledge  of 
the  art 

"  When  a  man  mortgages  his  property,^  he  continued,  '*  he,  in 
efiect,  pawns  it  Well  take  a  case.  Here  is  A" — and  he  held  up 
his  first  finger;  <<  A  is  seized  of  real  property,  and  is  in  want  of  money 
— a  very  common  want  with  many  in  a  similar  position.  A  goes 
to  B  (represented  on  this  occasion  by  his  thumb),  and  borrows,  say 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  as  security,  conveys  his  property  to  B;  but 
as  A  cannot  conveniently  put  land  into  his  pocket  and  make  off 

T 
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with  it,  B,  BB  long  as  he  gets  the  interest  of  his  money,  allows  A  to 
femain  in  possession  of  the  land — ^Idnd  of  him;  is  not  it?  Thai's 
what  we  call  a  mwtgage.'' 

While  I  was  still  lost  in  admiration  at  the  magnanimons  conduct 
of  B,  he  gave  the  little  allegorj  an  air  of  reality,  bj  adapting  it  to 
my  case,  and  assoring  me  that  to  aH  intents  and  purposes  I  was  an 
A;  while  a  person  rejoicing  in  the  title  of  Dominick  Sheehan  was 
tiie  representatire  of  the  high-sooled  but  fictitious  B,  and  as  sadi 
my  creditor  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds,  with  interest  at 
fi?e  per  cent.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  made  a  trivial  remark,  to 
the  effect  that  I  had  never  borrowed  two  thousand  pounds  fitxn  Mr. 
Sheehan  or  any  one  else;  to  which  Mr.  Seizem  of  course  repliedy 
that  if  I  had  not,  my  grandfiither  had;  and  that  it  was  all  the  same. 
I  now  saw  my  grandfiither's  character  in  a  totally  new  light  I  bad 
always  fiemcied  him  a  quiet,  humdrum  sort  of  man  (by  the  way,  I 
was  considered  very  like  him  in  my  younger  days) ;  but  I  had  never 
imagined  htm  to  have  been  the  extravagant  spendthrift  it  seemed  he 
was.  It  appeared,  that  not  content  with  the  two  thousand  pounds 
Mr.  Sheehan  was  good  enough  to  lend  him,  he  shortly  afterwards  be- 
came a  party  to  another  A  B  case,  and  borrowed  two  thousand 
more. 

^*  And  that,"  said  Mr.  Seizem,  <'  is,  I  believe,  the  last  charge  of 
any  oonseqnence.    Eh,  Mr.  Skinn?" 

'*  Except  a  few  judgments,"  observed  Mr.  Skinn. 

**  A  mere  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Seizem;  <*  under  nine  hundred,  I 
think,  altogether." 

As  judgments  were,  in  my  mind,  only  associated  with  school  days 
and  corporeal  punishment,  I  requested  an  explanation;  on  which 
Mr.  Seizem  entered  into  a  dissertation  so  learned,  that  the  only  in- 
ference I  was  able  to  draw  from  it  was,  that  some  persons  having 
succeeded  in  'proving  certain  claims  against  some  other  persons,  I 
had  been  considered  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  satisfy  those  daims. 

«  So  now  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said  Mr.  Seizem,  as  he  tied  up  the 
various  papers,  and  restored  them  to  the  box  with  a  care  that 
showed  he  expected  them  to  be  wanted  again — '*now  you  see 
clearly  the  position  in  which  your  affairs  are."  (And  I  firmly  believe 
the  worthy  man  really  thought  I  did.)     "  Ydnr  property  has,  of 
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course,  its  incambraiices — so  has  every  property;  bat  in  your  case, 
whh  the  exception  of  the  family  charges,  none  are  of  any  very  great 
importance.'* 

<*  Bat  those  mortgages,"  said  I;  *^  are  not  they" — 

^^My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  soothingly,  **  do  not,  I  beg,  allow  them 
to  distress  yon.  Mrs.  Dempsey's  jointure,  and  the  interest  on  her 
daughters'  fortunes,  yon  will,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  see 
punctnally  paid;  but  the  mortgage  and  judgments  are  altogether 
different.  If  you  can  conyeniently  manage  it,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  keep  them  dear  of  mterest;  but  if  you  cannot,  why  then  neyer 
mind  them;  and  I  know  old  Dominick  Sheehan,  for  one,  will  be  just 
as  well  satisfied  to  let  his  money  accumulate." 

*' Accamulatel"  groaned  I,  in  horror,  *<why  that  will  be  only 
making  matters  worse." 

^^WeU,**  said  Mr.  Seiaem,  "perhaps  it  may  for  your  successor, 
but  in  all  probability  not  for  you;  or  if  you  are  very  anxious  to  pay 
off  these  diarges,  why  the  simplest  course  you  can  adopt  is,  to  marry 
an  heiress.     There ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  suggestion  ?" 

I  said  nothing,  but  merely  got  excessively  red  at  it 

**  There  are  not  many  in  this  country  that  would  suit  you,  but  in  a 
year  or  two  you  might  take  a  trip  over  to  England,  and  pick  up 
something  worth  bringing  back." 

^'Yes,"  said  Mr.  Skinn,  "there's  your  ground  for  getting  a 
twenty  thousand  pounder." 

While  I  was  wondering  by  what  mental  process  they  had  brought 
themselves  to  talk  so  calmly,  not  to  say  irreverently,  on  such  an 
awful  Bobject,  the  ink-stained  youth  announced  the  important  fact, 
that  Mr.  Gassidy  had  come. 

"  Dear  me  t"  exclaimed  Mr.  Seicem,  <*  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late. 
My  dear  Mr.  Dempsey,  wiU  you  excuse  me?  If  there  is  anything 
else  I  can  do  for  yon,  come  to-monow,  or  write  to  me.  My  advice 
and  assistanee  are  at  your  service— you  may  always  depend  on  that." 
And  be  pressed  my  hand  between  both  his  own,  with  an  affectionate 
sdkdtade,  which,  but  for  the  state  of  mind  I  was  in,  would  have  ex- 
died  lively  emotions  in  my  breast;  and  then  thrust  me,  but  in  a  be- 
nefvolent  manner,  into  the  waistcoat  of  Mr.  Cassidy,  who  was  enter- 
ing, to  whom  I  heard  him  propound  a  tender  inquiiy  regarding  the 
state  of  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  health. 
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I  miiBt  have  taken  something  daring  the  day  that  disagreed  witk 
me,  for  my  sleep  that  night  was  disturbed  by  nightmare  in  a  y&rj 
unpleasant  form.  I  thought  I  was  saddled  with  a  gigantic  filbert, 
which  for  some  time  defied  all  my  efforts  to  crack  it,  and  eventnailj 
proved  to  be  a  Uhnd  nvL 

I  did  not  remain  long  in  Dublin,  but  set  off  for  the  estate;  and  I 
found  myself  one  evening  on  a  lonely  country  road-side,  sitting  on 
my  portmanteau,  and  gazing  discontentedly  after  the  coach  that  had 
borne  me  to  the  gate  of  my  western  Eden.  A  drizzling  rain  had 
been  falling  for  some  hours,  and  I  was,  if  not  absolutely  wet» 
at  least  decidedly  damp,  as  the  man  who  sat  behind  me  on  the 
coach,  had  persisted  in  converting  the  space  between  my  neck  and 
coat  into  a  basin  for  the  reception  of  a  minature  cascade  from 
his  umbrella.  This  may  have  operated  to  disturb  my  serenity  of 
mind,  and  I  dare  say  the  manner  in  which  I  kicked  at  the  door  of  an 
edifice,  which  the  guard  had  termed  Ballinahaskin  gatehouse,  was 
calculated  to  offend  the  high  spirit  of  its  proprietor;  for,  putting  out 
his  head,  he  recommended  me  to  **  go  about, my  business,  and  not 
be  tatthering  people's  doors,''  and  was  proceeding  in  a  strain  of 
choice  invective,  when  I  heard  a  voice  within  request  him  to  go 
along  for  a  bosthoon,  and  then  express  a  willingness,  on  the  part 
of  its  owner,  to  go  bail  that  it  was  the  new  masther  himself.  On 
which  the  male  head  was  withdrawn,  and  a  female  &ce  substituted 
in  its  place,  which,  when  the  door  was  folly  opened,  proved  to 
be  attached  to  a  body  almost  spherical  in  form,  and  divided  into 
hemispheres  by  the  string  of  an  apron. 

"  Your  honour  is  heartily  welcome  to  the  counthry,"  Sfud  this 
globular  individual,"  an'  its  long  we  wor  waitin'  for  you;  look 
at  him,  Tim,  isn't  he  the  picture  of  his  grandfather,  God  bless  him  I 
Never  mind  him,  sir,"  she  continued,  in  apology  for  Tim's  silence, 
*'  it's  shy  he  is,  in  regard  of  mistaking  your  honour  for  a  vagabone; 
wut  a  bit,  and  I'll  unlock  the  gate;"  and  crossing  the  road,  she 
showed  me  by  her  manner  that,  in  western  phraseology,  a  gate 
was  a  wooden  obstruction,  recUning  gracefully  against  two  stone 
piers,  and  that  unlocking  meant  raising  up,  and  forcibly  carrying 
away  the  same.  Then  directing  Tim  to  take  up  my  honour's 
things,  and  me  to  mind  where  I  walked,       the  road  was  "  mortal 
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deep,''  she  led  the  way  along  a  grass-grown  aveniie,  bounded  on 
each  side  by  a  high  bank  crowned  with  furze.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  this  secluded  path  brought  us  to  what  was  once  an  exten- 
sive lawn,  bearing  every  sign  of  having  yielded  a  crop  of  potatoes 
at  no  very  remote  period;  this  my  fair  guide  dignified  with  the  title 
of  '*  the  park,"  adding,  that  there  was  *'  the  house  foment  me,"  and 
she  pointing  to  a  pUe  of  building,  looking  quite  as  isolated  as 
the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  about  as  cheerfuL  The  shades  of 
evening  threw  a  softened  halo  over  the  scene,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Dempseys  loomed  grandly  through  the  mist  in  all  its  majestic  sim- 
plicity. It  was  a  tall  edifice  of  strict  uniformity  in  every  respect, 
except  in  the  position  of  its  windows;  these  were  disposed  over 
its  face  without  any  regard  to  the  existence  of  parallel  lines,  and 
although  they  relieved  its  monotomy,  yet  they  communicated  to  the 
building  an  appearance  analogous  to  a  squint  in  a  human  being. 

I  found,  on  turning  to  address  my  obese  companion,  that  she  had 
disappeared;  but  while  debating  whether  it  was  possible  that  so  much 
solid  flesh  could  melt  into  air,  I  discovered  that  she  had  gained  ad- 
mittance by  the  postern,  and  was  inviting  me  to  enter  by  the  grand 
portal,  which,  by  the  way,  was  very  much  blistered  by  the  sun,  and 
seemed  as  if  attacked  by  some  cutaneous  disorder.  I  obeyed  her 
request,  and  found  myself  standing,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  hall  of 
my  ancestors.  In  vain  I  looked  for  the  stag's  antlery — ^the  knights 
in  armour — the  array  of  halberts,  which  were  always  in  my  ideas 
associated  with  ancestral  halls ;  but,  alas,  the  only  object  connected 
with  any  age,  whether  feudal  or  otherwise,  was  an  old  umbrella- 
stand  in  a  comer,  looking  so  lonely  and  disconsolate,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced it  would  have  hailed  even  a  damp  umbrella  with  rapture. 
Somewhat  disappointed,  I  turned  into  what  had  been  the  banqueting 
hall.  There  I  was  benignly  received  by  the  portrait  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman, with  a  blue  coat,  and  a  saffron- coloured  complexion,  who 
smiled  with  an  expression  of  intense  complacency  from  the  walls. 

^*  The  missis,"  said  the  stout  lady,  **  took  away  the  other  mas- 
thers,  but  left  him  up  there,  thinking  your  honour  might  like 
to  have  one  of  the  ould  ancient  stock;  his  nose  is  the  very  moral  of 
your  own."  Then  remarking  that  I  must  be  destroyed  with  the 
hunger  entirely,  she  bustled  out  of  the  room,  and  shortly  after 
re-appeared  with  the  materials  for  a  miscellaneous  repast   Whilst  I 
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was  eojoying  my  first  sapper  under  my  own  roo^  she  entertainfld 
me  with  an  account  of  her  hopes  and  prospects;  and  a  veiy  woo- 
derfnl  woman,  according  to  her  own  account,  was  Mre.  Fogartf, 
for  so  she  requested  me  to  call  her.  It  seemed  she  had  acted  m  tJie 
capacity  of  nnne  to  at  least  half  the  resident  gentry  of  the  comitiy — 
a  phyfflcal  phenomenon,  which  I  leave  scientific  men  to  aoconnt  fiw— — 
consequently  her  knowledge  of  the  annate  of  Hie  ndghbouring  &mi- 
lies  was  yery  extensiye,  and  in  spite  of  myself  I  was  taken  with  her 
confidence,  and  made  the  depository  of  several  curious  fiusts  retladng 
to  them,  and  tending  to  show  the  esteem  in  whidi  the  honae 
of  Fogarty  was  generaHy  held*  It  appears  tiiat  I  let  fidl  some 
expressions  of  concuirenoe  in  that  esteem,  whidi  the  worthy  ladj 
immediately  construed  into  a  desire  for  her  services  as  housekeeper. 
Resistance  was  out  of  the  question,  for  before  - 1  could  hare  made 
a  single  objection,  Mrs*  Fogarty  had  aU  the  (Heliminaries  aiiangedy 
and  even  hinted  that  some  househdd  post  would  be  filled  to  advan- 
tage by  her  husband,  Tim,  who  was  sumamed  the  ^boceaugh/' 
in  consequence  of  Ms  legs  being  remarkable  in  a  discrepancy  in 
length.  Being  of  an  impulsive  temperament,  she  entered  upon  her 
duties  without  any  delay,  and  fussed  about  with  an  energy  that 
made  me  seek  an  asylum  in  the  bed-room  she  had  prepared  for  me. 
**  And  now,"  said  I,  as  I  was  winding  up  my  watch,  **  here  I 
am  about  to  sleep,  for  the  first  time,  under  a  roof  that  I  can  call  my 
own.  My  own — jcnntnre — mortgage— judgment — ^Mrs.  Dempsey — 
the  Misses  Dempsey.  No;  I  cannot  call  it  my  own."  I  slept  very 
soundly  under  it  notwithstanding. 

(To  be  continued.') 


Art.  vm — MODERN  WATER  COLOUR  PAINTING. 

Michael  Akoelo  painted  but  one  picture  in  oil,  and  never  painted 
another;  he  said  it  was  work  only  fit  for  women,  or  people  with 
plenty  of  leisure.  He  conceived  firesco  pmting — essentially  a  water 
colour  process — to  be  alone  worthy  of  the  talents  of  a  great  artist 
A  strange  enthusiast  named  Blake  went  far  beyond  this,  for  ho 
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wrote: — **  Let  the  works  of  artists  since  Ruben's  time  witness  the 
villamj  of  those  who  first  brought  oil  painting  into  general  opinion 
and  {Mractioe.  Since  which  we  have  never  had  a  picture  painted  that 
would  show  itself  by  the  side  of  an  earlier  composition.  This  is  an 
awfhl  thing  to  say  to  oil  pamters;  but  it  is  tne.  All  the  genuine 
old  little  pictures  are  in  fresco,  and  not  in  oil?"  Those  who  think 
strongly  on  a  given  subject,  uniformly  think  too  strongly — and  seem 
utterly  forgetful  that  to  admire  any  one  of  the  various  pursuits  of 
mankind,  it  is  not  necessary  to  depreciate  all  the  others.  Moreover^ 
he  who  feels  that  his  acquirements  and  tastes  are  in  unison  with 
the  pursuit  of  his  adoption,  will  not  be  the  most  fitted  for  delivering 
an  impartial  opinion  on  the  merits  of  any  other,  especially  when  that 
other  trenches  somewhat  on  the  domain  of  his  favourite.  Compari- 
sons will  be  instituted;  and  as  regards  oil  and  water-colour  painting, 
they  amalgamate  as  badly  as  the  different  mediums  used  in  their 
practice.  We  are  esi>ecial  admirers  of  water  colours — ^but  in  the 
following  pages  our  object  is  not  to  decry  oils,  but  to  point  out  those 
particulars  in  which  our  fiivorite  style  excels,  and  to  remove,  if  pos- 
sible, a  few  erroneous  ideas  that  are  entertained  regarding  it;  any 
comparisons  we  institute,  are  made  solely  with  reference  to  these 
objects;  and  if  we  do  not  dwell  particularly  on  the  many  exodlen- 
cles  of  oil  painting,  it  is  because  just  now  our  province  is  more 
particularly  concerning  water  occurs.  It  will  be  found  that  each 
style  of  art  possesses  peculiar  exceUendes  and  advantages  of  its  own, 
as  also  that  in  certain  other  respects  it  is  less  fitted  to  excel.  The 
test  of  a  medium,  or  vehicle  in  art,  is  its  debility  of  giving  a 
truthful  representation  of  nature:  as  regards  landscape  painting, 
water  colour  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  this  requisite;  of  itself» 
almost  without  effort,  it  gives  what  artists  term,  '*  atmosphere"  in  a 
painting — ^than  which  few  thmgs  are  more  difficult  to  render  in  oils. 
Every  one  must  have  remarked  the  absence  of  shine  in  most  objects 
in  nature— in  a  distance  it  is  never  seen — and  it  is  the  similar 
absence  of  shine  in  water  cdour  which  gives  the  natural  efiect  with 
such  admirable  truth.  To  many  it  will  appear  from  this,  that  to 
paint  in  water  colours  is  comparatively  much  easier  than  in  the 
other  medium— but  exceUence  in  either,  is  of  about  the  same  difficulty 
of  attainment;  a  beginner,  or  one  possessing  but  indifferent  skiH, 
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imqaestionably  finds  it  mnch  eauer  to  work  out  a  tderable  effect  is 
oils;  greater  &cilities  of  making  alterations  exist — and  as  the  lights 
are  pnt  on,  instead  of  the  more  laborious  system  of  leaving  them — 
yerj  often  the  work,  when  finished,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  ideas  nnder  which  it  was  commenced.  Correctness  of  drawing  Is 
a  desideratum  which  he  is  also  able  to  dispense  with — ^for  a  danber 
who  practices  in  oils  can  proceed  almost  without  an  outiine,  and  can 
paint  after  a  manner — although  he  cannot  draw.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  such  a  vast  majority  of  the  indifferent  artists 
are  oil  painters — although  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  nearly  all 
commence  their  career  by  painting  in  water  colouis.  A  bad  col 
painting  is  very  bad — but  indifferent  attempts  in  water  colours  do 
not  strike  one  with  the  same  ideas  of  ab§olate  deficiency,  and  they 
are  certainly  somewhat  fewer  in  number. 

In  water  colour  painting  a  correct  outline  is  an  essential — and 
before  any  colour  is  laid  on,  the  general  effect  and  treatment  must  be 
arranged,  and  present  to  the  mind  of  the  artist  Undoubtedly  this  is 
the  practice  of  all  who  are,  or  have  been  eminent  in  art;  but,  as 
before  observed,  those  of  inferior  powers  can  dispense  with  such 
fetters  to  their  genius,  and,  in  oils  at  least,  astonish  themselves  and 
others  by  magnificent  effects!  But  such  is  not  possible  in  water 
colours;  true  it  is,  that  some  years  ago  an  artist  of  the  suggestive 
school  appeared,  whose  method  was  to  scatter  at  random  on  the 
paper  a  few  blots  of  different  colours,  and  taking  advantage  of  acci- 
dental forms,  make  out  something  resembling  nature;  but  he  found 
few  admirers,  and  even  less  disciples. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  water  colour 
might  ultimately  rival  oil  painting;  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  his 
anticipations  were  about  being  realized,  as  a  most  extraordinary  and 
rapid  advance  is  latterly  evident  in  the  practice  of  that  art:  formerly 
they  were  mostly  weak  tinted  afiBurs,  the  shadows  bdng  in  a  great 
part  made  out  with  Indian  ink,  and  a  littie  thin  colour  washed  or 
glazed  over.  Some  of  Turner's  earlier  works  in  water  colour  were 
thus  executed,  and  persons  are  not  wanting  to  admire  this  mode  as 
the  only  legitimate  style,  and  exalt  it  above  the  best  emanations  of 
the  modem  school  of  British  water  colour  painters.  They  were 
denominated  draindngs,  wherefore  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  as  the 
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word  drawing  is  generaUj  applied  to  a  combination  of  lines  giving 
the  semblance  of  some  particolar  form;  bat  when  light,  shadow, 
and  colour  are  shown,  and  when  the  form  is  made  oat  with  brashes, 
painting  woald  seem  the  most  fitting  term.  It  was  deemed  a  great 
innovation  when  the  system  of  taking  oat  lights  was  introdaced, 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  aninitiated,  it  may  be  well  to  premise  is 
effected  by  damping  a  portion  of  the  picture,  and  then  with  bread, 
removing  the  colonr,  so  as  to  show  the  sorface  of  the  paper  under- 
neath, by  which  very  beaatifal  effects  are  produced;  but  the  most 
decided  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  which  gave 
greatest  ambrage  to  all  those  who  love  the  beaten  track,  and  hate 
innovation,  was  the  use  of  body  colour  for  laying  on  lights.  Even 
to  the  present  time,  there  are  many  who  ding  to  the  exploded  preju* 
dice,  that  the  laying  on,  or  taking  out  of  lights,  is  an  utter 
departare  firom  the  legitimate  style,  as  they  facetiously  term  it; 
although  why  it  should  be  allowable,  when  colours  are  mixed  with 
oil,  to  use  both  opaque  and  transparent  pigments,  but  when  water 
is  the  medium,  only  those  which  are  transparent,  seems  difficult  to 
determine;  in  fact,  the  objection  is  absurd,  and  scarcely  worth 
contempt.  The  only  test  of  the  admissibility  of  any  process  in 
punting,  is  its  durability.  The  great  excellence  of  modem  water 
colonr  painting,  b  owing  to  a  judicious  combination  of  the  three 
methods  just  glanced  at — and  which  has  elidted  somewhat  of  a 
jealous  feeling  on  the  part  of  oil  painters,  evinced  by  sundry  regrets 
at  the  fleeting  nature  of  water  colours.  Before  proceeding  farther  it 
may  be  advisable  to  enquire  if  there  be  any  just  ground  for  this 
insinuation,  and  whether  oil  painting  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  the 
greater  durability  which  its  admirers  and  professors  daim  for  it. 

Pigments  are  durable  or  evanescent,  because  only  of  an  inherent 
property  they  possess;  and  the  medium  with  which  they  are  mixed, 
can  exercise  but  a  very  slight  influence,  if  indeed  any,  on  these 
properties.  The  majority  of  pigments  are  permanent,  a  portion 
tolerably  so,  and  the  remainder,  decidedly  transient  in  their  effects; 
unfortunately  some  of  the  most  beautiful  are  in  the  latter  dass,  and 
the  temptation  to  their  use  is  sometimes  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by 
artists;  it  is,  therefore,  a  favourite  theory  with  them,  that  if  incorpo- 
porated  with  other  pigments  that  are  very  permanent,  or  that  if 
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wrapped  «p  in  a  mednun  campoeed  of  oil  and  nanous  mtltar,  tJbejr 
are  nadered  laating  in  fheir  offectai    Practical  experience  is  agaioifc 
tibaa  tfteory,  in  oonunon  wiA  nuoij  other  ingeBioas  epemltticHia. 
Sir  Joehoa  Bejnolde  jielded  to  tins  pleasing  delnsion,  and  waa  eomr 
uttaxOj  trying  experimentB;  oonoeming  wtieii  he  loft  at  Ida  deatk 
Buaj  Yahiable  hints  as  to  his  modes  of  practice,  wMdi  are  chieflj 
▼aloable  as  thingB  ibr  artists  to  avoid:  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
azriTe  at  a  &ir  yerdict  as  to  Uie  results*— ifor  very  manj  of  his  moat 
ehaiming  prodnctioas  are  in  asa^  dianged  state;  and  even  in  fais 
own  time  it  was  a  saying  wiHi  his  contemponniei,  tihat  Sir  Josbos 
dways  came  oat  of  the  ezhibilkos  with  flying  oohmrs.    In  tbo 
Dolwich  gallery  t&ere  are  a  lew  ezceileot  weeks  by  Wovvrmasm; 
an  ordinaiy  observer  will  remarlL  Hub  strange  contrast  between  sonra 
of  the  red  dn^>eries  on  his  flgnres,  and  the  other  portions  of  his 
carelolly  coloored  pictures,  they  aeem  so  csreless  and  unfinished. 
The  Bwmiing  anomaly  is  easily  esqdaiaed — he  first  got  in  his  di'speriea 
red,  and  then  painted,  probably  using  mach  ^^asings,  his  riiadowB 
with  lake,  the  most  beantifid  and  tin  most  evanescent  oolomr  wo 
have — and  the  latter  has  altogether  cBsappeared,  leaving  the  ori- 
ginal red  mass  exposed*    In  a  public  matitution  in  this  d^,  there 
hangs  the  portrait  of  a  retenui,  painted  by  a  late  artist;  he  had 
been  bronaed  by  many  a  dime,  and  perhaps  wine  had  contrSmted 
to  the  mlncand  tone  of  his  joQy  visage;  howbeit,  the  artist  ren* 
dered  him  full  juatice,  but  in  a  little  time  a  change  came  over 
the  face  of  the  counteipart  resemblance,  which  giim  deatii  could 
scarce  achieve  on  that  of  the  original,  and  it  waxed  pale  and  sallow. 
The  effect  had  been  nuunly  brought  up  by  using  lake-— and  though 
it  was  well  wrapped  up  in  megilp,  it  fled.    Now  the  yery  same  can 
be  said  of  water  odours; .  if  an  artist  will  not  disorimmate  in  the 
ase  of  his  materials,  but  uses  evanescent  colours,  unquestionably 
they  will  fade,  and  expose  the  iHliite  paper  in  those  parts;  and  from 
this  cause,  and  this  cause  only,  many  derer  water*^  paintings  have 
dianged,  and  in  some  cases  ntteriy  lost  thdr  beaiity:  this  has  beea 
particalarly  the  case  in  the  earlier  water  cobur  worlcs,  and  has  for 
that  reason  given  a  show  of  truth  to  the  assertion  that  they  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  time.    Modem  water  colour  punters  are  more 
careful  in  the  sdectton  of  their  materials,  and  thereis  unquestionably 
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an  imnMBse  hnprorainent  la  the  prepanitioii  of  the  cobimy  dc; 
for  instance,  the  earlier  artisto  are  almost  ftived  into  the  adopdon  of 
the  nse  of  lake;  bat,  modem  scienee  has  hronght  the  preparaiioiis 
from  the  maddsis  to  audi  perfectioD,  as  oompletelj  to  supersede  Ao 
nse  of  that  beaotifiil  ooioor;  and  all  thr  madden  ne  exseedin^y 
pennanent:  this  has  been  equally  a  boon  to  the  ofl  paintem, 
ahhon^^  it  was  tin  reqairements  of  water  cohmr  art  that  elicited 
the  l^ipiovement* 

Again  water  colour,  although  more  liable  to  suflRsr  from  estrin^ 
injuries  then  (»1,  is  bj  means  of  the  glass,  mudi  better  protected,  or 
they  can  be  preserved  intact  in  a  portfolio  for  years.  Sudi  a  mode 
would,  howeyer,  completely  destroy  an  oil  picture,  as  the  absence  of 
light  would  in  a  short  time  turn  the  colours,  espedaHy  the  delieate 
tints,  a  dark  brown.  This  is  owing  to  an  inherent  property  in  the 
(dl  to  grow  yelloWy  which  no  bleaching  process  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  counteract;  and  is  moreoyer  what  some  connoisseurs  denominate 
a  mellowing  by  time.  Many  must  haye  seen  some  yeiitable  old 
pictures  so  mellowed,  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibiiity  to  make 
out  what  could  haye  been  the  subject.  Hogarth,  to  caricature  such 
admirers,  represented  Old  Father  Time,  with  his  sythe,  through  the 
paintmg,  and  tobacco  pipe  in  hand,  busily  smoking  it  qmte  liMkl 
a  large  pot  of  yamish  significanliy  placed  close  by. 

It  is  plain  to  demonstration,  that  if  a  picture  is,  as  it  should  be» 
perfoct  in  its  eflfect,  leaying  the  artist's  easel,  any  subsequent 
change  must  be  a  disunproyement.  It  is  but  sorry  consdbtion  to 
infofm  the  possessor  of  a  picture  fresh  from  an  artist's  easel,  that 
its  friU  beandes  will  oi^  be  appreciable,  whea  he  shall  kaye  beoMM 
unable  to  behold  them.  It  is  said  that  the  equal  mellow  tint  which 
in  time  the  (Mlj^ctare  receives,  promotes  harmony  of  tone;  this  might 
be  true,  if  the  aforessid  mellow  tint  was  perfectly  equal  in  its 
distribution;  but  a  sli^t  tone  of  yellow  colour,  alAoog^  evident 
enough  oyer  delicate  light  blues,  pearly  greys,  and  whites,  is  not 
appreciable  over  warm  greens,  light  browns,  or  yellows;  therefore, 
the  natural  result  is  to  destroy  harmony,  that  is,  supposing  it 
abeady  to  exist  in  the  painting:  a  blue  sky  tint  cannot  be  too  purely 
bine,  and  any  after  diange,  giving  a  greenish  hne,  must  be  a  diminu* 
tkm  of  the  natural  effect.    Those  who  talk  so  flippantly  of  the 
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extimordinary  preservation  of  the  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  forget 
that  scarce  one  of  them  is  as  it  left  the  artist's  hands.  They  hare 
been  yamished  and  nnyamished,  cleaned,  restored,  and  retonched 
over  and  over  again.  Pictiire  restorers  are  almost  as  plenty  as 
picture  producers — and  thdr  laboors  are  almost  exdnfflvely  confined 
to  oil  pictu^.  The  only  cleaning  a  water  colonr  piuntiDg  requires* 
is  to  polish  the  glass,  and  it  is  much  an  easier  matter  to  renew  the 
brilliancy  of  a  few  weakened  parts,  than  is  a  similar  process  on  aa 
oil  picture. 

Why  is  it,  if  water  colour  is  in  its  nature  more  fleeting  tbaa 
oil  colour,  that  the  paper-hangings  on  our  rooms  outlast  the  oil 
paint  on  our  doors  and  windows?  Although  the  water  colour  paint 
used  for  the  former  is  so  liable  to  extrinsic  damage,  as  to  be  called  by 
house  painters  '*  distemper  colour!"  And  it  is  a  curious  feet,  that 
the  sketches  and  lightly  tinted  drawings  of  the  old  masters  whidi 
are  in  the  portfolios  of  the  curious,  are  in  a  better  state  of  preser- 
vation, although  executed  on  paper,  then  the  canvass  and  panels 
on  which  their  fimshed  works  were  painted — damp  and  expoenie 
having  done  the  mischief. 

Most  travellers  in  Egypt  have  borne  testimony  to  the  wonderful 
brilliancy  of  the  colours  used  in  the  decorations  of  the  ancient  temples» 
&c.  The  great  Temple  of  Isis  has  been  especiaUy  referred  to  for 
the  almost  unimpaired  vividness  of  the  colours,  excelling  in  some 
instances  the  brightest  tints  that  modem  chemistry  has  been  able  to 
discover;  they  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  water  colours  or 
tempera,  and,  no  doubt  were  in  all  essential  particulars  water 
colours;  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  is  a  test  to  which  oil  painting 
has  not  yet  been  submitted,  and  at  all  events  demonstrates  that 
colour,  if  durable,  will  sustain  its  brilliancy  altogether  independently 
of  the  medium  with  which  it  is  compounded,  unless  the  medium  be 
chemically  noxious  to  it,  which  unquestionably  the  gums  used  to 
temper  water  colours  are  not. 

The  object  of  the  above  is  not  to  depreciate  the  practice  of  oil 
painting,  but  to  show  that,  as  regards  durability,  it  and  water  colour 
painting  are  on  a  perfect  equality.  It  was  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  thb  article,  that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
styles  ^ere  pretty  nearly  balanced.    If,  in  some  respects,  water 
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colour  is  best  fitted  to  give  nataral  effects;  there  are  some  others  itf 
which  oil  is  amplj  compensated.  An  oil  painter  has  much  greater 
power  over  his  material,  because  that  it  does  not  dry  so  quickly;  he 
can  therefore  unite  them  much  more  easily  and  equably,  provided  he 
does  not  too  much  torture  and  tease  them — and  herein  lies  the 
difference  between  the  great  artist  and  the  one  of  mediocre  acquire- 
ments. The  former  having  set  out  with  ideas  well  matured, 
embodies  his  conceptions  rapidly,  and  gives  a  charm  by  a  few 
judicious  touches,  Idd  exactly  in  the  proper  places,  which  the  most 
painful  and  pauistaking  muddling  of  the  latter  fails  to  achieve. 

Oil  painting  is  admirably  adapted  to  large  subjects,  particularly 
whole  length  portraits,  life  size.  This  is  its  peculiar  forte,  in  which 
it  stands  unrivalled.  Animals  also  are  better  treated  in  oils ;  the 
texture  of  their  hides  and  hair  is  so  truthfully  ^ven  by  a  few  vigo« 
rous  touches  of  a  hog-hair  pencil  Witness  Landseer's  inimitable 
works,  which  have  never  been  equalled  by  either  ancient  or  modem 
piunters,  and  probably  never  will  be  excelled.  Unquestionably  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  is  the  greatest  and  most  original  artist  of  his  time, 
for  he  excels  in  the  most  opposite  styles — landscape,  figures,  animals, 
and  portraiture  ;  in  all  he  is  equally  excellent,  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  of  any  other  painter.  The  Oxford  Graduate,  in  his  *'  Modem 
Painters,"  attempts  to  decry  Landseer.  This  is  in  his  second 
volume,  where  he  has  got  into  the  clouds  concerning  the  ideal  in 
art  He  accuses  him  of  punting  *'  hide  "  in  preference  to  "  the 
Ideal  of  a  horse,"  alluding  to  his  picture  of  <'  The  Shoeing,"  and 
contrasts  the  superiority  of  a  dog  by  Leonardo  da  Vind  with  the 
camne  delineations  of  Landseer,  praising  the  former  most  inordi- 
nately, because  there  is  no  attempt  in  it  to  give  the  effect  of  hair, 
"scarcely  even  form;"  whereas,  in  Landseer^s  dogs,  he  says,  every 
crisp  and  naturally  wavy  curl  is  shown,  indicating  the  anatomical 
development  undemeath.  In  another  part  of  the  same  work  he  takes 
exceptions  to  those  artists  who  paint  with  a  slovenly  affectation  of 
power,  giving  scarcely  any  detaU,  and  scornful  seemingly  of  care. 
Verily,  it  is  hard  to  please  those  who  will  not  be  pleased.  The 
highest  excellence  in  art  is  shown  by  the  powers  of  mind  evidenced 
in  the  conception  and  combination.  In  this  Landseer  is  pre-eminent 
Hb  pictures  are  roost  beautifhlly  composed;  thought  is  visible  in  all 
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his  airuigements  of  fom^  light,  and  oolovr,  and  even  tbe  moat  tri- 
ifag  object  it  introduced  for  a  purpose.    The  pietvre  of  ^  Shoeing'' 
perfectly  iilnetrateB  this.    It  i%  in  its  subject,  perhaps,  the  mtmt 
eoDunon-pfauM  of  Laadseer's  worlcs,  merely  represoiting  a  hone 
being  shod  in  a  Uaeksmith's  forge;  bat  the  head  and  mind  of 
gadns  ennoble  the  most  oroHpary  sabjects;  and,  in  this  instance,  a 
charming  composition  has  been  prodnoed,  mainly  by  happy  and 
jodidona  arrangement     The  bluish  Tapoury  tone  of  the  matcke  to 
the  right,  not  only  helps  to  balance  the  sky,  but  contoasto  wefl  witii 
the  bright  bay  colour  of  the  horse,  at  the  same  time  that  it  tl»owi 
out  the  animal  fiom  the  background.    The  dog  in  the  fore^und  re- 
peats the  colour  of  the  horse  in  a  lower  tone,  which  is  still  more  dia- 
tributed  by  the  smith's  apron  and  the  bit  of  brick  waO  behind.   Tbera 
is  great  knowledge  shown  by  the  judicious  way  in  which  the  upright 
lines  of  the  building  are  kept  firom  interfering  with  the  figures,  aad 
the  introduction  of  the  donkey,  ccmtributes  to  this  by  concealing  the 
lower  portion  of  the  doorway,  and  also  afibrds  a  mass  of  fight 
neutral  colour  to  harmoniae  with  the  sky  seen  through  the  opeB 
door,  against  which  the  horse's  head  and  neck,  in  deep  shadow,  tell 
so  finely.    The  chain  of  light  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  thia 
jneture.     The  hi(^  lights  on  the  horse  are  continued  by  the  ipriiite 
fight  on  the  shirt  sleeves  of  the  smith;  then  the  bri^t  sunlight  on 
Ae  ground,  dose  to  the  white  nose  of  the  donkey,  the  sky  and  sun- 
fit  doorway,  and  lastly,  the  bird-cage  at  top,  continning  the  li|^ 
unkes  the  whole  composition,  and  completes  the  diain.    To  the 
mass  of  obaerrers  we  fisar  all  this  is  lost    They  see  ovfy  the  repre- 
seotalion  of  a  horse^  a  man,  and  a  donkey,  and  deon  the  cage  there 
because  the  artist  often  saw  one  hung  in  a  similar  place.    The 
picture,  as  a  work  of  art,  would  be  as  much  injured  by  painting  out 
tiiat  cage,  as  would  a  fine  sentence  in  poetry  by  leaving  out  a  word. 
But,  fwmee  d  naa  mautans. 

The  superiority  of  oil  is  not  so  visible  in  painting  animals  when 
a  tderably  hrge  riae  is  departed  firom.  SmaU  subjects  of  Uus  kind 
have  usuaUy  somewhat  of  a  vulgar  look,  that  rimilar  ones  in  water 
colour  never  convey.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  inimitable 
cattle  pieces  of  Sidney  Cooper  will  have  observed  the  much  greater 
artistic  efftet  of  his  water  ook>ur  pamtings,  as  compared  with  his 
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oil  pietures,  There  is  a  captivating  efifect  about  the  former,  whieh 
his  more  Uibonred  wwks  in  oil  have  not  approached,  notwithstand* 
ding  that  his  style  in  water  colour  is  much  weaker  than  the  majority 
of  modem  water  colour  painters,  for  he  uses  scarce  any  opaque  or 
semi-opaque  colours.  In  fact,  most  cabinet  pictures  executed  in 
oil,  are  not  so  pleasing  as  the  larger  puntings;  they  haye  too 
much  the  appearance  of  being  painted  in  imitation  of  water  colonra 
GoodaD's  exquisite  works  are  no  exception  to  this;  the  materials 
i^pear  too  heavy  and  sofid,  and  the  more  this  is  lost,  the  more  is 
tile  effect  of  water  colours  imitated,  and  the  greater  the  beauty 
evinced.  In  the  water  colour  puntings  of  To^^am,  there  is  infi- 
mtely  more  of  nature,  and  the  atmospheric  effect  is  inimitable.  We 
are  not  making  a  comparison  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  two 
artists;  we  speak  but  of  the  efiect  produced  by  the  exerdse  of 
their  gpenius,  as  shown  in  the  two  opposite  mediums. 

It  is  in  landscape  painting  that  water  colours  mor»  especially 
excel,  principally  because  of  the  greater  effect  of  atmosphere  which 
it  gives,  as  also  that  effect  of  flat  colour,  or  rather  absence  of  shine, 
already  alluded  to.  In  painting  blue  skies,  with  luminous  sunlit  clouds, 
oil  painters  have  a  decided  advantage,  as  they  can  proceed  leisurely, 
and  make  out  the  forms  and  masses  by  laying  on  white.  In  water 
colours  the  very  opposite  of  this  method  must  be  pursued;  the  blue 
colour  is  floated  on  in  a  thin  wash,  allowing  the  white  paper  to 
remain  where  the  light  fleecy  clouds  appear.  It  is  much  more  cBflS- 
cult  to  ^e  the  rounded  and  brdcen  forms  of  these  douds,  because 
the  tint  of  blue  has  to  be  laid  on  rapidly,  for  if  it  diy  in  cme  part, 
while  another  portion  is  bong  manipulated,  the  eflfect  of  the  clear 
aonre  is  destroyed,  and  douds  are  developed,  where  none  ought  to 
exist  A  multitude  of  expedients  are  resorted  to  by  oil  painters 
to  do  away  with  the  natural  gloss  of  their  material,  by  the  use 
of  turpentine  in  the  colour,  washing  with  turpentine,  &Cf  by 
wfaidi  means  the  appearance  of  water  colours  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, arrived  at;  but  there  is  never  that  perfect  evenness  of  flat 
tone  attained,  because  the  oil  colour  must  be  more  loaded  in 
some  parts.  However,  tins  effect  is  altogether  destroyed  by  the 
first  varnishing  the  picture  receives,  and  if  not  varnished  &  sky 
so  painted  is  just  as  liaUe  to  every  external  injuiy,  as  a  watsr 
colour  painting  hung  up  without  a  glass.    Ftowers  and  fruits  are 
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totally  anfit  for  oib;  the  delicate  petals  of  the  rose  appear  as 
if  formed  of  leather,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  represent  the 
beaatifbl  ftrina  which  covers  some  blossoms:  peaches,  grapes,  &Cn 
are  equally  ont  of  the  power  of  this  medinm.  It  is  nothing  to  say, 
that  snch  have  been  painted  in  oil  by  men  of  great  abili^;  their 
works,  when  unpartially  viewed,  only  substantiate  this  fact  Com* 
pare  the  works  of  Van  Os  with  those  of  Hunt;  there  is  more  real 
f<ttce,  and  natural  truth,  in  the  latter  by  far.  We  have  now  before 
ns  a  group  of  auriculas  by  Hunt,  which  are  positively  quite  wondrous. 

A  great  advantage  which  fresco  paintings  possess  over  all 
others,  is  the  beautiful  flat  appearance  of  distemper  colours,  joined 
to  that  exemption  from  damage  by  wet,  or  other  external  injuries, 
which  oil  colours  enjoy.  Owing  to  thb  flat  effect  they  can  be 
viewed  from  almost  any  point  with  an  equal  appreciation  of  their 
beauties.  Not  so  however  with  oil  paintings,  as  visitors  to  picture 
galleries  have  too  often  experienced;  the  reflection  of  the  window 
on  theur  shining  sur&ces  is  always  obtruding  itself  and  some  are  so 
unhappily  placed  that  the  subject  can  only  be  seen  by  a  kind 
of  oblique  view,  veiy  much  to  the  detriment  of  their  artistic  efiecL 
Water  colour  paintings  are,  in  some  degree,  partidpators  in  this, 
occasioned  by  the  plate  glass  which  protects  them;  there  are  few 
things  more  annoying  than  this  reflection. 

Fresco  painting  is  less  agreeable  in  its  practice  than  any  other 
style,  for  it  must  be  done  on  wet  plaster,  in  small  portions, 
and  cannot  be  re-touched  or  amended  when  once  diy.  Paint- 
ing in  tempera  is,  perhaps,  of  all  styles  the  one  which  gives  the 
most  faithfiil  representation  of  nature.  The  sceneiy  of  theatres, 
panoramas,  &c^  are,  for  the  most  part,  thus  executed,  because 
of  the  dead,  flat,  non-reflecting  surfince  it  has.  It  differs  in  no 
respect  from  water  colour  painting,  except  that  the  light  blues, 
greys,  &c,  are  made  to  have  body  by  mixing  with  white,  some 
water  and  size  being  used  to  temper  the  colour;  but  it  has  the 
annoyance  of  looking  quite  dark  while  wet,  and  the  slightest  touch 
or  moisture  stains  it  When  dry,  no  colour  can  compare  with  it 
for  giving  the  idea  of  purity;  in  fact,  colour  mixed  with  oil  never 
can  convey  this  to  the  mind;  there  is  dlwajs  a  sensation  of  a 
greasiness  connected  with  its  shining  sur&ce,  totally  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  purity.     Some  of  the  most  exquisite  combinations 
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of  colour  we  have  ever  seen,  have  been  in  tempera  on  French  paper 
hangings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  resonrces  of  modem  chemical 
adenoe  may  yet  discover  some  medinm  for  tempering  pigments, 
that  will  combine  the  dnrabilitj  of  fresco,  with  the  elegance  and 
ftdlity  of  tempera  painting.  It  woold  be  an  almost  invaluable  boon 
to  art  and  artists. 

Those  who  attach  importance  to  antiqaitj  acquaint  us  that  water 
colonr  painting  is  unquestionably  the  more  ancient  art.     The  disco- 
very of  oil  painting  b  generally  supposed  to  have  occurred  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  John  Van  Eyck. 
Oil  puntings  of  an  earlier  date  are  stated  to  exist;  but  it  is  undoubted 
lliat  oil  painting  only  came  into  general  practice  about  Van  Eyck's 
time,  before  which  water  colours  were  the  only  style  used,  and  it 
was  the  practice  to  give  a  coat  of  varnish  to  the  whole  picture  when 
completed,  which  was  placed  m  the  sun  to  dry;  and  it  is  said,  that 
one  of  Van  Eyck^s  pictures  thus  treated,  owing  to  the  wood  being 
ill-seasoned,  or  badly  put  together,  cracked,  and  became  altogether 
spoiled.     This  accident  put  him  on  the  endeavour  to  make  a  var- 
msh  that  would  dry  without  the  necessity  of  exposing  it  to  the  sun's 
rays.     After  many  experiments  he  cUscovered  the  varnish  so  much 
prized  by  him,  and  other  painters.    He  also  found  that  by  mixing 
this  varnish  with  his  colours,  they  fully  equalled  the  brilliancy  and 
force  of  the  former  method,  and  obviated  the  necessity  of  varnishing. 
It  is  added,   that  the   secret  of  compounding   this   varnish,  or 
medicine,  was  lost;  and  it  is  undoubted  that,  up  to  this  present 
time,  oil  punters  have  been  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  re-discover 
it;  Van  Eyck's  medidne  causing  some  fierce  controverues,  and  the 
inditing  of  many  volumes. 

Paul  Sandby  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  attract  attention  to 
the  practice  of  water  colours  m  England,  about  the  year  1770,  and 
has  been  sometimes  designated  the  father  of  the  English  school  of 
water  colour  painting.  He  introduced  tinting  in  Indian  ink,  the 
shadows  and  half  tones  being  made  out  with  different  gradations  of 
tint.  This  was  his  peculiar  style:  most  of  his  works  bdng  tinted 
in  this  manner,  without  any  colonr,  at  a  later  period  thin  washes 
of  transparent  colonr  were  laid  on,  the  Indian  ink  forming  a  primary 
ground  work  by  which  all  the  shadow  portions  were  described;  and 
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this  continued  to  be  the  Bystem  of  practice  np  to  a  rery  late  period. 
It  18  cnrions  that  the  use  of  Indian  ink  is  ahnoet  entirely  dLscarded 
by  modem  water  colour  painters,  and  now  is  scarcely  used  ezoepi 
by  architects. 

The  founding  of  Uie  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  was  a 
remarkable  epoch  in  the  practice  of  this  art;  the  extraordinary  per* 
fection  to  which  it  has  been  brought,  is  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  its  members.  There  ace  no 
nmilar  societies  existing  on  the  continent;  in  fact,  modem  water 
colour  painting  is  peculiarly  a  British  art,  being  very  littie  prac- 
tised by  foreign  artists.  There  is  a  style  of  tempera  painting  much 
in  Yogue  amongst  the  Neapolitans,  very  hard  and  stiff  in  its  execu- 
tion; indeed,  of  very  Inferior  merit. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Sodety  of  Painters  in  Water  OoloiDt 
was  held  in  the  year  1 804,  at  SpringGardens ;  Havil,  Turner,  and  John 
Varley  were  the  principal  contributors — the  latter  contributed  sixty 
of  his  own  works;  his  style  was  yery  peculiar;  he  painted  mostiy  on 
a  kind  of  thin  wrapping  pi4)er,  possessed  of  very  absorbent  proper- 
ties, which  was  laid  down  on  strong  drawing  paper,  and  whoi 
he  required  white,  or  very  high  lights,  he  removed  the  coarse 
npper  snr&ce,  so  as  to  show  the  white  paper  underneath;  his  pic- 
tures were  rery  effective,  but  not  carefully  manipulated;  his  light 
tones  were  laid  in  with  opaque  and  semi-opaque  colour  in  thin 
washes,  and  his  blue  skies  were  thus  painted:  the  bits  of  straw,  and 
other  coane  material,  of  which  the  paper  he  used  was  manufactured, 
ofton  had  a  curious  iq[>pearance  peepmg  through  his  tints.  He 
heightened  the  transparency  and  force  of  his  foregrounds  by  using 
gum  water,  which  gives  very  much  the  effect  of  oil  colour,  and  has 
the  objection  in  common  with  it,  of  taking  a  reflection;  it  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  no  moment  when  a  glass  covers  the  picture,  but 
without  a  glass  the  effect  of  the  unequal  surface  is  not  agreeable. 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  has,  of  late  years,  altogether  eschewed 
water  colour  painting,  and  has  adopted  an  extraordinary  style  in  oil 
peculiar  to  himself.  There  may  be  said  to  be  two  parties  formed 
concerning  Turner — one  of  which  think  him  the  greatest  of  modem 
artists,  and  his  works  the  only  genuine  embodiment  of  ideal  art; 
the  other  party  think  him  hopelessly  mad.    His  pictures  are  as- 
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tonisUng  for  their  effect,  when  viewed  without  reference  to  any 
other  quality,  and  at  the  distance  of  fbfnr  or  five  yards;  indeed,  we 
think  no  man  can  thoronghly  admire  Turner,  who  has  ever  examined 
one  of  his  pictures  closely.  A  spectator  should  do  violence  to  his 
cariosity,  and  most  religiously  abstain  from  a  near  inspection,  for  if 
he  once  approach,  the  charm  is  for  ever  broken,  and  the  eye  sees  no- 
thing but  chaos  of  bright  colour. 

P.  De  Wint,  Copley  Fielding,  David  Cox,  and  S.  Front,  may  be 
said  to  r^resent  the  transition  s^es  in  water  colour  art,  as  they 
are  the  immediate  successors  of  the  earlier  pioneers,  and  contempo- 
raneous with  the  more  modem  professors;  compared  with  the 
works  of  the  latter,  those  of  Copley  Fielding,  and  De  Wint,  appear 
somewhat  old  fiishioned  in  their  method.  Front's  style  is  so  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  so  artist  like,  and  effective,  that  it  wiU  be  always 
Proutish,  and  will  never  seem  antiquated.  One  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  water  colour  is  the  extraordinary  variety  of  style  and 
method  observable  in  the  works  of  different  artists,  and  to  this 
variety  is  attributable,  in  great  part,  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  visiting 
the  exhibitions  of  the  two  Societies  of  Fainters  in  Water  Colours, 
in  Pall  MalL  The  difference  of  manner  in  oils  consist  for  the  most 
part  in  manipulation.  The  method  of  painting  is  very  nearly  the 
same  with  all,  and  the  varieties  of  treatment  are  almost  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  different  mental  endowments  of  the  various 
artists.  To  give  a  familiar  example  of  what  we  mean  to  convey, 
we  would  instance  the  difference  which  exists  in  handwritmg, 
although  similar  letters  are  formed  by  all,  as  compared  with  the 
greater  divernties  of  hand  when  Qerman  text,  black  letter,  italic, 
and  Roman  characters,  are  also  used.  We  say  the  first  represents 
the  ml  system-^the  latter  that  of  water  colour  painting. 

Front's  manner  is  to  show  a  decided  outline  in  all  his  works, 
chiefly  buildings,  and  architectural  delineations,  which  seem  his 
peculiar  forte;  his  outlines  are  usually  broad,  as  if  drawn  with  a 
reed  pen ;  his  shadows  and  detail  laid  in  with  large  flat  washes  or 
tints,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  penned  lines.  It  is  extraordinary  the 
force  and  beauty  of  his  style,  especiaUy  when  we  consider  that,  to 
some  extent,  it  is  a  deviation  from  truth,  as  lines  are  never  seen  in 
nature.    The  figures  which  embellish  his  works  so  much,  are  like- 
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wise  vesry  pecnliarlj  treated,  bat  little  shadow  being  used  by  him; 
in  fact  thej  have  the  appearance  of  being  flat,  as  if  formed  out 
of  board;  bat  the  artistic  skill  with  which  they  are  introduced 
renders  the  effect  of  the  whole  unequalled.  This  peculiar  treatment 
of  his  figures,  is  perhaps,  not  so  unnatural  as  at  first  one  is  apt  tosofH 
pose,  for  figures  in  nature,  a  little  way  removed,  have  veiy  much  this 
appearance.  Eitto,  in  his  woric  on  Blindness,  gives  an  instance  of 
inability  to  discern  at  a  short  distance,  the  difference  between  an 
ivory  ball,  and  a  flat  piece  of  paper  cut  into  a  drcnlar  form.  This 
was  a  case  where  the  sight  was  but  newly  restored,  and  the  eye  had 
not  been  educated  by  the  sense  of  touch,  acting  with  the  vision,  or, 
more  properly  perhaps,  correcting  it. 

The  manner  of  T.  M.  Ittchaidson,  junior,  is  of  all  the  stTles 
in  water  colour  the  most  effective;  the  high  lights  and  half  tones  of 
his  works  are  pamted  with  opaque  and  semi-opaque  colour,  and  the 
result  is  a  degree  of  apparent  solidity  in  his  forms,  highly  effective 
and  truthful,  for  in  nature  nothing  strikes  so  much  as  the  eflfect 
of  firmness  and  solidity;  all  objects  in  nature  have  the  appearance 
of  firmness  and  solidity,  and  a  weak  style  of  tinting,  leaving  all  the 
lights,  seems  wanting  in  natural  truth,  from  the  total  absence  of  this 
quality.  The  effect  of  sunshine  in  his  pictures  b  admirably  given, 
uid  is  owing  greatly  to  the  opadty  of  hb  lights;  sunshine  always 
appears  as  a  thing  laid  on,  and  palpable.  We  say  that  the  sun 
gilds  the  tops  of  the  mountiuns,  and  nothing  will  render  this  effiact 
but  colour,  possessing  body,  laid  on  as  gold  is  by  gilders.  In  some 
of  Richardson's  works  we  have  seen  the  blue  of  the  sky  laid  in 
with  opaque  colour,  white  having  been  mixed  with  it,  exactly  as  in 
oil  painting,  except  that  his  clouds  were  painted  with  transparent, 
or,  at  least,  semi-opaque  colour;  the  effect  was  very  beanUful,  and 
is  a  procedure  we  have  never  noticed  in  any  other  artist,  except 
the  elder  Rowbottom.  However,  he  painted  all  his  pictures  in 
temperiiy  or  body  colour,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed;  and  very  beau- 
tiful they  were. 

Gattermole  is  another  example  of  variety  of  method;  it  something 
resembles  that  of  Richardson,  only  adapted  to  figures  instead  of 
landscape;  he  uses  more  body  colour  than  any  modem  artist-^and 
the  effect  he  gives  to  the  armour  on  his  figures  is  uncommonly  good. 
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Ab  we  are  on  the  matter  of  body  colour,  we  most  instance  an  extra- 
ordinaiy .  picture    by  Lewis — ^Gairo  Lewis,   aa  he  is  sometimes 
designated  from  his  long  residence  abroad — ^in  the  last  year's  ezhibi- 
laon  of  the  older  Society.     It  represented  the  interior  of  an  eastern 
harem — or  hhareem,  as  it  is  written  in  the  catalogue.     This  picture 
is  entirely  painted  with  body  colour,  used  in  the  manner  of  the 
native  artists  of  Lidia  and  China.    It  is  very  large,  about  four  feet 
by  three — and  seems  to  be  all  painted  with  the  smallest  camel  hair 
pencils,  so  minutely  treated  are  all  the  parts — and  what  is  the  more 
extraordinary  is  the  breadth  of  effect  he  has  achieved  out  of  such 
a  multiplicity  of  small  objects.     All  the  light  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  hhareem,  is  through  close  lattices,  each  interval  seemingly  about 
an  inch  wide,  and  the  shadow  of  these  lattices  where  the  sun  comes 
through  and  falls  on  the  tasselated  floor,  &c.,  is  most  accurately  given. 
Not  only  are  the  gorgeous  and  intricate  patterns  of  the  shawls  and 
draperies  rendered  almost  to  a  thread,  but  the  reflection  of  the 
lattices  falling  on  them  in  parts,  is  also  shown — the  whole  effect  is 
one  of  bright  sun  light  without  any  dark  shadows.     The  mere 
manual  labour  alone  must  have  been  immense.    The  grouping  is  ad- 
mirably managed;  but  the  strangest  part  is  his  method  of  painting 
flesh,  so  very  different  from  that  used  by  most  artists,  as  he  renders 
it  by  minute  dots  of  body  colour — the  lights  seemingly  the  last  put 
on.    The  system  almost  universally  adopted  by  artists  is  to  get  in 
the  shadows  by  what  is  called  handling,  that  is,  a  number  of  minute 
lines  or  touches  crossing  and  re-crossing  each  other.     The  whole 
when  finished,  having  that  beautifully  stippled  effect  which  gives  the 
appearance  of  the  human  skin  so  admirably,  by  artists  rather  oddly 
called  flesh.    It  is  a  style  not  likely  to  be  much  followed  by  artists, 
nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should;  but  it  is  valuable  for  having  shown 
how  much  can  be  effected  by  body  colour,  and  how  mistaken  are 
those  artists  who  set  themselves  against  its  use. 

Oakley,  is  also  an  example  of  style  in  figure-painting  resembling 
P.  M.  Richardson  in  landscape;  but  he  wants  the  liqmd  flow,  and 
transparency  of  the  latter,  and  has  moreover  rather  a  hard  manner 
of  treating  flesh. 

We  have  before  adverted  to  the  very  decided  excellence  of  water 
colour  art  in  landscape  painting,  unapproached  in  any  other  time  or 
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country  for  its  extreme  tnith  to  nttnre,  and  especially  every  dstj 
nature;  all  the  varied  effects  of  season,  atmosphere,  snnslune,  and 
storm,  are  rendered  with  exquisite  care  and  nicety  of  observalioii ; 
from  the  smallest  weed  by  the  roadside  to  the  magnificent  king  of 
the  forest,  all  are  canght  and  faithfully  transcribed  by  the  almost 
magic  pendl  of  onr  artists.  Nor  has  the  poetry  of  landscape  been 
neglected,  but  has  proceeded  hand  in  hand  with  the  carefni  study  of 
nature,  together,  and  inseparable  as  they  ought  to  be  always;  and  n<»t 
as  those  would  have,  who  mistify  themselves  as  well  as  others,  when 
they  discourse  of  high  art  and  the  ideal  It  was  a  pet  theory  widi 
some  that  our  climate  was  inimical  to  artistic  genius,  and  especially 
firom  its  dull  atmospheric  effects,  totally  incompatible  with  exoell^ice 
in  landscape,  which  only  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  could  call  forth; 
but,  happily,  this  fallacious  idea  is  exploded,  and  instead  of  proving 
on  obstacle,  it  has  become  the  very  reverse,  the  rapid  altemationfl  of 
our  yariable  climate  being  mudi  more  favourable  for  picturesque 
effect  than  southern,  and  especially  tropical  sceneiy. 

The  names  of  many  artists,  eminent  in  landscape,  occur  and 
almost  slip  firom  our  pen  as  we  write;  but  those  whom  we  have 
mentioned  hitherto  are  mostly  given  as  prominent  examples  of  the 
diversity  in  style  and  met)iod  so  much  more  evident  in  water  colour 
than  in  oil  practice.  We  therefore  hesitate  to  venture  on  being 
invidious,  or  our  examples  degenerating  into  a  dry  catalogue  of 
names;  still  WiUiam  Callow,  Aaron  Penley,  Edward  Duncan,  and 
George  Fripp,  may  be  instanced  in  addition,  as  amongst  the  most 
prominent  in  landscape  painting. 

John  Callow  is  an  example  of  the  excellent  adaptation  of  marine 
views  and  shipping,  to  water  colours.  We  would  instance  his 
method  of  taking  out  a  sharp  bright  light  with  a  knifo,  the  white 
paper  thus  shown,  gives  a  truthful  effect  of  foam  on  the  crests  of  the 
waves,  that  no  colour  liud  on  can  possibly  give.  Joseph  Nash  must 
be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  peculiar  style  in  architecture,  espe- 
cially interiors,  which  he  embellishes  with  figures  as  in  the  olden 
times.  These  latter  are  introduced  with  great  efibct,  and  are  very 
artistic — ^he  uses  much  body  colour,  and  his  efiects  are  exceedingly 
brilliant.  No  artist  that  we  remember  has  treated  interiors  artifidally 
illuminated,  with  so  much  skill 
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In  1843,  a  second  Water  Golonr  Society  waa  formed;  the  circiim- 
Btances  which  led  to  its  formation  are  matters  into  which  it  is  no  part 
of  our  proYince  to  enter  at  present.  Cliqnism  and  ezdnsiveness  in 
the  older  society  were  most  probably  the  predisposing  causes ;  nnhap- 
inly  they  are  but  too  prevalent  in  art  institutions,  and  are  not  wanting 
in  those  of  Dnblin.  Water  colour  painting  had  rapidly  grown  into 
imp<Mrtance,  and  artists  practising  it  more  numerous.  The  society 
then  existing  was  limited,  therefore,  to  provide  a  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  works,  a  subscription  was  entered  into,  and  a 
gallery  taken,  to  which  all  artists  were  invited  to  send  water  colour 
pictures — ^their  subscribing  or  not  being  perfectly  optionaL  It 
resulted  from  tlus  proceeding,  that  the  older  society  found  that  room 
could  be  made  for  more  members,  and  it  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  the 
available  talent  of  the  newly  formed  body;  nevertheless,  the  new 
society  prospered,  and  although  it  has  occasionally  suffered  from 
internal  differences,  which  seem  inherent  amongst  artists;  it  is  now 
highly  efficient  and  yearly  advancing.  Allan  Cunningham,  in  his 
lives  of  British  artists,  says — ^  The  animosities  of  artbts  are  only 
surpassed  in  sharpness  and  malignity  by  those  of  religious  sects." 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  establishing  of  the  new  society  has 
contributed  to  the  advance  of  water  colour  art,  for  healthy  competi- 
tion is  ahnost  invariably  beneficial. 

The  new  society  has  rather  eclipsed  the  older  institution  in  the 
department  of  figure  painting,  although  it  has  lately  sustained 
some  defections  to  the  older  society,  there  are  no  evidences  of  a  fall- 
ing off  in  this  particular;  and  though  the  seceders  are  undoubtedly 
men  of  very  great  ability,  yet  the  other  society  does  not  appear  a  ma- 
terial guner  by  their  adhesion.  Edward  H.  Corbould,  and  Henry 
Warren,  the  President  of  the  Society,  are  pre-eminent  in  figure  com- 
positions, as  also  L.  Hagfae.  Although  in  style  these  artists  differ 
very  materially,  their  method  is  much  the  same.  Corbould  paints 
his  flesh  very  peculiarly  and  beautifully,  laboured  to  the  last  degree, 
so  as  almost  to  resemble  painting  on  ivory.  His  pictures  are  also 
remarkable  for  their  great  force  and  depth — ^in  fact,  he  is  sometimes 
loo  forcible — approaching  the  effect  of  oils  more  then  is  desirable. 
Warren  is  particularly  fond  of  bright  effects,  and  is  very  successful 
in  producing  them ;  he  is  not  much  affected  to  the  use  of  body  colour, 
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for  which  reason  his  paintings,  espedalij  when  bright  sim-light  elfect 
is  shown,  look  a  little  weak,  giving  a  spectator  too  much  an  idea  of 
the  white  paper  on  which  the  work  is  produced.    Haghe  is  an  ex." 
qnisite  artist,  either  at  figures  or  interiors.     Most  people  are  fkmilimr 
with  his  charming  <*  Sketches  in  Belgium,"  i&c.     He  uses  bodj  coloor 
to  some  extent,  but  chieflj  as  touches,  to  heighten  and  give  spukle, 
especially  for  gold  hice  or  ornament ;  indeed  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
paint  the  latter  without  body  colour.     In  painting  architecture  in 
any  of   his  pictures,  Haghe  ever  uses  the  pen  to  f<Min  angles, 
ornaments,  cornices,  &c.,  as  Prout,  Nash,  and  most  others  do,  and 
the  effect  is,  of  course,  so  much  the  more  naturaL     Absolon  paints 
most  delightful  cabinet  pictures,  and  rarely  ventures  on  the  large 
size  compositions  of  the  artists  just  named;  he  is  exceedingly  carefiil 
and  laboured  in  his  style,  but  not  painfully  so;  the  free  hand  of  tlie 
accomplished  painter  is  always  evident;  he  utterly  esdiews  bod^ 
colour,  and  the  best  idea  that  can  be  given  of  his  style  to  one  not 
conversant  with  his  works  is  free  miniature  painting  on  paper. 
Robert  Garrick  is  an  instance  of  style  the  very  oppoate  of  Absolon; 
his^compositions  are  on  a  rather  large  scale,  boldly  treated,  and  with 
much  breadth  of  efiect,  opaque  colour  being  very  skilfully  introduced 
in  his  lighter  tones  of  colour.     E.  H.  Wehnert  furnishes  an  example 
of 'transparent  colour  only,  and  his  effects  and  general  tones  are 
somewhat  sombre. 

Although  figure  painting  has  been  so  successfuny  cultivated, 
animal  painting  in  water  colours  is  decidedly  in  abeyance;  with  the 
exception  of  Sidney  Cooper,  no  artist  has  attuned  to  much  celebrity 
in  this  department,  and  as  he  is  not  a  member  of  either  water  colour 
society,  his  works  are  never  seen  in  their  annual  exhibitions.  There 
is  nothing  that  in  water  colours  approaches  the  inimitable  works  of 
Landseer  in  oils.  Gorbould  has  been  occasionally  very  suooessfol 
in  his^animal  delineations;  in  his  pictures  of  '^The  Travellers,"  the 
old  war  horse  is  well  treated,  and  the  head  especially  is  very  fine. 
Henry  Warren  and  Aaron  Penley  have  also  occasionally  essayed 
this  department,  and  also  Frederick  Taylor  of  the  old  sodety,  but 
the  style  of  this  latter  artist  does  not  seem  calculated  for  animal 
delineation — ^it  is  too  bold,  or  more  properly  perhaps,  careless,  and 
he  is  very  deficient  in  natural  truth. 
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Amongst  the  two  societies,  there  are  no  less  than  thirteen  ladies 
who  are  members,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  thdr  co-operation  here 
is  fully  as  yalnable  as  it  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  in  all 
societies.  We  would  particularly  instance  Mrs.  Oliver  in  landscape, 
and  Miss  F.  Gorbaux  in  figure  painting. 

All  art  in  IreUnd  is  in  a  backward  state,  the  causes  of  which  we 
have  in  a  former  number  attempted  to  investigate,  and  water  colour 
art  is  even  less  developed  than  other  departments.     There  are  but 
five  artists  in  Dublin,  who  practise  water  colour  piunting  ezdusivelyi 
Burton,  the  two  Hayes\  Henry  Newton,  and  George  Petrie;  perhaps 
the  ktter  gentieman  cannot  stiicUy  be  described  as  exclusively 
practismg  water  colour  punting,  as  he  devotes  himself  fieur  more  to 
antiquity  and  literature,  but  when  he  does  employ  his  pencil  it  is  on 
water  colour  painting.    The  Messrs.  Brocas  have  for  many  years 
practised  m  water  colours,  but  they  also  devote  themselves  veiy  con- 
siderably to  0x1  painting.     Henry  O'Neil  used  to  paint  very  excellent 
water  colour  landscapes,  but  latterly  he  also  has  turned  his  attention 
to  oils,  in  our  opinion  not  so  successfully.     M.  Eendrick  produces 
some  very  dever  marine  "news,  but  he  is  almost  altogether  an  oil 
painter.      George  Sharpe  also,  professedly  an  oil  painter,  has  lately 
essayed  a  few  works  in  water  colours  with  great  success;  in  fact 
this  artist's  peculiar  style  is  infinitiy  more  fitted  to  excel  in  the  latter 
than  in  oils.    W.  G.  Wall,  though  practising  most  in  oils,  produced 
occasionally  some  very  dever  water  colour  landscapes.     L.  K  Brad  • 
ferd  practises  rather  much  in  water  colours,  especially  landscapes. 
B.  Mulrenin  is  almost  exdusively  a  miniature  painter,  but  has  occa- 
sionally produced  some  water  colour  compositions.    This  may  be- 
said  to  be  tiie  whole  available  strength  of  water  colour  art  in  Dublin. 
It  is  therefore  not  surpri^g  that  the  water  colour  exhibition  of  the 
Sodety  of  Irish  Artists,  encountered  great  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ment.  Its  members  certainly  exerted  themselves  very  much  to  sustain 
it;  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Sodety  contained  151  works,  only 
33  of  which  were  contributed  by  English  or  non-resident  artists, 
bdng  by  far  the  largest  proportion  in  any  of  its  exhibitions.     The 
Sodetyv  also,  had  not  the  co-operation  of  dther  Burton,  Petrie,  or 
Molremn;  those  gentiemen  bdng  members  of  the  Academy,  from 
what  we  presume  to  call  a  mistaken  feeling  of  esprit  du  corpse  never 
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oontribnted  to  its  ezhibitioiis;  although  to  do  away  with  any  tefin^ 
of  riyalahip,  the  water  colour  exhibition  waa  holden  in  ihe  winter 
season,  not  to  interfere  with  tiiat  of  the  Academy  in  the  spring. 

The  Society  of  Irish  Artists'   water-colonr  exhibition  has   not 
been  held  since  1847*     The  dearth  which  extended  itself  over  tlds 
oonntry,  added  to  the  mismanagement  and  fiulore  of  the  Art  Umona, 
randered  the  snocess  of  such  an  effort  hopeless.    We  eame^y  trust, 
however,  that  the  water  cobnr  exhibitions  will  not  be  suffered  alto- 
gether to  cease.    We  believe  the  Sodety,  although  in  abeyamoe»  liaa 
never  been  dissolved;  and  we  would  urge  on  the  consideratioii  of 
those  connected  with  its  management  the  propriety  of  its  resucitatioo. 
Olrcumstanoes  in  this  coontry  seem  tending  to  improvement;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  a  more  liberal  sj^t  will  maniBost  itself  amongst  oar 
artists.     On  the  part  of  the  puUic  there  is  an  unmistakeable  desre 
to  support  a  water-colour  exhibition;  in  &ct  the   exhibition  wns 
always  very  fiilriy  supported.     Water-colour  paiuting  comes  mora 
within  the  means  of  the  great  mass  of  the  picture-loving  public,  not 
being  usually  so  enormously  priced  as  oil  paintings;  they  are  abo 
more  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  British  people,  their  most  remarkable 
characteristics  being  domesticity;  therefore  do  they  incline  particu- 
larly to  representations  of  familiar  objects  and  every-day  scenes. 
They  like  to  surround  themselves  with  what  contributes  to  this  fioel- 
ing*    Lofty  and  extensive  apartments  are  quite  antagonistic  to  ideas 
of  comfort  in  our  climate.     The  large  productions  to  which  oil  paint- 
ing is  best  suited,  are  completely  out  of  place  in  most  of  our  habita- 
tions; but  even  the  largest  subjects  in  water-colours  are  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  average  sixe  of  our  rooms.   The  Dutch  people,  and 
of  course  their  painters,  had  this  very  attribute  of  the  love  of  things 
household  and  domestic,  but  it   was  vulgarly   manifested;    their 
painters  thought  only  of  giving  a  literal  r^resentation  of  natures- 
very  often  a  disgusting  one;  refinement  and  ideality  took  no  part  in 
their  combinations.     Herein  do  our  artists  most  especially  differ; 
they  seek,  in  giving  us  natural  truth,  to  let  it  elucidate  a  sentiment 
that  speaks  to  the  better  part  of  our  nature.     A  well  constituted 
mind  is  always  impressed  with  pleasurable  emotions,  when  amongst 
the  trees  and  fields  on  a  bright  day<— away  firom  money-getting  and 
and  mortar.    Amcrngst  the  beautiful  works  of  nature,  a  feeling 
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of  admiration  and  love  towards  the  Great  Author  who  made  all  so 
excellent,  will  steal  over  those  even  who  are  but  little  snsceptible  of 
sach  ideas.     Who  has  not  felt  the  more  than  nsnal  flatness  of  the 
aspect  of  a  town  home,  on  returning  from  the  country?     The  com- 
mon saying,  *'  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town,"  is 
an  eyidence  of  the  uniyersality  of  this  feelmg;  and  more  poetry  is 
contuned  in  that  pithy  sentence,  than  in  twenty  of  the  namby-pamby 
drawing  room  mock  sentimentalities,  which  weekly  inundate  us  firom 
the  music  publishers — '*  Will  you  lore  me  then  as  now?" — '^  Yes, 
dearest,  then  Til  love  you  morel"  dJioc  genus  amne.    A  truthful 
representation  of  nature  is  also  calculated  to  yiviiy  this  feeling, 
though  necessarily  not  to  the  same  extent.     Painting  speaks  an  uni- 
versal language;  and  the  household  which  contains  a  few  pictures 
will  be  in  every  sense  bettered. 

There  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the  literature  and  the  art 
of  a  people.  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  are  excdlent  exponents  of 
British  taste;  and  the  style  of  Eugene  Sue  and  Dumas  is  no  less  fo- 
reign to  us,  than  in  accordance  with  the  French  people.  Lewis  and 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  attempted  to  introduce  it,  but  the  exotic  found  nothing 
congenial  *'  To  each  species  of  work  here  below  should  be  left  its 
own  proper  sky,  its  own  shelter,  and  its  own  sun."  Hitherto  all 
committees  of  taste  in  this  empire,  of  whatsoever  kind  or  constitution, 
have  invariably  acted  directly  antagonistic  to  this  prindple.  They 
have  been  always  striving  against  nature — endeavouring  to  force  a 
taste  and  liking  for  that  which  is  unsuited  not  alone  to  our  people, 
but  to  the  genius  of  our  artists.  Hogarth  was  the  first  to  throw  off 
the  absurd  shackles  imposed  on  art,  and  boldly  followed  nature  in 
preference  to  its  dictum;  but  he  was  deficient  in  elegance  and  refine- 
ment; a  vulgarity,  often  even  a  coarseness,  was  evident  in  his  concep- 
tions; although  some  allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made  for  the  differ- 
ence  in  manners  and  habits  of  modem  society  compared  with  the  times 
of  Hogarth.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  leader  of  the  British  school. 
Allan  Cunningham' bears  the  following  testimony  to  his  genius: — 
'*  *  As  a  painter^^  says  Walpole,  *  Hogarth  has  slender  merit'  What 
is  the  merit  of  a  painter?  If  it  be  to  represent  life — ^to  give  us  an 
image  of  man — to  exhibit  the  workings  of  his  heart — ^to  record  the 
good  and  evil  of  his  nature — ^to  set  in  motion  befm  us  the  very 
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being  with  whom  earth  is  peopled — to  ahake  ns  wiih  miith — to 
sadden  ns  with  woM  reflection — ^to  please  us  with  natural  groap- 
ing,  vivid  action,  and  vigoarons  colonring.  Hogarth  has  done  all 
this;  and  if  he  that  has  done  so  be  not  a  painter,  who  wHi  show  «b 
one?  I  daim  a  signification  as  wide  for  the  word  painter  as  fair  tiie 
word  poet,  fiat  there  seems  a  disposition  to  limit  the  former  fo 
those  who  have  been  formed  onder  some  pecufiarconrse  of  stody,  and 
produced  works  in  the  Ifoshion  of  snch  and  such  great  masters.  This 
I  take  to  be  mere  pedantry,  and  that  as  well  might  all  moi  be 
excluded  from  the  rank  of  poets,  who  hare  not  composed  epaeB, 
dramas^  odes,  or  elegies,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Greeks." 

An  Art  Union,  established  for  the  development  of  water  colour 
painting  in  Ireland,  would  be  decidedly  popular,  occupying  itself 
exclusively  with  this  mission,  and  eschewing  engravings,  which  have 
hitherto  engrossed  the  largest  portion  of  Art  Union  funds,  beades 
being  a  departure  from  the  original  Art  Union  prindple.  The 
Royal  Irish  Art  Union  *<  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  I"  Perhaps  tlie 
Council  of  the  **  National  Art  Union"  may  take  the  above  hmU 
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Letters  to  John  BuU  on  the  State  of  hie  Landed  Property.    By 
Sir  E.  B.  Lttton.     London,  1851.     Seventh  Edition. 

Ih  the  present  day,  when  the  caeoethes  $crihendi  has  obtained  such  an  aioen- 
clancy,  that  people  who  have  no  hope  of  being  read  at  the  public  ezpenie^ 
and  who  are  satisfied  to  pay  a  few  pounds  to  see  themselves  in  print, 
hasten  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  and  their  vanity  in  innumerable 
pamphlets  on  every  subject,  from  singing  for  the  million  to  the  land  tenure 
question,  a  short  publication  worth  reading,  like  that  before  us,  is  truly  a 
rora  avis.  The  name  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  one  not  less  distin- 
guished in  the  world  of  literature,  than  in  the  great  field  of  instruction  in 
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the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  style  and  tone  of  the  present  pamphlet.    But  the  reader  will  find  a 
plain,  practical  common  sense  running  through  its  pages,  which  many 
would  not  expect  from  the  author  of  the  **  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine."    The 
aubject  of  these  letters,  as  the  reader  may  surmise,  is  the  working  of  **  Free 
Trade  ;**  the  injustice  to  one  class  which  must,  and  the  danger  to  all  which 
may,  follow,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  transition.    We  hare  not 
been  in  the  field  early  enough  to  have  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other—to 
publish  ourselves  Protectionists  or  Free  Traders— or  to  hare  taken  part 
in  the  struggle.    Upon  this  subject  we  hare  never  before  offered  an  opinion, 
and,  as  we  have  already  proclaimed,  that  attached  to  no  one  creed  or  party, 
we  should  always  consider  impartially  any  questions  which  might  engage 
our  attention,  and  advocate  those  measures  which  might  seem  to  us  as 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  and  productive  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.    For  this  reason — and  were  it  for  naught 
else — we  do  think  our  recommendation  entitled  to  some  consideration; 
and  to  every  man  who  has  at  heart  the  interests,  perhaps  the  existence,  of 
his  country,  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  these  letters. 
And  let  not  the  most  violent  Free  Trader,  horrified  at  the  name  of  Protec- 
tion, close  our  pages,  or  neglect  our  request,  with  the  sensible,  and  by  no 
means  unusual  remark — '*  Oh,  we  have  done  with  all  that  humbug  now — ^we 
are  not  going  to  retrogade,  and  starve  our  people,  and  ruin  the  great 
sources  of  England's  wealth  and  power— her  manufoctures — for  the  sake  of 
those  vampires  the  landlords.*'    We  should  hope  that  there  are  few  men  of 
sense  and  education,  whether  Protectionist  or  Free  Trader,  or  aught  else, 
so  wedded  to  their  opinion  as  to  refuse  to  hear  a  word  upon  the  subject. 
If  the  question  were  one  which  admitted  of  little  or  no  discussion,  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy  we  would  ask  attention  to  what  would  fall  from  the 
pen  of  such  a  man  as  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet ;  but  when  it  is  one  on  the 
decision  of  which  such  mighty  interests  depend,  and  one  on  which  wise  and 
able  legislators,  and  profound  and  experienced  statesmen,  have  differed  so 
widely,  surely  that  man  must  be  either  a  knave  or  a  fool  who  would  disregard 
the  precept,  Audi  alUram partem,  or  rather  ' '  hear  the  golden  mean  which  will 
divide  the  burthen  fairly,  and  be  a  triumph  to  neither  or  both.**  The  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  which  the  worthy  baronet  proposes  and  advocates,  is 
one  which  strikes  us  as  strict  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  save 
the  country  from  considerable  danger,  as  well  as  distress,  vis. : — a  moderate 
fixed  duty  on  foreign  com.      Though   it  may  be  in  England    at  least 
that  the  manufacturing  interest  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the 
agricultural,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  agriculturists  are  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  manufacturers,  especially  as  the  prosperity  of  the  former  is 
in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  stability  of  the  latter.  If  the  question  were, 
one  or  other  must  fall — which  shall  we  sacrifice?  it  would  be  quite  a 
different  matter  ;  but  when  no  necessity  of  this  kind  exists,  it  seems  to  us 
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impolitic  M  well  M  ttiijart^tfailoiiethoiildbewiddlydepfeiMd* 
rained,  for  the  undttecultation  of  the  other.  Neither  it  it  the  opoedni 
who  would  be  lotert  if  miim  ilight  Protection  were  given  to  oar  fimnen, 
and  a  iligfat  conseqnent  inereaMin  the  price  of  facead  ituili  were  the  remit; 
and  for  thia  reaeon,  the  wagea  reoeiTed  tj  wortmen  will  alwaya  hev  a 
proportion  to  the  prioetof  the  ncceinriei  of  life,  and  if  the  pricea  of  braad, 
te.,  be  raiMd,  so  Bimt  the  wagea  of  the  operatHe;  it  would  conaeqnead; 
be  out  the  pocketa  of  the  great  manu&otarer  that  the  diiference  wttefa 
would  tare  our  agrioultnial  interest  shoold  come. 

We  OHHt  be  all  aware  of  the  eolonal  fortunes  made  and  making  bj  our 
gieat  mill  and  fectory  proprieton.  and  we  can  not  think  it  fiur  or  jwat  tkot 
the  inter  est!  of  so  great — qpe,  and  after  all  perh^ia,  the  most  impoatani— 
class  should  be  sacrificed,  that  our  manufacturers  may  acquire  Ibrtonea  of 
European  cdebrity.  How  mudi  less  dispute  must  there  be  of  the 
of  Protection  for  Ireland — a  country  almoat  entirely  agrieuitUFal,  and 
titute  of  manufactures. 

Politicians  know  what  the  ralue  of  a  good  ciy  is,  either  to  go  to  the 
country,  or  to  raise  an  agitation ;  they  know  also  what  it  is  really  worth. 
Church  and  State,  King  and  Constitution,  Universal  Suffirage^  Voce  by 
Ballot,  and  the  Charter,  and  many  such,  hare  atood  party  men  in  good 
need.  Now  of  all  the  cries  that  we  eyer  yet  heard,  or  heard  of,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  without  intending  any  disrespect  to  Free  Trade, 
or  Free  Traders,  that  *«  the  big  loaT  is  the  most  efiectual,  as  well  as  the 
most  ftUacious.    But  we  are  delaying  too  long  from  our  pampUet. 

The  firat  of  these  letters  is  signed  **  A  Labourer,  though  a  Landlord,** 
and  the  reason  the  writer  gives  for  taking  to  faimsdf  such  a  Utie,  and  credit 
for  aincerity,  we  shall  allow  himself  to  tell : — 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  my  dear  John,  while  I  believe  that  my  land,  whidi 
isfiree  firom  all  mortgage,  u  not  of  that  kind  on  which  the  severest  loss  is 
likely  to  be  incurred,  so,  health  permitting,  I  have,  as  a  Isbourer,  a  resource 
that  all  landlords  do  not  enjoy ;  and  if  mv  rents  should  fall,  no  corn  law 
will  affect  my  pen  and  my  brain ;  I  can  work — I  am  used  to  it.  Moreover, 
dear  John,  you  are  too  fine-hearted  a  fellow  not  to  own  that  avarice  is  rarely 
the  most  cogent  motive  in  the  ambition  of  public  men.  It  is  something  to 
seemyself  sepan^ed— .not  by  mv  own  change  of  opinions,  but  by  them— 
from  the  party  with  which  in  public  1  have  acted,  and  the  men  whom  in  pii* 
vate  I  have  Iniown  or  loved ;  and  on  this,  as  on  all  matters  when  conviction 
is  strong  and  earnest,  whatever  <fivides  the  opinion  estranges  the  friendship. 
It  is  something,  for  many  years,  and  those  spreading  over  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, to  have  stood  alone  and  excluded  from  the  noble  field  of  action-^par- 
liamentarylife.*' 

Sir  Edward  first  proceeds  to  combat  the  notion,  that  audi  a  declaration 
in  fkvour  of  Free  Trade  is  conclusive,  and  such  a  step  irrevocable,  and  to 
shew  the  mistake  of  confounding  a  fiscal  arrangement,  such  as  the  enacting 
or  repealing  corn  laws  with  changes  in  the  constitution,  that  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  sudi  questions  to  be  experimental.     Protection  sprung  into 
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exutonce  cotemportneous  with  the  first  dawning  of  civilixation  of  En^tnd, 
diiring  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  Many  reasoni  conibined--.neglect,  want 
of  method,  &c.,  to  render  such  protection  almost  a  nullity,  until  the  totoIu- 
tion  of  1688,  when  for  the  first  time  it  was  vigorously  enforced,  and  under 
ita  fostering  hand  Britain  made  mighty  strides  in  commeroe  and  manuftc* 
lure.  The  nation,  alter  some  time,  determined  to  make  an  experiment  of 
Free  Trade,  and  accordingly,  in  1733,  a  law  was  passed  which  admitted 
wheat  at  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.,  whenever  the  home  price  attained  or  exceeded 
48i.  per  quarter.  They  got  tired  of  this,  and  in  1791,  having  made  their 
experiment,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  a  duty  of  24s.  6d.,  was  placed  on 
com,  while  the  home  produce  was  under  50a,  and  this  at  a  period  when  the 
people,  if  they  had  been  tickled  with  the  idea  of  the  big  loaf,  were  very 
likely  to  insist  on  it. 

Our  attention  is  next  called  to  some  of  the  contradictory  statements  as  to 
the  effects  of  Free  TVade  on  wages  and  rents  made  by  some  of  its  warmest 
and  ablest  supporters. 

*'  On  the  necessity  of  lowering  wages,  aye,  and  not  io  agricultural  districts, 
but  in  numufacturing  tcwns;  on  the  necessity  of  lowering  them,  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  foreigner,  Mr.  Villiers  rests  half  his  case.  And  yet,  what 
says  his  fellow  politicaleconomist.  Colonel  Torrens?  Exactly  the  contrary : 
**  The  true  cause  of  low  wages  is  high  food,  for  then  mechanical  power  u 
brought  more  and  more  in  competition  with  human  labour,  and  the  opera^ 
tive  will  be  employed  at  wages  reduced  to  the  slavery  point.' 

*'  The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  must  lower  the  wages,'*  says  Mr.  Villiers, 
**It  must  raise  them,"  says  Colonel  Torrens.  Every  fact,  real  or  supposed, 
adduced  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tended  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  the  low  wages  of  the  continent.  And  again, 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  who  has  a  kind  word,  and  coazin^  lure  for  every  class, 
feels  the  Mandiester  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  this  knock  down  predic- 
tion— "  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  in  the  event  of  Free  Trade  in 
corn,  the  price  of  labour  in  thte  country  would  rather  be  increased  Ihan 
diminiMhedr^n,  18. 

That  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  system  of  Protection  is  a 
delusion  that  no  inconsiderable  number  labour  under:  that  the  contrary  u 
the  &ct,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  history  to  prove.  From  the  earliest  ages, 
whose  annab  we  have  recorded,  we  find  that  those  states  of  greatest  wealth 
and  importance,  not  firom  their  territorial  possessions  or  military  spirit,  but 
from  the  industry  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  enterprise  of  their  merchants^ 
rose  into  power  and  maintained  their  position  under  a  system  of  most  rigid 
protection.  Of  this  system  and  its  advantages,  Venice,  which  for  five  cen- 
turies occupied  the  first,  almost  the  sole  position  in  navigation,  trade,  and 
manufactures,  presents  the  truest  and  most  perfect  example.  We  do  not 
refer  to  Venice  or  to  Genoa  to  hold  them,  and  their  systems  of  extreme  Pro- 
tection, up  for  our  example  and  imitation,  but  merely  to  show,  from  history 
at  least,  that  there  is  nothing  essentially  rotten  or  injurious  about  protec- 
tion. 
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'*  I  tfgue  not,"  he  tayi/**  in  ezduaiTe  faror  of  Protecdon  ;  I  aaj  sioiplj'* 
that  those  who  attribute  all  advantaget  to  the  opposite  tjBtem  hare  not  iacta 
sufficient  to  render  their  theory  indisputahle ;  that  in  all  the  commerciai 
states  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  policy  of  protection  has  been  admitted 
—more  or  less  stringent,  according  to  the  expediency  of  the  state;  that  the 
duration  of  commercial  eminence  in  the  most  restrictive  of  all  modem  states;, 
Venice,  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  most  liberal  of  all  modem  states^ 
Holland ;  that  England  has  grown  up  into  the  greatest  commercial  common* 
wealth  now  existing,  under  systems  of  protection ;  that  under  systems  of 
protection  the  rivus  she  hss  to  encounter  in  America,  in  Gemiany.  in 
ranoe,  flourish  and  increase ;  that  even  our  cotton  manufacture,  "  that 
hardy  child  of  Free  Trade,"  wss  shown,  before  a  Committee  of  the  Houae 
of  Commons,  to  have  increased  in  the  years  between  1812  and  1A26,  in  the 
ratio  of  only  270  per  cent. ;   while  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Fiance^ 
"  that  sickly  oflkpring  of  Protection,'*  had  increased  in  the  ratio  of  310  per 
eent — snd  this  in  spite  of  French  duties,  the  most  really  injudicious,  on  rsw 
cotton  and  iron.'*    23. 

Can  anything  be  fitirer,  more  reasonshle,  than  the  following?  Is  tiiere 
anything  in  it  that  any  sensible,  any  hcmat  man,  can  refuse  to  listen  to? 
^lonest,  we  repeat ;  for  men  acting  in  bodies  attempt  to  shirk  the  indivi- 
dual responsibility  of  their  acts,  and  do  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  doing 
collectively,  that  which,  as  individuals,  they  would  blush  even  to  have  been 
accused  of ;  and  that  act  of  turning  on  the  wretched  sgriculturists,  and  in 
contempt  of  all  previous  policy,  and  reckless  of  pledges  as  of  consequences;, 
leaving  without  even  a  ray  of  protection  those  who  but  the  moment  before 
were  decently  clad,  we  cannot  but  esteem  as  eminently  dishonest : — 

'*  I  subscribe  to  the  exj^ediency  of  opening  our  ports,  of  greatly  incresa- 
ing  our  regular  importation  of  com  ;  and  all  that  I  ask  of  the  manufacturer 
is  this — fit  the  farmer  for  the  competition  that  you  force  on  him ;  and  gain> 
ing  a  great  deal,  concede  a  little  in  return.  You  say  that  you  find,  in  Qiria- 
tianity  itself,  a  sanction  for  the  maxim  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  market.  There  is  another  maxim  to  which  the  sanction  of  Chris- 
tianity is  more  generally  conceded — *  As  you  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.'  Your  friend,  fiCr.  M'Culloch,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  cotton  trade,  and  in  seeking  to  calm  any  excess  of  imprudent 
compassion  which  might  be  excited  by  the  sufferings  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  the  finctories,  uses  these  very  sensible  and  conciliatory  expressions  : 
'  The  subsistence  of  1,400,000  people  is  not  to  be  endangerea  on  slight 
grounds.  The  abuses  even  of  such  a  business  must  be  cautiously  dealt 
with,  lest  in  eradicating  them  we  stake  or  disorder  the  whole  fabric' 

"I  concede  this  proposition  in  favor  of  the  British  manufacturers 
of  cotton,  and  I  claim  tnat  concession  in  fsvor  of  the  British  producers 
of  corn."  38. 

Sir  Edward  next  calls  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pledges  which 
were  made  by  two  prime  ministers.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
were  fulfilled.  Lord  John,  in  his  letter  to  the  Queen,  in  1846,  states  that  it  wu 
the  intention  of  the  great  conservativele  ader  to  extend  some  relief  to  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land,  at  the  same  time  that  he  bad  resolved,  by  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  duties  on  importation  of  com,  to  have  left  the  British  ftrmer  unpro- 
tected, to  compete  with  his  untaxed  and  climate-favored  foreign  riTab.    In 
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the  itme  letter  Lord  John  expresses,  that  his  own  intention  was,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  opening  of  the  ports,  <•  to  have  accompanied  tkie  propo$al  with 
lar^  wteamaree  of  relief  to  the  occupiers  of  land."  And  how  were  these 
pledges  redeemed  ?  and  what  were  the  hurdens  taken  off  the  hacks  of  the  un- 

fortunate  landholders  ?    Why  (were  not  the  subject  too  serious  a  one one 

which  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death — it  might  provoke  our  laughter),  bj  a 
reduction  on  bricks  and  timber.  There  is  a  passage  quoted  from  a  speech 
of  8ir  Robert  Peel's  in  1839,  which,  in  the  present  day  of  progress,  practi. 
eal  men  may  deem  of  little  importance,  but  which  shows  the  question  under 
a  peculiar  light,  and  one  not  unworthy  of  serious  consideration ;  for  after  all, 
no  man  could  be  ever  more  truly  practical  or  alive  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
than  was  that  great  minister : 

'*  We  should  not  forget,  amid  all  these  presages  of  complete  happiness, 
that  it  is  under  the  influence  of  protection  to  agriculture,  continued  for 
two  hundred  years,  that  the  fen  has  been  drained,  the  wild  heath  reclaimed, 
the  health  of  a  whole  people  improved,  their  life  prolonged — and  all  this  not 
at  the  expense  of  manufiicturing  prosperity,  but  concurrently  with  its  won- 
derfbl  advancement." 

How  absurd,  how  insulting,  to  talk  to  the  ruined  landholders  of  the  re- 
duction in  bricks  and  timber,  while  they  have  the  poor  rate  thus  unfairly 
pressing  on  them ! 

**  For  you  say  that  the  old  proportions  of  property  are  altered — that  the 
manufactttrinff  wealth  increases  in  a  ratio  ftr  beyond  that  of  the  agricultural; 
and  yet  thia  thus  increasing  wealth  escapes  comparatively  free  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  very  population  that  it  forces  forth  to  produce  it  1  It  takes  the 
ainews  of  the  human  being  from  childhood  to  decay,  and  then  throws  the 
bttman  machine,  when  it  nreaks  under  its  use,  upon  the  alms  of  that  very 
property  to  which  that  human  machine  has  yielded  no  return,  and  towards 
IIm  war  aflainst  which  it  has  been  used  as  an  instrument.  Glance  at  thia 
instance  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  (on  the  burdens  of  land).  A  farmer  was  examined,  and  speaks  thus  : 
'  The  poor  rates  on  Mr.  Heathcoat*s  fkctory,  in  this  parish,  have  averaged 
£41  Os.  M,  a  year,  for  Uie  last  seven  years ;  on  the  farm  occupied  by  myself^ 
£fi6  2s. ;  so  that  1  have  paid  £17  Is.  9d,  a  year  more  than  Mr.  Heathcoat. 
My  rental  is  £900  a  year,  and  the  profits  you  can  imagine ;  Mr.  Heathcoat's 
profits  are  reputed  to  be  £40,000  a  year.      49. 

But  this  very  principle  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  the  most  eminent  amongst 
the  Free  Traders  concede;  and  as  we  might  expect  from  any  men  not 
thoroughly  blinded  in  their  anxiety  for  cheap  food  for  the  masses,  they  do 
not  become  oblivions  of  everything  save  their  proposed  end. 

'*  Hear,  first,  Mr.  Ricardo — no  friend  to  the  land-owner.  You  will  see 
that  he  advocates  the  policy  of  the  fixed  duty — contends  for  its  justice — and 
even  intimates  his  concession  to  a  duty  of  lOli..— double  that  which  Lord 
Stanler  in  these  times  has  suggested. 

'*  Tne  growers  of  corn  are  subject  to  some  of  these  peculiar  taxes— such 
as  tithes,  a  portion  of  the  poor  rates,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  taxes — 

2  A 
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■n  of  which  tend  to  niie  the  price  of  corn  and  other  raw  produce  etjual  to 
these  peculiar  burdens.    In  the  degree,  then,  to  which  thoe  taxes  raise  tise 

price  of  com,  a  duty  should  be  imposed  on  its  importation If 

importation  was  allowed,  an  undue  encouragement  would  be  giren  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  com,  unless  the  foreign  commodity  were  tufaject  to 
the  same  duty,  equalto  tithes  or  any  other  exclusive  tax,  as  that  impoaed  on 
the  home  grower." 

**  Thus  says  Mr.  Ricardo.    Hear  next  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards 
Lord  Sydenham,  speaking  against  the  com  laws,  in  18S4 — 

**  He  concluded  thai  a  fixed  duty  of  from  8f.  to  lOt.  the  quarter,  under 
which  foreign  com  could  at  all  times  come  into  the  market  of  this  country 
at  a  moderate  price,  would  hare  prevented  this  occurrent  fluctuation,  and 
the  consequent  loss.  .  .  He  would  not  dispute  that  the  land-owners  had  a 
claim  to  a  certain  degree  of  protection,  &c.  .  .  Mr.  Ricardo  proposed  the 
adoption  of  a  certain  fixed  duty  as  being  a  full  and  sufiicient  compensati«Mi 
to  tne  landowners — let  them  adopt  that  plan.  By  the  adoption  m  such  a 
plan  as  that  of  a  fixed  duty,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  revenue  would  be 
a  gainer,  and  he  would  not  object  to  appropriate  the  amount  of  duty  thus 
received  towards  affording  that  reliw  to  the  land-owners  to  which  they 
should  prove  themselves  entitled." 

**  But  you  say,  whatever  these  eminent  men  may  have  thought  thus  of  a 
fixed  duty,  in  1946  they  would  have  been  for  the  total  repeal  now  enforced 
on  us.  X  et  surely,  if  there  be  one  person  who  may  ffuide  us  as  to  their 
probable  opinion,  had  they  been  soared  to  us  in  1846,  it  is  the  great  living 
disciple  and  elucidator  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  the  most  Teamed  and 
profound  of  all  our  surviving  masters  in  the  Free  Trade  school,  of  this 
science  of  political  economy.  Thus  says  Mr.  M*Culloch,  writing  in  1849^ 
three  yean  after  the  enactment,  but  before  the  eerious  diatrese  that  tuu  hefaUem, 
the  agrieuUvriat : — 

*'  At  the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  we  tkondd  haioe  pr^erred 
seeing  Uus  question  settled  by  imposing  a  low  fixed  duty  of  5s.,  6s.  or  7a«  a 

auarter  on  wheat,  and  other  ^rain  in  proportion,  accompanied  by  apropor. 
onate  drawback.  .  .  And  tt  tmut  he  borne  m  mind  that  the  dietreu  of  the 
agrieukurietM  never  fiu'U  to  re-aet  an  the  other  etaeeee  when  the  former  are 
inoobed  in  dyfiaUtiee;  the  demands  for  the  products  of  the  looms  and  of  our 
colonial  possessions  are  proportionably  dimisned,  so  that  the  market  is  glutted 
vHth  manufactured  gooos,  sugar,  &c,  as  well  as  with  com.  It  is,  inde^  uni- 
formly found,  that  Sie  injury  that  is  thus  inflicted  on  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  part  of  the  community,  very  much  exceeds  all  that  they  gain  by  the 
temporary  ftU  in  the  price  of  raw  produce.  It  is  plainly  tnerefore,  a 
a  capital  mistake,  to  suppose  that  the  duty  and  drawback  now  referred  to, 
would  be  advantweous  only  to  the  agriculturists;  they  would  redound  quite 
as  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  daeaee,"^-^  54. 

The  author  cautions  us  agunst  placing  too  much  dependence  on  tiie 
regulations  sought  to  be  enforced,  or  the  changes  proposed  by  the  trading 
or  manufacturing  interest ;  and  in  support  of  his  argument  that  they  are 
to  be  regarded  with  jealousy,  he  quotes  from  the  ftther  of  political  economy. 
He  abo  cites  him  to  show  (if  indeed  we  required  any  authority  beyond  the 
dictates  of  common  sense  and  reason  to  inform  us)  that  a  change  so  sudden 
as  tliat  which  has  taken  place  from  a  high  protection  to  an  absolute  entire 
freedom  from  duty,  is  one  which,  even  if  called  for,  which  we  deny,  was  one 
to  be  effected  with  great  care  and  deliberation. 
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The  interest  of  the  dealers  in  anyparticular  branch  of  trade  and  manu* 
fiusture  is  always  in  some  degree  different  from,  and  even  opposite  to  that 
of  the  public.  The  proposal  of  anj  new  law  or  regulation  of  commerce 
which  comes  from  this  order,  ought  always  to  be  listened  to  with  great  pre- 
caution, and  ought  never  to  be  adopted  till  after  having  been  long  and 
carefully  examined,  not  only  with  the  most  scrupulous,  but  with  the  most 
su^dous  attention. — Adam  Smith,  c  XI.,  Wealth  of  Nations,  93. 

Thirdly — Mark  this  I  even  where  neither  of  these  cases  may  apply,  Adam 
Smith  states,  **that  when  by  previous  high  duty  or  prohibition,  employment 
has  been  extended  to  a  great  multitude  of  hands,  humanity  may  in  this  case 
reouire  that  the  freedom  of  trade  should  be  restored  onlv  bv  slow  gradation, 
ana  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve  and  circumspection. — 000k  lY.,  c  XI,  00. 

What  can  be  juster  or  more  moderate  than  this  concluding  appeal  to  the 
country  ? 

**  I  own  thai  the  benefit  to  the  affriculturist  in  a  moderate  fixed  duty 
would  be  small  in  comparison  to  the  loss  he  has  sustained,  and  the  risks  he 
must  encounter;  but,  in  consentiug  to  that  compromise,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  chief  to  whom  he  has  entrusted  his  cause,  he  shows  that  he  will 
accept  what  can  least  interfere  with  the  experimental  policy  you  have  begun, 
and  that  he  has  due  consideration  to  the  exports  of  toe  manufacturer — the 
price  of  bread  to  all  classes,  smaU  it  may  be  in  actual  pecuniary  relief  to 
the  agriculturist,  but,  large  indeed  to  him,  and  to  society,  in  (uminishiDjg 
the  fear  with  which  he  anticipates  the  future,  and  softening  the  spirit 
with  which  he  confronts  the  present,  reconciling  class  to  class,  smootning 
obstacles  to  progressive  legislation,  lessening  dangers  in  those  crises  in  which 
progress  tends  to  decay." 

We  have  not  noticed  this  pamphlet,  or  seemed  to  give  it  much  attention 
in  its  bearing  on  Ireland,  but  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
abstract  principle  as  affecting  one  country  rather  than  the  other.  If  the 
agriculturists  succeed  in  obtaining  that  which  they  are  entitled  to  ex  dehito 
juUUia  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on  foreign  corn,  a  fortiori  must  the  benefits 
of  such  a  provision  be  extended  to  Ireland,  a  country,  as  we  have 
already  said,  almost  destitute  of  manufactures.  Our  limited  space  has  but 
enabled  us  to  call  attention  to  this  publication,  and  instead  of  reviewing  the 
question  at  that  length  which  it  deserves,  and  we  should  wish  to  give, 
merely  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  we  have  found  it  but 
tittle  known  even  amongst  the  reading  classes  in  this  country. 

Pu9^%8m  and  the  Prayer  Booh,  bj  the  Rev.  E.  Tlghe  Gregory, 
D.  D.,  &c.    Sdwurd  Howelly  Liverpool,  1851. 

Ih,  Gregory  has  collected,  and  published  under  the  above  title,  a  series 
of  letters  published  by  him  from  time  to  time  in  several  of  the  daily 
papers. 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  several  topics  discussed,  **Puseyism 
and  the  Prayer  Book,"  «  Royal  Supremacy,"  the  <*  Papal  Aggression,"  and 
several  other  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  we  must  say,  that  if  Dr. 
Gregory's  pamphlet  fails  in  attracting  pubUc  attention,  it  cannot  be  firom 
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want  of  interest  in  the  subject  discussed  by  bim.  We  bare  our  dootes, 
boweTer,  wbetber  it  was  worth  Dr.  Gregory's  while,  to  collect  togetbor,  n 
the  aboTO  form,  letters  which,  however  well  desendng  a  space  in  a  dallj 
paper,  are  in  our  minds  unsuited  for  republication. 

With  some  of  his  sentiments  we,  however,  cordially  agree.  We  have 
long  thought  (as  we  conceive  eveiy  one  who  approaches  the  subjeet  wiA 
an  unbiassed  mind  will  also  think)  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
requires  revision,  and  that  there  are  many  passages  in  it,  which,  however 
they  may  be  explained  and  construed,  yet,  when  taken  in  the  sense  whieb 
the  words  literally  bear,  are  calculated  to  mislead,  and  seem  to  eatabliah 
opinions  which,  we  think,  are  not  founded  in  scripture. 

** Would  it  not  be  well,*'  writes  Dr.  Gregory,  "that  the  devotiooal 
directory  of  the  Established  Church  were  so  thoroughly  purged,  that  no 
restinff'place  could  be  found  for  the  book-worms  whose  tiny  but  persever- 
ing nibbling  has  so  seriously  damaged  the  sacred  volume — ^that  the  ood- 
saences  of  the  spiritually-minded  should  no  long^er  suffer  offence  the 
weak  find  a  justincation  for  wavering — the  tractarian  be  funusbed  with 
specious  pretences,  by  the  endurance  in  our  Prayer  Book  of  auffht  that 
might  be  considered  as  anti-Protestant,  obsolete,  or  unauthorixed? 

I>r.  Gregory  advocates  the  assembling  of  a  convocation  for  this  purpose, 
and  dtes  the  example  of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  as 
having  successfully  carried  out  this  object  in  their  ritual ;  we  cannot  enter 
in  this  short  notice  upon  the  question  of  **  Convocation,**  it  embraces  too 
many  considerations  to  discuss  even  in  the  shortest  and  most  cursory  man- 
ner; its  history,  its  power,  or  the  objects  for  which  it  was  originally 
inatituted ;  but  however  we  may  differ  with  the  learned  gentleman  in  the 
advisability  of  re-establishing  **  convocation,"  we  cannot  dissent  from  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  following  words : 

**  I  concede  to  others  the  same  mental  privileges  I  daim  for  myself  s  and 
dare  not,  in  the  hearing  of  the  only  searcher  of  all  hearts,  denounce  or 
impugn  the  sincerity  of  any :  each  to  his  own  master  standeth  or  Meth." 

With  reference  to  the  <*Gorham  Controversy,"  Mr.  Gregory  writes: 

^  "  That  on  a  recent  occasion  the  judges  were  not  exclusively  ecclesias- 
tics, must,  I  should  apprehend,  be  a  source  of  much  satisfoction  to  everf 
free-bom  Briton,  who  revolts  at  the  rod  of  despotism  being  wielded  by  the 
proud  and  unscrupulous  over  the  humble  and  conscientious.*' 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  above  passage,  that  the  learned  doctor  is  not  at 
issue  with  the  bishops  of  Exeter  and  London  on  this  point;  but  we  think 
that  the  words  <*  proud  and  unscrupulous"  go  a  little  too  far :  we  are  happy 
to  think  that  tbe  vast  majority  of  "  ecclesiastics**  are  far  from  deserving  the 
character  given  to  them  in  the  above  passage :  we  will  conclude  by  giving 
an  extract  which  exhibits  Dr.  Gregory's  riew  on  the  '*  Papal  Aggression:*' 

**  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  whether  the  recognition"  (of 
territorial  titles  in  Ireland)  "  was  advisable  or  otherwise,  it  yet  admiU  of 
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none,  that  its  withdrawal  would  be  ungraciout,  and  is  uncalled  for  in  Ire- 
land, under  no  altered  circumstances  connected  therewith ;  and  thinking 
men  would  pause  before  seeking  the  repeal  of  enactments  met  by  their 
legitimate  opposition  previous  to  passing  the  legislature,  but  to  whicn  time 
hu  subsequently  giren  its  sanction.*' 

The  Popular  Library^  edited  by  William  Haslitt.    London,  G. 

Routledge  &  Co. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  find  Shakspeare  published  in  this  cheap  and 
elegant  series.  EEis  works  are  to  be  completed  in  dght  Tolumes,  at  the 
Tery  low  price,  clear  type  and  fine  paper  considered,  of  one  shilling. 

The  Railway  Library,     London,  G.  RonUedge  &  Oo. 

We  have  here  Miss  Robinson's  "  Whitehall,"  a  clever  novel,  as  all  her 
novels  are— a  very  woman  in  her  historic  likings ;  in  her  dislikings,  **  Plus 
aloes  quam  mellis  habet." 

The  TraveQer^s  Library,     Longman  &  Co.,  London. 

A  republication,  at  a  shilling  the  volume,  each  volume  containing  a  com- 
plete article,  of  the  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  Macauley, 
Sydney  Smith,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  &c.  We  have  here  the  celebrated  essays 
of  Macauley  on  Lord  Ctive  and  Warren  Hastings.  They  are  of  course 
well  brought  out,  but  we  think  a  thicker  wrapper  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

Broum^a  Handbooks  for  Excursionists, — Kilkenny  and  its  Vudnity^ 
price  3d,  Corkf  Queenstoum^  and  Blarney^  price  Zd,  Dublin 
and  its  Environs^  price  6d,    Browne  &  Nolan,  DnbHn. 

Very  usefbl  and  practical  guide  books  to  persons  visiting  those  places ; 
and  the  series  will  be  continued,  we  are  happy  to  add,  by  others  equally 
desirable. 
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Art.  L— poetical  LITERATURE  OF  THE  PAST 

HALF-OENTURY. 

Sketches  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  poet  Ha^-Century,  in  Six 
Lectures^  delivered  at  the  Edinburgh  PhUoscphical  Association. 
By  D.  M.  Moir.  (Delta.)  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinbnrgh 
and  London,  1851. 

"  Better  fifty  yean  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.'* 

It  is  one  of  the  brotherhood — DeUa^  of  that  ilk — ^that  marshals 
in  array  the  high-priests  of  genius  in  this  latter  time,  the  poets  of 
the  last  half-centoiy,  a  period,  we  may  observe^  which  has  been  as 
frnitfol  in  appreciation  as  prodigal  of  genius.  The  ablest  critics 
have  walked  in  the  train  of  the  greatest  poets — ^Byron  had  his 
JeflSrey,  Wordsworth  his  Wilson.  An  immense  region  of  literature 
has  been  devoted  to  that  very  task,  which  but  the  other  day  has 
occupied  the  lecturer  now  under  reyiew;  and,  perhi^s  the  greatest 
difficulty  which  presented  itself  to  him  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  t^sk 
must  hare  been,  to  compress  into  the  compass  of  a  little  volume  a 
subject,  which  had  wooed  and  won  the  exuberant  dififuseness  of  a 
half-centuiy  of  criticism. 

In  the  early  pages  of  this  book  Mr.  Moir  obsenres, 

'*  The  literature  of  an  age  is  the  reflection  of  iu  existing  modes  of 
thought,  etherialised  and  refined  in  the  alembic  of  genius.  *  *  It  may 
alio  be  admitted  that  the  intellectual  character  of  an  era  must  erer  be,  in 
a  great  measure,  moulded  and  modified  bjf  ccnten^pwrnneauM  eangeMies" 

you  I. — vio.  m.  2  b 
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It  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  polity  and  the  literature  of 
an  age  are  exchangeable  tenns;  but  that  they  are  referable  to  a 
common  measnre  we  may  be  permitted  to  predicate. 

"  All  mortal  thoughts  confess  a  eoamum  home." 

There  is  a  point  of  jonction  wherein  all  the  ways  of  life  find  their 
termination.  Individual  and  national  character,  religion,  political 
institntions,  literature,  the  arts,  science,  and  social  manners,  act  and 
ie*act  npon  each  other.  Any  given  event,  expresnon  of  thoii^it» 
or  hnpnlse  of  passion,  has  manifold  sources,  manifold  issues,  nume- 
roQS  representatives.  Thus  it  is  that  Rousseau,  Mirabeau,  and  Byroii 
meet  and  embrace,  in  spite  of  intervening  time,  and  distance  of 
place,  and  difference  of  circumstance,  upon  the  common  ground  and 
tiysting-place  of  the  French  Bevolntion. 

*'  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before;''  events  aooompliahed 
have  their  shadows,  too — in  another  direction.  The  dawn  precedes 
the  day;  the  day  is  remembered  in  the  twilight;  the  literature  of 
an  age  may  be  the  precursor  and  prophet  of  a  great  event,  may  be, 
too,  its  historian.  And  of  this  latter  character  much  of  the  poetry 
of  the  last  half-centuiy  has  been.  We  think  that  Mr.  Moir  has 
not  giren  suffident  prominence  to  the  influaice  which  the  political 
convulsions  of  France  in  the  last  century  unquestionably  exercised 
on  our  literature;  and  we  shall  call  npbn  Hazlitt  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  "  Mr.  Wordsworth,*'  says  this  distinguished  writer,  **  is 
at  the  head  of  that  which  has  been  denominated  the  Lake  School 
of  Poetry.  *  *  This  school  of  poetry  had  its  origin  in  the  French 
Bevolution,  or  rather  in  those  sentiments  and  opinions  which  produced 
that  Bevolution.  *  *  Our  poetical  literature  had^  towards  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  degenerated  into  the  most  trite,  insipid,  and 
medianical  of  all  things  in  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  Pope,  and 
the  old  French  school  of  poetry.  *  *  The  change  in  the  bdks 
kttrea  was  as  complete,  and  to  many  persons  as  startling,  as  the 
change  of  politics  with  which  it  went  hand  in  hand.  *  *  Ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  notions,  all  was  to  be  natural  and  new. 
Nothing  that  was  established  was  to  be  tolerated.  All  the  common- 
place figures  of  poetry  were  discarded;  a  classical  allusion  was  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  antiquated  foppeiy.    *    *    The  object  was  to 
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rednce  all  things  to  an  absolnte  leyel;  and  a  singularly  affected  and 
ontrageons  simplicity  prevailed  in  style  and  sentiment  *  *  The 
paradox  they"  [the  Lakers]  '*  set  oat  with  was,  that  all  things  by 
nature  are  equally  fit  subjects  for  poetry;  or,  that  if  there  is  any 
preference  to  be  given,  those  that  are  the  meanest  and  most  unpro- 
mising are  the  best,  as  they  leave  the  greatest  scope  for  the  unbounded 
stores  of  thought  and  fancy  in  the  writer's  own  mind.  *  *  They 
were  for  bringing  back  poetry  to  its  primitive  simplicity  and  state  of 
nature,  as  he''  [Rousseau]  "was  for  bringing  society  back  to  the 
savage  state."  Nor  is  a  word  of  all  this  a  whit  the  less  true,  because 
the  Jacobinism,  the  levelling  spirit  of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  were 
confined  to  his  style  and  choice  of  subfeds,  and  are  not  found  to 
pervade  the  political  opinions  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  man 
Wordsworth.  The  explosion  in  France  reverberated  through  all  the 
fields  of  human  power,  and  knowledge,  and  sentiment,  and  through 
eveiy  recess  of  society.  The  Polity  of  Paris  was  echoed  by  the 
Poetry  of  Westmorehind,  and  Peter  Bell  was  another  name  for 
Jourdain  Tile-Beard.  A  bcu  les  Aristocraiea — down  with  Damon  I 
Nor  did  Wordsworth  stand  alone — ^  nous  sommes  tous  Depresm6- 
nilsl"  Grabbe— (the  Crabbe  of  the  second  era — ^for  in  his  earlier 
time,  ere  his  poetical  dviam  had  blossomed,  he  was  an  aristocrat  who 
might  have  supped  at  Parnassus  vrith  Pope) — ^Byron — ^Moore — Cole- 
ridge— Shelley — and  all  the  great  poets  of  the  past  half-century, 
were  canedoyena  in  the  Republic  of  Letters.  All  hail  to  the  <' rege- 
nerated I"  * 

And  the  subject,  seen  firom  another  point  of  view,  assumes  fresh 
importance;  for,  is  it  not  so  written,  '^  the  seeing  eye,,  and  the  hearing 
ear?" — And  did  not  the  mighty  event  to  which  we  have  just  drawn 
attention  educate  the  ''eye"  and  '*ear"  of  society  to  **see"  and  to 
«« hear" — that  is,  to  understand  and  appreciate— the  gloiy  and  the 
melody  of  that  verse,  a  great  pordon  of  which  would  have  been 
unintelligible  to  the  generation  succeeding  that  which  had  "  made 
poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art,**  were  it  not  that  new  modes  of  thinking 

*  Ii  it  Deoeatary  to  observe,  that  reflection*  upon  historical  events  in 
their  connection  with  literature,  cannot  reasonably  be  held  to  imply  sympathy 
with  riolence?  We  have  no  wish  to  see  a  guillotine  in  College  Oreen; 
but  then — the  Past  is  past,  and  our  own  for  every  purpose. 
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and  new  phases  of  manners,  accompanTing,  or  immediatelj  foDowing 
political  changes,  had  prepaied  the  waj  for  a  new  literatnre? 

Go  behind  the  year  '89,  and  pass  back  from  the  Jaoolnns  to  the 
Jacobites,  and   '*  tea-cap  times  of  hood  and  hoop."     A   joang 
nobleman  of  Nottinghamshire  requests  Ladj  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagne  to  introdaoe  him  to  Pope — <'he — a — himself  ^cnltiTates  the 
Moses,'"  and  to  get  np  some  dish-of-tea-bnsiness  for  that  eauL 
<*  Manuscripts  hopefhllj  snbmitted  for  the  correction — it  is  hoped 
the  i^proval — of^-a — ^the — fityorite    guest    of   ApoUo,    and  the 
tonefnl  pine,''  (and  that  lot  generally.)     How  the  '*  note  of  intemy- 
gation"  (so  called,  becaose  of  hb  crookedness  and  other  qoalities,  by 
a  *'wag''-^an  animal  now  extinct,  like  the  red  deer,  save  in 
remote  parts  of  Ireland),  how  the  note  of  interrogation  does  wriggle, 
and  hnmph,  and  become  doubly  a  note  of  interrogation  1     *'  Pr'ythee^ 
my  brd,  do  you  call  this  verse?    Methinks  it  is  but  sony  thought, 
in  unwonted  words."    He  has  got  hold  of  ChSde  HarMy  and  does 
not  know  what  to  make  oi  ^ihe  starathat  arethe poetry  ofkecwaL" 
He  shovels  over  to  another  bundle  of  paper — ^^*  The  mindy  the* — 
ah  I — *musk^ — ^3res,  it  is  music — *  breathing*^ — here  he    himself 
becomes  breathless  with  horrw — *<  ^frorn  her  faceJ  '*    Bestdcejmeau 
The  tea  and  flirtation  over,  Lady  Mary's  fan  put  up  to  rest,  poor 
thing,  and  the  youngs  poet^s  MSS.  swept  dean  out  of  soght  witii 
the  tea-cups,  the  end  of  it  is,  that  our  Nottinghamshire  Yisconnt, 
who,  not  content  with  his  family  pedigree,  **  domed  kindred^  with 
the  **  stare/*  establishes  his  claim  to  kindred  with  another  heavenly 
body,  and  gets  to  know  something  of  the  sanitory  (or  insanitoiy) 
side  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.    Alack  1  the  readers  of  Debrett 
shall  never  read  Don  Juan.     Then,  there's  our  fHend,  Coleridge. 
Let  us  get  Horace  Walpole  to  give  him  letters  of  marque  to  Gray. 
To  be  sure,  you  might  as  well  ask  Gibbon  to  dinner,   '*to  meet 
Carlyle."    However,  here  we  are,  the  *'  inm  ded  of  arrowy  shower^ 
and  **  the  bird  that  made  the  breeze  to  blow."    "Pray,sir,  beseated," 
says  the  iron  sleet,  **  I  hope  my  worthy,  and  esteemed  friend  at 
Strawberry  Hill  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  a  serene 
mind — the  ^mens  sana  in  coipore  sano.'    Are  you  an  enthuaast  for 
the  Classics?    Ah  I — ^hahl — ^humphl 
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*  Ai  leng(k  did  croB$  an  Albatrou^ 

Thorough  the  fog  it  came  ; 
Am  if  it  had  been  a  Chriatitm  fov^ 
We  hailed  U  m  God^M  name  f  * 

An  albatross?    A  bird,  mj  good  sir,  do  jou  saj?    And-^and — 

what's  this? 

<  /  gveu  'tuHufirightfit!,  there  to  fee 
A  ladg  eo  riMf  dad  a*  ehe, 
SeatUifkl  exceedinghf  /' 

Naj,  our  brisk  beanx  would  not  think  it  so  *  frightful'  to  encounter 
a  fair  damsel"  Mn  Gray  *'  feareth  that  a  spirit  is  talking  to  him." 
He  proceeds, 

*'  *  I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye 
And  thy  skinny  hand  to  brown.' 

"My  case  exactly,"  he  groans  to  himself,  *'shut  up  here  with 
a  lunatic  with  a  <  glittering  eye.'  My  dear  sir,"  he  adds  aloud,  "  I 
have  myself  been  censured  by  worthy  gentlemen,  who,  perhaps  justly, 
prefer  what  is  correct  to  what  is  striking,  for  haying  given  too  free 
a  rein  to  the  Pegasus  of  fancy,  ftut,"  &c  &c  In  brief,  neither 
Coleridge  nor  the  Andent  Mariner  shall  ever  come  to  be  of  that 
company,  of  whom  the  former  might  say  as  truly  as  the  latter, 

"  We  were  the  first,  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea.'* 

We  shall  take  leave  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Mour  having  reference  thereto: — 

"  While  the  materials  for  verse  cannot  well  exist  in  abundance  in  the 
Cimmerian  chaos  of  primal  barbarism,  *  *  scarcely  more  affluent  will 
they  be  found  in  the  zenith  of  that  luxury  which  states  and  peoples  gene- 
rally attain  immediately  before  their  decline,  and  final  overthrow  and 
extinction.  There  is  a  middle  space  between  light  and  darkness,  a  twilight 
with  its  receding  stars  and  its  rising  sun,  a  table-land  separating  the  confines 
of  barbarism  and  refinement,  which  appears  to  be  that  best  adapted  for 
most  things— for  intellectual  enterprise  and  exercise,  as  well  as  for  the 
development  of  the  imaginative  faculty ;  for  there  the  arabesque  pageantry 
of  night,  and  the  shadows  of  darkness  have  not  yet  disappeared,  and  the 
dawn  is  fringing  the  orient  clouds  with  gold.  Picturesqueness  is  the 
attribute  which  renders  this  particular  aspect  of  man  the  best  adapted  for 
representing  him  in  a  poetical  light.    His  actions  appear  in  it  more 
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impulsiTe,  and  \tm  UTolred ;  and,  from  tlie  alCematioDt  of  light  and 
with  a  more  aSiial  penpeetiTe,  the  worid  ii  in  it  rendered  a  fittor 
alike  for  *tbe  painter's  pencil  and  the  poet's  pen.'  This  was  the  r^rj 
state  of  things  existing  at  the  oommencement  of  the  present  century;  wmd 
with  it  a  new  grand  epoch  of  the  world's  history  was  to  begin.  A 
band  of  giant  intelleets,  as  In  the  days  of  Elisabeth,  was  agun  to  Ohnsiiie 
the  foot-hardened  and  cloud-shadowed  pathways  of  literature  and  acienee. 
Old  feelings  were  to  be  set  aside,  old  customs  to  be  abrogated,  old  mamien 
to  pass  into  oblirion ;  and  out  of  bloodshed  and  confusion,  and  rerolutioaa 
ciril  and  religious,  a  new  order  of  things  was  to  arise — gloomy,  ghastly, 
deplorable,  and  hopeless,  according  to  some,  but  according  to  the  sun-lHriglil 
hopes  of  more  ardent  spirits,  freighted  with 


-*  a  progeny  of  golden  7esn» 


Pennltted  to  descend,  and  bleei  mankind.* 

Far,  as  yet,  have  these  Elysian  dreams  been  from  perfect  fulfilment ;  yet 
hare  we  every  reason  to  plume  ourselves,  when  we  regard  what  has  been 
done  for  literature  by  Bcott,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Crabbe,  Coloidge, 
l^lsoD,  Campbell,  Southey,  and  their  compeers.'* 

The  following  is  Ddta^a  liberal  and  jost  review  of  the  merits  of 
Wordsworth:—. 

'*  With  much  "(continues  Mr.  Mdr,  conmienting  on  Coleridge's  opinion 
of  Wordsworth,  which  we  do  not  quote),  ''with  much,  nay,  with  almoat  aD 
of  this  I  am  quite  disposed  to  agree;  but  then  it  applies  only  to  Wordsworth's 
better  manner,  and  to  his  most  successful  compositions.    His  peculiar  faults, 
which  are  left  untouched  by  Coleridge,  are  quite  as  obrious  as  his  pecoliar 
beauties.     Alike  in  his  later  as  in  his  earlier  poems,  Wordsworth  is  not 
seldom  Terbose  and  eiaggerated,  to  a  degree  that  verges  on  bombast  and 
Ancient  Pistol,  occasionally  simple  to  a  silliness  that  reminds  of  Shallow 
and  Slender.    *    *     No  redly  great  poet  resembles  Wordsworth  in  tedious 
prolixity,  save  Spencer.    In  their  happier  moods,  they  each  flash  upon  us 
with  the  crimson  light  of  setting  suns,  or  with  the  '  innocent  brightness  of 
the  new-born  day';  but  withal,  and  with  reverence  for  their  manifold  ex* 
cellendes  be  it  spoken,  they  are  not  unfrequently  garrulous,  spin  long  yamsi 
and  consequently  must  submit  to  be  often  read  only  in  extract  by  the  lesi 
enthusiastic.    Yety  with  ail  his  exaggeration  of  tone,  cumbrous  machinery, 
over-minuteness  of  detail,  occasionally  trite  baldness,  and  disregard  of 
proportion  in  the  relations  of  objects — his  perverse  blending  of  the  little 
with  the  great,  and  his  not  seldom  mistaking  the  simply  silly  for  the 
■everely  simple — Wordsworth  is  a  'prevailing  poet,'  and  must  be  ever 
regarded  as  a  great  one,  for  his  high  and  manifold  merits.     Next  to  Soott, 
who  stands  alone,  and  above  all,  and  equal  at  least  to  Byron,  Wilson,  and 
Coleridge,  he  wu  the  most  original  minded  man  of  his  age.    Approzi* 
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mating  to  the  holy  Scriptures  thenuelTes,  hit  writingi  have  a  •implicltj  of 
thought,  and  a  singleness  of  purpose,  which  we  vainly  look  for  elsewhere; 
and  after  perusing  a  fashionable,  clever,  trumpery  work  of  the  day,  redolent 
of  the  scented  vices  and  quibbling  artifices  of  society,  we  turn  to  the  pictures 
and  moralisings  of  Wordsworth,  like  the  *  captive  long  in  city  pent'  to 
the  green  woods  and  the  blue  sides,  to  the  watofalls  and  to  the  mountains, 
to  the  scenes  of  primitive  bliss  and  patriarchal  simplicity. 

«  From  1796  until  1818^  when  Professor  Wilson  flashed  on  it  (Wordsworth's 
poetry)  the  light  of  his  critical  genius,  it  might  be  said  to  have  remained 
a  book  sealed,  to  whose  cipher  there  was  no  key.  To  him,  therefore,  the 
world  in  a  great  measure  owes  the  maame  to  the  occult  treasure,  and 
Wordsworth  the  happiness  of  knowing,  in  his  declining  years,  that  he  had 
not  over-estimated  his  powers — ^that  his  name  was  enrolled  amongst  the 
immortals.  The  subject  has  since  that  time,  been  the  one  most  prolific  of 
discussion  in  our  contemporary  literary  annals ;  and  has  been  ably  handled  by 
Jeffrey,  Giffbrd,  Southey,  Lockhart,  HasUtt,  Savage  Landor,  Sterling, 
De  Quincey,  and  fifty  other  able  pens." 

We  cannot  but  advert  to  the  fiJae  critidsm  that  clums  for  Scott 
(in  the  above  extract)  the  character  of  '*  the  most  original  minded  man 
of  hiB  age."  We  indignantly  deny  it  That  Scott  was  original,  in 
the  same  sense  that  Spencer  was  original,  we  of  conrse  know  well 
enough;  bat  he  was  anything  in  the  world  but  the  "most  original 
minded  man  of  hia  age"  (that  is,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  the 
earlier  portion  of  it).  Nan  mens  hie  sermo.  We  are  about  to 
prore  the  direct  rererse  of  the  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Moir,  and 
how? — ^by  his  own  lips!  No,  not  by  induction  from  anything  that 
may  fall  from  him  in  the  conrse  of  his  eyidence,  but  by  his  own  di- 
rect testimony.  Come,  Mr.  Moir,  kiss  the  book,  turn  your  &ce  to 
the  jury,  and  speak  up: 

**  Common  to  every  human  heart,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  emotions, 
the  expression  of  which  *tum  as  they  leave  the  lips  to  song;*  and  J^encethe 
primitive  form  of  poetry  in  the  ballad.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that 
throughout  all  countries  the  themes  of  these  ballads  are  the  same — 'Ladye 
love,  and  war,  renown,  and  knightly  worth.'  So  large  a  portion  even  of  the 
poetry  of  Homer  takes  this  shape,  that  it  has  been  seized  upon  as  a  leading 
feature  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  unity  of  the  authorship  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  *  *  and  many  of  these  separate  gems  of  narrative  were  by 
Dr.  Maginn — ^who  at  the  same  time  repudiated  the  heresy — disj  oined  from  the 
contest,  and  translated  under  the  title  of  *  Homeric  Ballads.'  Mr.  Macaulay 
thinks  it  highly  probable  that  the  traditionary  legends  of  primitive  Rome 
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abo  ezbtad  in  the  lame  popiiltr  form,  and  hence  their  re-^petimce,  onder 
hti  plaatie  touch,  in  the  '  Ancient  Lays.'   It  hai  been  the  same  from 'ZembUi 
to  the  line ;'  for  amongst  others  Davis,  in  his  *  Researches,'  mentions  those 
of  the  Chinese;    *    *    *    Percy,  Ellis,  and  Ritson,  the  English;  HaileB. 
Scott,  Motherwell,  and  Robert  Chambers,  the  Scottish.      •      •      •     To 
them  Scotland  in  some  measure  owes  its  greatest  poet,  in  so  for  at  least  a« 
determining  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  concerned ;  for  it  was  while  lisCodn^ 
with  rapt  ear  to  the  stifring  or  plaintive  minstrelsies  of  the  border  districtB. 
that  the  fire  of  song  awakened  in  the  joung  heart  of  Walter  Scott ;  aiid 
his  first  great  appearance  was  in  presenting  these  traditionarj  st<»«s  iii 
a  collected  form  to  the  world,  accompanied  by  inutations  of  their  style 
and  manner  so  accurate  and  striking,  as  at  once  to  prove  the  dose  study  he 
had  given  them,  and  the  depth  of  that  impression  which  the  originals  had 
made  on  his  feelings  and  foncy    *    *    *    At  thU  Mhrme  Scott  kiadkd  iJke 
torch  ofhu  gennu.  and  set  himself  in  earnest  to  work  out  scenes  of  interest 
and  images  of  beauty  and  of  power,  Jrom  the  warbimgo  ^  soali2f  ,  omd  bardB, 
and  trombadomrBf  <md  aimesm^ers— m  ihortf  Jrom  the  vaot  wuu  of  wuteriatm 
which  were  open  to  him  m  the  hitherto  abeoU  unappropriated  and  ridk  vaet 
qmany  of  the  feudai  tjfttem;   and  the  fint  grand  retuU  came  forth  in  the 
Zfly  of  the  latt  Mnetrel." 

Our  politest  thanka  are  sorely  due  to  Mr.  Moir:  has  not  his  own 
dear  pen  rdieved  ns  from  critical  labour  on  the  topic?    And  wa 
shall  call  an  additional  witness,  whose  evidence  in  reference  to  this 
point  would  be  fonnd  condusiTe,  even  if  Mr.  Moir  himsdf  were  not 
forthcoming.     The  critic,  who  so  tmthfiillj  said  of  Shakespeaie 
"that  he  was  just  like  anj  other  man,  bat  that  he  was  like  all  other 
men'' — ^Hazlitt — thns  speaks  of  Scott: — "He  has  no  excellences  of 
a  lofty  or  recondite  kind,  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary 
capadty  to  find  out,  but  he  has  all  the  good  quaUties  which  all  the 
world  agree  to  understand.     His  style  is  clear,  flowing,  and  transpa* 
rent:  his  sentiments,  of  which  his  style  is  an  easy  and  natural 
medium,  are  common  to  him  with  his  readers.        Se  has  none  of 
Mr,  Wordsworth's  idiosyncracy.    *    *     The  force  of  his  mind  is 
picturesque  rather  than  moral     He  gives  more  of  the  features  of 
nature,  than  of  the  soul  of  passion,    ^    ^    He  is  very  inferior  to 
Byron  in  intense  passion^  to  Moore  in  ddightfidfancyy  to  Wordsworth 
in  profound  senHment,^^    Are  we  not  justified  in  thinking  that 
"intense  passion,  delightful  foncy,  and  profound  sentiment,"  are 
more  essential  to  a  poet,  for  whom  it  is  pretended  that  he  is 
"Me  moH  original  minded  man  of  his  agtj'^  than  "all  the  good 
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qualides  which  all  the  woiid  agree  to  nnderstancl,  a  style  clear, 
flowing,  and  transparent,  and  sentiments  common  to  him  with  his 
readers  7 ''  We  shall  hear  Hazlitt  farther : — '<  The  reader,"  says  he, 
** rises  up  from  the  pnmsal"  [of  Scott's  poetry]  "with  new  images 
and  associations,  but  he  remains  the  same  man  that  he  was  before. 
A  great  mind'*  (and,  we  presnme,  a  "most  ori^nal  minded  man") 
"is  one  that  moulds  the  minds  of  others.  Mr.  ScoU  has  put  the 
Border  Minatrdsy  and  scattered  traditions  of  his  country  into  easy 
animated  verse.  Mr.  Wordaworik^^  thinks  Hazlitt,  "»  the  most 
original  poet  now  living.  He  is  the  reyerse  of  Walter  Scott  in  his 
defects  and  excellencies.  *  *  His  poetry  is  not  external  but  tV 
temal;  it  does  not  dq^end  upon  tradition^  or  story^  or  old  song;  he 
Jumishes  it  from  his  own  mind^  and  is  his  own  subjecL^'*  Yon  were 
saying  something,  my  Lord  Jefi&ey  ?  Anent  the  Lady  of  the  Lake^ 
we  believe?  "We  consider  this,"  says  Jeffiey,  speaking  of  the 
poem,  "as  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  refinements  of  modem  poetzy 
to  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  andent  metrical  romance. 

*  *  This  is  a  romance^  therefore,  composed  by  a  minstrel  of 
the  present  dayj*^ 

The  following  is  Delta^s  accurate  portnut  of  Coleridge: — 

'*  We  must  now  turn  to  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  who,  in  amiott  every 
respect  save  genius,  was  the  counterpart  of  Wordsworth.  The  latter  stead- 
&st1y  pursued  his  purposes,  and,  with  a  coolness  of  determination,  formed 
his  plans  aud  worked  them  out,  scorning  the  obstacles  before  him;  or 
dauntlesly  grappling  with  them,  perseTering  through  good  and  bad  report, 
until  he  OTercame  them.  *  *  Not  so  his  equal,  and  probably,  at  one 
time,  superior  in  genius— Coleridge — who  started  in  the  race  like  a  Flying 
Childers,  and  yet,  infirm  of  purpose,  drew  up  ere  the  race  was  half  run. 
Take  Coleridge  at  thirty,  and  no  poet  of  any  age  or  country  had  done  what 
he  had ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  those  who  knew  him  best  felt  that  these 
things  were  but  as  the  'morning  giving  promise  of  a  glorious  day.'  All 
concur  in  declaring  that  his  published  writings  at  that  period — original  and 
wild  and  wonderful  as  they  might  seem^  conveyed  no  adequate  idea  of  his 
capaUlities,  of  the  periscopic  knowledge  and  gigantic  faculties  of  the  man, 

*  *  The  aeemtng  dm^break  turned  <mt  but  an  aurora  boreaUs.  TUanie  m 
it$  dimeniians,  hi$  statue  was  to  prove  onfy  a  Torso,*' 

A  hurge  section  of  Mr.  Moir's  Crystal  Palace  for  the  Exhibition 
of  the  industry  of  all  poets,  has  heen,  of  coarse,  devoted  to  the 
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shamroeksy  the  rcra&d  towere,  the  PeriSy  and  TeOs  it  la  Prophde^  tlM 
Uttle  pert-looking,  oocknosed,  unstockiDged  sUppen  (cobbled  on  Cft« 
Oriental  last),  the  fire-worahippera'  flaming  altan,  and  the  fittle 
henna-tinged  paws,  in  the  mannfactnre  of  which  the  well  known 
bouse  of  Baroimhe  4r  Mokannah  haye  proved  so  socoessfaL  And, 
eloquent  as  Mr.  Moir  is  in  his  catalogue  of  these  same  artides  <if 
poetical  commerce,  yet  candour,  and  the  deplorable  accident  of  having 
been  bom  in  ^^this  unhappy  country,**  compel  us  to  express  the 
oinnion  that  the  ''chiel"  firom  the  ''land  o'  cakes"  has  fiuled,  if  he 
ever  have  been  ''amang"  us,  in  ''takin'  notes"  anent,  or  comctly 
noting  our  national  character,  in  its  entirety.  Our  good  fiiend 
Ddta  assures  us  he  *'  cannot  part  with  Mr.  Moore,  without  giving  a 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  Melodies,"  and  quotes  thereupon  the 
''Young  May  Moon." 

Now  the  verses  in  quesdon  are  certainly  characteristic  of  Moore 
(and  we  don't  mind  if  you  get  Feramorz  to  sing  them),  but  not  a  lat 

characteristic  of  Irisih  Moore. 

•  •  • 

'<  Od  Lough  Neagb's  banks  as  the  fifherman  strayi. 

When  the  clear  cold  cfo'i  declining. 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining; 
Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sublime, 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over. 
And,  sighing,  look  back  through  the  waves  of  time 

For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover." 

Can  the  reader  credit  it?     Of  this  very  melody  (with  which  the 

Irish  reader  is  of  course  familiar),  of  such  rare,  and  recondite  beauty, 

fiiom  which  we  have  quoted  the  last  stanza,  Mr.  Moir — ^himself  a 

poet — expressly  speaks  with  coi^tempt.    Well  may  we  exchiim, 

*  *  Can  such  things  be^ 

And  overcome  us,  like  a  summer  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder  I " 

As  we  find  ourselves  "racy  of  the  soil,"  we  shall  see  what  Ur. 
Moir  has  to  say  on  a  subject  which  has  already  occupied  the  criticism 
of  the  "Dublin  University  Magazine,"  and  of  our  other  periodical 
literature. 

"Although  the  three   portions    of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
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gradnaUj  ■imlgmniting  in  language,  customf,  and  social  inadtutioDB,  and 
the  r  ugh  angles  of  distinctiTe  character  hare  been  steadilj  and  rapidly 
disappearing,  more  especially  within  the  last  twenty-fiFe  years,  yet  this 
process  has  not  hitherto  been  so  complete,  but  that  Scotland  aud  Ireland 
still  continue,  although  at  more  broken  intervals,  to  pour  forth  snatches  of 
their  own  nati? e  minstrelsies.  *  *  Not  less  distinct  in  their  native  cha- 
racter are  the  ballads  and  songs  of  modem  Ireland.  The  best  of  these — and 
many  of  them  are  full  of  spirit,  wild  grace,  and  passionate  beauty — have 
proceeded  from  the  pens  of  Thomas  Davis,  Gerald  Griffin,  John  Banim, 
T.  J.  Callanan,  Samuel  Ferguson,  William  Maginn,  Clarence  Mangan, 
Edward  Walsh,  Samuel  Lover,  and  John  Anster"  (Fmut-Angter),  "and 
we  have  besides  touching  specimens  by  Mrs.  Tighe,  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Price  Blackwood,  and  Mrs.  Downing." 

As  we  may  not  find  onr  way  to  Scotland  (indeed,  if  we  went 
over  the  water  at  all,  we  should  be  very  apt  to  get  crystalized  on 
the  waj,  just  at  present,  and  so  eat  oaten  cake  never),  we  would 
suggest  to  some  friend  of  Mr.  Macarth j,  the  propriety  of  forwarding 
a  copy  of  that  gentleman's  poems  to  Mr.  Moir's  publisher,  as  the 
latter  worthy  will,  we  hope,  bring  out  a  second  edition.  We  hare 
not  space,  we  fear,  for  a  quotation: — his  famous  bells  have  chimed 
in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  all  Paddy-Land. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  Campbell  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  Mr.  Mohr's  Lectures. 

'*  No  poet  ever  made  a  more  brilliant  entree  than  Thomas  Campbell  did, 
in  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  written  at  twenty-one.  In  foct,  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  marvel  of  genius,  and  at  once  deservedly  placed  its  author 
among  the  immortals.  *  *  With  a  daring  band  the  young  poet  essayed 
every  string  of  the  lyre,  and  they  each  responded  in  tones  of  sublimity,  or 
of  beauty  and  pathos.  The  poem  was  evidently  the  product  of  fine  genius 
and  intense  labour ;  for  nothing  so  uniformly  fine,  so  sustained  in  excel- 
lence, was  ever  produced  without  intense  labour ;  yet  so  exquisite  is  the 
art,  that  the  words  seem  to  have  dropped  into  their  places,  and  the  melody, 
'  like  one  sweetly  played  in  tune,*  flows  on  apparently  without  effort,  now 
wailing  through  the  depths  of  tenderness,  and  now  rising  into  the  doud- 
lands  of  imagination  with  the  roll  of  thunder.  *  *  When  we  look  on 
the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope '  as  a  work  achieved  while  the  author  yet  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  manhood,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
exaggerated  praise ;  and  whether  taking  it  in  parts,  or  as  a  whole,  I  do  not 
think  I  overrate  its  merits,  in  preferring  it  to  any  didactic  poem  of  equal 
length  in  the  British  language.  No  poet  at  such  an  age  ever  produced 
such  an  exquisite  specimen  of  poetical  mastery — that  is,  of  fine  conception 
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and  of  high  art  combined.  *  *  No  ungraceful  ezprestionf ,  no  trite  ob- 
aerrations,  no  hackneyed  Bimiks,  no  unnatural  aentimenta,  no  metaphjncal 
sceptidsms,  break  in  to  mar  the  delightful  reTerie.  The  heart  is  lapped  in 
Eljriium,  the  rugged  ia  softened  down,  and  the  repulnye  hid  from  view ; 
nature  ia  mantled  in  the  enchanting  hnea  of  the  poet'a  imagination,  and  life 
aeema  but  a  tender  tale  aet  to  muaic" 

Of  Byron  our  author  speaks  thus: 

<*Up  to  the  time  at  which  thia  lecture  commencea,  the  writings  of 
Wordaworth  had  been  more  talked  of  than  read ;  the  £une  of  Coleridge 
waa  limited  to  a  amall  circle  of  affectionate  admirers ;  the  star  of  CampbeQ 
waa  still  in  the  aacendant — the  cynoaure  of  eyes  with  the  aelect ;  Crabbe 
waa  quietly  but  induatrioualy  cultivating  hia  own  homely  peculiar  fidd; 
while  the  tide  of  popularity  flowed  triumphantly  along  with  Scott,  whoae 
freah,  free  aong  all  the  aapiring  young  bards  imitated  like  a  forest  of  mock- 
ing birds.     Open  their  tomes  where  you  listed,  let  it  have  been  at  page  one 
or  page  one  hundred,  there  were  nothing  but  moss-trooper  and  marauder — 
baron  bold  and  gay  ladye— hound  in  leash  and  hawk  in  hood — baation  huge 
and  grey  chapeUe — ^henchmen  and  aervitora — alaahed  sleevea  and  Spaniah 
boota— steel-barred  aventaylea  and  nodding  moriona — 'guna,  trumpets, 
blunderbuasea,  druma,  and  thunder.'     The  chivalroua  epics  of  Scott  are 
indeed  glorious  things — full  of  vivacity,  energy,  variety,  and  nature — and 
will  endure  while  a  monument  of  human  genius  remains ;  but  their  thou- 
aand  and  one  imitations  have  vaniahed~aa  I  before  mentioned — ^like  the 
clouda  of  yeaterday.     When  the  mighty  master  himaelf,  inatead  of  aatiating 
the  public,  took  to  another  field,  that  of  prose,  and  left  poetry  to  younger 
men,  aroae  the  Oriental  dynasty,  under  the  prime  viziership  of  Lord  Byron ; 
and  down  went  WiUiam  of  Deloraine,  and  Wat  of  Buccleuch,  before 
Hassan  and  Selim,  Conrad  and  Medora,  the  Jereed  men  and  the  Janissaries, 
and  all   the  white-turbaned,   wide-trouaered,  hyadnthine-treaaed,  peari- 
cinctured,    gazelle-eyed,   opium-chewing,    loring,  and    hating   sona  and 
daughtera  of  Mahomet.     Every  puny  rhjrmester  called  the  moon  Phingari  ; 
daggers,  yataghaHS  ;  drummers,  tambowrgu  ;  tobacco-pipes,  ehibottqueSf  and 
women,  htmrU,   It  was  up  with  the  crescent,  and  down  with  the  cross ;  and, 
in  as  frr  as  scribbling  at  least  went,  every  poet  was  a  detester  of  port  and 
pork,  and  a  renegade  from  all  things  Christian.     Nay,  even  something  like 
the  personal  appearance  of  Childe  Harold  waa  aapired  to;  and  each  beard- 
leaa  bardling,  whether  baker's,  butcher's,  or  barber's  ^prentice,  had  his 
hair  cut  and  his  shirt-collar  turned  down  A  la  Byron,    Midshipmen  perse* 
veringly  strove  to  look  Conrad-like  and  misanthropic ;   lawyer's  clerks 
affected  the  most  melancholious  mood ;  and  half-pay  ensigns,  contemptuous 
of  county  police,  or  the  public  safety — 

**  *  With  the  left  heel  insldloiuly  aside. 

Provoked  the  caper  that  th^  seemed  to  chide;* 
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and  on  hacks,  hired  by  the  hour,  adventured  imitations  of  Mazeppa  at  a 
hand-gallop  along  the  king's  highway.  The  premature  appearance  of 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  a  minor,  and  his  crushing  of  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  Edmbwrgh  Review,  are  matters  too  well  known  to  need  any  thing 
here  beyond  mere  allusion ;  and  *  7^  EngUah  Barde  and  Scotch  Reviewert,* 
his  satire  in  *  retort  courteous,*  may  be  passed  over — vigorous,  and  venom- 
ous, as  it  was — in  an  equally  summary  manner.  Even  in  the  early  volume, 
however,  mixed  up  with  much  crudeness  and  juvenility,  there  were  un- 
doubted sparkles  of  that  genius  which  afterwards  astonished  the  world ;  and 
in  the  maturer  satire — rash,  ill-judged,  and  presumptuous  as  it  was,  indica- 
cations  of  an  ardent  temperament  and  masculine  intellect  But  these 
glimpses  were  heliacal ;  the  true  morning  of  Byron's  genius  manifested 
itself  in  ChUde  Harold — a  work  of  transcendant  power  and  beauty,  rich  in 
its  descriptions,  passionate  in  its  tones,  majestic  in  its  aspirings,  sublime 
in  its  very  doubta—which  at  once  stamped  his  reputation  as  a  great  and 
prevailing  poet.  Its  effect  was  electric — its  success  was  instantaneously 
recognised.  The  star  of  his  popularity  shot  with  a  burst  to  the  zenith ; 
and,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  *  I  got  up  one  fine  morning  and  found  my- 
self ftmous.' 

«  The  poetry  of  Byron  may  be  divided  into  three  great  sections ;  each 
pretty  distinctly  different  from  the  other,  in  regard  alike  to  subject  and 
to  manner.  The  first,  commencing  with  the  opening  cantos  of  Cbilde 
Harold,  includes  the  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  the  Corsair,  Lara,  and 
some  minor  pieces.  The  second  comprehends  the  siege  of  Corinth  and 
PartMrna,  Maseppa,  the  concluding  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  the  Prisoner 
of  Chillon,  the  Lament  of  Tasso,  and  Manfred.  The  third,  starting  with 
Beppo,  and  comparatively  doring  or  prosing  through  the  Tragedies  and 
Mysteries,  characteristically  terminated  with  Don  Juan.  In  all  the  works 
of  the  first  section,  we  have  the  history  of  an  individual  mind,  as  regarded 
in  different  phases->-fbr  Harold,  the  Giaour,  Selim,  Conrad,  and  Lsra  are 
all  and  each  the  same  person  placed  in  some  novel  and  romantic  situation. 
Not  widely  different  are  the  renegade  Alp,  or  the  reckless  Mazeppa,  or  the 
guilty  Hugo.  But  the  compositions  in  which  the  three  last-named  charac- 
ters occur  indicate  a  transition  state  between  those  before  mentioned  and 
those  which  were  to  follow.  Up  to  this  period  all  the  works  of  Lord 
Byron  were  characterised  by  passionate  energy,  by  indomitable  self-will,  by 
point  and  antithesis — by  emphatic  sarcasm,  and  by  brief  but  beautiful  de- 
scriptive  touches  of  men  and  nature.  With  much  quite  his  own,  we  had 
much  to  remind  us  of  Bums,  of  Scott,  and  of  Crabbe ;  occasionally  also 
of  Campbell,  but  certainly  nothing,  not  a  vestige  of  the  Lake  school  The 
composition  of  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  of  the  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,  however,  opened  up  a  new  era  in  his  mental  history — evidently 
brought  about  by  the  writings  of  Wordsworth,  Wilson,  and  Coleridge. 
He  began  to  substitute  contemplation  for  action,  and  the  softer  affections 
of  humanity  for  its  sterner  and  darker  passions.     We  had  now  a  keener 
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•eoiibility  to  the  chamt  of  nature— «  lore  of  ttan  ind  flowen,  and  lakei 
and  mountainf,  and  deacriptiou  whioh  were  fbnneriy  daahed  oiT  in  general 
outtine,  were  now  filled  up  with  elaboration,  and  graced  with  all  the  mi* 
nutenew  of  pictureique  detail. 

"*  Wbon  row  the  moontelii^  there  to  him  wen  frtaid^ 
Where  rolled  the  ocean,  fhcfeon  WM  hte  home; 
Where  a  bine  ikj  and  i^owiiic  dime  tttondi^ 
He  had  the  paarion  and  the  power  to  roam; 
Tlie  deaer^  ftvceti  carern,  tneakeili  Ibam, 
Were  onto  him  oompaniondilp;  Huj  tgtikt 
A  nratnal  languige  dearer  than  flie  tone 
Of  hia  land^  tongue,  wfakh  he  would  oft  flonake 
For  Natural  pesea,  gloond  bj  aonbeama  on  the  lake^* 

'*  It  is  here  and  elaewhere  that  we  obserre  the  brooding  influence  of  the 
pantheiam  of  Wordsworth — ^the  poet  seeming  to  feel  his  existence,  les  as 
an  indindual  of  a  particular  species,  than  as  a  portion  of  an  eternal  spirit, 
animating  and  perTading  all  things  within  the  dominion  of  nature." 

The  reader'will  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Moir  traces  to  Words* 
worth  a  considerable  influence  on  Bjron's  poetry;  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  topic,  we  will  venture  to  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Essajs  of  Mr.  Macanlaj: — "  Thongh  alwajs  sneering 
at  Mr.  Wordsworth,  he  [Byron]  was  yet,  thongh  periiaps  nncon- 
sdonslj,  the  interpreter  between  Mr,  Wordsworth  and  the  mti&i- 
iude.  In  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  the  Excnision,  Mr.  Wordsworth 
appeared  as  the  high-priest  of  a  worship,  of  which  nature  was  the 
idol  No  poems  have  ever  indicated  a  more  exquisite  perception  of 
the  beanty  of  the  outer  world,  or  a  more  passionate  love  and  reve- 
rence for  that  beauty.  Yet,  they  were  not  popular;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  thej  ever  will  be  popular  as  the  poetry  of  Sur  Walter 
Scott  is  popular.  The  feeling  which  pervaded  them  was  too  deep 
for  general  sympathy.  Thdr  style  was  often  too  mysterious  for 
general  comprehension.  Thej  made  a  few  esoteric  disciples,  and 
many  scofifers.  Lord  Byron  founded  what  may  he  termed  an 
exoteric  Lake  school;  and  all  the  readers  of  verse  in  England,  we 
might  say  in  Europe,  hastened  to  sit  at  his  feet  What  Mr. 
Wordsworth  had  said  like  a  reduse^  Lord  Byron  said  like  a  man 
of  the  worldf  with  less  profound  feeling,  but  with  more  perspicuity, 
energy,  and  conciseness.  We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  last 
two  cantos  of  Ohilde  Harold^  and  to  Manfred^  in  proof  of  these 
observations,^^ 
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We  have  nothing  to  add  npon  the  subject,  bnt  we  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  correcting  the  clumsy  error  into  which  Mr.  Moir  has 
fidlen  in  attributing  to  Bjron  the  expression,  '^  I  got  up  one  fine 
morning,  &c."  For  our  part,  we  wish  the  sayings  of  great  men  to 
be  repeated  as  they  said  them.  There  Is  a  delicate  chastity  of  exact- 
ness in  matters  of  this  sort,  which,  we  think,  cannot  be  too  strictly 
preserved.  Now,  in  Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  we  find  that  Byron's 
own  words  did  not  allude  to  meteorological  observations,  but  were 
simply  to  this  e£fect^"  I  awoke  one  morning,  and  found  myself 
famous.''  With  respect  to  Mr.  Moir's  vulgar  edition  of  the  poet's 
weD-known  **  lo  Triumphey"  we  have  only  to  say,  that  **  Wan  fine 
momin' "  is  the  exordium  of  all  the  tribe  of  Teaguea,  and  Larrys, 
and  Fhelims,  whom  we  meet  in  the  pages  of  Cockney  tourists,  gar- 
rulous about  hxygmde,  merry  or  meUincholy,  Leprechaunish  or 
Bansheeish. 

"  Who  kiUed  John  Keats?"    Let  us  see  DduCs  epitaph  on  him: 

"Crude,  unequal,  extravagant,  nay,  absurd  as  he  sometimes  is — for 
there  is  scarcely  an  isolated  page  in  EiiBTMioir  to  which  one  or  more  of 
those  harsh  epithets  may  not  in  some  degree  be  justly  applied — ^yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  twenty  lines  in  sequence 
unredeemed  by  some  happy  turn  of  thought,  some  bright  image,  or  some 
eloquent  expression.  That  all  this  was  the  result  of  imaginative  wealth 
and  youthful  inexperience  is  demonstrated  by  the  last  poems  John  Keats 
was  permitted  to  g^ve  the  world,  and  which  were  as  rich,  but  much  more 
select  in  imagery,  purer  in  taste,  and  more  fastidious  in  diction,  as  well  as 
more  felicitous  and  artistic  He  had  found  out  that,  in  order  to  keep 
interest  alive,  it  was  neoessaiy  to  deal  less  with  the  shadowy,  the  remote, 
and  the  abstract ;  and  that  without  losing  in  dignity,  he  might  descend 
more  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings — nay,  even  to  the  ways,  and  habits,  and 
language  of  actual  life.  From  the  pure  mythological  of  ^lu^fmiioii,  he  at- 
tempted a  blending  of  the  real  with  the  supernatural  in  £ajiiui,  and  exactly 
with  the  degree  of  succeis  which  might,  in  the  management  of  such  ele- 
ments, have  been  expected  from  him.  laabeUa  or  the  P&t  of  BasU,  his 
version  of  Boccaccio's  exquisite  little  story,  is  much  less  questionable.  We 
have,  therein,  character  and  incident,  as  well  as  description ;  and  to  these, 
the  last  is  made  subordinate.  We  there  also  see,  for  the  first  time,  that 
uutead  of  playing  with  Ats  theme,  he  has  tet  himaelf  in  earnett  to  grapple  with 
it.  The  composition  is  more  elaborate,  and  we  have  a  selection  of  thoughts 
and  images  instead  of  the  indiscriminate  pouring  forth  of  all.  *  *  In 
this  poem  he  wonderfully  triumphed  over  his  earlier  besetting  frailties- 
want  of  precision  and  carelessness  of  style,  and  exhibited  such  rapid  strides 
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of  improTement,  as  enable  us  to  fonn  some  probable  estimate  of  wfaat  his 
genius  might  have  acbiered,  had  he  been  destined  to  reach  maturer  jeers. 
*  *  In  his  earlier  poems  Keats  was  too  eztramundane — too  fond  of  tbe 
visionary.  ESs  fimcy  and  feelings  rioted  in  a  sort  of  sun-ooloured  cloud- 
land,  where  all  was  gorgeous  and  glowing,  rose-tinctured,  or  thunderous ; 
but  cTer  most  indistinct,  and  often  incomprehensible,  save  when  regarded 
as  dream-like  imaginings— <fte  Momu^  rmeries  of  a  yotmg  enfkmim.  His 
genius,  howerer,  was  gradually  coming  under  the  control  of  judgment; 
his  powers  of  conception  and  of  expression  were  alike  maturing ;  and  lus 
beart  was  day  by  day  expanding  to  the  genial  influences  of  healthy  simple 
nature.  A  large  portion  of  what  he  has  left  behind  is  crude,  unconcoctcd, 
and  unsatisfactory,  txhibithig  rather  poeUeal  wiaierittlM  ihm  poetietU  mgttr^ 
wtruebtre  ;  but  Lis  happier  strains  indicate  the  presence  of  a  great  poet  in 
something  more  than  embryo.  Which  of  our  acknowledged  magnates,  if 
cut  off  at  the  same  age,  would  have  left  so  much  really  excellent?  Alto- 
gether, whether  we  regard  his  short  fcTcred  life,  or  the  quality  of  his 
genius,  John  Keats  was  assuredly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the 
range  of  our  poetical  literature ;  nor,  while  taste  and  sensibility  remain  in 
the  world,  can  ever  his  prediction  of  lus  own  fate  be  verified,  when  he 
dictated  his  epitaph  as  that  of  one  *  whose  name  was  written  in  water.* " 

We  folly  and  cordially  agree  with  Ddta^s  general  estimate  of  poor 
John  Keats,  *<  the  greatest  of  all  onr  poets  who  have  died  in  earilj 
youth.''  His  genius  was,  indeed,  m  its  main  featoies,  as  pecnliar  as 
his  incredible  fate,  for  whidi  latter  we  have  the  anthority  of  Byron's 
cock-robin  elegy.  Keats  was  an  idolater  of  the  Beandfol,  and  his 
ardent  Faith  endowed  eyen  inanimate  creation  with  life,  nay  more, 
with  a  kind  of  womanly  life.  In  one  of  his  misceOaneons  poems  he 
thus  addresses  the  moon: 

*<  Of  upcast  eye,  and  tender  pondering  V* 

To  the  same  planet  he  exclaims: 

*'  Thou  dost  bless  everywhere,  with  mb/er  Up 
dead  ihingeiolifo — 


Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise. 
Ambitious  for  the  haMoeoing  of  thine  €y«s." 

His  pregnant  sonl  would  fain  invest  all  things  with  a  subtle  spirit 
of  life  vibrating  in  harmony  with  his  own.  If  the  characteristic  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  was  pan-theistic,  that  of  Keats  was  pan- 
erotic  '*  His  opening  fine"  [of  Endymion],  says  Mr.  Moxr,  "  M 
thing  ofheanOy  is  a  joy  far  eoer^  is  the  ketf-wM  to  the  whole  body  of 
hiapodry.'*^ 
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Of  the  great,  bat  truly  anfortanate  Shelley,  Mr.  Moir  ^ves  us  the 
following  portrut : 

"  He  is  aisuredly  the  most  ethereal  of  all  our  poets,  alike  in  imagery  and 
language ;  his  imagery  dealing  principally  with  elemental  nature,  while  his 
language,  in  delicate  tenuity,  seems  almost  fitted  to  describe  dissolving 
▼iew^  as  they  *  come  like  shadows,  so  depart.' 

**  Even  now  he  is  principality  remembored  by  his  lesser  works,  his  Semi- 
tttfePkaU^  his  Skjflark,  his  Cloud,  kc, 

*  *  **  ▲  much  higher  place  has  been  claimed  for  the  great  mass  of  his 
Terse  than  it  seems  to  me  to  be  at  all  entitled  to.  Gorgeous,  graceful,  and 
subtle  qualitiea  it  indeed  inyariably  possesses ;  and  no  one  can  be  more 
ready  to  admit  them  than  I  am ;  but  he  had  only  a  section  of  the  essential 
properties  necessary  to  constitute  a  master  in  the  art.  The  finest  poetry  is 
that  (whatCTer  critical  coteries  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  and  it  is  eiactly 
the  same  with  painting  and  sculpture)  which  is  most  patent  to  the  general 
understanding,  and  hence  to  the  approval  or  disapproTal  of  the  common 
sense  of  mankind.  We  have  only  to  try  the  productions  of  Shakspeare,  of 
Milton,  of  Dryden,  of  Gray  and  Collins,  Scott,  Bums,  Campbell,  and 
Byron,  indeed  of  any  truly  great  writer  whatever,  in  any  language,  by  this 
standard,  to  be  convinced  that  such  must  be  the  case.  Verse  that  will  not 
stand  being  read  aloud  before  a  juiy  of  common-sense  men  is — and  you 
may  rely  upon  the  test — wanting  in  some  great  essential  quality.  It  is  here 
that  the  bulk  of  the  poetry  of  Shelley — and  not  of  him  only,  but  of  most  of 
those  who  hate  succeeded  him  in  his  track  as  poets— is,  when  weighed  in 
the  balance,  found  wanting.  And  why  ?  Because  these  writers  have  left 
the  highways  of  truth  and  nature,  and,  seeking  the  bye-lanes,  have  there, 
mistaking  the  uncommon  for  the  valuable,  bowed  down  to  the  idols  of 
affectation  and  &lse  taste.  *  *  Shelley  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius, 
of  very  high  genius,  but  of  a  peculiar  and  unhealthy  kind.  It  is  needless 
to  fisguise  the  fkct,  and  it  accounts  for  all — his  mind  was  diseased :  he 
never  knew,  even  from  boyhood,  what  it  was  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
healthy  life,  to  have  the  mens  gana  in  corpore  sano.  His  sensibilities  were 
over  acute;  his  morality  was  thoroughly  morbid;  his  metaphysical  specu- 
lations allegorical,  incongruous,  incomprehensible — alike  baseless  and  ob- 
jectless. The  suns  and  systems  of  his  universe  were  mere  nebula;  his 
continents  were  a  chaos  of  dead  matter ;  his  oceans  *  a  world  of  waters, 
and  without  a  shore.'  For  the  law  of  gpravitation — that  law  which  was  to 
preserve  the  planets  in  their  courses—he  substituted  some  undemonstrable 
dreamlike  reflection  of  a  dream,  which  he  termed  intellectual  beauty. 
Life,  according  to  him,  was  a  phantasmagorical  pictured  vision,  mere 
colours  on  the  sun-set  clouds ;  and  earth  a  globe  hung  on  nothing — self- 
governing,  yet,  strange  to  say,  without  laws.  It  is  gratuitous  absurdity  to 
call  his  mystical  speculations  a  search  after  truth ;  they  are  no  such  thing ; 
and  are  as  fittle  worth  the  attention  of  reasoning  and  responsible  man  as 

2c 
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the  heterogeneous  reveriea  of  a  night-mare.    They  are  a  mere  flaring  op 
in  the  lace  of  all  that  Refelation  merdfiilly  disclosed,  and  all  that  sober 
reason  has  confirmed.     Shelley's  faith  was  a  pure  psychological  n^ation, 
and  cannot  be  confuted,  simply  because  it  asserts  nothing ;  and  under  the 
childish  idea  that  all  the  crime,  guilt,  and  misery  of  the  world  have  resulted 
from — what? — ^not  the  depravity  of  individuals,  but  from  the  very  means, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  which  these,  in  all  nations,  have  been  at  lea^ 
attempted  to  be  controlled.    He  seemed  to  take  an  insane  delight  in  select- 
ing, for  poetical  illustration,  subjects  utterly  loathsome  and  repulsive ;  and 
which  religion  and  morality,  the  virtuous  and  the  pure,  the  whole  natural 
heart  and  spirit  of  upright  man,  either  rise  up  in  rebellion  against,  or 
shrink  back  from  instinctively,  and  with  horror." 

Ab  fiur  as  mere  brilliancy  ancU  power  of  geoins  are  concerned, 
Shelley  might  have  ranked  with  our  greatest  poets,  or  at  least  have 
been  of  their  company;  bat  his  poetical  supremacy  has  been  too 
fatally  challenged  by  his  irreligioos  insanity,  and  the  Paradise  of 
English  rhyme,  beholding  its  Michael  in  Milton,  sees  in  Shelley  its 
Lndfer. 

The  following  stanza  in  the  Eevot  ofldam  contuns  within  its 
brief  compass  a  biography  of  Shelley,  and  a  review  of  his  woiis: 

'*  To  own  all  sympathies,  and  outrage  none, 
And,  in  the  inmost  bowers  of  sense  and  thought. 
Until  life's  sunny  day  is  quite  gone  down, 
To  sit  and  smile  with  joy,  or,  not  alone. 
To  kiss  salt  tears  from  the  warm  cheek  of  woe, 
To  live,  as  if  to  love  and  live  were  one** — 

Welly  why  do  yon  paose?     Finish  the  stanza — 

**  This  is  not  faith  or  law,  nor  those  who  bow 
To  thrones  on  Heaven  or  Earth  such  destiny  may  know." 

There  is  the  whole  secret — the  nutshell  cracked,  and  laid  open. 
His  poetiy  was  of  the  poets,  his  philosophy  of  the  fools.  "  He  is 
principally  remembered  by  his  lesser  works,"  says  Mr.  Moir.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  &ct,  this  is  so ;  bnt  those  who  haye  eyer  met  with 
an  edition  of  Shelley's  works  other  than  snch  as  the  Albums  sup- 
ply, will  "  principally  remember"  the  RevoU  of  Islam.  With  all  its 
faults  of  obscurity  and  prolixity,  it  not  only  breathes  a  spirit  of 
exalted  feeling,  bnt  cont^s  numerous  passages  of  practical  power 
suffident  to  satisfy  eyen  a  ^' jury  of  common-sense  men." 
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Who  comes  ibis  way  with  huirelled  brow  and  '<  bttgle-horn,"  his 

''comrades''  of  yense  following  him  at  a  discreet  distance,  as  is 

meet?    Of  him  may  we  say-— of  his  spiritual  self — ^In  his  own 

silver  accents: 

"  Never  did  creature  paas, 
So  slightly,  musically  made, 
So  light  upon  the  grass." 

A  man  truly  who  hath  ''  uttered  rhyme  and  reason. '^  Way  for  the 
laureate!  Through  all  his  better  poetry  runs  a  rich,  deep  ydn  of 
wisdom,  its  great  characteristic  in  our  opinion ;  but  it  has  another. 
"  No  humour  like  Irish  humour,"  says  Feadennis.  Notwithstanding 
our  prepossessions,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  Tennyson  has  a 
humour  all  his  own,  delicate  and  quaint.  Of  his  two  characteristics 
combined  here  is  an  example: 

**  The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 

Leai  one  good  auicm  should  corrupt  the  world" 

To  him,  indeed,  above  all  men,  is  it  given,  like  his  own  "  cruel 
little  Lilian,''  to  be 

*'  So  innocenUarch,  so  cunning-simple.'* 

The  exquioitely  deHeate  humour  of  the  following  character,  (the 
poem  is  entitled  ''  A  Character,")  would  drive  a  punster  mad:-^ 

**  With  a  half-glance  upon  the  sky 

At  night,  he  said,  *  The  wan4erings 

Of  this  most  intricate  universe 

Teach  me  the  nothingness  of  things.* 

Tet  could  not  all  creation  pierce 

Beyond  the  bottom  of  his  eye. 

He  spake  of  beauty :  that  the  dull 

Saw  no  divinity  in  grass, 

Life  in  dead  stones,  or  spirit  in  air  i 

Then,  looking  as  'twere  in  a  glass. 

He  smooth'd  his  chin,  and  sleeked  his  hair^ 

And  said  the  earth  was  beautiful/' 

Was  it  firom  this  picture  Dickens  got  his  Pecksniff  ?  The  latter, 
compared  to  the  former,  reminds  us  of  those  caricatures  we  some- 
times see  in  Punchy  ^  after"  some  works  of  the  great  masters, 
which  they  profess  to  parody. 
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Of  the  Princess  (viewed  as  a  whole)  we  entertain  no  enthosiastie 
admiration.  We  have  never  been  in  love  with  a  stroog-minded 
woman.  Bnt  the  whole  poem  is  worth  reading  for  its  glwioQa  end- 
ing, from  which  we  cannot  bat  qnote  a  few  lines: — 

'*  For  woman  b  not  undereloped  man, 
But  divene :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man. 
Sweet  love  were  alain,  whose  dearest  bond  b  this. 
Not  like  to  Uke,  but  like  to  difference : 

Tet  in  the  long  years  Uker  must  they  grow ; 

•  •  • 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 
Like  perfect  musie  unto  noble  words ; 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  time. 
Sit,  side  by  side,  full  summ'd  in  all  their  powers, 
Dbpensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each, 
Dbtinct  in  individualities, 
But  like  each  other,  ev'n  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men." 

Not  less  in  beanty  and  wisdom  are  the  two  poems  he  entitles, 
"  Tau  cuik  me  why,  though  HI  at  ease,'*  and  '*  Love  thou  thy  land,^ 
He  is  not  free  from  the  perverse  madness  which  was  the  character- 
istic of  the  Lakers  in  their  less  lu^py  moments  of  inspiration^  and 
because  the  great  poets  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  sometimes  wrote 
prose  and  published  it  as  verse,  and  doggrel,  and  wonld  have  it  that 
it  was  poetry,  Tennyson  will  do  so  too,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
He  sings  to  an  owl  thus: 

"  I  would  mock  thy  chaunt  anew ; 

But  I  connot  mimic  it; 
Not  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo. 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit. 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit. 

With  a  lengthened  loud  halloo, 
Tuwhoo,  tuwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo — o — o." 

That  to  be  *<shnple,"  or  familiar,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  "silly,'' 
the  Mowing  lines  will  show.  It  is  of  Olivia  the  Talking  Oak  thns 
disconrseth: — 
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**  But  as  for  her,  gbe  staid  at  home. 

And  on  the  roof  she  went. 
And  down  the  way  you  use  to  come 

She  looked  with  discontent. 
She  left  the  nofel  half  uncut 

Upon  the  rose- wood  shelf; 
She  left  the  new  piano  shut ; 

She  could  not  please  herself." 

We  shall  hear  Mr,  Moir  felicitating  the  laureate: 

**  Mixed  up  with  many  of  the  elements  used  by  Wordsworth,  Hunt, 
Keats,  and  Shelley,  poetry  about  twenty  years  ago  began  to  assume  some- 
thing like  a  new  form  of  manifestation  in  the  Terse  of  Alfred  Tennyson.^-a 
man  of  fine  and  original,  but  of  capricious  and  wayward  genius.  With  a 
delightful  manner  of  hb  own — one  more  so  this  age  knoweth  not — Tenny- 
son seems  strangely  destitute  of  self-reliance.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  for 
one  moment  that  I  am  not  deeply  aliTe  to  the  excellencies  of  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson as  a  poet,  for  I  regard  him  in  some  points  standing  at  this  moment 
at  the  very  head  of  our  poetical  literature.  But  he  is  much  more  apt  to 
be  copied  in  bis  errors  than  in  his  excellencies ;  and  what  I  maintain  is 
that,  although  a  great  artist^  heUa  very  uiuqual  one.  Possessed  of  a  rich 
and  rare  genius,  be  is,  in  a  certain  walk,  and  that  bis  own — the  imagina- 
tive, the  quaintly  graphic,  and  the  picturesque — ^unquestionably  a  master. 
AboTe  all,  his  poetry  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  one  of  the  highest 
attributes — suggestiTeness ;  and  there  he  will  even  stand  the  severe  test  of 
old  Longinus,  who  enunciates  in  his  tenth  section,  that '  we  may  pro- 
nounce that  sublime,  beautiful,  and  true,  which  permanently  pleases,  and 
which  takn  gemrdlhf  with  ali  toria  of  men.*  The  laurel  crown  of  England 
'which  Dryden  and  divine  Spenser  wore,'  has,  by  the  recent  lamented 
decease  of  the  great  Poet  of  the  Lakes,  been  transferred  to  the  more 
youthful  brow  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

** '  He  won  it  well,  and  may  he  wear  it  long.' " 

"  SheU^  of  (he  Poetical  LUenOure  of  the  past  halfcenturi/^— 
Yes,  such  is  the  title  of  the  worL  Foreign,  as  well  as  native 
poetical  literature?  No,  no — EngUsk  poetical  literature,  merely. 
Then,  why  is  there  made  no  mention  of  Longfellow?  Why,  because 

be  is  a  fordgner,  and  that  would  be  to  notice  foreign It  would  be 

no  such  thing  1  We  care  not  a  &rthing  upon  what  dod  of  earth  a 
man  may  have  been  bom.  Genius  is  your  true  citizen  of  the  world. 
We  care  not  what  may  be  the  fashion  of  the  political  state  under 
whose  rale  Longfellow  may  lire.  English  is  a  big  word,  and  will 
stretch  fiurther  even  than  the  limits  of  the  Empire  on  which,  'tis 
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said,  the  son  never  sets;  for  the  people  of  the  New  World  are  an 
Englishrspeaidag  people,  and  Longfellow  has  written  English  poeby, 
and  is  a  name  in  English  literatore,  as  much  as  thongh  he  were  a 
subject  of  her  Majesty.  Was  not  Tereaee  an  African  bom?  And 
yet  we  never  think  of  his  skin,  thongh  we  read  his  poetiy.  Bat  it 
is  objected,  he  lived  under  Roman  role,  Civis  Romanus  eratj  where- 
as Mr.  Longfellow It  really  matters  not     Had  it  even  been 

otherwise,  he  should  be  accounted  by  us  as  much  a  Roman  poet 
as  Virgil;  for  the  common  bond  of  language  made  them  comitiymen 
and  fellow-citizens  in  the  land  of  genius.  America  may  send  us 
foreign  com;  but  she  cannot  send  us  foreign  literature.  '*  I  am  an 
English  poet,"  cries  Shakspeare  from  the  banks  of  Avon.  '*5o 
are  we,"  say  Moore  and  Soott,  by  the  Lifiey,  or  the  Tweed.  *' And 
I,  too,"  rejoins  Longfellow  from  the  New  Worid  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic His  beautiful  poem,  *' Evangeline,"  though  disfignred  by 
that  fatal  affectation,  loved  of  Southey  and  not  unloved. even  of 
Coleridge,  attempting  to  cramp  the  feet  of  modem  language  in 
the  sandals  of  ancient  prosody,  is  redeemed  by  a  tale  of  mnpaanng 
interest,  treated  with  trae  poetic  feeling. 

**  Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  long  journey ; 

Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended. 

•  •  • 

Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  grey  o*er  her  forehead. 
Dawn  of  another  life  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly  horizon. 

As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morning. 

•  •  • 

On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an  ofd  man. 

*  Gabriel  I  O  my  beloTedl' 

•  •  • 

Still  stands  the  forest  primeval ;  but,  far  away  from  its  diadow. 
Side  by  side  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  lovers  are  sleeping. 
Daily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing  beside  diem. 
Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  are  at  rest  and  for  ever, 
Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer  are  busy. 
Thousands  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their  labours, 
Thousands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs  have  completed  their  journey !" 

Well,  what  is  it?     Why  don't  you  go  on? 

**  Hark !  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on  the  bugle-horn.  '* 

Reader,  it  is  even  so — and  our  "  merry  comitidcs,^'  the  imps  that 
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'*  thick  men'd  tiub/'  are  screamiiig  to  ns  for  M.S.S.*^yell  apon  yell  I 
Mighty  is  thdr  hnnger  for  all  things  plume  of  goose  hath  tonchecL 
We  shall  soon  bid  adieu  to  onr  braw  John  Highlandman,  bnt  we 
shall  first  quote  what  Professor  Wilson  says  of  him: 

"Of  Moir,"  says  glorious  Christopher,  "our  own  'delightful 
Delta,'  as  we  love  to  call  him — and  the  epithet  now  by  right  ap- 
pertains to  his  name — ^we  shall  now  say  simply  this,  that  he  has 
produced  many  original  pieces  which  will  possess  a  permanent  place 
in  the  poetry  of  Scotland.  Delicacy  and  grace  characterize  his 
happiest  compositions;  some  of  them  are  beautiful  in  a  cheerful 
spirit  that  has  only  to  look  on  nature  to  be  happy;  and  others 
breathe  th6  simplest  and  purest  pathos.  His  scenery,  whether  sea- 
coast  or  inland,  is  always  truly  Scottish;  and  at  times  his  pen  drops 
touches  of  light  on  minute  objects,  that  till  then  had  slumbered  in 
the  shade,  but  now  *■  shine  well  where  they  stand'  or  lie,  as  com- 
ponent or  characteristic  parts  of  onr  lowland  landscapes.  Let  others 
labour  away  at  long  poems,  and  for  their  pains  get  neglect  or  obli- 
vion; Moir  is  seen  as  he  is  in  many  short  ones,  which  the  Scottish 
Muses  '  may  not  willingly  let  die.'  And  that  must  be  a  pleasant 
thought  when  it  touches  the  heart  of  the  mildest  and  most  modest 
of  men,  as  he  sits  by  his  family  fire,  beside  those  most  dear  to  him, 
after  a  day  past  in  smoothing,  by  his  skill,  the  bed  and  the  brow  of 
pain,  in  restoring  sickness  to  health,  in  alleviating  sufferings  that 
cannot  be  cured,  or  in  mitigatmg  the  pangs  of  death." 

We  can  conceiye  an  author  making  a  lasting  reputation  as 
the  writer  of  a  standard  book  on  the  subject  treated  by  Delta.  A 
man  who  could  bring  to  the  task  knowledge,  experience,  suscepti- 
bility,  discernment — a  head — a  heart — and  a  practised  pen — ^might 
"  awake  one  morning,  and  find  himself  famous."  The  subject  is 
well  worthy  of  all  the  energies  of  criticism  the  most  learned,  candid, 
and  exalted.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  Mr.  Moir 
has  done  with  it  all  that  might  be  done,  but  he  has  accomplished 
that  which  a  gifted  man  might  be  proud  to  have  attempted.  It  is 
now  of  record — this  appendix  to  the  poetical  literature  of  the  last 
half  century;  and  most  useful  and  delightful  will  it  be,  by  many  a 
pleasant  fireside  and  in  many  a  snug  study,  to  turn  from  the  pages 
of  the  poets  to  those  of  their  eloquent  critic.    We  would  wish  to 
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speak  of  Mr.  MiHr's  *^  booke"  in  the  tenns  in  which  the  EditofB  of 
Shakspeare's  ^^booke"  disoooned  thereof  some  two  hundred  jears 
ago,  in  followynge  wyse,  in  their  *'  Preface  of  the  Flajers:" 

'*  To  the  great  rariety  of  Readers, 
From  the  most  able  to  him  that  can  bat  spell:  there  70a  are  nnm- 
ber^d.  We  had  rather  70a  were  weighed.  Esp6daU7  when  the 
&te  of  all  Bookes  depends  npon  70iir  capacities :  and  not  of  7010* 
heads  alone,  bat  of  7oar  purses.  Weill  it  is  now  pobliqne,  and 
70a  will  stand  for  7oar  priyiledges,  wee  know;  to  read,  and  oensoie. 
Do  so,  bat  ba7  it  first.  That  doth  best  commend  a  Booke,  the 
Stationer  sales.  Then,  how  odde  soever  7onr  braines  ma7  be,  or 
7oar  wisdomes,  make  7oar  Ucence  the  same,  and  spare  not.  Jodge 
7oar  five  shillings  worth,  so  70a  rise  to  the  jast  rates,  and  welcome. 
Bat,  whatever  70a  do,  Ba7.''  Mr.  Moires  ''  Booke"  is  a  portrait 
galleiy — portable — a  great  point — for  the  little  yolome  will  not  tire 
the  delicatest  hand  of  lad7-reader  b7  the  evening  fire,  and  is  bean- 
tifall7  brought  oat.  The  vol.  or  the  hand — ^which?  Both!  The 
Hkenesses  are  for  the  most  part  good,  the  ooloaring  alwa78  fine,  and 
70a  ma7  refresh  7oar  670  with  rare  glimpses  of  back-ground,  on- 
obtrusive  and  appropriate.  Therein  70U  will  encounter  B7ron's  fierce 
and  melanchol7  and  tender  glance,  as  of  the  eagle  regarding  his 
mate;  and  the  calm  070  of  Wordsworth,  as  of  an  angel  watdimg; 
and  the  great  Minstrel's  hale  and  vigorous  look;  and  the  ''  glittering 
e7e''  of  the  ''Ancient"  one;  and  the  elegant  presence  of  the  Courtier 
of  Hope;  and  Rogers  gazing  on  Ginevra's  fleshless  arm;  and  Shel- 
107  with  his  draggled  Ludfer-plumes;  and  the  Irish  bo7  with  ''tear- 
drop bright'ning  to  a  smile;"  and  Southe7,  "on  the  banks  of  SeDa," 
in  his  hand  the  bridle  of  the  riderless  Ordio;  and  Felicia,  and  her 
band  of  sisters,  "Beant7  makmg  beautiful  old  rh7me;"  and  the 
lesser  spirits  of  the  time — of  all  that  time — of  aU  these  fiffy  7ear8 — 
the  first  moiet7  of  the  as  7et  greatest  product  of  the  Ages,  the 
Nineteenth  CenturtI  How  proadl7  rose  that  wave  of  Time — ^with 
what  a  sparkle  and  gloiy  on  its  crest  1  What  a  world-heard  h7mn 
in  its  long  boom,  that  swelled  to  thunder  in  its  advance,  and  then 
died  graduall7  awa7  in  the  delicate  music  of  its  receding  7ears! 

And  for  this  coming  wave  that  has  just  nused  its  head — This 
half-centui7 — ^what  of  it?    Who  is  there  can  prophes7  thereof? 
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There  is  much  room  for  doubt  and  for  fear — progression  has  been 
ooDtintioiis,  but  nneqnally  so — ^we  begin  to  fed  old — ^the  Fatore 
win  crave  for  diange— and,  finally,  ''Society  is  a  standing  nurade," 
at  all  periods,  bat  espedaUy  now.  Our  Time — ^the  day  with  as — 
and  the  day  after  it — are  yeiy  critical.  Tme,  Material  Civilization 
exalteth  her  honi,  and  at  this  very  hoar  holds  her  levee  in  that 
<'  hoase,"*  whence  she  had  better  ''  throw  no  stones.**  Bat  where 
may  we  see  any  sore  hope  for  that  dvilization  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  mind,  to  which  the  material  arts  are  bat  handmaids?  At  home 
the  path  of  progress  is  peribas — abroad  Liberty  has  become  a 
reproach.  The  continental  peoples  have  fluled  to  establish  soch 
free  institations  as  Ghrisliamty  can  afiford  to  keep  hoase  with.  And, 
with  all  this,  we  know  that  Liberty  is  to  genias,  what  light  is  to  the 

plant, 

"  For  sure,  if  Dulnen  leea  a  grateful  day, 
'Tii  in  the  shade  of  arbitrary  sway." 

The  political  and  social  complexion  of  oar  time  will  sarely  coloar 
the  literatore  of  this  next  half  centary,  whose  great  men  and  poets 
are  yet  invinble  to  oar  eyes.  We  look  forth  into  the  fatare,  and 
we  cry,  Where  are  the  Deliverers? — for  all  great  minds  d^lxotr  the 
worid  from  some  bondage  of  intellect,  of  fact,  or  of  heart- 
Sister  Anne!  Sister  Anne  I  do  yoa  see  any  one  coming?* 


Am-.  IL— SHEIL. 


FiFTKEN  years  ago  we  sat  beside  the  man  who  is  the  sabject  of 
this  memoir,  and  heard  him,  addressing  the  dtisens  of  Waterford, 
and  referring  to  the  straggle  for  Catholic  Emandpation,  say,  ''  I 
was  bom  on  the  banks  of  year  river,  I  left  it  a  boy  and  a  slave,  I 
retamed  to  it  a  man  and  a  freeman,  and  may  I  in  death  sleep 
cahnly  by  its  marmaring  waters."  Whilst  we  recall  these  words 
now  the  orator  is  agdn  before  as,  and  the  shrill  voice  swells 
upon  the  ear,  the  eloqaence  of  the  tongae  sapplying  the  defect  of 

*  Whilst  Ura  aboTe  renew  was  being  printed,  we  recdved  the  melsndiolv 
account  of  Dr.  Moir's  death.  He  was  a  poet  of  a  high  order,  and  weil 
desenred  all  the  praise  giren  him  by  Professor  Wilson.  His  last  poem, 
entitled,  *<  The  Death  of  Selim,"  appeared  in  Bbuskwood  for  July,  1851. 
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vocal  poorer;  W6  see  tiie  sm«ll  aKgbt  fi>nn  quivering  with  enefgj, 
and  the  qidck  bright  eye  is  fluhing  with  all  the  light  of  geniiu — 
bat  the  man  has  passed  away  for  ever.  He  was  one  formed  for  the 
time  in  whidi  he  Hved,  a  time  which  nuuked  its  egodbs  by  great 
struggles  for  hmnaa  liberty — by  great  mental  cGsenthralments,  by 
immortal  trimnphs,  by  ameliorations  in  the  conditi<m  of  the  people, 
which  constituted  tlie  honomr,  and  made  the  glory  of  the  age.  We 
are  not  of  tiiat  class  iriio  seek  to  depreciate  the  present  by  over- 
praismg  the  past;  in  troth,  our  pleasnres  of  memoiy  are  bnt  those 
sorrowM  recollections  of  the  past  ^riiidi  the  great  healer,  luncy  has 
spiiitnaHzed.  Well,  yet  grievlngly,  do  we  remember  the  men  of 
Shell's  era — many  of  them  were  oor  dear  and  valned  friends — and 
as  we  recall  the  memory  of  Mackintosh,  of  Homer,  of  Sydney  Smith, 
of  Peel,  of  O'Connell,  of  Sir  Walter,  of  Campbell,  of  Bentham, 
of  poor  Maginn,  and  pleasant,  grambting,  good-natured  Theodore 
Hook,  and  grieve  that  the  memory  of  them  is  all  that  now  remains, 
we  feel  with  Jeremy  Tayl<Mr,  ^*  Thixs,  death  reigns  in  all  the  portions 
of  onr  time.  The  antomn  with  its  firaits  produces  disorders,  and 
the  winter's  cold  tnms  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and  the  spring 
brings  flowers  to  strew  onr  hearae,  and  the  summer  gives  green  turf 
and  brambles  to  bind  upon  onr  graves.  Galentores  and  snifeit, 
cold  and  agues,  are  the  four  quarters  of  the  y^ar,  and  all  minister 
to  death;  and  you  can  go  no  whither,  but  you  tread  upon  a  dead 
man's  bones." 

Richard  Lalor  Sheil  was  bom  at  BeUeveu,  in  the  county  KO- 
kenny,  the  residence  of  his  father,  Edward  Sheil,  on  the  16th  of 
August,  179K  Edward  Shell  had  speculated  in  Cadiz  as  a  mei^ 
chant,  and  had  acquired  a  rather  large  fortune,  which  he  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Belleven  property,  and  soon  after  he  had 
become  a  landed  proprietor,  he  married  a  Miss  Catherine  Mac- 
Carthy,  of  Spring  House,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Shell's  eariy 
instraction  was  received  from  a  French  priest,  the  Abbe  de  Grimean, 
who  was  forced  to  quit  his  country  during  the  violence  of  the  first 
revolution,  and  having  arrived  safely  in  Ireland,  was  received  into 
Mr.  Shell's  family  as  private  tutor  to  his  son.  Shortly  after  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  this  Abbe  retumed  to  his  native  Languedoc,  and 
yomig  Shdl  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Kensington,  established  by  the 
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80&  of  the  celebrated  Prince  de  BrogHo,  sod  in  which  instruction 
was  given  by  the  Jeflnits,  who  then  caSled  theraselTes  Les  P^m  de 
la  FoL  Here  Sheil  was  placed  nnder  the  care  and  tidtion  of  a 
Genoese  named  Molinari,  and  upon  this  tntor's  being  ordered  by 
lus  superior  to  proceed  to  Siberia,  and  if  possible  make  his  way  into 
China  as  a  missionary,  Shdl  was  remoyed  to  Stonyhnxst,  the  C^^ 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Lancashire.  Stoneyhorst  was  once  the  property  of 
the  Sherbonme  fiuniiy,  and  passed  afterwards  into  the  possession  of 
the  Dnkes  of  Norfolk;  eventually  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Weld  of 
Ludlow  Castle,  who  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omet's, 
and  they  having  been  f(»ced  to  fly  firom  their  schools  at  Ldge  and 
Bruges,  were  at  last  welcomed  by  thdr  old  pupil  to  Stonyhunt 
Here  they  were  permitted  to  stay  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death 
(he  had  been  for  some  time  an  ecdemastic,  although  having  a  large 
family)  he  devised  the  mansion-house,  with  a  large  tract  of  land,  to 
his  old  mastera.  Sheil  continued  some  years  at  Stonyfaurst,  and  of 
his  life  tiiere,  of  his  teachers,  and  of  tiie  Jesuits,  so  far  as  he  himself 
knew  them,  he  ever  spoke  and  wrote  in  terms  of  deep  and  sincere 
regard.  We  like  a  man  who  can  look  back  with  pleasure  on  his 
school  days,  and  who  can  recall  the  traits  and  manners  of  those  who 
taught,  and  those  who  learned  with  him;  it  is  a  pleasant  healthy 
state  of  heart  and  mind,  and  though,  as  old  times  come  back  upon 
us,  we  find,  it  is  true,  that  many  of  our  hopes,  some  of  our  highest 
day  dreams,  and  most  towering  mind-H[>nilt  cacftles,  are  but  airy 
nothings,  yet  we  love  the  old  recollections  because  they  sprang  from 
pure  sources,  and  had,  as  Campbell  says, 

*<  Least  the  taiot  of  earthly  clod, 
Were  freshest  from  the  hand  of  Ood." 

We  liked  to  hear  Sheil,  the  man  long  inured  to  all  the  cares 
and  cankers  of  a  jarring  political  life,  recalling  the  memories  of  his 
schoolmates  and  of  his  teachers.  It  made  him  in  our  minds  a 
better  man,  and  showed  us,  that  however  hlasi  the  politidan  might 
be,  still  that  all  true  feeling  was  not  obliterated.  Let  him  who 
doubts  the  power  of  our  schoolboy  joys  and  recollections  to  outiive 
our  youth,  even  to  continue  fresh  as  in  our  schoolboy  days,  read 
Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  and  he  will  there  find,  in  that  beautiful 
and  graceful  tribute  firom  a  pupil  in  the  record  of  a  good  man's  life. 
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the  dignity  of  the  teadier's  caUing,  and  the  gratitude  nm  dwnah 
for  a  worth  J  preceptor,  who  made  the  achoolboj  time  a  bright  era 
in  exiatenoe. 

After  leaving  Stonjhnnst,  Shdl  entered  Trinity  GoU^ge,  Doblia, 
where,  we  need  ecaicdj  add,  his  attention  was  devoted  to  clawnml 
reading;  indeed,  we  liaye  seldom,  if  ever,  found  a  man  of  SheiFB 
pecnliar  cast  of  genius  able  to  stndy  with  pleasure,  or  perhaps  even 
capable  of  appreciating,  the  mathematical  sdences.    In  the  College 
Historical  Society,  of  which  we  was  a  member,  Shell  was  not  a  yztj 
fieqnent  speaker;  and  when  he  did  address  the  sodetj,  his  effiorta 
were  not  considered  of  a  veiy  hi|^  order,  either  for  argument  or 
eloquence.    The  &ct  is,  that  to  draw  forth  his  powers,  SheQ  re- 
quired a  subject  in  which  his  foeUngs  were  deeply  and  genninelj 
interested.    Every  man  who  pr^uunes  his  addresses  with  that  care 
and  elaboration  which  Shell  bestowed  on  his  speeches,  requires  a 
subject  which  interests  not  only  during  the  conception  of  the  ideas, 
but  also  to  the  foil  oompletian  of  the  composition.    He  could  not 
excel  in  the  Historical  Sodety ;  the  stage  was  there  certainly;  quick 
and  able  speakers  were  opposed  to  him;  but  it  was  a  mimic  stage, 
and  the  speakers  were  but  actors.    In  the  Catholic  Association  it 
was  entirely  another  scene:  there  all  was  real,  and  the  eloquence, 
the  genius,  the  power  of  the  orator,  raised  him  above  all  defects  of 
voice,  of  stature,  and  of  gesture.     In  the  Society  the  Rev.  James 
Maghee  was  his  chief  rival,  and  most  certainly  his  superior  as  an 
orator  and  a  debater. 

Having  kept  his  terms  iu  Lincoln's  Inn,  Shdl  was  called  to  the 
Irish  Bar  in  Hilary  Term,  1814;  but  his  &ther  having  by  unfortu- 
nate speculations  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  property,  Shdl  was  un- 
willing to  press  upon  him  for  the  money  requisite  to  pay  the  charges 
on  his  call,  and  he  accordingly  tried  his  genius  for  dramatic  compo- 
sition, and  produced  his  fovt  tragedy,  entitled  ''Adelaide,  or  the 
Emigrants,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Miss  O'Neill,  and  applied  to  her 
the  lines  of  Voltaire — 

*<  L'illusion  cette  reine  des  cgbutb 
llarche  a  ta  suite,  inspire  les  alarmes, 
Le  sentiment,  les  regrets,  les  douleon, 
£t  le  plaisir  de  rependre  des  larmes."  • 
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Indeed,  all  his  tragedies  appear  to  have  been  written  for  Mu» 
O^eill;  and  he  seems,  in  describing  the  charms  of  his  heroines,  to 
haye  had  before  him  the  peculiar  beanties  which  ^stingoiahed  the 
great  actress.  In  the  tragedy  jnst  referred  to,  the  following  lines 
are  found,  and  they  exMbit  a  very  beautiful  ^ecimen  of  word- 
painting — a  perfect  portrait:— 

«  Those  hu  blue  eyes, 
Where  ihinet  a  soul  moit  penuve  and  moit  lonng, 
Her  soft  Tariety  of  winning  ways, — 
And  all  the  tender  witchery  of  her  smiles, 
That  charm  each  sterner  grief,  her  studious  care 
In  all  the  offices  of  sweet  affection, 
Would  render  the  world  enamoured.** 

And  in  ^Eyadne*'  there  is  a  very  fine  picture  of  Miss  O^Neill,  io 
an  the  g^ory  of  her  beauty.  **  Adelaide''  was  well  receiyed,  chiefly 
indeed  owing  to  the  acting  of  Miss  O'Neill,  who  played  the  heroine. 
Although  there  are  fine  poetic  passages  in  the  tragedy,  it  is  not  a 
work  of  high  or  eyen  second-rate  merit  In  1816,  Sheil  married  a 
Miss  O'HaUoran,  a  niece  of  the  late  Sir  WWam  M'Mahon,  Master 
of  the  Bolls,  and  this  match  was  one  looked  on  as  prudent,  owmg 
to  the  connection  with  Sir  William;  but  Shell  appears  to  haye  pro- 
fited littie  by  it  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  say,  <*There  is  no  ad- 
miration finr  me  like  that  of  an  admiring  attorney;*'  but  the  simple 
hd  is,  that  no  sooner  does  a  kwyer  let  the  world  see  that  he  is 
addicted  to  flurtation  with  the  Muses,  than  the  attorneys  at  once 
consider  him  unfiuthful  to  Themis;  the  noyeb  of  Justinian  are  the 
only  noyeb  the  would-be  hwyer  should  know.  Sheil  had  not  the 
wisdom  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  and  did  not,  like  him,  bid  good- 
bye to  his  books  when  called;  so  he  bore  an  empty  bag,  and  to 
supply  the  want  of  money  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  dramatic 
composition,  and  produced,  first,  the  tragedy  of  **  Bellamira,  or  the 
Fall  of  Tunis,"  and  secondly,  <*  The  Apostate."  These  tragedies 
were  successful,  but  entirely  owing  to  the  acting,  the  compoution  is 
not  superior  to  that  of  **  Adelaide;"  but,  as  if  resolyed  to  show  the 
world  what  he  really  could  do,  with  time  and  care,  Sheil  produced, 
m  1819*  the  well-known  tragedy  of  «<£yadne,  or  the  Statue," 
which  he  dedicated  to  Thomas  Moore.    The  tragedy  is  fi>unded  on 
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Shirley's  <*Tnytor,"  and  in  Ihe  prafiuse  Sb&l  Uioo^  it  necMsaiy 
to  explaio  this  ciieumflUmoe^  aad  exotued  himsetf  by  statanig,  thst 
**No  one  oonlests  the  oiig^nafitj  of  Don^ag^  because  Home  took 
his  plot  from  an  old  ballad,  and  even  profited  bj  the  Mkope  of 
Voltuie.     Bowe'B  *  Fair  Pemtoit'  ia  a  still  stircmger  ease:  tbmt 
fine  tragedy  is  modelled  on  Massinger's  '  Fatal  Dowij.'      Otway 
and  Sontheme  rarely  invented  their  plots.''     If  he  were  wrilmg 
now  he  might  add,  that  Barges  modelled  his  "Riches,^  and  Sir 
K  B.  Lytton  his  "  Money,"  on  Massinger's  "^  City  Madame."    We 
do  not,  for  our  parts,  think  **  Evadne"  worthy  aU  the  laodation  it 
has  recdved.     We  rraiember  well  the  bewitching  acting  of  Mias 
CNeill;  Macready  was  Ludovico^  Yonng,   Cohnna^  and  Charles 
Eembk,  Viceatio.    With  this  cast  no  donbt  there  are  few  tragedies 
prodncable  that  caM  fidl,  bat  we  do  not  consider  **  Evadne"  as 
poeticaly  as  powerftd  in  interest,  or  as  effective  in  its  sitnations,  as 
«*  the  Wife,''  or  ''  Virginias,"  of  Sheridan  Enowles,  the  ''Gisip- 
pos"  of  Gerald  Griffin,  or  Charles  Kean's  purchased  play,  <*  The 
Wife's  SeGref    The  best  soene  in  the  entire  of  *<  Evadne"  is  m 
the  fifih  act,  the  Statue  scene.    Colonna,  in  revenge  for  the  insult 
offiared  to  his  sister's  honour  by  the  king,  resolves  to  kill  him, 
though  his  (C<^onna'8)  guest     He  conies  through  the  gaUeiy  ci 
statues  to  the  door  of  the  king's  chamber;    Evadne  is  concealed 
behind  one  of  the  statues,  hut  advances  to  address  her  brother. 

[CoLcaiiA  odvtmom  tmoardt  the  ^umbv-door. 

Cob.  IwilldoitI 

[Bb  pKito  the  door^  andfiuUffiom  hie  ogiMed 
amditum,  ii  ie  difficMk  to  move. 
I  can  Bcarce  moTe  the  door — it  will  not  yield — 
It  seems  as  if  some  mighty  band  were  laid 
Against  it  to  repel  me. 

(Voice exdame)  Holdl 

Cox..  (iSfloFfM^)  It  was  only 
My  thought  informed  the  air  with  Toice  around 
VVhy  should  I  feel  as  if  I  walked  in  guilt 
And  trod  to  common  murder — he  shall  die  I 
Come  then,  enraging  thought,  into  my  breast 
And  turn  it  into  iron ! 

(Fofoe)  Holdl 
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Col.  Itahot 
With  keen  reaUtjr  into  mine  ear. 
A  figure  in  the  ibadow  of  the  moon. 
Moves  slowly  in  my  sight,  and  now  appears 
Like  a  fair  spirit  of  the  midnight  hour ! 
What  art  thou? 

EvADNs  €Ldoance$frim  behind  the  statues. 

EvAD.  Heaven  does  not  alone  employ 
The  holy  creatures  of  another  world, 
As  heralds  of  its  merciful  behests : 
But  can  make  angels  of  the  things  of  earth, 
And  use  them  in  its  purest  minist'rings. 
My  brother  I 

Goi..  How,  my  sister !  is  it  meet 
You  watch  the  foot-fidl  of  my  midnight  tread  ? 
Come  you  across  my  purpose  ? 

EvAD.  From  my  chamber 
That  to  the  great  hall  leads,  I  did  behold  you. 
In  dreadful  converse  with  Ludovico. — 
Tour  looks  at  the  banquet  did  unto  my  fears 
Forebode  no  blessed  issue,  for  your  smiles 
Seemed  veils  of  death,  and  underneath  your  brows 
I  saw  the  silent  furies — Oh,  Colonna, — 
Thank  Heaven,  the  safety  of  Vicentio 
Has  given  me  power  to  watch  your  dangerous  steps  I 
What  would  you  do  ? 

CoL.  Methinks  it  ill  pertains 
To  woman's  humbler  nature  to  pursue 
The  steps  of  man,  and  pry  into  his  purpose. 
Get  thee  to  rest. 

Etad.  Is  that  high  front,  Colonna, 
One  to  write  Cain  upon  ? — Alas,  Colonna, 
I  did  behold  you  with  Ludovico, 
By  yonder  moon,  and  I  as  soon  had  seen  thee 
Commune  with  the  great  foe  of  mankind — 
What  wouldst  thou  do  ? 

CoL.  Murder  I 

EvAD.  What  else,  Colonna, 
Couldst  thou  have  learned  from  Ludovico  ? 

CoL.  In  yonder  chamber  lies  the  king — I  go 
To  stab  him  to  the  heart  ? 

Eyad.  'Tis  nobly  done ! 
I  will  not  call  him  king — but  guest,  Colonna — 
Remember,  you  have  called  him  here— remember 
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Ton  have  pledged  him  in  your  Bihar's  golden  cup ; 
Have  broken  breed  with  him— the  man,  Coloona,— — 

CoXto  Who  dares  to  set  a  price  npon  my  life — 
What  think'st  thou  'twai  ? 

Eyad.  I  think  there's  nought  too  dear 
To  buy  Colonna's  life. 

Coim  'Twaf  a  vast  price 
He  aiked  me  then—you  were  to  pay  it  too— 
It  was  my  Evadne's  honour. 

Etad.  Hal 

CoK.  He  gives  my  life  upon  condition — Oh,  my  sirter! 
I  am  ashamed  to  teU  thee  what  he  asked. 

Etad.  Whatl  did  he?— 

CoL.  Thou  dost  understand  me  now  ? — 
Now— 4f  thou  wilt,  abide  thee  here,  Evadne, 
Where  thou  mayest  hear  his  groan.  [Gotii^  in. 

Etad.  Forbear,  Colonna  I 
For  HeaTen's  sake,  stay-— this  was  the  price  he  asked  thee  I 
He  asked  thee  for  thy  life  ?— %  life  ?— but,  no_ 
Vicentio  lives,  and 

Col.  (Atide)  How  u  this  ?    She  seems 
To  bear  too  much  of  woman  in  her  heart ; 
She  trembles— yet  she  does  not  shrink— her  cheek 
li  not  inflamed  with  anger,  and  her  eye 
Darts  not  the  lightning  I — 

Etad.  Oh  1  my  dearest  brother. 
Let  not  this  hand,  this  pure,  this  white  feir  hand. 
Be  blotted  o'er  with  blood. 

CoIm  Why,  is  it  possible. 
She  has  ta'en  the  sinful  wish  into  her  heart  ? 
By  Heaven,  her  pride  is  daisied  at  the  thought 
Of  having  this  same  purple  villain  kneel. 
And  bend  his  crown  before  her — She's  a  woman  1 
Evadnel 

Etad.  Well? 

CoL.  The  king  expects  me  to 
Conduct  you  to  his  chamber — Shall  I  do  so  ? 

Etad.  I  prithee,  be  not  angry  at  my  prayer — 
But  bid  him  come  to  me. 

CoL.  What !  bid  him  come  to  thee  ? 

Etad.  And  leave  me  with  him  here. 

Col.  What !  leave  thee  with  him  ? 

Etad.  Tea— I  implore  it  of  thee — prithee,  Colonna, 
Conduct  my  sovereign  here. 
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Col.  Tes— .1  will  try  her — 
I  know  not  what  she  meant,  but,  hitherto, 
I  deemed  her  virtuous. — If  she  fall,  she  dies* — 
ril  here  conceal  myself,  and  if  in  word 
She  give  consent,  I  'II  rush  upon  them  both 
And  strike  one  heart  thro'  the  other. 

Etad.  Send  him  to  me. 

Cob.  There's  a  wild  purpose  in  her  solemn  eye — 
I  know  not  if  'tis  sin,  but  I  will  make 
A  terrible  experiment. — What,  ho  1 
My  liege,  I  bear  fulfilment  of  my  promise — 
Colonna  bears  Evadne  to  your  arms ! 

We  admit  this  scene  is  very  beaaUful  and  very  poetical,  but  we 
think  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  oompared  with  the  interview 
between  Virginias  and  Lacins,*  or  that  heart-rending  one  before 
Appiii8;f  <m:  with  the  scene  amongst  the  tombs  in  ^^Gisippns;" 
or  the  scene  in  "  The  Wife's  Secret,^'  in  which  Evylin  discovers  the 
anpposed  lover  of  his  wife;  or  that  scene  in  the  same  plaj,  where, 
with  all  the  majesty  of  innocence,  on  finding  itsdf  suspected,  the 
wife  cries,  still  half  for^vibg, 

**  I  did  not  think  I  could  so  nearly  hate  thee.*' 

We  believe  that  Sheil  had  not  the  true  spirit  of  a  tragic  poet 
Dramas  he  might  write,  bat  the  poetry  of  tragedy  was  beyond  the 
limit  of  his  genius.  One  advantage  he  certainly  did  derive  from 
his  tragedies,  they  filled  his  pockets;  for  all  his  dramatic  works  he 
received  the  sum  of  £2500.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  he 
asssted  Banim  in  the  composition  and  construction  of  the  once 
much  admured  play,  *'  Damon  and  Pythias."  Notwithstandiifg  his 
success  as  a  dramatist,  the  clients  were  still  veiy  few,  and  being 
anxious  to  extend  his  literaiy  fame,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the 
present  Mr.  Commissioner  Curran,  commenced  those  much  talked 
oi^  but  little  known,  ^'  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  which  appeared 
fit>m  time  to  time,  for  a  period  of  about  seven  years,  in  the  pages 
of  "The  New  Monthly  Magazine."  Amongst  these  sketches  we 
may  mention  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  those  of  O'Connell, 
Sergeant  (now  Chief  Justice)  Blackbnme,  the  late  Chief  Justice 

•  Virginius,  Act  3,  Scene  5.  t  ^^^-  ^c*  ^»  Scene  1, 

2d 
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Dohertj,  the  late  Lord  Norbniy,  the  late  Sir  M.  O'Loghlin,  Leslie 
Foster,  the  Clonmel  Assizes,  and  the  Farewell  of  the  Bar  to  Lord 
Manners.  Whilst  writing  these  sketches,  Sheil  was  the  wdconie 
gaest  of  the  literary  society  of  Dublin.  Our  city  was  not  then,  as 
now,  the  capital  of  a  nation  falling  off  2,000,000  in  its  population 
in  ten  years.  In  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts  other  topics  of  coa- 
versation  were  started  than  the  last  slaughter  in  the  Kilrosh  Union, 
or  the  last  legal  robbery  perpetrated  by  way  of  sale  in  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court  Lady  Morgan  held  her  pleasant  reunions, 
and  talked  of  eyery  thing,  from  Kant's  philosophy  to  O'Connell's  last 
speech.  We  had  sufficient  taste  to  support  the  National  Theatre; 
we  had  an  unbounded  reliance  in  the  potato  crop.  Richard  Cobden 
was  grinding  the  full  labour  from  his  white  slaves,  and  free  trade  was  a 
bugbear  in  Manchester;  poor  rates  were  unknown;  and  men  had 
heartease  enough  to  permit  their  enjoying  the  sunshine  of  life. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  the  unemployed  members  of  the 
Bar  were,  as  might  be  expected,  devoted  to  literature.  The  haQ 
and  library  of  the  Four  Courts  were  the  places  in  which  Doherty 
delighted  to  set  his  hearers  in  a  roar.  Goold  and  O'Connell  flashed 
their  humour  and  wit,  to  the  delight  of  their  companions;  and  Shdl 
resolved  that  he  would  catch  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and 
chronicle  the  best  sayings  and  every  day  doings  of  the  pleasant  life 
about  him.  Thomas  Campbell  was  then  the  chief  literary  support 
of  the  New  Monthly*  Well  do  we  remember  the  laughing  eye,  the 
spruce  dress,  and  half  dandy,  half  degage  air  of  the  poet;  the  mind 
within  was,  in  his  case,  well  denoted  by  the  dress  of  the  outward 
man;  and  when  he  recdvedfix>m  his  friend  Sheil  the  first  ^  Sketches 
of  the  Irish  Bar,"*  his  entire  approbation  was  given  to  them,  and  we 
think  most  justly.  Dashing,  off-hand  and  clever,  they  display  all 
the  vivacity  and  power  of  language  which  render  the  writings  of 
Jules  Janin  so  delightful,  but  are  divested  of  his  occa^onal  froth 
and  flippancy.  We  give  first  an  extract  from  the  paper  on  the  "  Cala- 
mities of  the  Bar;''  and  although  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  passed  by  since  it  was  written,  yet  how  oflen  during  these  years 
has  the  melancholy  tale  told  in  the  extract  been  enacted,  how  often 
may  it  not  be  enacted  by  some  from  amongst  those  1,360  members 
who  now  compose  the  Irish  Bar  I 
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**  The  life  of  an  eminent  lawyer  may  be  thus  rapidly  sketched.  He  is 
called  without  any  other  property  than  those  talents  which  have  not  in 
(general  a  descendable  quality.  For  some  years  he  remains  unemployed ; 
at  last  gets  a  brief,  creeps  into  the  partialities  of  a  solicitor,  and  sets  up  a 
bag  and  wife  together.  Irish  morality  does  not  permit  the  introduction 
into  the  chambers  of  a  barrister  of  those  moveable  objects  of  unwedded 
endearments,  which  Lord  Thurlow  used  to  recommend  to  the  juvenile 
members  of  the  profession ;  and  marriage,  that  perpetual  blister,  is  pre» 
scribed  as  the  only  effectual  sanative  for  the  turbulent  passions  of  the  Irish 
bar.  In  the  spirit  of  imprudence,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  romance, 
eur  young  counsellor  enters  with  some  dowerless  beauty  into  an  indissoluble 
copartnership  of  the  heart.  A  pretty  pauper  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  prodi- 
gal. "  Live  like  yourself,"  is  soon  my  lady's  word.  Sliall  Mrs.  0*Bral- 
laghan,  the  wife  of  a  mere  attorney,  provoldngly  display  her  amorphous 
ankle,  as  she  ascends  the  crisraon  steps  of  her  carriage,  with  all  the  airs  of 
iashionable  impertinence ;  and  is  the  wife  of  a  counsellor  in  full  practice* 
though  she  may  have  *  ridden  double '  at  her  aunt  Deborah's,  to  be  unprovided 
with  that  ordinary  convenience  of  persons  of  condition?  After  a  faint  show 
of  resistance,  the  conjugal  injunction  is  obeyed.  But  is  it  iii  an  obscure 
street  that  the  coachman  is  to  bring  his  clattering  horses  to  an  instantaneous 
stand  ?  Is  he  to  draw  up  in  an  alley,  and  to  wheel  in  a  cm/  cZe  aacf  And 
then  there  is  such  a  bargain  to  be  had  of  a  house  in  Merrion-square.  A 
house  in  Merrion-square  is  accordingly  purchased,  and  a  bond,  with 
warrant  of  attorney  for  confessing  judgment  thereon,  is  passed  for  the  fine. 
The  lady  discovers  a  taste  in  furniture,  and  the  profits  of  four  circuits  are 
made  oblations  to  virtu.  The  counsellor  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  King's 
Counsel,  and  his  lady  is  initiated  into  the  splendours  of  the  Vicer^al  court. 
She  is  now  thrown  into  the  eddies  of  fashionable  life ;  and  in  order  to 
afford  evidence  of  her  domestic  propensities,  she  issups  cards  to  half  the 
town,  with  an  intimation  that  she  is  at  home  ?  She  has  all  this  time  been 
prolific  to  the  full  extent  of  Hibernian  fecundity.  The  counsellor's  sons 
swagger  it  with  the  choicest  spirits  of  Kildare-street ;  and  the  young  ladies 
are  accomplished  in  all  the  multifarious  departments  of  musical  and  literary 
affectation.  Quadrilles  and  waltzes  shake  the  illuminated  chambers  with  a 
perpetual  concussion.  The  passenger  is  arrested  in  nocturnal  progress  by 
the  crowd  of  brilliant  vehicles  before  the  door,  while  the  blaze  of  light 
streaming  from  the  windows,  and  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the  tabour, 
and  the  din  of  extravagance,  intimate  the  joyaunce  that  is  going  on  within. 
But  where  is  the  counsellor  all  this  while  ?  He  sits  in  a  sequestered 
chamber,  like  a  hermit  in  the  forest  of  Comus,  and  pursues  his  midnight 
labours  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  taper,  scarcely  hearing  the  din  of  pleasure 
that  rolls  above  his  head.  The  wasteful  pleasures  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  patient  drudgery  of  the  library,  go  on  for  years.  The  counsellor 
is  at  the  top  of  the  forensic,  and  his  lady  stands  at  the  summit  of  the  fashion- 
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able  world.  Death  at  length  knocki  at  the  doer.  He  if  leiied  by  a  sodden 
illneM.  The  load  knock  of  the  judges  peals  upon  his  ear,  but  the  double 
tap  of  the  attomej  is  beard  no  more.  He  makes  an  unavailiog  eSast  to 
attend  the  courts,  but  is  hurried  back  to  his  home,  and  laid  in  his  bed. 
His  eyes  now  begin  to  open  to  the  realities  of  his  condition.  In  the  lone- 
finess  and  silence  of  the  sick  man's  chamber  a  train  of  reflections  preseote 
itself  to  his  mind,  which  his  former  state  of  professional  occupancy  had 
tended  to  exclude.  He  takes  a  death-bed  surrey  of  his  drcumstaneess 
looks  upon  the  future;  and  by  the  light  of  that  melancholj  lamp  that 
bums  beside  him,  and  throws  its  shadowing  gleams  upon  his  fSBatures,  he 
sees  himself,  at  the  close  of  a  most  prosperous  life,  without  a  groat.  The 
sense  of  his  own  folly,  and  the  anticipated  destitution  of  lus  family,  settle  at 
his  heart.  He  has  not  adopted  even  the  simple  and  cheap  expedient  of 
insuring  his  life,  or  by  some  miserable  negligence  has  let  the  insonnce 
drop.  From  the  source  of  his  best  aflections,  and  of  his  purest  pleasures, 
he  drinks  that  potion — ^that  aqua  Tophana  of  the  mind,  which  renders  all 
expedients  of  art  without  avail.  Despair  sits  ministering  beside  him  with 
her  poisoned  chalice,  and  bids  defiance  to  Crampton.  The  hour  of  agony  is 
at  hand,  when  the  loud  and  heartless  Toioe  of  official  insolence  echoes  fron 
chamber  to  chamber ;  and,  after  a  brief  interval,  the  event  of  which  the  un- 
happy man  had  but  too  prescient  a  surmise  is  announced,  tbe  sheriff's  officen 
have  got  in,  and  his  Majesty's  writ  otfitrifrndoB  is  in  the  progress  of  exe- 
cution ;  the  sanctuaries  of  death  are  violated  by  the  peremptory  ministers  of 
the  law,  and  the  blanket  and  the  silk  gown  are  seised  together ;  and  this  ia 
the  conclusion  of  a  life  of  opulence  and  of  distinction,  and  let  me  add,  of 
folly  as  well  as  fiune.  After  baring  charmed  his  country  by  his  eloquence 
and  enlightened  it  by  his  erudition,  be  breathes  his  last  sigh  amidst  tbe  tears 
of  his  children,  the  reproaches  of  hu  creditors,  and  a  bailiff's  jests." 

Of  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Qneea's  Bench,  Sheil  wrote 
fidrij  and  jnstly,  allowing,  of  course,  something  for  diffiarenoe  of 
politics.    We  ^ye 

AN  xpzaoDB  nr  tbb  i^wk  of  chof  justzcs  blackbvbhb. 

*<He  was  called  to  the  bar  about  the  time  that  the  celebrated  John 
Philpot  Curran  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls.*  A  meeting  of  the  bar 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  Mr.  Curran  a  congratulatory 
address.  When  this  assembly  had  been  convened,  and  after  some  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  profession  had  delivered  their  opinions,  a 
young  gentleman  drew  upon  himself  the  general  attention  by  coming  deli- 
berately forward  and  opposing  the  motion,  to  afford  a  tribute  of  respect  to 

*  He  was  called  in  Trinity  Term,  1805 ;  Curran  was  raised  to  the  bench 
in  1806. 
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a  man  whoie  genius  had  reflected  to  much  honor  upon  hu  country,  and  in 
whoie  speeches  passages  are  to  be  found  which  riral  the  master-pieces  of 
eloquence  in  ancient  language.  It  would  not  have  been  extraordinary  if 
some  hoary  pleader,  actuated  by  political  prejudices,  operating  upon  a 
naturally  narrow  mind,  which  had  undergone  still  greater  contraction  in 
the  inferior  departments  of  the  profession,  had  opposed  the  tribute  which 
it  was  intended  to  offer  to  the  most  renowned  advocate  at  the  bar ;  but  it 
excited  no  little  surprise,  that  a  man  who  was  not  old  enough  to  have  per- 
sonally mingled  with  the  ferocious  contests  of  the  civil  war,  (during  which 
Mr.  Curran  had  displayed  an  intrepidity  which  excited  the  animosities  of 
the  successful  party,)  and  whose  mind  ought  to  have  been  susceptible  of 
the  impressions  which  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Curran  was  so  well  calculated 
to  produce  upon  the  young  and  sensitive,  should  have  tendered  himself  as 
a  volunteer  to  the  faction  of  which  that  great  speaker  was  the  antagonist, 
and  had  earned  his  best  honours  in  their  hate.  The  boldness  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was  quite  sufficient  to  attract  notice.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  this 
juvenile  and  unknown  dissentient  from  the  great  body  of  the  bar.  They 
saw  a  formal  and  considerate-looking  person,  with  a  grarity  far  beyond  his 
years,  advance  with  perfect  coolness  and  self-possession;  and  while  they 
condemned  the  feelings  by  which  he  was  instigated,  they  could  not  but 
perceive  that  he  had  qualifications  which  were  calculated  to  raise  him  to 
great  eminence  in  his  profession.  His  enunciation  was  perfect ;  every  tone 
was  mellow  and  musical,  and  the  cadences  which  marked  his  flowing  and 
uneUborated  sentences,  manifested  the  finest  sense  of  harmony,  and  a  pecu- 
liarly rhythmical  elocution.  To  these  external  qualities  was  added  an 
easy,  round,  graceful,  and  unstudied  gesture.  Although  he  took  the  side 
upon  which  many  angry  and  vindictive  passions  were  marshalled,  yet  he 
betrayed  none  of  the  violence  of  political  detestation.  He  was  throughout 
calm,  sober,  and  subdued,  and  displayed  that  clearness  in  statement,  and 
that  faculty  for  methodical  exposition,  which  have  since  so  much  contri- 
buted to  his  great  success  in  his  profession.  It  was  painful  to  see  Mr. 
Blackbume  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  so  much  ability  and  so  little  sense 
of  the  transoendant  merits  of  the  celebrated  person  whose  laurels  he  endea- 
voured to  blight.  This  step  vras  the  subject,  I  have  heard,  of  general  com- 
ment It  was  considered  a  decided  intimation  of  the  course  in  politics 
which  the  young  gentleman  intended  to  take,  and  his  promotion  under  a 
Tory  ministry  was  generally  expected.** 

The  paper  on  Mr.  Sergeant  Blackbnme  is  remarkable  as  contain- 
ing one  of  the  finest  efforts  of  Shell's  pen,  the  description  of  the 
'^  Burning  of  the  Sheas,"  as  giyen  to  the  reader  in  the  sketch,  and 
also  as  containing  the  same  facts  described  oratorically.  We  sub- 
join both  passages;  but  we  think  it  right  to  explain  first  the  fiicts 
of  the  case.    The  Sheas  were  middle-men,  and  their  tenant  was  a 
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fiumer  named  William  Gorman.  He  was  ejected  by  the  Sheas  lor 
nonpayment  of  rent,  and  in  revenge  for  the  ejectment  he  reaolyed  to 
murder  them.  He  joined  the  gang  of  a  notorious  criminal  named 
Maher,  and  it  was  reflolved  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  oonsiua- 
mating  vengeance*  A  w<HBan  of  most  abandoned  life,  Mary  Kdly, 
discovered  the  plot,  but  through  terror  and  through  caUouanesBy  did 
not  divulge  the  horrible  secret  Upon  the  night  of  the  mnrdo; 
being  unable  to  rest  through  anxiety  of  mind,  she  stole  forth  to  the 
house  where  Maher  and  his  hellish  gang  were  deliberatiag,  and  over- 
heard all  thdr  plans.  She  hid  herself  amongst  some  brambles^  and 
saw  the  murderers  pass.  She  knew  eight  of  them;  they  carried 
lighted  tJutf  which  they  breathed  upon  from  time  to  time,  and  kept 
it  burning.  She  saw  them  advance  to  the  house  of  the  Sheaa»  and 
soon  the  roof  was  in  flames.  She  heard  the  groans  and  shrieks  of 
the  victims,  and  the  yells  and  whoops  and  savage  laughter  of  the 
murderers;  but  soon  all  was  stiH    As  Shell  vrrites, 

«'  All  WW  now  over — the  roof  had  AlUmi  iii«  and  the  ruins  of  the  cottage 
were  become  a  sepulchre.  Gorman  and  Maher,  with  their  aasociatciy  left 
the  scene  of  their  atrocities,  and  returned  by  the  same  path  by  which  they 
had  arrived.  Another  eje,  howe?er,  besides  that  of  God,  was  upon  them. 
They  passed  a  second  time  near  the  place  were  Mary  Kellj  lay  concealed: 
again  she  cowered  at  their  approach,  and,  as  they  went  by,  had  a  Mcond 
opportunity  of  identifying  them.  Here  a  circumstance  took  place  which 
is,  perh^s,  more  utterly  detestable  than  any  other  which  I  have  yet  rfr* 
corded.  The  conyersation  of  the  murderers  turned  upon  the  doings  of 
the  night,  and  William  Gorman  amused  the  party  by  mimickiog  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  and  mocking  the  agonies  which  he  had  inflicted.      •      •      • 

"For  sixteen  months  no  information  whatcTer  was  communicated  to 
Government.  Mary  Kelly  was  still  silent,  and  did  not  dare  to  reproach 
Maher  with  the  murder  of  Catherine  MuUaly,  for  whose  life  she  had  made 
a  stipulation.*  She  did  not  even  venture  to  look  in  the  face  of  the  mur- 
derer, although,  when  he  visited  her  house,  which  he  continued  to  do^ 
she  could  not  help  shuddering  at  his  presence.  Still  the  deeds  which  she 
had  seen  were  inlaid  and  burned  in  dreadful  colours  in  her  mind.  The 
recollection  of  the  frightful  spectacle  never  left  her.  She  became  almost 
incapable  of  sleep ;  and,  haunted  by  images  of  horror,  used  in  the  dead  of 
night  to  rise  from  her  bed,  and  wander  over  the  lonely  glen  in  which  she 

*  When  she  first  discovered  that  the  Sheas  were  to  be  murdered,  she  had 
extorted  a  promise  from  Maher  that  their  servant,  and  her  cousin,  Cathcriutt 
MuUaly,  should  not  be  harmed.    She  was  burned  with  the  others. 
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had  seen  such  sights;  and  although  one  would  have  supposed  that  she 
would  have  iDstinctively  fled  from  the  spot,  she  felt  herself  drawn  by  a 
kind  of  attraction  to  the  ruins  of  the  Shea's  habitation,  where  she  was  ac- 
customed to  remain  till  the  morning  broke,  and  then  return,  wild  and  wan, 
to  her  home.  She  stated,  when  examined  in  private  previous  to  the  trial 
in  which  she  gave  her  evidence,  that  she  was  pursued  by  the  spectre  of  her 
unfortunate  kinswoman,  and  that  whenever  she  lay  down  on  her  bed  she 
thought  of  the  '  burning,'  and  felt  as  if  Catherine  MuUaly  was  lying  beside 
her,  holding  her  child,  '  as  black  as  a  coal,  in  her  arms.'  At  length  her 
conscience  got  the  better  of  her  apprehensions,  and  in  confession  she  re- 
vealed her  secret  to  a  priest,  who  prevailed  upon  her  to  give  information, 
which,  after  a  struggle,  she  communicated  to  Captain  Despard,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Tipperary." 

The  description  of  the  tortares  of  the  conscience-racked  School- 
master, in  the  '*  Mysteries  of  Paris,''  has  been  often  cited  as  an 
example  of  very  powerful  writing;  we  think  the  record  of  remorse 
jnst  given  is  far  more  touching  and  real — both  are  tmc.  We  know 
nothing  to  equal  this  terrible  phantom — "  She  was  puraaed  by  the 
spectre  of  her  unfoitonate  kinswoman,  and  that  whenever  she  lay 
down  in  her  bed,  she  thought  of  the  '  baming,'  and  felt  as  if 
Catherine  Mullaly  was  lying  beside  her,  holding  her  child,  as  black 
as  a  coal,  in  her  arms.''  The  reader  wiU  now  be  able  to  midcr- 
stand  the  following  extracts: — 

THE  DUBNIVO  OF  THE  SHEAS. 

**  Upon  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  November,  1821,  the  remains  of  the 
house  of  Patrick  Shea,  a  respectable  farmer,  who  held  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Slievenamon,  exhibited  an 
appalling  spectacle.  It  had  been  consumed  by  fire  on  the  preceding  night, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  people  (the  intelligence  of  the  conflagration 
having  been  rapidly  diffused  through  the  neighbouring  glens)  assembled  to 
look  upon  the  ruins.  Of  the  thatched  roof,  which  had  first  received  the 
fire,  a  few  smoking  rafters  were  all  that  remained.  The  walls  had  given 
way,  and  stood  gaping  in  rents,  through  which,  on  approaching  them,  the 
eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  devouring  element.  The 
door  was  burned  to  its  hinges ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  threshold,  as  awful  a 
scene  offered  itself  to  the  spectator,  as  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  terror. 
The  bodies  of  sixteen  human  beings  of  both  sexes  lay  together  in  a  mass 
of  corpses.  The  door  having  been  closed  when  the  flames  broke  out,  the 
inhabitants  precipitated  themselves  towards  it,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  mutu- 
ally counteracted  their  efforts  to  burst  into  the  open  air.  The  house 
being  a  small  one,  every  individual  in  it  had  an  opportunity  of  rushing 
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towards  the  entnnce,  where  they  were  gafthetwl  bj  hope,  and  pemhcd  ia 
despair.    Here  they  lay  piled  upon  each  other.     Those  who  were  nppff- 
most  were  burned  to  the  bones,  while  tke  wretches  who  irere  stretebed 
beneath  them,  were  partially  eonsunied.    One  of  the  spectatora,  the  Dode 
of  a  young  woman,  Oatherine  MuUaly,  who  perished  in  the  ianea,  de- 
scribed the  scene  with  a  terrible  particularity.     With  an  expicsnoB  ef 
horror  which  six  years  had  not  effiuied,  he  said,  when  examined  ass  witnea, 
that  the  melted  flesh  ran  from  the  heap  of  earcaases  in  bhM:k  streams  drag 
the  floor.    But  terrible  as  this  sight  must  hsTe  been,  there  was  another 
still  more  appalling.    The  young  woman  whom  I  have  already  meotioQed, 
Catherine  MuUaly,  resided  in  the  houses  and  had  been  not  very  long  before 
married.    She  had  advanced  a  considerable  period  in  pregnancy,  and  lier 
child,  which  was  bom  in  the  flames  in  a  preaaature  labour,  made  the 
eighteenth  ▼ictim.     I  shall  never  forget  the  answer  given  by  her  uncle  st 
the  trial,  when  he  was  asked  how  many  had  perished,  he  answered  that 
there  was  seventeen  ;  but  that  if  the  child  that  was  dropped  (that  was  hii 
phrase)  in  the  6re  was  counted,  the  whole  would  make  eighteen.   Hb 
unfortunate  niece  was  delivered  of  her  offiipring  in  the  midst  of  the  flsmes. 
She  was  not  found  among  the  mass  of  carcasses  at  the  door.     There  were 
sixteen  wretches  assembled  there,  but,  on  advancing  further  into  the  home, 
in  a  comer  of  the  room,  lay  the  body  of  this  unhappy  young  creature,  snd 
the  condition  in  which  her  child  was  discovered,  accounted  for  her  sepsra. 
tion  from  the  group  of  the  dead.    A  tub  of  water  lay  on  the  iground  be- 
side her.    In  it  she  had  placed  the  infimt  of  which  she  had  been  just 
delivered  while  the  fires  were  raging  around  her,  in  the  hope  of  presernng 
it ;  and  in  presenring  its  limbs  she  had  succeeded,  for  the  body  was  perfect 
with  the  exception  of  the  head,  which  was  held  above  the  water,  and  winch 
was  burned  away.     Near  this  tub  she  was  found,  with  the  skeleton  of  the 
arm  with  which  she  had  held  her  child  hanging  over  it.   It  will  be  eappo^cd 
that  the  whole  of  this  spectacle  excited  a  feeling  of  dismay  among  the 
spectators ;  but  they  were  actuated  by  a  variety  of  sentiments.    Most  of 
them  had  learned  caution  and  silence,  which  are  among  the  characteristics 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  whatever  were  then  their  feelings,  deeosed  it 
adrisable  to  gase  on  without  a  comment;  and  there  were  not  wsofiog 
indiriduals  who,  folding  their  arms,  and  looking  on  the  awful  retribution, 
whispered  stemly  to  each  other,   *that  William    Gorman  was  at  \u^ 
revenged.' " 

This  is  the  calm,  clear  statement  of  the  case, .  clothed,  it  is  tm^ 
in  beautiful  language;  we  shall  now  find  the  same  facts  thundered 
on  the  ears  of  the  listening  peasantry,  in  all  the  power  of  oratoryy 
and  all  the  grace  of  eloquent  diction. 

**  The  recollection  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  during  the  present 
assiies,  is  enough  to  freeie  the  blood.    Well  might  Judge  Burton,  who  is 


^^ 
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a  good  and  tender-hearted  man — well  might  he  lajr,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
that  he  had  not  in  the  course  of  his  judicial  experience  beheld  so  frightful 
a  mass  of  enormities  as  the  calendar  presented.  How  deep  a  stain  have 
those  misdeeds  left  upon  the  character  of  your  country,  and  what  efforts 
should  not  be  made  by  every  man  of  ordinary  humanity,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  Yillany,  which  is  rolling  in  a  torrent  of  blood,  and  bearing  down 
all  the  restraints  of  law,  morality,  and  religion  before  it.  Look,  for  exam- 
ple, at  the  murder  of  the  Sheas,  and  tell  me  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
records  of  horror,  by  which  that  accursed  deed  has  been  excelled !  The 
unborn  child,  the  little  innocent  who  had  never  lifted  its  sinless  hands,  or 
breathed  the  air  of  heaven—the  little  child  in  its  mother's  womb — I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  tears  which  flow  down  the  cheeks  of  many  a  rude  face 
about  me,  should  bear  attestation  to  your  horror  of  that  detestable  atrocity. 
But  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  the  child  who  perished  in  the  flames  was  not 
born.  Its  mother  was  delivered  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Merciful  God ! 
Born  in  fire  I  sent  into  the  world  in  the  midst  of  a  furnace  I  transferred 
from  the  womb  to  the  flames  that  raged  round  the  agonies  of  an  expiring 
mother  I  There  are  other  mothers  who  hear  me.  This  vast  assemblage 
contains  women,  doomed  by  the  primeval  malediction  to  the  groans  of 
childbirth,  which  cannot  be  suppressed  on  the  bed  of  down,  into  which  the 
rack  of  maternal  agony  still  finds  its  way.  But  say,  you  who  know  it  best, 
you  who  are  of  the  same  sex  as  Catherine  MuUaly,  what  must  have  been 
the  throes  with  which  she  brought  forth  her  unfortunate  oflspring,  and  felt 
her  infant  consumed  by  the  fires  with  which  she  was  surrounded  I  We 
can  but  lift  up  our  hands  to  the  God  of  Justice,  and  ask  him,  why  has  he 
invested  us  with  the  same  form  as  the  demons  who  perpetrated  that  unex- 
ampled murder !  And  why  did  they  commit  it  ? — by  virtue  of  a  horrible 
league  by  which  they  were  associated  together,  not  only  against  their 
enemy,  but  against  human  nature  and  the  God  who  made  it  l—for  they 
were  bound  together — ^they  were  sworn  in  the  name  of  their  Creator,  and 
they  invoked  Heaven  to  sanctify  a  deed  which  they  were  confederated  to 
perpetrate  by  a  sacrament  of  Hell  1" 

Who  is  there,  after  reading  ihese  passages,  can  deny  that  Shell 
was  the  Morales  of  orators? 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  in  the  sketch  of  Sergeant  Black- 
borne,  fhll  justice  is  done  to  the  great  legal  learning,  the  remarkable 
power  of  condensation,  and  consummate  ability  of  the  man.  We 
recollect  it  was  a  disputed  point  whether  Blackbume  or  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Pennefather  was  the  better  general  lawyer — and  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  the  latter.  However,  the  lawyer 
can  be  no  longer  thought  of,  and  if  Sheil  were  writing  his  sketch 
now,  we  are  sure  he  would  feel  satlsfiEtctfon  in  acknowledging  Black- 
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borne  to  be  a  jndge  who  confers  honor  on  his  conntry,  and  InstR 
on  his  noble  profession,  and  dignity  npon  the  bench,  and  iHbose 
learning  secures  deep  and  profound  reveFence  for  the  decisions  of 
that  highest  coort  of  law,  of  which  he  is  the  fitting  Chief. 

As  a  (^Mcimen  of  Shell's  lighter  style,  we  sabjoin  the  fidkiwing 
sketch  of 

CBUP  RUSTICS  IIOBBUBT*0  8TUDT. 

'*  In  the  centre  of  the  room  lies  a  heap  of  old  papers,  covered  with  dust, 
mingled  with  political  pamphlets,  written  some  forty  yean  ago,  together 
with  an  odd  Yolume  of  *  The  Irish  Parliamentary  Debates,'  recording  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Toler.*  On  the  shelves,  which  are  half  empty 
and  exhibit  a  most '  beggarly  account,'  there  are  some  forty  moth-eates 
law  books,  and  by  their  side  appear  odd  volumes  of  '  Peregrine  Pickle,'  sod 
*  Roderick  Random,'  with  the  '  Newgate  Calendar'  complete.  A  couple  of 
worn-out  saddles,  with  rusty  stirrups,  hung  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 
bookcases,  which  are  enveloped  with  cobwebs ;  and  a  long  line  of  reteno 
boots,  of  mouldy  leather,  are  arrayed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
King  William's  Picture  stands  over  the  chimney-piece,  with  prints  of 
Eclipse  and  other  celebrated  racers,  from  which  his  Lordship's  politics  and 
other  predilections  may  be  collected." 

So  much  for  his  lordship's  study.     Now  for 

TBB  COUaT  or  COMMOll  PX.EAS  IH  THS  DATS  OP  CHIEF  JUSTICE  ffOSBURT. 

**  His  performances  at  Nisi  Prius  were  greatly  preferable,  in  the  decline 
of  the  Dublin  stage,  to  any  theatrical  eihibition ;  and  as  be  drew  exceed- 
ingly fiill  houses,  Mr.  Jones  began  to  look  at  him  with  some  jealousy,  and 
is  said  to  ha?e  been  advised  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Goold,  who  had  a  thare  of 
£3,565  5s.  9|4f.  in  Crow-street  theatre,  to  file  a  bill  for  an  injunction 

*  As  a  specimen  of  Lord  Norburv's  (then  Mr.  Solicitor-GeneFal  Toler) 
parliamentary  eloquence,  we  give  the  following  attack  on  Mr.  Ponsonby : 
**  What  was  it  come  to,  that  m  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  they  sboulo 
listen  to  one  of  their  own  members  degrading  the  character  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  by  language  which  was  fitted  but  for  hallowing  a  mob  ?    Had  he 
heard  a  man  uttering  out  of  these  doors  such  languiu^e  as  that  by  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  violated  the  decorum  or  parliament,  he  would 
have  seized  the  ruffian  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  him  to  the  dust !    What 
were  the  House  made  of,  who  could  listen  in  patience  to  such  abominable 
sentiments? — sentiments,  thank  God!  which  were  acknowledged  by  oo 
class  of  men  in  this  country ;  except  the  execrable  aud  infamous  nesi  of 
traitors,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  United  Irishmen,  who  sat  brooding 
in  Belfast  over  their  discontents  and  treasons,  and  from  whose  publicatio'^ 
he  could  trace  word  by  word  every  expression  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  used."— /nsA  Parliamentaru  U^tea,  Feb.  22nd,  1797. 

Ponsonby  stated  that  the  onlv  reply  he  should  make  to  the  honourable 
member  was,  that  he  would  not  laugn  at  him. 
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against  the  Chief  Justice,  for  an  infringement  of  his  patent.  Lord  Nor- 
bury  was  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  company.  The  spirit  of  the  judge 
extended  itself  naturally  enough  to  the  counsel ;  and  men  who  were  grave 
and  considerate  every  where  else,  threw  olT  all  soberness  and  propriety,  and 
became  infected  with  the  habits  of  the  Yenerable  manager  of  the  court,  the 
moment  they  entered  the  Common  Pleas.  His  principal  performers  were 
Messrs.  Grady,  Wallace,  O'Connell,  and  Ooold,  who  instituted  a  sort  of 
rivalry  in  uproar,  and  played  against  each  other.  With  such  a  judge,  and 
«uch  auxiliaries  to  co-operate  with  him,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
attractions  which  were  held  out  to  that  numerous  class  who  have  no  fixed 
occupation,  and  by  whom,  in  the  hope  of  laughing  hunger  away,  the  Four 
Courts  are  frequented  in  Dublin.  Long  before  Lord  Norbury  took  his 
seat,  the  galleries  were  densely  filled  with  fiuses  strangely  expressive  of 
idleness,  haggardness,  and  humour.  At  about  eleven  his  lordship's  regis- 
trar, Mr.  Peter  Jackson,  used  to  slide  in,  with  an  official  leer ;  and  a  little 
after.  Lord  Norbury  entered,  with  a  grotesque  waddle,  and  having  bowed 
to  the  Bar,  cast  his  eyes  round  the  court.  *  *  While  the  jury 
were  swearing,  he  nodded  frmiUarly  to  most  of  them,  occasionally  observ- 
ing, *  A  most  respectable  man.'  *  *  The  junior  counsel  having 
opened  the  pleadings.  Lord  Norbury  generally  exclaimed,  *  A  very  pro- 
mising young  man  I     Jackson,  what  is  that  young  gentleman's  name?' 

•  Mr »  my  lord.'    <  What  I  of  the  County  Cork  ?    I  knew  it  by  his 

air,  sir.  Tou  are  a  gentleman  of  very  high  pretensions,  and  I  protest  I 
have  never  heard  the  many  counts  stated  in  a  more  dignified  manner  in  all 
my  life.  I  hope  I  shall  find  you,  like  the  paper  before  me,  a  Daily  Free* 
man  in  my  court.'  Haring  despatched  the  junior,  whom  he  was  sure  to 
make  the  luckless  but  not  inappropriate  victim  of  his  encomiums,  he  suf- 
fered the  leading  counsel  to  proceed.  As  he  was  considered  to  have  a 
strong  bias  towards  the  plaintiff,  experimental  attorneys  brought  in  the 
Common  Pleas  the  very  worst  and  most  discreditable  adventures  in  litiga* 
tion.  The  statement  of  the  case,  therefore,  generally  disclosed  some  paltry 
ground  of  action,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  lordship  exchuming 
in  the  outset,  *  A  very  important  action  indeed  I  If  you  make  out  your 
&cts  in  eridence,  Mr.  Wallace,  there  will  be  serious  matter  for  the  jury.' 
The  eridence  was  then  produced;  and  the  witnesses  often  consisted  of 
wretches  vomited  out  of  stews  and  cellars,  whose  emaciated  and  discoloured 
countenances  showed  their  want  and  depravity ;  while  their  watchful  and 
working  eyes  intimated  that  mixture  of  sagacity  and  humour  by  which  the 
lower  orders  of  Irish  attestators  are  distinguished.  They  generally  ap- 
peared in  coats  and  breeches,  the  external  decency  of  which,  as  they  were 
hired  for  the  occasion,  was  ludicrously  contrasted  with  the  ragged  and 
filthy  shirts,  which  Mr.  Henry  Dean  Grady,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 

*  the  inner  man*  of  an  Irish  witness,  though  not  without  repeated  injunc- 
tions to  unbutton,  at  last  compelled  them  to  disclose.    The  cross-examina* 
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tions  of  this  gentleman  were  adminble  pieces  of  the  mott  senicetUe  and 
dezterotu  eztraTagance.    He  was  the  Scarron  of  the  bar ;  and  few  of  the 
mott  practised  and  skilfiil  of  the  horde  of  perjorers  whom  he  was  emfiojti 
to  encounter,  could  succesifuUjr  withstand  the  exceedingly  droll  and  comi- 
cal scrutiny  through  which  he  forced  them  to  pass.     He  had  a  sort  of 
'Hail  fellow,  well  mett'  manner  with  ereiy  yarlet,  vHiich  enabled  hhn  to 
get  into  his  heart  and  core,  until  he  had  completely  turned  him  inside  out, 
and  excited  such  a  spirit  of  mirth,  that  the  knave  whom  he  was  nncorering 
could  not  help  joining  in  the  merriment  which  the  detection  of  hn  viflaiij 
had  produced.    Lord  Norfoury,  however,  when  be  saw  Mr.  Grady  pushing 
the  plaintiff  to  extremities,  used  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  rally  the  farokeo 
recollections  of  the  witness.      This  interposition   called   the  defeodsot's 
counsel  into  stronger  action,  and  they  were  as  vigorously  encountered  hy 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side.     Interruption  created  remonstrance;  remon- 
strance called  forth  retort ;  retort  generated  sarcasm  ;  and  at  length  Toiees 
were  raised  so  loud,  and  the  blood  of  the  forensic  combatants  was  w 
warmed,  that  a  general  scene  of  confusion,  to  which  Lord  Norhary  most 
amply  contributed,  took  place.      The  uproar  gradually  increased  till  it 
became  tremendous ;  and  to  add  to  the  tumult,  a  question  of  law,  which 
threw  Lord  Norbury*s  iacuUies  into  a  complete  chaos,  was  thrown  into  the 
conflict.     Mr.  Grady  and  Mr.  O'Connell  shouted  upon  one  side,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace and  Mr.  Goold  upon  the  other,  and  at  last,  Lord  Norbuxy,  the  wit- 
nesses, the  counsel,  the  parties,  and  the  audience,  were  engaged  lo  ooe 
universal  riot,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  laughter 
of  the  audience,  the  exclamations  of  the  parties,  the  protestations  of  the 
witnesses,  the  cries  of  the  counsel,  or  the  bellowing  of  Lord  .Norhury  pre- 
dominated.    At  length,  however,  his  lordship's  superiority  of  luogs  pre- 
railed ;  and,  like  iEolus  in  his  cavern,  (of  whom,  with  his  puffed  cheeks  and 
inflamed  visage,  he  would  furnish  a  painter  with  a  model,)  he  shouted  his 
stormy  subjects  into  peace.     These  scenes  repeatedly  occurred  during  the 
trial,  until  at  last  both  parties  had  closed,  and  a  new  exhibition  took  place. 
This  was  Lord  Norbury's  monologue,  commonly  called  a  charge.     He 
usually  began  by  pronouncing  the  loftiest  encomiums  upon  the  party  in  the 
action  against  whom  he  intended  to  advise  the  jury  to  give  their  verdict. 
For  this  the  audience  were  well  prepared ;  and  accordingly,  after  he  had 
stated  that  the  defendant  was  one  of  the  most  honorable  men  alive,  and 
that  he  knew  his  father,  and  loved  him,  he  suddenly  came  with  a  most  tin- 
gular  emphasis,  which  he  accompanied  with  a  strange  shake  of  his  wig*  to 
the  fatal  '  but,'  which  made  the  audience,  who  were  in  expectation  of  /^> 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  while  he  proceeded  to  charge,  as  he  almost 
uniformly  did,  in  the  plaintiff's  favour.    He  then  entered  more  deeply,  as 
he  said,  into  the  case,  and,  flinging  his  judicial  robe  half  aside,  and  some- 
times casting  off  his  wig,  started  from  his  seat,  and  threw  off  a  wild  harangue, 
in  which  neither  law,  method,  oor  argument  could  be  discovered.    It  ge- 
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nenlly  eontisted  of  narraiivei  connected  with  the  history  of  his  early  life, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  associate  with  the  subject — of  jests  from  Joe 
Miller,  mixed  with  jokes  of  his  own  manu&cture,  and  of  sarcastic  allusions 
to  any  of  the  counsel  who  had  endeavoured  to  check  him  during  the  triaL 
He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  quotations  from  Milton  and  Shakspeare, 
which,  however  out  of  place,  were  exceedingly  well  delivered,  and  evinced 
an  excellent  enunciation.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  charge  he  made  some 
efforts  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  any  leading  incident  which  parti- 
cularly  struck  him,  but  what  he  meant  it  was  not  very  easy  to  conjecture ; 
and  when  he  sat  down,  the  whole  performance  exhibited  a  mind  which  re- 
sembled a  whirlpool  of  mud,  in  which  law,  fticts,  arguments,  and  evidence 
were  lost  in  unfathomable  confusion." 

The  late  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlin  waa  one  of  Shell's  nearest  friends, 
and  the  following  extract  is  not  to  be  considered  as  either  oyer- 
strained  or  farcical  It  does  not  place  the  professional  position  of 
O'Loghlin  in  too  flattering  a  Ught.  Attorneys  were  just  as  anidons 
to  secure  hb  assistance  in  court,  or  chamber,  or  in  office,  as  is  here 
represented, 

o'loghuh  at  coubt. 
'*' Counsellor  OXoughlin,  my  motion  is  on  in  the  RolU!' — 'Oh! 
Counsellor,  Fm  ruined  for  the  want  of  you  in  the  Common  Pleas ! ' — '  For 
Ood*s  sake,  Counsellor,  step  up  for  a  moment  to  Master  Townshend's 
office  I ' — '  Counsellor,  what  will  I  do  without  you  in  the  King's  Bench  I ' — 
'  Counsellor  O'Loghlin,  Mr.  O'Grady  is  carrying  all  before  him  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  1 ' — Such  were  the  simultaneous  exclamations,  which, 
upon  entering  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  at  the  beginning  of  last  term, 
I  heard  from  a  crowd  of  attorneys,  who  surrounded  a  little  gentleman, 
attired  in  a  wig  and  gown,  and  were  clamorously  contending  for  his  pro- 
fessional services,  which  they  had  respectively  retained,  and  to  which,  from 
the  strenuousness  of  their  adjurations,  they  seemed  to  attach  the  utmost 
value.  Mr.  O'Loghlin  stood  in  some  suspense  in  the  midst  of  this  riotous 
competition.  While  he  was  deliberating  to  which  of  the  earnest  applicants 
for  his  attendance  he  would  addict  himself,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
notes  of  him.  He  had,  at  first  view,  a  very  juvenile  aspect.  His  figure 
was  light — ^his  stature  low,  but  his  form  compact,  and  symmetrically  put 
together.  His  complexion  was  fresh  and  healthy,  and  intimated  a  wise 
acquaintance  with  the  morning  sun,  more  than  a  familiarity  with  the  less 
salubrious  glimmerings  of  the  midnight  lamp.  His  hair  was  of  sanded  hue, 
like  that  of  his  Danish  forefathers,  from  whom  his  name,  which  in  Gaelic 
signifies  Denmark,  as  well  as  his  physiognomy,  intimates  his  descent. 
Although,  at  first,  he  appeared  to  have  just  passed  the  boundaries  of  boy- 
hood, yet,  upon  a  closer  inspection,  all  symptoms  of  puerility  disappeared. 
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His  head  is  large,  and,  from  the  breadth  and  altitude  of  the  forehe^, 
denotes  a  more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  that  valuable  pulp,  with    the 
abundance  of  which  the  intellectual  power  is  said  to  be  in  measure.     Hv 
large  eyes,  of  deep  blue,  although  not  enlightened  by  the  flashings  of  con* 
stitutional  vivacity,  carry  a  more  professional  expression,  and  bespeak 
caution,  sagacity,  and  slyness,  while  his  mouth  exhibits  a  steadfast  IdndGaess 
of  nature,  and  a  tranquillity  of  temper,  mixed  with  some  love  of  ridicule, 
and,  although  perfectly  free  from  malevolence,  a  lurking  tend^icy  to  de- 
rision.   An  enormous  bag,  pregnant  with  briefs,  was  thrown  over   his 
shoulder.     To  this  prodigious  wallet  of  litigation  on  his  back,  his  penon 
presented  a  curious  contrast.    At  the  moment  I  surveyed  him,  he  was 
surrounded  by  an  aggregate  meeting  of  attorneys,  each  of  whom  claimed  a 
title  paramount  to  '  the  Counsellor,'  and  vehemently  enforced  their  res- 
pective rights  to  his  exclusive  appropriation.    He  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  to 
determine  to  which  of  these  amiable  expostulants  his  predilections  ought  to 
be  given.     1  thought  that  he  chiefly  hesitated  between  Mr.  Richard  Scott,, 
the  protector  of  the  subject  in  Ennis,  and  Mr.   Edward  Hickman,  the 
patron  of  the  crown  upon  the  Connaught  circuit.     Ned,  a  loyalist  of  the 
brightest  water,  had  hold  of  him  by  one  shoulder,  while  Dick,  a  patriot  of 
the  first  magnitude,  laid  his  grasp  upon  the  other.    Between  their  rival 
attractions  Mr.  O'Loghlin  stood,  with  a  look  which,  so  far  from  intimating 
that  either  of  *  the  two  charmers '  should  be  '  away,'  expressed  regret  at  his 
inability  to  apportion  himself  between  these  fascinating  disputants  for  his 
favours.     Mr.  Scott,  whose  face  was  inflamed  wifli  anxiety  for  one  of  his 
numerous  clients,  exhibited  great  vehemence  and  emotion.    His  meteoric 
hair  stood  up,  his  quick  and  eager  eye  was  on  fire,  the  indentations  upon 
his  forehead  were  filled  with  perspiration,  and  the  whole  of  his  strongly 
Celtic  visage  was  moved  by  that  honourable  earnestness,  which  arises  from 
a  solicitude  for  the  interest  of  those  who  entrust  their  fortunes  to  his  care. 
Ned  Hickman,  whose  countenance  never  relinquishes  the  expression  of 
finesse  and  drollery  for  which  it  is  remarkable,  excepting  when  laid  down 
for  an  air  of  profound  reverence  for  the  Attorney-General,  was  amusingly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Scott ;  for  Ned  holds  all  emotions  to  be  vulgar,  and,  on 
account  of  its  gentility,  hath  addicted  himself  to  self-control.    Mr.  O'Loghlin, 
as  1  have  intimated,  seemed  for  some  time  to  waver  between  them,  but  at 
length  Mr.  Hickman,  by  virtue  of  a  whisper,  accompanied  by  a  look  of 
official  sagacity  (for  he  is  one  of  the  crown  solicitors),  prevailed,  and  was 
carrying  Mr.  O'Loghlin  off  in  triumph,  when  a  deep  and  rumbling  sound 
was  heard  to  issue  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  shortly  after,  there 
was  seen  descending  its  steps,  a  form  of  prodigious  altitude  and  dimensions, 
in  whose  masses  of  corpulency,  which  were  piled  up  to  an  amazing  height, 
I  recognized  no  less  eminent  a  person  than  Bumbo  Green.    He  came  like 
an  ambulating  hill.     This  enormous  heap  of  animation  approached  to  put 
io  his  claim  to  Mr.  OXoghlin.     Bumbo  had  an  action,  which  was  to  be 
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tried  before  Chief  Baron  O'Gradj,  against  the  proprietors  of  the  mail- 
coach  to  Ennis,  for  not  having  provided  a  vehicle  large  enough  to  contain 
him.  Mr.  OXoghlin  was  to  state  his  case.  Bumbo  had  espied  the  capture 
which  Ned  Hickman  had  made  of  his  favourite  counsel.  It  was  easy  to 
perceive,  from  the  expression  of  resolute  severity  which  sat  upon  his  vast 
and  angry  visage,  that  he  was  determined  not  to  acquiesce  in  this  un- 
warrantable proceeding.  As  he  advanced,  Ned  Hickman  stood  appalled, 
and,  conscious  of  the  futility  of  remonstrance,  let  loose  the  hold  which  he 
had  upon  the  counsellor,  while  the  latter,  with  that  involuntary  and  some- 
what reluctant  but  inevitable  submission,  which  is  instinctively  paid  to 
great  by  little  men,  obeyed  the  nod  of  his  enormous  employer,  and,  with 
the  homage  which  the  Attorney-General  for  Lilliput  might  be  supposed  to 
entertain  for  a  solicitor  from  Brobdignag,  passively  yielded  to  the  dominion, 
and  followed  into  the  Exchequer  the  gigantic  waddle  of  Bumbo  Green.' 


•»  • 


In  the  mean  time,  whilst  these  sketches  were  in  the  coarse  of 
publication,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  had,  throngh  the  energy 
of  O'Connell,  formed  themselves  into  committees,  and  boards,  and 
societies,  and  at  length  into  the  Catholic  Association.  Here  it  was 
that  the  pnblic  life  of  Shell  reallj  commenced.  Upon  the  Veto 
question  he  had  opposed  O'Connell,  but,  finding  the  opinions  of  the 
great  mass  of  his  fellow  Catholics  did  not  coincide  with  his  own  npon 
this  subject,  he  yielded  to  the  public  view,  and  became  a  supporter  of 
the  entire  poticy  of  the  Catholic  body.  From  his  entrance  as  member 
of  the  Association,  to  the  day  on  which  he  moved  its  dissolution.  Shell 
was,  next  to  O'Connell,  the  chief  leader  and  first  orator  amongst  his 

*  We  have  given  these  extracts  from  the  <*  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar, "  as 
we  believe  they  exhibit  that  peculiar  talent  in  which  Sheil  so  much  excelled, 
great  power  of  description,  whether  of  individual  character  or  of  human 
nature  taken  in  the  mass.  The  sketches  are  little  read,  in  fact,  not  known 
by  the  present  generation.  We  understand  that  "Mr.  Colbum  is  id>out  to 
republish  them,  and  we  most  sincerely  hope  so.  The  sketches  of  Lord 
Manners,  the  Farewell  to  Lord  Manners,  the  Clonmel  Assizes,  the  Clare 
Election,  Belle w,  Doherty,  Pennefiither,  (0*ConneIl  we  think  is  not  Sheirs.) 
North,  Norbury,  &c  &c.,  these  are  well  worth  making  known  to  the  pre- 
sent race  of  Irishmen.  The  republication  would,  we  are  sure,  pay  well, 
and  besides  it  would  form  a  graceful  testimonial  to  the  memory  of  the 
author,  hr  more  so  than  busts  or  statues.  The  age  of  statues  appears  to 
have  passed  away,  at  least  in  Ireland — although,  indeed,  we  have  heard  that 
a  statue  is  to  be  erected  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  seditious  or  rebellion  inciting  portion  of  the  Dublin 
newspaper  press.  Statues  were  formerly  reserved  for  the  wise  and  great : 
we  like  to  be  singular  in  Ireland,  and  take  for  our  motto  the  emverte  of 
Properties'  line, 

"  Omnia  mm  pariter  rerum  onmilma  apia,** 
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oa-rdigionkto.  The  gigsntic  energy,  the  indomitable  reaoliitioii,  lad 
ready,  rough  humour,  the  popular  eloquence  of  (yCSonnell,  could  not 
be  approached  by  Shell;  but  for  a  fierce  fieiy  energy,  for  epigrams 
that  stung  like  scorpions,  for  antithetical,  scathing  passages,  for 
bright,  glittering  imagery,  for  bursts  of  eloquent  rhetoric,  whidi  for 
the  time  whirled  the  minds  of  his  audience  almost  beyond  the 
control  of  reason,  no  Irishman,  save  Grattan,  ever  equalled  ShdL 
Doherty  could  sneer,  and  sneer  (erribly;  (yConnell  could  abuse,  and 
abuse  with  all  the  heartiness  of  a  baffled  shrew;  John  Wi]s(m 
Groker  could,  in  the  compass  of  a  printed  page,  display  all  the  un- 
mitigated virulence  of  a  theological  disputant,  and  all  the  coarse 
violence  of  a  detected  bungling  scholar,  but  none  of  than  could, 
like  Shell,  hurl  sarcasm  on  an  opponent,  which,  whilst  it  annihilated 
its  victim,  was  appreciated  in  its  full  force  by  all,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  in  the  land.  His  pathos  though  deep  was  not  genuine, 
it  was  not  the  pathos  of  O'ConneU,  nor  the  pathos  of  Gamn. 
Their's  was  the  pathos  of  the  heart,  by  one  touch  of  nature  bring- 
ing back  upon  the  memory,  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  which  had 
elevated  or  depressed  the  hearers,  in  such  moments  as  the  oraton 
described.  Shell  was  pathetic  as  an  actor — a  great  actor.  He 
could  not  make  pathos;  he  could,  with  the  materials  before  him, 
ready  to  his  purpose,  conjure  up  scenes  so  heart-rending,  that  the 
conclusion  of  his  address  was,  in  some  sense,  to  the  feelings  a 
relie£  Nothing  was  exaggerated,  the  facts  were  supplied,  he  placed 
them  before  his  audience  vividly,  and  strongly,  and  terribly;  it  was 
tasteful,  well  managed  melodrama,  rather  than  tragedy:  he  was,  in 
truth,  as  we  have  written,  the  Morales  of  orators. 

There  was  yet  another  quality,  or  element  of  oratory,  which  he 
possessed  in  a  very  high  degree,  namely,  strong  power  of  ridicule. 
O'Gonnell  possessed  this  power,  but  it  was  coarse,  often  low;  Do- 
herty possessed  it,  and  used  it  well  and  ably;  Whiteside,  when 
judicious,  is  no  mean  master  of  the  art;  but  Shdl  combined  the 
beauty  of  language,  and  all  the  eloquence  of  a  classical  orator,  in 
his  passages  of  ii*ony  and  ridicule. 

The  Association  continued  its  meetings,  the  Catholics  thronged  to 
swell  its  ranks,  and  O'Connell  and  Shell  were  the  idols  of  the  hour. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Shell  made  that  speech 
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which  has  been  so  much  applauded  and  so  much  condemned;  in  our 
minds,  nothing  bat  the  extraordinary  state  to  which  partj  feeling 
had  mounted,  ooold  at  all  extenuate  so  foul  a  specimen  of  unmiti- 
gated saTagery.  The  attack  of  the  orator  was  not  forgotten;  and 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  speech  on  the  memory  of  Wolfe  Tone, 
the  government  pounced  upon  him  as  a  victim.  He  was  arrested, 
and  bailed  by  O'Connell  and  the  late  Chief  Baron  Wolfe.  Plunket 
was  Attomey-Generaly  and  SheU  resolved  to  defend  himself  by 
quoting  passages  from  speeches  of  Plunket's,  much  more  seditious 
and  violent  than  that  for  which  the  prosecution  was  instituted. 
The  day  of  trial  came  on,  and  though  Shell  was  anxious  for  the 
struggle,  his  counsel,  O'Connell,  Robert  Holmes,  and  the  present 
Mr.  Justice  Penin,  raised  legal  objections  against  a  trial  at  the 
particular  period;  their  application  for  delay  was  granted,  and  in  the 
interval  between  that  time  and  the  next  term  Lord  Liverpool  died 
suddenly,  Canning  became  premier,  and  the  prosecution  was  aban- 
doned. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1828,  the  great  meeting,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  was  held  on  Penenden  Heath.  It 
was  a  meeting  got  up  by  Lord  Wiuchelsea,  as  the  head  of  the 
"  Comborland  Brunswickers,"  or  more  properly,  the  English  Orange- 
men. However,  men  of  all  parties  attended;  the  Liberals  led  by 
Lord  Damley  and  Lord  Camden,  the  Radicals  headed  by  Henry 
Hunt  and  Cobbett  Shell  appeared,  and  made  one  of  his  best 
speeches,  but  owing  to  the  noise  and  shouting,  which  are  sure  to 
prevail  where  three  parties  contend  for  the  advancement  of  their 
own  views,  little  of  the  speech  reached  the  ears  of  the  audience; 
however,  this  was  of  no  consequence  to  Shell,  as  he  had  sent  the 
full  report  to  the  newspapers  in  the  morning.  The  effect  of  the 
address  upon  the  minds  of  those  most  capable  of  judging  it,  was 
satisfactory,  even  flattering,  to  the  orator.  Jeremy  Bentham  wrote 
in  terms  of  admiration  of  it,  and  expressed  great  regret  at  not  being 
able,  oaring  to  ill  health,  to  attend  a  dinner  given  to  ShdL 

Some  short  time  after  the  meeting  Shell  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
the  government  having  resolved  to  grant  Emancipation,  when  Par- 
liament re-assembled  on  the  6th  of  February,  1 829,  it  was  advised, 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  "  a  final,  equitable,  and  satis- 

2e 
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&cUxry  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  daima,''  should  be  foflj 
out*  Those  who  ruled  the  Catholic  Associatioii  oonodered  that 
after  this  passage  in  the  royal  speech,  the  oontinaed  action  of  the 
bodj  might  serve  bat  to  delay  the  changes  recommended,  and  em- 
barrass the  goyemment  It  was  accordingly  determined  to  bceak 
up  the  Association.  Sheil  moyed  its  dissolution,  and  the  motioa 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Daring  all  these  years  spent  by  Sheil  in  a^tating  for  Emandpa- 
tion,  his  business  as  a  lawyer  had  been  slowly  but  steadily,  increasiiig. 
He  was  a  good  Equity  draftsman,  he  was  a  very  popular  Nis  Prins 
€uU?oeaiej  but  like  other  yeiy  good  advocates,  he  required  a  junior  wdi 
up  in  all  the  many  points  of  law  that  may  arise  in  the  couise  of  a 
trial.    On  hb  own  circuit,  the  Leinster,  ho  could  not  be  considtfed 
equal  to  Hatchd,  or  Doherty,  or  Brewster.     As  a  court  kwyer  we 
do  not  find  his  name  appearing  very  often  in  the  pages  of  *'  The 
Law  Recorder;"  but  after  Doherty  had  been  i^pointed  Solidtw- 
General,  and  still  more,  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the  bench  in 
1830,  we  did  certainly  perceive  a  veiy  marked  improvement  in 
Shell's  general  business.      It  was  a  strange  circumstance,    that 
although  he  knew  veiy  little  law,  yet,  that  on  points  of  practice 
few  men  excelled  him;  we  doubt  if  M'Donagh,  or  Armstrong,  or 
Meagher  would  be  considered  his  superiors.     This— for  such  a  man 
as  Sheil — odd  branch  of  legal  learning,  arose,  doubtlessly,  from  his 
natural  tenacity  of  memory,  rendered  still  more  quick  and  retentive 
by  his  long  continued  habit  of  never  trusting  to  extempore  speeches. 
We  think  Sheil  would  have  been,  not  a  great  kwyer,  but  a  great 
well-feed  advocate,  had  he  continued  at  the  bar.    Those  who  re- 
member him  at  the  profes^on  in  regular  practice,  can  ftdly  appre- 
date  the  disdnction  we  draw;  those  who  recollect  only  his  speech 
for,  not  his  defence  of^  John  O'Connell  in  the  State  Trials,  can  form 
no  idea  whatever  of  his  peculiar  merits  and  fiinlts.     One  of  his  last 
forensic  efforts — ^indeed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  jury  speeches  we 
have  ever  heard — ^was  made  by  Sheil  aboat  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  at  the  Watcrford  assizes.    It  was  in  an  action  for 
sknder.     Sheil  was  for  the  pliunti£     The  case  was  Anthony  v. 
Evans.     The  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  women.     We  are  not 
aware  that  the  speech  has  ever  been  reported,  except  in  the  news- 
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papers  of  the  time,  but  for  beauty  and  grace  of  language,  for  argu- 
ment and  ingenuity,  we  have  heard  few  addresses  surpass  it  Those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  Butt's  speech  in  that  Irish  ^^cause 
di^rej"  Tate  v,  Rawson,  can  form  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  great 
merit  of  Sheil's  address,  when  we  state  that  his  appeal  was  fully 
as  able  and  as  eloquent  in  the  former  as  Butt's  in  the  latter  case. 

Upon  the  13th  of  July,  1830,  Shell  was  called  to  the  Inner  Bar, 
and  received  his  silk  gown  on  the  ,^ame  day  as  the  present  Master 
Litton,  Mr.  Bessonet,  now  Assistant -Barrister  for  the  County 
Waterford,  and  the  late  Mr.  Commissioner  Farrell. 

In  1830,  upon  the  change  in  the  Ministiy,  the  Marquis  of  An- 
glesea  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  Viceroy.  Shell  was  then  in  London, 
and  the  Marquis  having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him,  he  waited  on 
his  lordship,  who  offered,  if  he  wished  to  enter  parliament,  to  secure 
his  return  for  Milbome  Port.  SheO  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and 
in  March,  1831,  he  took  his  seat  ibr  the  borough,  and  made  his 
first  speech  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  We  never  liked  this  speech;  it  is  in  bad 
taste;  and  though  showing  in  many  parts  the  man  of  genius,  it 
is  unworthy  of  that  fame  which  he  afterwards  won  in  the  house. 
We  have  heard  and  read  many  accounts  of  this  speech,  the  best, 
by  far  the  best  sketch,  of  the  man  and  the  speech,  is  from  the  ever- 
glorious  pen  of  Christopher  North.  In  "Blackwood's  Magazine" 
for  August,  1831,  there  appeared,  in  the  "  Noctes  AmhrosiancB/'  a 
sketch  of  the  quality,  personal  and  mental,  of  most  of  the  new 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons.  '*  Tickler"  is  supposed  to  have 
been  present  at  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  on  returning  to 
Edinburi^  gives  the  following  account  of  Sheil's  first  appearance  as 
a  senator. 

"  North. 
**  Did  you  hear  Shell  ? 

**  TiCKLEB. 

**  I  did— he  is  a  very  clever  one  too — ^but  not  so  effective  as  Macaulay. 
I  dare  say  he  may  be  the  abler  man,  take  him  all  in  all,  of  the  two ;  hut  his 
oratory  is  in  worse  taste,  and,  at  any  rate,  too  Irish  to  be  quite  the  thing 
yonder.  The  House,  however,  gave  him  a  most  gracious  hearing,  and  I 
for  one  was  much  edified. 
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«*  North. 
**  The  thing  looked  veiy  well  in  the  report.    How  does  be  look  kinaelf  ? 

«  TiCKLBB. 

^'He'ft  another  of  your  little  fiellowa— but  not  in  the  lessl  like  eitho- 
Lord  Johnny,  or  Jeffrey,  or  Macaulay.  A  more  insignificant  perscm  as  to 
the  bodily  organ,  I  never  set  spectacles  on.  Small  of  the  smallept  in 
stature,  shabby  of  the  shabbiest  in  attire,  fidgety  and  t^or-like  in  gesture, 
in  gait  shambling  and  jerking — ^with  an  invisible  nose,  huge  noetriis,  a 
cheesey  complexion,  and  a  Jewish  chin.  You  would  say  it  was  ImpomnHe 
that  any  thing  worth  hearing  should  come  from  such  an  abortion.  Nor  do 
the  first  notes  redeem  him.  His  voice  is  as  hoarse  as  a  deal  board,  exo^ 
when  it  is  as  piercing  as  the  rasp  of  a  gimlet ;  and  of  all  the  brogues  I  hare 
ever  heard,  he  is  the  most  abominable — quite  of  the  sunk  area  schooL  But 
never  mind — wait  a  little — and  this  vile  machinery  will  do  wonders. 

"  NOBTH. 

<*  We  can  wut.    Fill  your  glass. 

"  TiCKLBB. 

**  To  make  some  amends  for  her  carelessness  to  aU  other  external  al&in. 
Nature  has  given  him  as  fine  a  pair  of  eyes  as  ever  graced  human  head — 
large,  deeply  set,  dark,  liquid,  flashing  like  gems ;  and  these  fix  yoa  pre- 
sently like  a  basilisk,  so  that  you  forget  every  thing  else  about  him  ;  and 
although  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  absurdly 
ungraceful  than  his  action — sharp,  sudden  jolt  and  shuffles,  and  right-about 
twists  and  leaps— 4dl  set  to  a  running  discord  of  grunts  and  screams— yet 
before  he  has  spoken  ten  minutes,  you  forget  all  this  too,  and  give  yourself 
up  to  what  I  always  considered  a  pleasant  sensation — ^the  feeling,  I  mean, 
that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  genius. 

**  NoBTH. 

**  Even  his  poetry  shewed  something  of  the  real  fire,'* 

■ 

And  then  Tickler  goes  on  to  compare  him  with  Grant,  the  lale 
Lord  Denman,  Sir  James  Graham,  Hobhonse,  O'Connell — in  iact» 
prefers  him  to  all  the  new  batch  but  Macanlaj. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  O'Connell  started  the  first 
agitation  for  Repeal,  Shell  joined  the  O'Connell  party,  and  having, 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  married,  in  the  year  1830,  the 
widow  of  Edmond  Power,  Esq.  of  Garteen,  in  the  county  Water- 
ford,  but  possessing  estates  in  the  county  Tipperary,  he  was,  on  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  in  1832,  through  this  connection,  elected 
Member  for  the  latter  county,  with  the  Hon.  Cornelius  O'Callagfaan, 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Lismore.    He  entered  parliament  a  Repealer,  and 
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appeared  reBolred  to  spare  neither  Whig  nor  Toiy.  His  fierce  and 
rankling  onslaughts  were  too  galling  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven; 
and  during  the  Irish  a^tation  against  the  Coercion  Bill,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Hill  stated,  at  a  meeting  assembled  in  Hnll,  that  the  Act  was  ad- 
vised and  nrged  on  in  private  hj  some  members  who  were  most 
active  in  opposition  in  the  House.  A  portion  of  the  press  fixed 
upon  Shell  as  the  member  to  whom  Hill  had  allnded.  Sheil  indig- 
nantly denied  the  charge,  and  demanded  a  committee  of  inquiry. 
Then  arose  the  once  well-known  cry,  '*Who  is  the  Tbaitob?" 
The  Whigs — ^many  of  them,  at  all  events — opposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee;  however,  owin^  to  the  exertions  of  Peel 
and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  it  was  at  last  nominated  Hill,  finding 
he  was  unable  to  prove  the  charge,  ofiered  an  apology;  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  accusation  against  Sheil  as  groundless,  and  he 
came  forth  fiom  the  inquiry  with  a  stainless  reputation. 

In  the  year  1834,  the  question  of  Bepeal  was  brought  before  the 
House,  and  after  a  debate  of  six  nights  was  of  course  negatived. 
Sheil  then  saw  the  utter  inutility  of  the  agitation;  and  O'GonneD, 
having  resolved  to  let  the  subject  rest  for  a  time,  when  he  again 
raised  the  cry,  Sheil  refused  to  aid  the  movement. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  and  we  have  read  it — ^who  has  not? — 
that  for  this  refusal  Sheil  was  a  renegade,  a  betrayer  of  his  country, 
a  rat,  a  trimmer.  But  why?  Is  the  soldier  of  liberty,  who  meets 
the  enslaver  upon  the  shore,  and  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot, 
contests  the  fight,  and 

"  Beats  the  tyrant  backward  home," 

to  be  branded  as  a  tnutor,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  join  in  the 
wild  schemes  of  his  compatriots,  whom  by  his  former  exertions  he 
has  fireed?  Sheil  gave  time,  and  thought,  and  study — all  the  aid  of 
his  eloquence,  and  every  force  of  his  powerful  genius,  to  the  cause 
of  Emancipation,  and  helped  most,  next  to  O'Gonnell,  to  win  that 
cause.  He  gave  the  same  help  of  his  eloquence  and  his  genius  to 
the  first  struggle  for  Bepeal — ^he  saw  the  cause  was  hopeless — then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  he  forsake  it.  When  O'Gonnell  again  raised 
the. call  for  Repeal,  Sheil,  as  we  have  stated,  refused  to  join  him. 
He  saw  the  band  of  stout  and  brawling  patriots,  who  had,  in  1834, 
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formed  the  hope  of  trnsting  Irehmd,  scattered  or  a]ent,  buried  ia 
office  or  disguised  in  titles.     He  saw  Andrew  Lynch,  iidio  had  heat 
Repeal  Member  for  Galway,  an  English  Master  in  Chancery;  he 
saw  Nicholas  Fitzamon,  who  had  been  Repeal  Memb^  for  the  King's 
Gonntj,  a  pud  poHoe  ma^strate;   he  saw  Carew  O'Dwyer,  whe 
had  hem  Repeal  Member  for  Drogheda,  made  filacer  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; he  saw  Morgan  O'GonneU,  who  had  been  Repeal  Member 
for  Meath,  in  some  official  sitnalaon;  he  saw  David  Roche,  who  had 
been  Repeal  Member  for  limerick,  loxariating  in  a  baronetcy;  be 
saw  Henry  ^(^/Inston  Barron^  who  had  hem  Repeal  Member  fer 
Waterford,  graced  with  the  like  title;  he  saw  Christopher  Fits- 
umon,  who  had  hem  Repeal  Member  for  the  County  Dnblin,  made 
CleriL  of  the  Hanaper;  he  saw  Cork  and  Cariow  retoming  Widgs 
and  rejecting  Repealers;  he  saw  Dnblin  and  Mallow  and  Wateifod 
doing  likewise;  he  saw  Cashel  of  the  Kings  and  Spenser's  '*fajie 
Clonmelle,"  handed  over  to  the  Govemment,  that  the  Irish  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  might  be  pitchforked  into  Parliament  as  thdr  represen- 
tatives.    Sheil  saw  all  this;  and  as  time  passed  on,  he  saw,  too^ 
that  men  by  paying  five  pounds  to  the  Repeal  Association,  and 
stultifying  the  whole  course  of  their  political  lives,  were  smuggled 
into  the  House  as  Repealers.     Knowing  these  things,  is  he  to  be 
called  a  tndtor  because  he  would  not  rush  blindly  and  join  **  the 
rabble  rout,"  in  seeking  the  attdnment  of  what  he  so  well  called 
<*  a  splendid  phantom."     But  did  O'Connell,  in  the  wildness  of  his 
power,  when  for  veiy  wantonness  he  was  reviling  and  nicknaming 
his  opponents,  ever  speak  one  word  of  Sheil  that  was  not  req)6ctfid 
and  kind.     Would  O'Connell  have  suffered  "  a  traitor"  to  defend 
his  son  in  the  State  Trials?    Would  "  a  traitor"  have  referred,  at 
these  same  trials,  to  the  old  struggles  which  he  and  O^Connell  had 
made  for  what  they  considered  the  good  of  Ireland?    Would  the 
**  traitor"  have  been  permitted  to  represent  Dungarvan  unopposed? 
But  why  should  we  waste  time  upon  the  refutation  of  the 
slander?     Better,  a  thousand  times  better,   be  the  traitor  such 
as  Sheil,  than  of  that  band  of  patriots  who  obeyed,  during  his  life, 
O'Connell's  every  nod,  but  who,  when  the  grave  had  closed  upon 
their  master,  deserted  the  cause  for  the  support  of  which  they  were 
returned,  and  came  rushing  in  ravenous  hordes  upon  the  Minister, 
hovering  round  the  Treasury  bench,  swooping  for  place« 
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Tliat  O'Connell  thought  Repeal  a  feasible  measnre  we  do  not 
denj;  aad  why? — ^he  knew  Peel  well  In  1836,  the  hite  Doctor 
Arnold  wrote  thus  to  ArchbiBhop  Whatdj,  ^*Peel  has  an  idea 
abont  cnrrency,  and  a  distinct  impression  abont  it,  and,  therefore,  on 
that  point  I  would  tmst  him  for  not  yielding  to  damaur;  bat 
abont  most  matters,  the  Chnrch  especially,  he  seems  to  have  no 
idea,  and,  therefore,  I  conld  not  tmst  him  for  ^ving  it  all  up  to- 
morrow, if  ike  daimour  were  laud  enougJu^^*  Arnold  made  this 
discovery  in  1836;  O'Connell  had  discovered,  years  before,  that 
there  was  no  possible  principle  which  Peel  would  not  surrender,  no 
conceivable  policy  which  he  would  not  forsake,  no  pi^,  however 
strong,  which  he  would  not  desert,  "if  the  ckanour  loere  land 
enough,^^  On  this  weakness  O'Connell  worked  in  1828,  and  he 
clamoured  Peel  into  the  Emancipation  grant;  on  this  weakness  he 
meant  to  work  for  obtaining  BepeaL  He  knew  he  Cbuld  wring  it 
from  the  palsied  hands  of  the  tottering  Whigs;  he  hoped  to  wrest 
it  from  the  Tories  through  PeePs  deficiency  in  genuine  plucL  He 
saw  that  Cobden,  with  a  charlatanic  trickeiy  and  an  unblushing 
impudence,  worthy  of  a  Holloway  or  a  Peny^  inveigled  by  false 
statistics  the  unthinking  masses  to  support  the  cry  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws;  he  saw  this  same  Cobden,  though  a  blunderer 
almost  equal  in  acute  misapprehension  to  Mrs.  Malaprop  or  Sir 
Boyle  Beach,  f  drive  Peel  into  a  foul  and  base  desertion  of  his 
principles,  and  his  country,  and  his  supporters:  could  O'Connell,  a 
^ant,  conscious  of  his  own  power,  think  himself  unable  to  raise 
"  a  clamour  loud  enough"  to  strike  terror  in  the  mind  of  slippery, 
Cobden-conquered  Peel? 

And  yet,  assuming  the  strongest  case  against  Shell,  assuming 
that  O'Connell  believed  the  obtainment  of  Bepeal  a  possibility,  and 

*  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  vol.  2,  p.  57. 

t  MThen  Cobden  first  came  into  the  House,  bearing  the  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  stamp  of  approbation  as  an  orator,  be  tried  on  one  or  two 
occasions  to  astonish  his  hearers,  but  they  considered  his  eloquence,  as 
Beau  Tibbs  did  the  large  dishes  of  meat,  **  country  all  oyer.**  We  remem- 
ber he  said,  in  describing  the,  as  he  called  them,  evil  results  of  the  Com 
Laws,  that  more  mischief  had  been  done  by  them,  than  could  have  been 
experienced,  "  If  a  demon  had  actually  risen  in  the  Thames,  with  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  his  hand.''  For  a  very  few  from  the  very  many  blunders 
of  the  Brummagem  economists,  see  Irish  Quabtjbblt  Rxyikw,  No.  H^ 
pages  265  and  266. 
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we  think  that  tcom  the  facts  and  argamoits  aboTe  stated,  oooBt- 
ing  on  Peel's  nnfixedness  of  principle,  and  cakdatiog  on  the 
patent  weakness  of  the  Whigs,  he  might  veiy  reasonably  luiTe 
considered  the  measure  a  feadble  one,  still  he  never,  nerer,  bitter 
though  he  was  to  all  other  non-repealers,  uttered  one  word  of  ^ghc 
or  reproach  to  the  name,  the  honour,  or  the  fame  of  Richard  SheiL 

In  the  early  part  of  1835,  Lord  Melbourne  came  into  office,  and 
from  this  period  to  the  year  1841,  Shell's  Pariiamentary  fife 
one  brilHant  success.  William  the  Fourth  was  not  inclined  to 
SheiPs  prospects;  in  fact,  Lmd  Melbourne  made  no  secret  of  the 
matter — but,  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  all  obstacles  were 
removed,  and  Shell  received  those  rewards  to  which  his  g^us,  mod 
his  merits  entitled  him.  During  these  six  years  no  question 
tending  to  the  general  interest  of  the  kingdom  was  unaided,  or 
unsupported  by  him ;  on  Irish  subjects  he  was  foremost  of  the  first. 
He  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital  for  a 
year,  and  in  1 839  was  appointed  Vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  f  He  held  this  office  for  two  years,  and  on  the  resignation 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  in  1841,  he  was  made  Judge  Advocate  Genenl. 
We  have  often  felt  astonishment  at  the  absurdity  of  those,  who  €cDd 
fault  with  Shell  for  having  accepted  office.  That  malignant  Rump 
of  the  Repeal  Association,  the  Young  Ireland  facti<m,  have  ever 
made  it  a  ground  of  calumny  against  him;  but  we  think  that  whether 
the  party  in  power  be  Whig  or  Tory,  the  more  Irishmen  in  office,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

In  1841,  upon  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Sheil  was  returned 
for  Dungarvan.  During  Peel's  rule — a  rule  which  comprised  within 
its  space  more  disaster  to  England,  and  more  annihilation  of  Irish 
interests,  than  that  of  any  other  minister  worthy  of  the  title 
statesman — Sheil  was  ever  powerful  in  exposing  the  errors,  the 
indecision,  and  the  cowardice  which  distinguished,  in  so  unenviable 
a  degree,  the  policy  of  the  government.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1842, 
Sheil  made  his  great  speech  against  the  Income  Tax.  Peel  con- 
sidered the  effect  to  be  so  powerful  on  the  house,  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  trust  the  reply  to  Stanley,  and  attempted,  himself,  to 

*  He  was  the  first  Catholic  raised  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England  for  centuries. 
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answer  Shell's  eloquence  and  argnment.  Of  3heil*s  genios  as  a 
statesman  we  knoWi  and  can  know  nothing.  In  trath,  Irishmen  of 
Shell's  politics  have  little  opportunity  of  showing  thdr  ability  in 
statescraft.  The  Colonies^  the  Exchequer,*  and  the  Home  Depart- 
ment appear  formed  for  the  sole  object  of  enabling  Lord  John 
Russell's  connections  to  luxuriate  in  office,  at  the  es^nse,  and  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  nation. 

That  Sheil's  services  to  the  Liberal  party  were  great,  has  never 
been  denied,  and  to  assert  that  his  services  to  Ireland  were  .not 
equally  great,  is  a  slanderous  falsehood.  For  all  those  years  during 
which  Peel  held  office,  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
real  good  of  his  country,  were  the  chief  objects  of  Sheil's  care. 
When  Peel,  having  forsaken  the  principles  he  had  held  through  life, 
and  having  played  the  renegade  to  his  party,  retired  from  office, 
bearing  with  him  the  contempt  of  the  nation  and  the  approval  of 
Birmingham,  Shell  was  nominated  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint; 
after  this  appointment  he  did  not  often  take  part  in  the  debates. 
His  health  was  very  much  shaken  by  his  former  close  attention,  and 
he  was  harassed  by  continued  attacks  of  gout  Colchicum  soon 
lost,  as  it  ever  does,  its  effect  as  a  sedative,  and  rest  became  the 
chief  remedy.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  Shell  was  ap- 
pointed Her  Majest/s  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany. 
He  died  at  Florence,  of  a  sudden  attack  of  gout,  on  Sunday,  the 
25th  of  May,  and  was  interred  on  Wednesday,  the  28th,  in  the 
Church  of  San  Michele.  He  has  left  no  family;  his  son,  by  his 
first  wife,  died  some  few  years  ago.  The  committee  of  manage- 
ment of  Glasnevin  Cemetery  proposed  to  Sheil's  friends  to  place  his 
remains  bedde  those  of  O'Connell;  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  as 
Mrs.  Shell  wished  that  his  grave  might  be  where  she  could  in  death 
sleep  beside  him.  When  we  look  around  on  the  unmarked,  un- 
trophied  graves  of  those  who  were  once  the  idols  or  the  benefactors 
of  the  Irish  people,  we  feel  satisfetction  at  knowing  that  Sheil's  last 

*  We  nef&r  hear  or  read  a  *'  budget  speech  "  of  Sir  Charles  Wood's, 
but  we  think  it  a  pity  he  should  be  placed  in  a  position  requiring  common 
powers  of  speech  or  any  clearness  of  understanding ;  he  would  make  a 
most  capital  model  sinecurist,  quite  equal  to  that  old  French  placeman  of 
whom  Madame  de  Serigne  writes,  "  //  exerfoit  ires  bien  aa  eharye  quand  il 
n'avoit  rten  ^fair," 
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resting-plflce  will  not  afford  another  examine,  of  tbe  applicability  to 
that  portion  of  the  Irish  people  calling  itoelf  *'  liberal,''  of  Pope^a 
Utter  line, 

**  The  unwilUng  gratitiide  of  baie  manlmid.'* 

In  private  life  few  men  were  more  lovable  than  SheiL  He  never 
forgot  a  friend  or  a  &vonr«  To  the  man  struggling  npward  he  was 
ever  kmd.  He  never  denied  merit  where  it  was  deserved.  We 
remember  weU  how  kindly  he  spoke  of  the  able  speech  made  bj 
Mr.  Magnire,  who  opposed  him  at  his  last  election  for  Dnngarvan. 
Even  all  the  lying  and  slander,  nttered  against  himself  hj  the  rhe- 
torical idiots  forming  the  Yonng  IreUnd  impracticables,  did  not  land 
his  lips,  or  prevent  his  giving  to  some  of  them  the  credit  whidi 
they  deserved,  whilst  he  lamented  thdr  ingennons  trust  in  those  men 
who  traded  on  their  talents,  Inring  them  by  praise  to  min.  ShdTs 
hnmoor  was  genial,  more  like  the  qoiet  jesting  of  pleasant  Charles 
Lamb,  mingled  with  a  little  Irish  fan,  than  that  of  any  other  we 
have  known.  His  stories  of  Irish  life,  of  old  adventures  when  a 
literaiy  man  in  London,  and  when  working  for  Emancipatioa, 
remained  fixed  for  ever  in  the  mind.  In  feet,  the  recollection  of  a 
friendly  evening  spent  with  him  always  brought  a  smile  to  the 
thinker's  lips.  Sheil  was  one  of  those  men,  that  if  met  by  a  friend 
in  New  Zealand  or  California,  that  friend  would  turn  the  conversa- 
tion, not  on  the  strange,  new,  striking  world  around,  but  to  the 
pleasant  nights  spent  in  the  far-off  land  of  home,  where  they 
^'heaid  the  chimes  at  midnight,''  and  could  cry  with  Shallow,  *'OhI 
the  days  that  we  have  seenl" 

We  do  not  say  of  Sheil,  "  De  morfwiM."  We  think  it  a  coward's 
motto,  or  the  last  begging  petition  of  a  scoundrel  Of  Shell's  early 
life  and  writings  we  have  shown  the  reader  some  memorials  and 
specimens,  almost  forgotten  or  unknown;  in  them  there  is  nothing 
to  regret,  or  wish  undone  or  unwritten;  of  his  later  life  tha%  is 
eveiy  thmg  to  feel  proud. 
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PMicationa  of  the  Irish  ArchcechgicaL  Society^  founded  A.D.  1 840, 
for  thepriniing  of  the  OenealoguxU^  Eodmaatka^  Bardic^  Topo- 
graphical^ and  Historical  Bemams  of  Irdand:  14  vols.*  4to. 
DuNin:  1841—50. 

A  FEW  Continental  anthors  have,  within  the  present  centoiy,  e£fected 
a  complete  change  in  the  style  of  writing  history:  eschewing  the 
dnU  volomes  of  tedions  compilers,  they  have  had  r^onse  to  the 
works  of  the  old  contemporaiy  chroniclers,  by  a  careful  collation  of 
which,  with  legal  and  official  documents,  they  have  succeeded  in 
producing  an  animated  and  life-like  picture  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  former  ages;  "in  a  complete  narrative,  exhausting  texts, 
assembling  scattered  details,  collecting  even  to  the  slightest  indica- 
tions of  facts  and  of  characters,  and  from  all  these  forming  one  body, 
into  which  science  and  art  unite  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life."f 

The  writers,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  new  school  of 
historic  literature,  are  Augustin  Thierry  and  his  brother  Amedee> 
Michaud,  Sismondi,  Guzot  and  Barante.  Scarcely  inferior  to  any  of 
these  great  names,  in  depth  of  research  and  powers  of  narration, 
Macaulay,  much  as  he  habitually  allows  his  political  prejudices  to 
obscure  his  judgment^  may  be  regarded  as  their  English  repre- 
sentative. 

The  way  was  prepared  for  these  attractive  writers  by  the  historic 
antiquarians  and  the  publishing  associations' which,  on  the  Continent 
and  in  England  and  Scotland,  have  been  and  still  continue  labouring 
to  rescue  the  works  of  the  old  chroniclers  from  the  dust  and  neglect 
of  centuries.     But  for  the  exertions  of  these  literary  pioneers}  the 

*  The  full  titles  of  these  works,  together  with  the  names  of  the  editors, 
kc  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  present  paper. 

f  B6cits  des  temps  Meroringiens. 

X  We  may  mention  the  following  g^reat  national  historical  collections  to 
show  how  much  Ireland  is  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  cultivation  of 
native  history:  Andre  Du  Chesne,  "Historiae  Francorum  Scriptores 
cocetanei,  ab  sentis  origine  usque  ad  PhilUpi  IV.  tempora,"  5  volumes, 
folio,  1636 — 49.  **  flistorite  Normannorum  Scriptores  Antiqui,  res  ab  illb 
gestas  explicantes,  ab  ann  838  ad  ann  1220,"  folio,  1619.  Martin  Bou- 
quet, *'  Recueil  des  Hutoriens  des  Oaules  et  de  la  France,  &c.,  accom- 
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most  diligent  anthor  wonld  scarcely  be  able,  in  the  period  of  a  single 
life,  to  bring  together  the  materials  neoessaij  for  the  proper  Qloa- 
tration  of  even  one  important  era,  and  the  history  of  Enrope  wonld 
consequently  still  remain  arid  and  repnlsiTO  as  the  driest  and  meet 
miinteresting  annals. 

In  France,  the  efforts  of  the  pablishing  associations  are  ably 
seconded  by  the  goyemment,  while  in  England  and  Scotland,  the 
general  appreciation  of  national  historic  researches,  among  the  edn- 
cated  classes,  has  ever  afforded  ample  and  substantial  encourage- 
ment to  the  literary  antiquarian. 

Far  different  has,  hitherto,  been  the  case  in  Ireland,  subjected, 
almost  ever  since  the  invention  of  printing,  to  perpetual  dyQ  war 
and  religions  persecutions,  little  time  was  there  to  be  found  for  Uie 
cultivation  of  letters.  Another  no  less  potent  cause  acted  agunst  the 
study  of  Irish  literature,  this  was  the  miscalculating  policy  whidi 
formerly  dictated  the  eradication  of  the  old  Celtic  language  of  Uie 
country;  a  short-sighted  attempt,  condemned  equally  by  the  en- 
lightened Bedell  and  the  philosophic  Boyle,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
most  warmly  pursued  by  its  fanatical  advocates ;  and  which  only 
served  to  make  the  natives  ding  with  a  fiercer  and  more  desperate 

pagne  de  sommaires,  de  tables  et  de  notes"  (contina6  par  Haudiquier, 
Frecieuz,  Clement,  Poirier,  et  Brial).  17S8_1832,  19  Tolumes.     "  Col- 
lection  des  Memoires  relatifs  il  THistoire  de  France  depuis  la  fondation 
de  la  Monarchic  Fran9ai8e  Jusqu'au  xiilme  si^Ie;  arec  une  introduction, 
des  supplemens,  des  notices  et  des  notes,  par  M.  Guizot,"  1823 — 27« 
29  volumes,  8vo.    "  Collection  complete  des  Memoires  relatifs  il  rHistorie 
de  France,  depuis  le  regne  de  Philippe  Auguste  jnsqn'au  commencement 
du  zviie  si^le,  avec  des  notices  sur  chaque  auteur  et  des  obserrations  sur 
chaque  ouvrage,  par  M.  Petitot,"  53  vols.  8yo.  1819 — ^27.    *'  Collection  de 
Memoires  relatifs  k  I'Histoire  de  France,  depuis  Tavenement  de  Henri  IV. 
jusqu*  &  la  paix  de  Paris,  conclue  en  1763,  avec  des  notices  sur  chaque 
auteur  et  des  observations  par  Petitot  et  Montmerque,"  (second  series,) 
79  vols.  8vo.  1820^29.     «  Collection  de  Memoires  relat^  k  la  Revolu- 
tion Fran9aise,  avec  des  notices  sur  leurs  auteurs  et  des  eclaircissements 
historiques  par  Berville  et  Barri^re,"   56  vols.  8vo.  1820_182&    The 
above  are  noticed,  as  they  seldom  appear  in  our  country,  and  show  how 
much  superior  is  the  historical  literature  of  France  to  that  of  Great  Britsin. 
Of  the  other  national  collections  we  shall  only  mention  Lud.  Ant.  Mura- 
tori's  '*  Antiquitates  Italicaa  medii  sevi,  post  declinationem  Roraani  imperii 
ad  ann  1500,"  6  vols,   folio,  1738-^2;  **Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores 
praecipui  ab  anno  asm  Christianas  D  ad  MD,"  29  vols,  folio,  1723---51 ; 
•<  Annali  d'  ItaUa  deU'era  volgaie,  sino  all  1750,"  17  vols,  folio,  1753-^; 
and  J.  Langebek's  "  Scriptores  rerum  Danicarum  medii  »ri,"  7  vols. 
foUo,  1772-92. 
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tenacity*  to  the  old  tongue  of  their  fathers,  in  which  their  dearest 
and  most  ennobling  recollections  and  traditions  were  enshrined. 

There  are,  even  in  the  present  day,  many  estimable  persons  in 
Ireland  of  opinion  that  the  publication  of  historic  works  tends  to 
revive  old  prejudices  and  to  awake  bad  feelings;  had  this  idea  pre- 
vailed among  the  more  enlightened  of  other  countries,  literature 
would  not  now  have  to  boast  of  the  works  of  Scott,  of  Lamartine, 

*  The  attachment  of  the  Irish  to  their  native  language  ib  Terr  remarkable : 
we  learn  from  a  manuscript  cited  by  Dr.  Leiand,  sometime  Fellow  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  that  when,  in  former  times,  any  of  the  clans  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  hostile  powers  of  the  invaders,  they  used  to  claim 
the  assistance  of  their  neighbouring  tribes,  **  for  the  sake  of  the  old  tongue 
of  the  Gaels  of  Erinn ;"  an  argument  which  never  failed  to  elicit  the  desired 
reinforcements.     It  is  a  curious  historical  fact,  that  the  Irish  troops,  who 
principally  contributed  to  save  the  town  of  Louvain,  in  1($35,  from  the 
vigorous  assault  of  the  great  French  army  under  Marshals  Chatillon  and 
De  Breze,  were,  in  that  fearful  contest,  marshalled  and  commanded  in  the 
military  terms  which  the  language  of  their  country  supplied.     A  Latin 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  conversant  with  most  of  the 
European  tongues,  tells  us  that  the  Irish  language  '*  surpasseth  in  gravity 
the  Spanish,  m  elegance  the  Italian,  in  colloquial  charms  the  French,  it 
equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  German  itself  in  inspiring  terror.     From 
the  lips  of  the  Irish  preacher  it  is  a  bolt  to  arrest  the  eril-doer  in  the  career 
of  guilt,  and  to  allure  by  its  soft  and  insinuating;  tones  to  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue.    The  witticism,  the  jest,  and  the  epigram  it  expresses  briefly ;  and,  in 
the  hands  of  the  poet,  it  is  so  pliant  ana  flexible,  tnat  the  *  Uraieeacht  na 
n-eigea»,*  or  *  Precepts  of  the  Poets,*  lays  down  rules  for  more  than  a 
hundred  different  kinds  of  metre;  so  that  in  the  opinion  of  men  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  several  languages,  Irish  poetry  does  not  yield,  either 
in  variety,  construction,  or  polish  of  its  metres,  to  the  poetry  of  any  nation 
in  Europe.     Spenser  himself  corroborates  this  opinion,  when  he  says :  *  I 
have  caused  divers  of  Irish  poems  to  be  translated  unto  me,  that  I  might 
understand  them,  and  surely  they  savoured  of  sweet  wit  and  good  invention ; 
they  are  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers  of  natural  derice,  which  gave 
good  grace  and  comeliness  to  them.'  "     "  To  maintain  for  themselves  the 
manners  and  traditions  of  their  fathers,'*  says  the  great  French  hutorian, 
**  against  the  efforts  of  the  invaders,  the  Insh  made  for  themselves  monu- 
ments which  neither  steel  nor  fire  could  destroy ;  they  had  recourse  to  the 
art  of  singing,  in  which  they  gloried  in  excelling,  and  which  in  the  times  of 
independence  had  been  their  pride  and  pleasure.     The  bards  and  minstrels 
became  the  keepers  of  the  records  of  the  nation.     Wandering  from  rillage 
to  rillage,  they  carried  to  every  hearth  memoirs  of  ancient  Erinn ;  they 
studied  to  render  them  agreeable  to  all  tastes  and  all  ages ;  they  had  war 
songs  for  the  men,  love  ditties  for  the  women,  and  marvellous  tales  for  the 
children  of  the  mansion.     Every  house  preserved  two  harps  ever  ready  for 
travellers,  and  he  who  could  best  celebrate  the  liberty  of  former  times,  the 

Elory  of  patriots,  and  the  srandeur  of  their  cause,  was  rewarded  by  a  more 
msh  hospitality.  The  kinss  of  England  endeavoured  more  than  once  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Ireland  in  this  last  refuge  of  its  regrets  and  hopes  ;  the 
wandering  poets  were  persecuted,  banished,  delivered  up  to  tortures  and 
death;  but  violence  only  served  to  irritate  indomitable  wills:  the  art  of 
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and  of  MaD£oni.  Sach  an  aigoment,  moreoTer,  strikes  at  the  db- 
semination  of  truth,  and  has,  we  know  hy  sad  examples,  led,  in 
Continental  coontxies,  to  results  most  disastrons  to  die  liberties  of 
mankind.  It  is  an  incontrorertible  £m^  that  polilacal  animosities 
have,  in  all  nations,  been  designedly  engendered  and  fostered  by 
the  propagation  of  historic  fidsehoods,  which  are  ever  ready  to 
nsnrp  the  place  nnoccnpied  by  truth.    The  contemplation  of  the 

tinging  and  of  poetrr  had  its  martyn  like  religion ;  and  the  remembraocei, 
the  destruction  of  which  was  desired,  were  increased  by  the  feeling  of  how 
much  they  cost  them  to  preserve.*' 

In  allusion  to  those  penal  times  we  find  the  following  lines  in  a  late 
anonymous  writer : — 

"Ah,  God  Is  good  and  nstan  strong— fiiey  let  not  tliiu  decay 

TlM  seeds  that  deep  In  Ixlah  breasts  of  Iiiah  feeling  lay: 

Stfll  son  and  rain  made  emerald  green  the  lov«Uett  fldda  on  earth. 

And  gave  the  type  of  deathleaa  hope,  the  Uttle shamrock,  triith; 

Still  crooking  iieath  tiie  sheltering  hedge,  or  stretched  on  monntain  lieni. 

Hie  teacher  and  his  pnpOs  met,/«ion<0«c^~to  learn; 

Still  roimd  ttie  peasant's  heart  of  hearts  his  daiiing  moslc  twined^ 

A  fbimt  of  Irlafa  sobs  or  smUes  In  every  note  enshrined; 

And  stfll  beside  the  smouldering  torf  were  fbnd  traditions  told 

Of  heaTealy  saints  and  princely  dilefr— the  power  and  fldth  of  oid." 

The  native  poets  delighted  to  revile 

**  the  stranger's  tongue  iq)bonie  1^  law, 

Whose  phrase  nnooath  distorts  the  GseUc  jaw," 

and  found  endless  pleasure  in  eulogizing  their  own  language.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  we  may  quote  the  following  lines  from  one  of  the  poems  of 
Denis  O'Mahony  the  Bund,  a  Munster  burd  of  the  last  century : — 

**Aiiieadhbabfiiaida,  ba  meoida^ha/hior-Uomhtka, 
Ba  oUtA,  ba  aUf^  ba  thapadh  a  m-Mgh  bin  ghmb; 
Ba  ahmaighlet  ba  thna$ghlalne  raeaireeuhd  gaoU-iaoUhet 
Ni  h-itmem  *«  gktfMnMOch  mhaUaighthc  or  oA-jlor-fla^mMe.* 

"  Unlike  the  Jarson  of  our  foreign  fbe, 
On  raptar*d  ear  it  ponrs  its  copious  flow; 
Most  feeling,  mild,  polite,  and  poUsh'd  tongae, 
niat  learned  sage  m  spoke  or  poet  simg.^ 

^  Mr.  Christopher  Anderson,  a  learned  Scotch  author,  in  his  recently  pub> 
liahed  work  on  the  *'  Native  Irish,"  labours  to  prove  that  the  neglect  or  the 
Irish  language  has  been  alike  injurious  to  the  progress  of  Engliui  and  that 
of  ffeneral  knowled^.  Speaking  of  the  natives  be  says,  "the  Irish  is  still 
the  language  of  their  hearts,  and  even  of  the  best  part  of  their  understand- 
ing, tn  it  they  still  continue  to  express  their  joy  or  sorrow ;  for  this  is  the 
language  which  is  associated  with  their  earliest  recollections.  In  it  their 
mothers  hushed  them  to  rest  in  the  days  of  their  infancy ;  and  in  youth,  if 
they  loved  music,  they  were  charmed  with  the  numbers  of  the  '  Culan,'  or 
of  *£rin  go  brath.'"  Bopp,  Grimm,  Diefenbach,  and  other  profound 
German  pUloIogists,  have  borne  testimony  to  the  special  importance  of  the 
Irish  language,  as  being  the  richest  in  its  vocabulary  and  grammatical  forms, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  possesses  the  most  ancient  and  numerous  records, 
of  the  nature  of  histories,  laws,  and  poems ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the 
number  of  vocables  in  the  Irish  language  exceeds  50,000. 
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history  of  onr  ancestors,  their  misfortunes,  their  virtues,  their  errors 
and  their  crimes,  cannot  fiiil  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  us, 
their  descendants,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  human 
mind  has  told  us  that  *' history  is  philosophy,  teaching  by  example." 
Despito  all  obstacles,  it  is,  however,  pleasing  to  recollect,  that  even 
in  the  worst  times  a  few  men  were  to  be  found  who,  under  most 
discouraging  circumstances,  at  considerable  personal  sacrifices,  and 
actuated  solely  by  a  love  of  their  country^s  literature,  essayed  and 
achieved  much  for  the  preservation  of  our  historic  documents:  the 
names  of  Ussher,  Ware,  Golgan,  Fleming,  and  Ward  must  ever  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  as  the  first  who,  by  their  elegant  Latin 
treatises,  rendered  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland  familiar  to  the 
learned  of  Europe.  Since  the  seventeenth  century  the  study  of 
Irish  literature  has  never  been  entirely  neglected,  but  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  individuals,  the  greatest  and  most  important  monu- 
ments of  the  early  hbtory  of  the  country  are  still  unpublished  and 
inaccessible.  A  short  view  of  these  documents  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  obstacles  which  still  continue  to  oppose  the  production  of  a  true 
^*  History  of  Ireland." 

From  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  account,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  native  Irish,  or  Gaels, 
were  governed  by  a  peculiar  written  code,  known  as  the  Brehon  laws. 
These  laws  are  referred  to  by  Venerable  Bede,  by  the  ante-Danish 
poets,  by  Cenfaelad  in  the  seventh  century,  by  Probus  in  the  tenth, 
by  Tlghemach  in  the  eleventh,  and  by  the  Magnates  HibemiiB  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Placed  in  the  extremity  of  Europe,  seclu- 
ded from  the  rest  of  the  world,  unconquered,  unmixed,  and  never 
affected  by  the  concussions  of  the  fall  of  the  Soman  Empire,  the 
Irish  must  have  possessed  primeval  institutions,  which  these  docu- 
ments are  best  calculated  to  unfold.*  Many  copies  of  these  laws 
are  still  preserved  in  our  public  libraries,  and  are  in  general  accom- 
panied by  elaborate  glosses  and  commentaries,  written  for  the  most 
part  by  the  Irish  jurists  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  contents  of  the  Brehon  hiws  still  remaining  to  usf  <*  are  very 

*  Bibliotheca  Mscta  Stouensis. 

t  Sug^tioDB  with  a  riew  to  the  Transcription  and  Publication  of  the 
MSS.  oi  the  Brehon  Laws,  now  in  the  Libraries  of  the  British  Museum, 
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yarionSy  and  may  be  fonnd  to  have  important  bearings  npon  the 
existing  condition  of  society  in  Ireland.  Some  relate  to  offeooes 
agunst  person  and  property;  and  regnlate  in  the  most  minnte 
manner,  the  fines  to  be  paid  by  the  offenders,  as  well  as  the  com- 
pensations to  be  received  by  the  injnred  parties,  or  their  representa- 
tatives.  Others  prescribe  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  work  done,  or 
articles  purchased.  A  very  interesting  dass  of  kws  lays  down  the 
privileges  attaching  to  persons  in  the  different  ranks  of  society. 
Others  have  reference  to  the  distribution  and  transfer  of  land.  It 
mnst  be  apparent  that  docoments  of  snch  a  natore  are  of  great 
importance;  not  only  as  illustrating  the  cnstoms  and  character  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  bat  even  as  throwing  light  upon  the  earliest  and 
most  obscore  part  of  European  history.  As  the  Celtic  nations  re- 
tired westward  before  the  pressure  of  new  colonizing  swannsy  they 
carried  with  them  into  the  British  islands  much  of  their  primitive 
hinguage  and  usages.  The  former  remuns  to  this  day.  It  is 
therefore  unreasonable  to  deny  the  probability  of  thdr  having  also 
preserved  such  remnants  of  the  latter,  as  might  serve  to  supply  the 
philosophic  historian  with  valuable  materials.  It  ought  to  l» 
added,  that  the  study  of  comparative  philology  would  be  promoted 
in  no  ordinary  way  by  the  publication  of  the  ancient  Irish  laws. 
They  are  written  in  a  dialect  almost  as  different  from  the  vernacular 
Irish  of  the  present  day,  as  Anglo-Saxon  is  from  English.*     They 

the  UDiversity  of  Oxford,  the  Royal  Irish  Academj,  ood  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.     12mo.     London :  1851. 

*  The  name  of  Brektm  is  conuite  with  the  Celtic  noun  Breaik  or 
Break,  which  signifies  a  judicial  decision.  The  language  of  those  laws  is 
80  peculiar  and  so  long  obsolete,  that  there  are  but  two  scholars  to  be  foand 
capable  of  deciphering  and  translating  them,  with  accuracy  and  precision : 
it  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  we  refer  to  Dr.  John  0*Donovan  and 
Mr.  Eugene  Curry.  The  latter  ffentleman,  whose  examination  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  Public  Libraries,  in  1849,  excited  so  much 
interest  in  England  relative  to  the  ancient  literature  of  Ireland,  has  amassed 
an  immense  amount  of  collateral  illustrative  matter,  for  the  elucidalion  of 
the  laws  of  the  Brehons,  and  has  also  compiled  extensive  and  invaluable 
glossaries  of  the  most  unusual  and  obscure  terms  with  which  they  abound. 
Although  Mr.  Curry  has  not  hitherto  taken  a  prominent  public  part  in  the 
Insh  literary  world,  those  who  are  competent  to  form  a  judgment,  coincide 
in  pronouncing  him  the  most  erudite  Celtic  palfeograi>ber  ever  produced  by 
Ireland,  not  even^  excepting  Mac  Firbis,  the  O'Clerighs,  or  the  O'MaolC 
chonaires.  His  critical  knowledge  of  the  older  and  more  obscure  dialects  of 
the  country,  is  perfectly  unequalled  and  unprecedented.  There  is  scarcely 
an  important  Insh  manuscript  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  the  rich 
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abovmd,  too,  in  technical  terms  and  titles  of  persons,  which  are 
obvionslj  among  the  most  unyaiTing  parts  of  a  language.  From 
no  source  could  the  scholar  engaged  in  analyzing  the  Celtic 
languages,  and  determining  their  relation  to  the  other  branches  of 

Library  of  the  Dukes  of  Burffund^,  which  he  has  not  examined,  collated,  of 
tranicribed,  and  in  eVery  Irish  historical  work  of  consequence,  produced 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we  find  the  authors  ezpressinff  their 
numerous  oblisations  to  him  for  invaluable  Celtic  information,  of  which 
he  is  the  sole  deponioxj.  The  critical  and  analytical  Catalogues  which  he 
has  compiled  of  the  Gaelic  manuscripts  of  the  Sojral  Irish  AcademVf  and 
of  those  in  the  British  Museum,  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a  high  lite- 
rary position.  He  has  latelT  completed  his  examination  and  collation  of 
the  fietham  manuscripts,  added  to  our  National  Collection  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Rot.  Charles  Graves ;  to  the  public  subscription  for  which 
we  are  proud  to  state,  that  the  Right  Hon.  a,  L.  Guinness,  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  was  one  of  the  most  munificent  contributors;  thus  opening 
a  new  era  in  our  ciric  annals,  and  giving  an  example,  which  will,  we  trust, 
not  be  lost  on  his  sucoessors  in  omce.  Mr.  Curry  is  now  engaged  in  col- 
lating the  fragments  of  the  ancient  Brehon  laws,  preserved  in  the  English 
manuscript  collections ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will  soon  proceed  to  press 
with  his  treatises  on  the  ''History  of  the  Boromean  Tribute,"  ana  the 
"  Account  of  the  Fir-Bolgic,  or  Belgic  Colony  in  Ireland" — two  documents 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  illustntinff  the  earlier  portions  of  our  annals. 
When  we  recollect  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  how  much  the 
records  of  Ireland  have  suffered  at  various  periods  by  accidents,  and  con- 
sider that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Escurial,  a  fire  of  a  few  minutes'  duration 
in  one  of  our  manuscript  eollections»  might  effectually  destroy  the  entire 
hutorical  monuments  of  an  important  era,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our 
deep  anxiety,  that  public  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  prompt  publication 
of  our  ancient  annals  and  literary  remains,  while  they  are  yet  in  a  state  of 
safety,  and  while  the  scholars  are  amongst  us,  whose  departure  from  the 
stage  of  life  would  leave  the  older  Celtic  records  of  Ireland  a  blank  for  ever. 
*'  The  losses  of  history,  indeed,"  says  Gibbon,  "are  irretrievable ;  when  the 
productions  of  fiuicy  or  science  have  been  swept  away,  new  poets  may  invent, 
and  new  philosophers  may  reason  \  but,  if  the  inscription  of  a  single  fact 
be  once  obliterated,  it  cannot  be  restored  by  the  united  efforts  of  semus  and 
industry.  The  consideration  of  our  past  losses  should  invite  £e  present 
aoe  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  the  valuable  relics  which  have  escaped." 
This  is  truly  a  national  question,  and  demands  the  attention  of  our  edu- 
cated  classes.  The  literary  men  of  Europe  look  to  Ireland  for  the  ancient 
monuments  of  her  Celtic  Is^ffuage ;  and  we  shall  stand  eternally  disgraced 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  n  we  make  not  a  strenuous  effort  to  supply 
them  with  what  they  have  so  long  and  so  earnestly  demanded.  "  II  est 
temps,"  says  Adolppe  Pictet,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  distinoruished 
French  philologers,  "de  trancher  enfin  cette  question:  I'anciennete  de  ces 
idiomes,  le  nombre  et  I'importance  historique  de  leurs  monuments  Merits, 
presque  inconnus  encore,  U  faU  qu*iU  renferment  une  partie  dea  origmet 
de  Uk  lamaue  Fran^Qiae ;  tout  se  reunit  pour  r6veiller  llnter^t  sur  ces 
fcurieux  oSbris  de  la  primitive  Europe.  En  attendant  des  travaux  plus 
complets  sur  leur  hiitoire,  trawnut  qui  ne  peuveni  itre  entrtprii  avec  niccis 
one  par  9m  anMMto  natimumx,  on  pent,  au  moyen  des  materiaux  existants 
les  rattaoher  i  leur  veritable  soucne,  qui  est,  sans  contredit,  Indo-Euro- 
p^ne." 

2f 
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the  Indo-European  familj,  derire  more  abandast  or  preckMU  int- 
leruls." 

The  mamtet  injostice  with  whkh  Ireteiid  was  treated  h^  the  late 
<<  Record  CcmimiaBion,''  which  effected  the  pabUcalkm  of  tlie 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Welsh  laws,  leaving  the  IiiBh  legal  reoods 
almost  untouched,  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  own  ^Mthy,  u  we 
belieye  that  no  proper  public  remonstrance  was  erer  made  agiimt 
this  ne^ect  of  the  Commissioners.  We  are,  li9weTer,  glad  to  find, 
that  at  length  the  publication  of  these  ancient  Irish  laws  is  about 
to  be  made  a  literary  question,  of  not  only  National  but  Eoropeaa 
importance,  and  feel  confident  that  the  Imperial  GovenmieDt,* 
howerer  parsimonious  in  its  allowances  to  the  literary  institotioos  of 
Ireland,  will  not  hentate  to  undertake  the  preservation  of  the  laws 
of  the  Brthons;  when  their  publication  is  recommended  by  radt 
scholars  as  Guizot,  Pictet,  Bunsen,  and  Hallam,  The  Anglo- 
Norman  l^al  records  of  Ireland  have  hitherto  &red  scarcely  better 
than  the  Brekon  laws.  There  are  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  legis- 
lative enactments,  which  have  never  yet  been  pnblished,t  and  coo> 
sequently  do  not  appear  in  the  defective  and  inaccurate  printed 
editions  of  the  Irish  Stotutes.  The  great  body  of  the  v^ 
inquisitions,  and  other  official  documents,  most  important  as  iUas- 
trations  of  histoiy,  are  still  reposing  in  their  dusty  and  almost  in- 
accessible  repositories;  whence  they  are  scarcely  ever  drawn,  sare 
when  it  is  found  necessary  to  consult  them,  for  the  purpose  of  deci- 
ding questions  relative  to  property,  or  disputed  titles. 

Such  b  the  condition  of  our  legal  antiquities,  which  Gibbon  calls 

*  The  Dttional  retourceB  of  France  and  German  j  have  long  since  effected 
the  publication  of  the  Salic  law  and  of  the  Codes  of  the  Ripuarian  Franl^ 
the  Burgundians,  and  the  Visigoths ;  more  recently,  the  Danish  goTern- 
ment  furnished  the  means  of  publishing  the  Icelandic  laws,  docuiwDti 
remarkably  similar  in  their  nature  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland.  Tbe 
government  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  contributing  to  the  excavationi 
at  Nineveh,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  national  moauments.  This  ^t 
forcibly  recalls  what  Pliny  says  in  his  epistle  to  Gallus:  **Ad  qu* 
noscenda  iter  ingredi,  transmittere  mare  solemus,  ea  sub  oculis  p^^^ 
negligimus;  seu  quia  ita  natura  comparatum,  ut  proximorum  incuriosif 
longinqua  sectemur.  Quacunque  de  causa,  permulta  in  urbe  nostra,  jux- 
taque  urbem,  non  oculls  modo,  sed  ne  auribus  quidem  novimus.  Qartf «' 
tmuset  Aehaia^  CEgyjflui^  Ada^  tdiave  qwtlibei  miractdontm  ferax  eo*-. 
mendatrixque  tara^  audita^  j^erUcta,  butratataqug  haberemu8,"^C,  Plini* 
Giecilii  Secundi  Epist.  lib.  viii. 

t  Lynch's  **  Prescriptiye  Bqronies  of  Ireland;"  London :  1835. 
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^Hhe  most  iastraetive  portion  of  a  conntry's  histoiy;"  and  in  thia 
inaccessible  and  disgracefiil  state  wiU  thej  continne,  until  proper 
representations  shame  onr  Government  into  Uieir  publication,  "^^th 
the  exception  of  official  records,  brief  Latin  annals,  chartnlaries  of 
religious  houses,  and  that  strange  coUection  of  romantic  historio- 
ficti<m  called  the  ^^Booh  of  Hoteth^'*'*  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers 
in  the  Pale  and  the  large  towns  of  Ireland,  left  but  few  literary 
remains.  Many  state  papers,  original  letters,  diaries,  and  accounts 
of  important  transactions,  written  in  English  and  Latin,  in 
the  fifteenthi  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuriesi  relating  to  the 
history  of  Lneland,  are  still  preserved  in  the  manuscript  coUec* 
tions  of  Great  Britain.  The  large  numbers  of  ancient  manu* 
scripts  in  the  Irish  language  which  have  come  down  to  us,  cannot 
fistil  to  excite  surprise,  when  we  reflect  on  the  quantities  of  such 
works  which  must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  revolutions  of  cen- 
turies, and  the  innumerable  accidents  to  which  literary  monuments 
are  exposed.  Their  preservation  is>  however,  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  by  the  jealous  and  sedobus  care  with  which  the  old  Irish 
guarded  thdr  written  documents. 

An  antiquariant  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  knowledge  of 
Celtic  literature  has  never  been  surpassed,  tells  us  that  in  ancient 
tunes,  '^  every  district  in  Ireland  had  its  Bard,  and  its  Brthon  or 
Judge;  and  the  genealogies  were  so  accurately  entered  m  their 
books,  that  he  who  refuses  credit  to  them,  may  equally  deny  &ith  in 
his  father  or  grandfather,  since  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  were 
our  witnesses,  each  generation  committing  them  to  the  care  of  their 
successors."  "  Ndther  was  there  any  order,^  continues  the  same 
writer,  '^lay  or  ecclesiastic  in  Ireland,  which  was  not  bound  by 
penalties,  as  stated  in  our  Law  Bocks^  and  on  pain  likewise  of 
honor  and  reputation,  to  preserve  their  genealogies  and  historiesj 

*  '*  The  Book  of  Bowth  **  is  a  miiceUaDeous  compilation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  suppof ea  to  hare  been  made  for  Christopner,  the  bHnd  Baron  of 
Howth,  who  died  A.  D.  1569 ;  for  more  than  a  century  past,  tUs  book  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost,  but  it  has  been  discoTered  by  Dr.  O'Ponovan, 
amonff  the  Carew  manuscripts,  preserved  in  the  Lammeth  Library.  By 
those  nest  acquainted  with  our  records  and  history,  it  has  never  been  con* 
ddered  of  autnority,  nor  held  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  compilation  of 
Anglo-Irish  fables,  invented  to  flatter  and  amuse  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pale ;  on  whose  manners,  customs,  and  language,  we  may  add,  its  pub- 
lication would  throw  much  licdit. 

t  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  ob.  1670. 
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SO  thai  on  comparuon  with  those  of  other  dirtricts  and  chiircheS) 
thej  should  be  foand  to  correspond;  and  it  was  oiduned  bylaw 
that  there  should  be  always  seven  ranks  or  ordeni  of  the  kuned  to 
inspect  those  books. 

Many  of  those  parchment  volumes,  sdll  preserved,  aie  ezqidste 
specimens  of  caligraphj  and  artistical  ornamentation;  they  are  in 
general  named  after  the  clan  to  whom  they  belonged,  or  the  pbce 
where  they  were  compiled ;  thus  we  have  the  "Booh  of  the  O^KeHys,'^ 
the  ''Book  of  the  Mac  Egane,'^  the  ''Booh  of  Leaean,^  and  the 
"Booh  of  BaUpnote.^^  Their  contents  are  various,  oompriaDg 
genealogies,  annals,  accounts  of  battles  and  important  erenta, 
topogn^hical  tracts,  lives  of  Irish  saints,  historical  poems,  romastu 
tales,  treatises  on  law,  medicine  and  scientific  subjects,  together  widi 
translations  from  the  classics  and  the  contemporary  aotfaors  of 
foreign  countries.  In  addition  to  the  *'  great  books,  **  we  poasess  an 
infinite  number  of  short  detached  historical  and  sdentific  documents 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  most  important  in  illustrating  the 
eariier  portions  of  our  annals.  The  old  chieftains  and  heads  of  dans 
set  a  high  value  on  these  works,  which  they  frequently  pmchaaed 
at  enormous  prices;  not  unfrequently  was  the  desire  to  possess  tbem 
the  cause  of  sanguinary  contests,  and  even  in  some  cases,  a  manu- 
script volume  was  taken  as  ransom  for  a  prisoner  of  distindioD,  after 
gold  and  other  valuable  articles  had  been  rejected.  The  contempla' 
tion  of  the  historic  importance  of  those  documents,  their  precarioos 
state,  and  the  probability  of  their  never  being  properly  dedphered 
or  translated,  if  neglected  in  the  present  generation,  forcibly  donon- 
Btrated  to  the  more  enlightened  in  Ireland  and  abroad,  the  neces- 
sity of  taldng  immediate  steps  for  their  preseryation.  Hence,  aft^ 
much  anxious  thought  and  ddiberation,  several  Irish  Peers,  a  large 
number  of  Prelates  and  Clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  the 
Provost,  some  of  the  Fellows  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  aad 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,*  united  in 

*  See  the  liat  of  original  members  prefixed  to  the  first  Tolume  of  the  So- 
ciety's publicationB.  The  present  Earl  of  Dunraveo,  Lord  Ttdbot  de  Ms- 
lahide,  and  the  Marquis  of  Kiidare,  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in,  tnd 
contributed  much  to,  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  their  country's  hu- 
tone  literature.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelani 
has  done  more  than  is  generally  known  to  advance  our  national  lem- 
ing.  He  contributed  liberally  to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  Bethim 
MSS.,  and  lately  presented  to  the  Academy's  Museum  a  number  of  valuable 
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forming  a  pablishing  association,  which  they  decided  on  calliug 
"  The  Irish  Argh^solooical  SoaETT."  This  body  held  its  first 
meeting  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  in  the  year  1840.  Since  that  day, 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  has  continued  to  labour  earnestly  and 
nobly  to  rescue  from  oblivion  and  decay  the  scattered  and  obscure 
monuments  of  Irish  history.  For  this  purpose  they  have  achieved 
much ;  and  the  Institution,  since  its  foundation,  has  formed  a  centre  of 
literary  attraction,  around  which  the  lovers  of  historic  investigation 
have  collected  and  remained  steadfast,  even  amid  the  fearful  times  of 
famine  and  sedition.  It  has,  however,  been  justly  remarked,  that  the 
efforts  of  this  Society  have  not  been  properly  seconded  by  those  to 
whom  it  should  most  naturally  look  for  support  and  encouragement. 
Its  proceedings  and  publications  have  been  almost  unnoticed  by  those 
periodicals  which  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  the  literary  organs 
of  the  country,  and  which,  instead  of  fostering  native  learning,  from 
which  the  true  glory  of  a  nation  is  to  be  derived,  have,  in  almost 

antique  Irish  circlets  of  solid  gold.  His  Excellency  is,  we  may  add,  a 
memoer  of  the  Arclueological  and  Celtic  Societies.  Lord  Kildare,  Vice- 
President  of  the  same  Societies,  has,  at  considerable  expense,  had  elegant 
transcripts  made  of  all  the  historical  poems  and  unpublished  documents 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  Greraldmes;  and  be  has  also  contributed 
a  munificent  sum,  to  enable  our  Archseological  Society  to  expedite  their 
publication  of  that  extraordinary  and  unique  philologicied  work,  commonly 
known  as  **  Cormac's  Glossary,"  written  in  the  ninth  century. 

Several  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  have  also,  of  late  years, 
cultivated  the  study  of  Irish  history  and  antiquities  with  eminent  success. 
Of  the  many  so  distinguished,  we  may  mention  the  Rev.  James  H.  Todd, 
B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  and  to  our  Arclueological  Society,  a  most  accomplished 
Celtic  scholar  and  ecclesiologist.  The  value  of  his  untiring  labors  can 
only  be  adequately  appreciated  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties  with  which  he  has  had  to  contend,  in  his  disinter- 
ested pursuit  of  the  advancement  of  the  literary  reputation  of  his  country. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  Fellow  of,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in, 
the  University  of  Dublin,  a  profound  Celtic  philologist.  His  treatise  on 
the  Ogham  or  occult  forms  of  writing,  in  use  among  the  ancient  Irish, 
about  to  be  published  by  our  Archaeological  Society,  will  finally  set  at  rest 
that  hitherto  "vexata  quetstio,**  But  for  the  influence  and  exertions  of 
this  reverend  gentleman,  the  invaluable  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts 
made  by  Sir  w.  Betham,  and  lately  added  to  the  noble  Library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  would  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  col- 
lectors. The  Rev.  Richard  Butler,  Dean  of  Clonmacnois,  one  of  our 
ablest  Anglo-Irish  antiquaries,  and  who  has  spared  no  trouble  or  expense 
to  preserve  the  historic  remains  and  monuments  in  his  own  locality,  as 
every  visitor  to  the  romantic  ruins  along  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  can  testify. 
The  Venerable  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  Archdeacon  of  Cashel,  author  of 
the  elaborate  "  Fasti  £cclesiae  Hiberniie."  His  efforts  to  repair  the  inju- 
ries which  the  ancient  monuments  of  **  Cashel  of  the  Kings'*  suffered  firo^i 
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eveiy  instance,  directed  their  attentieti  to  the  prodncdona  of  foreign 
anihors  and  of  foreign  presses;  and,  sttracted  hj  the  Ustofj  tnd 
andqnities  of  the  most  remote  conntrieey  tkej  have  totafiy  over- 
looked what  was  passing  in  the  literary  worid  of  Iraiaad. 

It  most  be  obvions^  that  the  present  paper  can  sapplj  hot  t 
meagre  oatline  of  the  contents  ai  the  impoErtant  and  invalosbfe 
works  issued  under  the  siq[>erintendence  of  the  **  Irish  Ardueolo^ 
Societj.''  Even  snch  a  sketch,  eompendionfl  aad  brief  as  it  mvA 
necessarily  be,  wiD  at  least  redeem  ns  from  the  ehaige  of  ingiatitiid^ 
and  be  some  tribute  to  the  merits  of  those  hIgb-miBded  and  accom- 
plished scholars,  who  have  deroted  so  much  of  their  time  and  takots 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  their  native  land,  for  whidi  tbqr 
will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  their  desoendants;  while  the 
memory  of  those  who  hare  done  nothing  to  advance  the  Bmrj 

the  icoBodastie  Archbiihop  Price,  deeenre  the  htgfaett  cooameBihtioD. 
The  Rev.  William  Reeves,  of  Ballymenm,  the  most  erudite  bagiogruhial 
scholar  and  ecclesiastical  historian  yet  produced  by  (his  country,^  irno,  io 
the  year  1850^  presented  the  Members  of  our  Archaeological  Society  mtt 
the  valuable  and  important  volume  noticed  at  page  462  of  fbxs  paper.  Tbe 
Rev.  James  Graves,  of  Kilkenny,  has  lately  succeeded  in  forming  an 
association  for  preserving  the  monumental  and  literary  antiouities  of  ii«^ 
ancient  city  and  its  vicinity.  He  has  in  the  press  an  elaborate  work 
on  the  history  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  which,  when  publish^ 
will  form  the  most  important  and  ele^[antljr  illustrated  volume  yet  produced 
on  our  provincial  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history. 

To  the  exertions  and  influence  of  the  above  mentioned  individuals,  andof 
other  members  of  tbe  University  of  Dublin,  we  owe  the  formation  of  toe 
great  National  Museum  of  the  noyal  Irish  Academy,  whicit,  with  ^^7,^ 
stipend  of  £300  per  annum  from  a  Government  with  a  revenue  of  a  vmh 
lion  per  week,  has,  bv  private  liberality,  succeeded  in  forming  the  Isrgtft 
and  most  complete  collection  of  Celtic  manuscripts  and  remains  in  ezisteDOft 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  "  memory  of  the  aead"  not  to  state,  that  tbe 
kte  Professor  James  Mac  Cullagh,  LL.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  DuUiOr 
and  a  mathematician  of  European  celebrity,  contributed  largely  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Academy's  Museum.  Among  the  principal  articles  be 
presented  was  the  maffmficent  ** Cross  of  Cong,'*  executed  in  the  ^^^ 
of  Mayo,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  purchased  by  him  for  one  huodred 
guineas.  He  ako  gave  a  large  sum  for  an  original  manuscript  of  Colonel 
O' Kelly's  MacaricB  Exoidium^  which  he  deposited  in  the  Academy's  ii^'*?' 
The  latter  acquisition  was,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  present  paper,  of  toe 
greatest  importance,  as  it  elicited  Mr.  0*Callaffhan's  valuable  annotatioofly 
which  have  set  the  history  of  the  Irish  affairs  of  1689  in  a  completely  new 
liffht,  and  redeemed  the  country  from  a  dbgracefril  historical  imj>utst)o0. 
The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Mac  Cullagh  prevented  the  completion  of  his 
design  of  printing  a  series  of  the  most  ancient  Irish  astronomical  and  meffl- 
cal  treatises,  which,  under  his  care,  would  have  done  much  to  advance  Uie 
reputation  of  our  country  abroad.  This  project  wiU,  we  trust,  not  be  over- 
looked by  his  worthy  successor  in  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  our  Um^ 
versity. 
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lepntalion  of  their  coimtiy,  will  be  hereafter  found  in  the  same  cate- 
goiy  with  that  of  the  nobleman*  who  regarded  as  a  collection  of  fool- 
ish trifles  the  great  work,  now  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  literary 
gbries  of  Italy. 

The  ^*  Irish  Archieological  Society"  commenced  its  labours  by  pnb- 
Ushing,  in  1841,  a  thin  volmne,  containing  two  *'  Tracts  reladng  to 
Ireland,"  the  first  of  which  is  an  Irish  poem,t  written  by  Gormacan 
EtgeaSi  or  the  Sage,  A.D.  942,  on  the  military  drcnit  made  ronnd 
£rin»  in  the  preceding  year,  by  Mnircheartach,  or  Moriertagh  Mac 
Ndll,  Prince  of  Aileach,  in  Ulster,  with  ''ten  hnndred  heroes  of  the 
race  of  Owen  of  the  red  weapons." 

His  object  in  this  expedition  was,  "  to  fadlitate  his  peacefal  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Ireland,  by  impressing  the  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  that  he  was  the  next  most  powerful,  as  well  as 
the  most  legitimate  heir  to  the  monarchy  then  existing.'' 

The  poem  consists  of  two  hnndred  and  fifty-five  rannv,  or  stanzas, 
detMling  minutely  all  the  circnmstances  connected  with  the  circuit. 
The  Baid  carefully  recoonts  the  various  localities  through  which  the 
army  passed,  and  the  tributes  and  gifts  received  from  the  Danish 
and  native  Princes;  concluding  with  an  account  of  the  retom  of  the 
Irish  troops  and  thdr  hostages  to  the  palace  of  Aileach,}  and  a 
curions  description  of  the  prolonged  festivities  with  which  that  event 
was  commemorated 

The  present  Viscount  O'Neil,  now  in  his  seventy-first  year,  is  the 
twenty*  ninth  in  descent  from  the  hero  of  this  expedition,  and  with 
him  the  line  of  *'  Mnircheartach  of  the  golden  locks"  becomes  ex- 

*  **  Le  Cardinal  Hippolyte  d'  Este,  &  qui  1* '  Oriando  Furioso,*  fut  dedie  de- 
manda  &  I'auteur,  *|Me8ser  Lodovico,  doye  Diayolo  avete  pigliato  tante  co- 

flionerie?'  Leon  X  fut  infiniment  plus  debonnaire  pour  cet  Auteur. 
Vesau'  au  meame  tema  qu*il  foudroya  sea  anathemes  contre  Martin  Luther, 
il  puolia  uue  Bulie  en  faveur  des  poesiea  de  Louys  Arioate,  mena^ant 
d*  excommunication  ceuz  quisles  blameroient,  ou  empescberoient  le  profit 
de  rimprimeur." — P.  Btajfe. 

t  Tlte  Circuit  of  Ireland,  by  Muirchaartach  Mae  Neili,  Prince  of  Ail- 
each ;  a  Poem,  written  in  the  year  DCCCCXLIL,  by  Cormacan  Eigeae, 
Chief  Poet  of  the  North  of  Ireland:  now  for  the  first  time  printed ;  with  a 
Trtmdaiion  and  Notes,  by  John  O' Donovan.  Dublin:  for  the  Lriah  ArchaB- 
ological  Society.     1841. 

{  The  ruins  of  this  great  Cyclopiean  fortress,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  northern  O'Neills,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  about 
a  mile  from  Uie  boundary  of  that  of  Derry,  on  the  summit  of  a  small 
mountain,  802  feet  bigfa« 
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tfaict  for  erer.  The  oondadlng  tract*  in  the  Sodety^s  Tdmiie  is  a 
reprint  of  an  exceedingly  rare  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  written  in 
1589»  by  Robert  Payne,  an  Engtiahman,  who  became  manager  in 
Ireland  for  twenty-five  of  his  countrymen,  each  of  whom  had  ''mider* 
taken''  fonr  hundred  acres  of  the  great  estate  wrested  from  the  last 
Geraldine  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  1683. 

The  writer's  desire  was  to  see  l^zabeth's  project  of  pi«mt«i|r  all 
Ireland  with  English  settlers  fiilly  cairied  out;  and  ibr  tiiapromotioii 
of  this  object  he  paints  in  glowing  oolonrs  all  the  natural  advantages 
which  the  island  possessed  of  soil  and  dimate.  The  natives,  he  tdb 
us,  have  been  much  maligned  by  designing  knaves;  **  the  better  sorte 
are  verie  dvil  and  honestly  g^ven,  the  most  of  them  greatly  inclined 
to  hnsbandrie,"  and  so  hospitaUe,  that  <*  although  they  did  never 
see  you  before,  they  win  make  you  the  best  cheare  thdr  country 
yiddeth  for  two  or  three  dayes,  and  take  not  anytiiing  thereforew 
They  keepe  their  promise  fiuthfnlly,  and  are  more  desirous  of  peace 
than  our  English  men,  for  that  in  time  of  waires  they  are  more 
charged,  and  also  they  are  &tter  pndes  for  the  enemie  who  respect- 
eth  no  person."  The  author  g^ves  many  interesting  particdars  of 
the  prices  of  the  various  necessaries  of  life,  and  other  productions  of 
the  country,  which,  he  says,  are  so  cheap,  that  one  can  keep  a  bettor 
bouse  in  Ireland  for  fifty  pounds  a-year,  than  in  England  for  four 
times  that  amount  Although  very  brief,  this  little  tract  gives  aa 
excellent  account  of  the  state  of  things  encountered  in  Irdand  by  the 
first  English  '*  undertakers,"  in  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Latin  annals  of  Irdand,!  ascribed,  on  the  antiiority  of 
Ussher,  to  James  Grace,  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Eilkennyi  ex* 

*  "A  hrife  deacriptim  of  Ireland:  made  in  thi$  yeere,  1589»  by  Robert 
Prnne,  unto  XX  V.  of  hie  partnered  for  whom  he  ie  undertaker  there.  Thuhf 
published  oerbatim^  according  to  hie  lettere,  by  Nich,  Gorean^  one  of  the  eeid 
partnere^for  that  he  would  hie  countrymen  mould  be  partakere  of  the  many 
good  Notee  therein  conteined.  With  diuere  *Notes  taken  out  of  othere  the 
Authouree  letters^  written  to  hie  eaid  partnere,  eithenee  the  firet  (mpreeeien, 
well  worth  the  reading.  Edited  bu  AmaJUa  Smithy  M.D.,  M.R.LA. 
Publin:  for  the  Irish  Archfeologicaf  Society.  1841. 

t  Jacobi  Oraoe,  KUkenniengie,  Annalee  Mibemim.  Edited^  with  a  TVoiiSt 
latum  and  Notee,  by  the  Rev,  Richard  Butler ^  M.R.LA.  Dublin :  for  the 
Irish  ArchsBoIogical  Sqdetj.   1842. 

The  family  of  Grace,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honorable  in  Ireland^ 
descend  from  the  Norman  Chevalier,  Raimond,  sumamed  "Craeeue,**  or  le 
Grae,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  BasiUa,  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  be- 
pa^ne  possessed  of  the  vast  territory  in  the  County  Kilkenny,  known  as 
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tend  from  A.D.  1074  to  the  year  1514,  and  contain  mach  valuable 
information  rektire  to  the  affairs  of  the  **  Pale^'  and  the  English  co* 
lonists.  ''We  mnst  not,  however,  suppose  that  Uiese  annals  were 
to  the  monks  the  dry  and  bare  catalognes  which  they  are  to  ns,  or 

Grace's  Couutry,  or  Tir  na-n  Orata,  and  which  originally  covered  an  extent 
of  eighty  thouBand  acres. 

His  descendants  becoming  Barons  ofCourtstown,  were  long  the  chief  fii- 
mily  in  Kilkenny,  where,  for  many  years  before  the  settlement  there  of  the 
Butlers,  founders  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Ormond,  they  enioyed  an 
almost  regal  power,  and  endeared  themseWes  to  the  people  by  their  mu« 
nilicent  hospitality  and  the  number  of  religious  houses  which  they  en- 
dowed. Almaric  le  Gras,  Baron  of  Courtstown,  was,  in  1385,  '*  by  royal 
licence,"  permitted  to  contract  an  alliance  with  Tibina,  daughter  of 
O'Meagher,  Prince  of  the  territory  of  Ikerrin  (now  incorporated  with  the 
county  Tipperary),  <*  for  the  better  presenration  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
Kilkenny.  From  this  period  the  Uraces  continued  to  fraternise  and  in- 
termarry with  the  natives ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  the  descendants  of  the 
Korman  Chevalier  adopting  Irish  surnames,  and  commemorating  their 
achievements  in  Gaelic  songs.  In  an  Enfflish  version  of  one  of  these  com- 
positions, which  is  entitled  *<  Gra$aah-aE6,"  or  **  The  Graces  for  ever  1" 
their  slogan  or  war-cry,  we  find  the  lollowing  stansas: — 

**  0  Ckmrtstown  I  thj  waDs  rise  In  bwuly  and  prlda^ 
From  fh J  wsteh-towfv^  aomniit  the  bold  tot  la  deieried, 
■nioDgh  the  liearta  of  ttij  children  irlth  eoorage  o'orflow, 
Stm  their  strength  Is  the  war-ahoot  of  Cfraaagh-ab6. 

0  Goortatownt  thou  home  of  the  great  and  renoim'd, 
Thy  hnlwarka  what  heroes  of  bettte  aniroimd. 
The  Sheet,  Booths,  and  ShortaDa,  whoee  boaoma  stm  glow, 
To  join  Jn  the  conflict  irlth  Ora$aglh<ib6.^ 

Colonel  Richard  Grace,  the  personal  friend  of  Strafford  and  of  Ormonde, 
served  Charles  I.  with  distinguished  reputation  in  England,  and  was  the  last 
person  of  distinction  who  held  out  against  Cromwell  m  Ireland ;  from  which 
ne  passed  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen  into  France,  and  subsequently 
into  Spain,  where  they  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Royal  exiles.  Me  was 
so  highly  esteemed  by  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  that  she  entrusted  the  Duke 
of  York  to  his  sole  care,  when  he  secretly  fled  for  refuge  into  Spain ;  and 
a  letter,  written  in  1658,  is  still  extant,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
thousand  gold  pieces  from  one  of  the  Graces,  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  fugi- 
tives. On  the  Restoration,  Colonel  Richard  Grace  accompanied  the  Royal 
family  to  England,  as  Chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  when  the 
wars  of  1689  broke  out,  **  replacing,"  says  a  late  writer,  **  the  helmet  on 
his  hoaiy  head,  he  discovered  all  his  juvenile  ardour  in  battle,  and  all  that 
contempt  of  fortune  and  of  life,  as  light  in  the  balance  with  duty,  which  he 
had  manifested  in  the  pride  of  his  age.*'  Appointed  Governor  of  the  im- 
portant town  of  Athlone,  he  prepared  to  resist,  with  a  slender  garrison,  the 
immense  and  formidable  army  by  which  he  was  beleagured.  When  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  he  returnea  a  passionate  defiance — **  These  are  my 
temis,"  said  he,  discharging  a  pistol  m  the  air ;  "  these  only  I  will  give  or 
receive ;  and  when  mv  provisions  are  consumed,  I  will  defend  till  I  eat  my 
old  boots."  By  his  neroic  conduct  and  military  talents  he  obliged  the 
enemy  to  raise  the  seige,  and  fell  fighting  in  the  royal  cause,  in  1691. 

1^0  less  faithful  to  the  national  or  royal  cause  was  John  Grace,  Baron 
of  Courtstown,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Confederation  of  1642 ;   hi9 
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that  the  inhabitants  of  the  monasterf  wore  satisfied  with  that  mo^ 
earn  of  knowledge  which  we  hare  inherited  tnm  them.  Hwery 
aaoie  entered  in  their  registiy  at  its  entiy  had  its  own  pecdliar  his- 
tory, and  tiiat  history  was  preserved  in  the  tradftions  of  tiiBduipter- 

cfttate,  confiscated  by  the  rej^cides,  wss  restored  by  Cromwell,  as  a  token 
of  personal  admiration  for  his  manly  and  generous  enemy,  who  never  fiuled 
to  perform  the  offices  of  humanity,  even  to  the  soldiers  who  were  in  arms 
against  him.  In  1686,  this  brave  and  good  man  was  appointed  High  Sheriff 
and  Lieutenant-GoTemor  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny ;  and,  in  three  jean 
afterwards,  he  represented  the  same  County  in  Parliament.  On  the  Rero- 
lution,  he  raised  and  equipped  a  resiment  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  hone,  at 
his  own  expense,  for  the  service  of  King  James,  whom  he  further  asaisted 
with  monejr  and  plate,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  jPossessing  a  high  character  and  great  local  influence,  ne  was 
early  solicited,  with  splendid  promises  of  favour,  to  Join  William's 
party ;  but  yielding  to  the  strong  impulse  of  hononble  roelings,  he  in- 
stantly, on  perusing  the  proposal  to  tms  effect  from  one  of  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg  s  emissaries,  seized  a  card  accidentally  lying  near  him,  and  re- 
turned this  indignant  answer  upon  it — *'  Go,  tell  your  master  I  despise  h» 
offer ;  tell  him  that  honor  and  conscience  are  dearer  to  a  gentleman  than 
all  the  wealth  and  titles  a  prince  can  bestow."  The  card,  which  he  sent 
uncovered  by  the  bearer  of  the  rejected  offer,  happening  to  be  the  six  of 
hearts,  is  to  this  day  very  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "  Grace's  oard/* 
in  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  This  gulant  soldier  died  in  1690 ;  his  regiment, 
however,  found  a  fitting  commander  in  his  son,  Robert  Grace,  under  whom 
it  p^ormed  prodigies  of  valor.  At  the  unequal  battle  of  Augfarim,  where 
15,000  badlv  arm^  Irish  made  such  a  gallant  stand  against  upwards  of 
30,000  of  the  finest  troops  of  Europe,  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  "  Grace's 
Regiment"  evinced,  we  are  told,  a  patriotic  devotion  that  miffht  dignify  a 
Spurtan  band.  *  *  Of  that  fine  body,  selected  from  the  flower  of  the  yeuth  of 
Oraet^M  comUty,  not  fifty  returned  to  their  homes,  whore  they  were  re- 
ceived with  scorn  and  reproaches,  till  their  chieftain's  testimony  confirmed 
their  claim  to  the  same  heroic  intrepidity  which  had  distinguished  their 
fiillen  comrades.  The  plaintive  strains  excited  by  this  event  were  the  as- 
pintions  of  a  whole  people ;  they  are  still  preserved,  and  still  elevate  the 
peasant's  heart  vrith  sentmients  of  hereditary  pride  and  national  feeling.'* 
In  consequence  of  their  unshaken  loyalty  to  their  unfortunate  Sovereign, 
in  times-~ 

'*  When  tresMHi  bsiM  her  bloody  snn,  and  maddniS  rsvnd  tiie  land,* 
the  Graces  were  stripped,  bv  forfeitures,  of  a  great  portion  of  their  ancient 
extensive  possessions.  "  Thus,  after  a  period  of  nearly  five  centuries  and 
a  half,  during  which  the  house  of  Butler  alone  was  paramount  to  that  of 
Grace,  the  existence  of  the  latter,  as  a  Kilkenny  family,  may  be  said  to  ter- 
minate, as  the  small  estate  of  Holdenstown  is  the  only  property  they  at 
present  possess  there.  Henceforth  they  are  to  be  heard  of  in  the  Queen's 
County,  where  the  representative  of  the  Ballylinch  branch  became  seated  ; 
and  his  descendant  is  now,  by  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Courtstown,  the 
head  of  the  family." 

In  latter  times,  the  Graces  became  connected  by  marriage  with  the  most 
noble  families  of  England,  and  have  been  highlv  distinguished  fagr  theb  at- 
tachment to  literature  and  the  fine  ifrts.  Sheffield  Grace,  F.8.A.,  has 
left  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  elegant  learning  and  munificence  in  his 
privately  printed  *'  Memoin  of  the  Family  of  Grace,  1822,"  a  magnificently 
lUustratea  work,  and  the  only  piece  of  Irish  family  history  extant. 
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room  and  of  the  doister.  From  the  foonder  of  the  house  and  the 
giver  of  broad  buds,  to  the  beqneather  of  a  oope  and  the  increaaer 
of  their  holiday  pittance,  all  their  bene&etorB  had  their  places  in  ^e 
gratefol  memory  of  the  brotherhood;  and  the  novice  and  the  lay- 
brother  wero  often  told  why  this  baron  bestowed  the  rich  farm,  and 
why  it  was  leased  to  snch  a  knight;  why  this  lady  founded  an  altar 
and  a  chaplaincy;  and  why  snch  a  bnrgess  was  commemorated  with 
a  double  lection.  Every  name  in  the  registry  was  made  the  text 
of  some  grave  homily^  or  recalled  some  story,  kept  alive,  not  only  by 
being  repeated  on  every  recnning  anrnversary,  among  the  habitnal 
sitters  round  the  refectory  fire,  and  amongst  the  pticers  in  the  ckns* 
ters,  but  by  being  told  to  the  knights  and  sqmres  who  used  the 
monastery  as  an  inn,  and  to  the  pilgrims  and  visitors  from  other 
religions  houses,  who  there  claimed  charitable  hospitaHty.^' 

This  work  of  Grace,  forming  the  firet  of  the  Society's  series  of  tiie 
Latin  Annals  of  Ireland,  has  been  admirably  transited  and  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Butler,  who  is  deeply  versed  in  the  original 
sources  of  Anglo-Irish  history. 

An  insult  offered  to  Gongal,  Prince  of  Ulster,  at  a  banquet  held  by 
Donal,  King  of  Irdand,  in  his  newly  erected  fort  of  Dun  na  n-Qtdh^ 
or  the  **  Dun  of  the  Spears,''  on  the  south  dde  of  the  river  Boyne, 
near  the  great  Pagan  tumulus  of  Dowth,  is  supposed  to  have  led  to 
the  battle  fought  A.D.  637i  at  Magh  Bath  (the  Plain  of  the  Rath)  or 
Moira,  in  the  county  of  Down;  in  which,  according  to  the  prediction 
of  St.  Colnmba,  a  large  number  of  Britons,  Picts,  and  Albanian  Scots 
were  defeated  by  the  men  of  Erin,  after  a  sanguinary  engagement  for 
six  days.  '*Tlus,"  says  a  learned  writer  of  the  last  centuiy,  **is  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  Scottish  history;  and  yet,  through  the 
destruction  of  records,  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  the  hitter  historians 
of  North  Britain  were  strangers  to  it"  The  bardic  accounts  of  this 
battle,  and  of  the  banquet  by  which  it  was  caused,  form  the  third 
of  the  Society's  volumes.*  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  historic  value  of  such  documents;  the  numerous  particulars  they 
contain  of  the  mannen  and  customs  of  the  old  Celtic  tribes,  together 

*  ne  Banquet  of  Dun  na  n-Gtdh,  and  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath  ;  an  an- 
cient Hiitoricat  Tate.    Now  frUjpubUMhed,fr<m  a  MS.  m  the  Libraty  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  With  a  TYanelatioti  and  Notee,  bgJohn  0*Danooan. 
Dublin :  for  the  Irish  Arcfanologicai  Society.   1842. 
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with  their  minnte  deecriptioiis  of  peraons,  costnmes,  arans,  and  aH 
other  detulfl  oonnected  with  the  events  to  which  they  rdate,  are  so 
interestmg  and  important,  that  we  trust  our  literaiy  andqnaries  will 
see  the  propriety  of  directing  their  attention  to  the  poblication  of  a 
series  of  the  andent  historic  tales*  of  the  Irish,  nnmbers  of  which 
are  still  preserved,  signally  disproving  the  flippant  assertion,  thai  no 
materials  exist  for  a  civil  history  of  the  ooontry,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Anglo-Normans. 

*  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  Irish  historic  tales  is  the 
••  Tain  60  CuaUgne,"  or  *'  Narration  of  the  Cattle-spoil  of  Collon."  in  tlie 
present  County  of  Louth.     This  document,  according  to  Mr.  Curry,  is  as 
old  ss  the  seTenth  century,  as  u  evident  from  the  chanu:ter  of  the  language, 
manners,  customs,  and  hiabits  of  the  people  mentioned  in  it ;  and  it  con- 
tains no  reference  whatever  to  anything  Cnristian.  A  fine  copy  of  tUs  tract 
is  preserved   in  the  **Leabhar  na  k-Uidkre,"  or  the  '*Book  of  the  Dun 
Cow,"  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Iri^  Academy.      This  *  Book* 
was  written  early  in  the  twelfth  centuiy ;  the  writer  of  it  died  in  the  year 
1]06»  and  he  only  compiled  it  from  other  works,  which  he  quotes;  as,  for 
instance,  the  "  Book  of  Drom  Sneacht,"  compiled  before  A.D.  400;  the 
•^Ludfhar  Bmdke*'  or  ••  Yellow  Book  of  Slane  -,    the  ••  Book  of  Glengiveo," 
and  others.     The  *'  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,*'  (so  called,  because  the  vellum 
on  which  part  of  it  is  written  was  made  from  the  hide  of  the  Dmm  Com  ot 
8t.Ciaran  of  Clonmacnois,}  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  clan  of  O'Donel 
of  DonegaL     There  is  a  memorandum  in  the  book  itself,  written  in  the 
year  19&,  which  says  that  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  O'Conor  of 
Sligo,  and  that  he  had  obtained  it  in  ransom  for  John  O'Docharty,  chieftain 
of  Ardmire,  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  whom  he   had  taken  prisoner. 
There  is  also  a  subsequent  entry,  written  in  1470^  which  says — **  Pray  for 
Hugh  O'Donnel,  who  forcibly  took  this  book  firom  the  men  of  Connacht, 
after  they  had  held  it  during  the  reip^ns  of  ten  Kings  of  Sligo."  **  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented,"  says  the  late  erudite  George  Ellis,  "  that  the  Irish  anti- 
quaries should  neglect  to  give  us  a  series  of  their  ancient  popular  tales, 
with  a  simple  and  literal  English  translation."      Such  a  publication  would, 
we  may  observe,  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  European  romantie 
fiction,  the  origin  of  which  has  b^n  hitherto  conjecturally,  and,  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted, without  sufficient  foundation,  ascribed  by  Mallet  and  Percy  to  the 
Danes,  and  by  Salmasius  and  Warton  to  the  Saracens.    Documents  are, 
however,  preserved,  written  at  a  very  remote  period,  which  tell  us  that "  the 
four  higher  orders  of  the  Irish  poets,  namely,  the  OUamh^  Jbaitth^  C&,  and 
Cano,  were  obliged  to  have  seven  times  fifty  chief  glories,  and  twice  fifty  J116- 
Biories,  to  repeat  for  kings  and  chieftains."   The  subjects  of  the  chief  stories 
were  demolitions,  cattle-spoils,  courtships,  battles,  caves,  voyages,  traffedies, 
feasts,  sieges,  adventures,  elopements  and  plunders.   The  particular  titles  of 
of  these  tales  are  given  in  a  vellum  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  now 
in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Dublin.     The  foreign  philologists,  it 
may  be  adde<l,  have  been  unable  satisfactorily  to  decide  on  the  etymon  of 
the  name  of  the  species  of  romance  called  lot,  which,  according  to    Le 
Grand,  diflered  from  the  "  Fabliaux,"  in  being  interspersed  with  musical 
interludes.     This  word  seems,  however,  to  correspond  exactly  with  the 
Celtic  noun  kun  ^pronounced  lee),  which  is  applied  bv  the  native  Irish  to 
compositions  similar  to  those  referred  to  by  the  French  writer. 
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Dymmok's  "  Treatice''*  foraishes  ns  with  an  exceUent  account  of 
the  state  of  the  oonntiy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  mxteenth  centuy, 
and  contains  some  valnable  statistical  information  relative  to  the 
nnml^r  of  the  English  and  native  forces.  The  original  jonmals  ap- 
pended of  the  military  operations  in  the  year  1599)  form  excellent 
connterparts  to  the  history  of  the  same  events  given  by  the  Irish 
annalists. 

The  short  annals,!  said  by  Ware  to  have  been  compiled  at  the 
Abbey  of  Moltifeman,  in  Westmeath,  extend  to  the  year  1^64,  and 
are  generally  believed  to  be  the  oldest  Latin  annals  of  Ireland 
extant. 

Of  the  nnmerons  unpublished  Irish  legislative  enactments,  one  of 
the  greatest  importance,  in  its  own  day,  and  probably  still  the  most 
interesting  to  the  student  of  our  history,  is  the  celebrated  '^Statute} 
of  Kilkenny;"  so  called  from  having  been  enacted  at  a  parliament 
held  in  that  town,  in  the  year  1367,  hj  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
second  son  of  Edward  the  Third  of  England.  The  object  of  this 
statute  was  to  regulate  the  internal  government  of  the  English 
colony,  and  to  arrest  the  decay  into  which  the**  Pale'*  ^  was  rapidly 
idling.  For  at  this  period,  says  our  authority,  **  many  of  the  English 
of  the  sdd  land,  forsaking  the  English  language,  manners,  modes  of 
riding,  laws  and  usages,  Uve  and  govern  themselves  according  to 
the  manners,  ftshion,  and  language  of  the  Irish  enemy;  and  also 
have  made  divers  marriages  and  alUances  between  themselves  and 
the  Irish  enemy  aforesaid;  whereby  the  sidd  land  and  the  liege 
people  thereof  the  English  language,  the  allegiance  due  to  our  lord 
the  Kng,  and  the  English  laws,  these  are  put  in  subjection  and 

*  A  DreaHee  of  Ireland,  hy  John  Dymmok.  Novo  firttpMidudf  from  a 
Mamueript  preterved  in  the  BrittMh  Muaeum.  With  Notee,  hv  tM  Rev. 
IHehard  BuOer,  A,B,,  M.KLA,    Dublin :  for  the  I.  A.  8.  1842. 

t  Annaltt  de  Monte  Femandi  (Annab  of  MMfeman),  Edited  by  AqniUa 
Smith,  M.D.,  M.RJ.A.    Dublin :  for  the  L  A.  8.  1842. 

X  A  Statnte  of  the  fortieth  jfear  of  King  Edward  III,,  enacted  in  a 
Parliament,  hMin  Kitkennf,  A.  D,  \iffl,  before  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Lord  iJentenant  oflrehnJL  Now  fret  printed,  from  a  Manuscript  in  the 
Library  of  Hie  Grace  the  Ar^biihop  of  Canterbury,  Lambeth ;  with  a 
TVanetation  and  Notee,  by  Jamee  Hardiman,  MR,I,A.  Dublin :  for  the 
Irish  Archaeological  Society.   1843. 

§  The  Pale,  so  frequently  referred  to,  was  the  small  tract  around 
Dublin ;  and  the  only  portion  of  Ireland  in  which,  tDl  the  serenteenth 
century,  the  English  power  was  fully  acknowledged. 
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decayed,  and  tbe  Irish  enemy  exailed  and  raised  up,  oontiazy 
to  reason.''  AH  conuneroe  and  oonnectioDs  with  the  natiyea  wcr 
aocoidingly  r^doed  penal,  and  in  fiust,  the  ''Staiato  of  KUkennj** 
may  be  regwded  as  an  open  declaration  of  perpetnal  hostility  againat 
the  persons,  language,  and  customs  of  the  Irish;  a  measure  ^Hiidi  the 
Bnj^ish  gorenmient  was  totally  incompetent  to  enforce.  The  very 
town  of  Kilkenny,  in  which  the  Parliament  sat,  bdng  for  its  own 
protection,  obliged  to  pay  a  heayy  annnal  tribvte  to  the  snnomiSttg 
native  chieftains;  and  the  prindpal  Anglo-Norman  Nobles  contimied 
to  contract  fiiendsh^>  and  alliances  with  the  Irish*  And,  says  the 
contemporary  native  writer,  ^*  the  old  chieftains  of  Erin  prospered 
nnder  those  princely  English  lords,  who  were  our  chief  mlera,  snd 
who  had  ^yen  up  their  foreignness  for  a  pore  mind,  their  sv^neas  for 
good  manners,  their  stobbomess  for  sweet  mildness,  and  who  had 
relinqmshed  thdr  perverseness  for  hospitality." 

Mr.  James  Hardiman's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manu- 
script Irish  records  eqaUed  him  to  iUnstrate  this  singalar  ^^Statate'' 
in  a  most  attractire  and  interesting  manner;  his  annotations  forcibly 
demonstrate  the  valoe  and  imp<Hrtance  of  ancient  legal  docomeola 
as  materials  for  a  conntiy's  history. 

Hy-Many*  or  Maine's  territory,  extended  in  ancient  times  from 
Glontnskert,  near  LAnesborongh,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
southwards  to  the  boundaiy  of  Thomond  or  the  county  of  Gkre,  and 
firom  Athlone  westwards,  to  Safin  and  Athenry,  in  the  present 
county  of  Galway.  This  district  took  its  name  from  the  chieftaiB 
Maine  ^Mor^^'  or  <<  the  Great,''  head  of  a  colony  whidi,  in  the  fifth 
centuy,  migrated  firom  Oriel  in  Ulster,  sdzed  the  territoiy  referred 
to,  and  reduced  its  old  Fir-Bolgic  or  Bdgic  inhabitants  to  serritnde. 
The  semi-mythic  account  of  this  migration,  giyen  in  the  life  of  Saint 
GreaUan,  patron  of  Hy-Many,  is  a  most  singular  and  interesting 
illustration  of  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  the  old  Irish  dans. 

The  Clan  Kelly,  chief  tribe  of  this  re^on,  took  its  name  from 
Mune's  descendant  CeOachj  (L  e.,  the  church  founder,)  who  flourished 

*  The  Trihn  and  CuBioau  of  Hy-Mam,  commonhi  called  O" Kelt's  Cmmiry, 
Nowfirtt ptdfUshedfivm  the  Booh  of  £eean,  a  ManuacrqU  in  the  LiJbrmof 
the  Royat  Irish  Academy  ;  with  a  Trantlation  and  Notes,  and  a  Mtq>  pfSM- 
Many,  hjf  John  O'DcnotJon.    Dublin :  for  the  Irish  Archieol.  Society.  18& 
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in  tbe  ninth  centnry;  the  present  i^peDation  O'Kelly  being  a  cor* 
rnption  of  the  Celtic  words  Ui  CeBaight  signifying  literBUy,  the 
descendants  of  Gellach. 

The  other  chief  families  of  Hy-Manj,  Mac  Eochada  or  Eeogb,* 
O'Madden,  (yNeachtain  or  Nag^ten,  O'Maeilalaidh  or  LaUy,  Mac 
Aedhagain  or  Egan,  and  Mac  Gnumhin  or  Mac  Nevin,  held  certain 
hereditary  offices  nnder  the  head  of  the  district;  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  docunent  before  ns  is  that  which  gives  the 
details  of  the  singular  Celtic  government  and  lawsof  CKelly's 
Conntry,"  before  the  coming  of  the  stranger.  Of  the  many  eminent 
men  spnmg  from  the  chief  family  of  this  district,  we  may  mention 
Colonel  Charles  O'KeUy,  a  distingnished  officer,  and  author  of  the 
"  MacaricB  E(cddiumj**  noticed  at  page  452  of  the  present  paper. 
Sir  William  O'Kelly,  of  Anghrim,  who  was  appointed  in  16999  by 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  to  the  chairs  of  Philosophy  and  History,  and 
chosen  by  the  Austrian  states,  as  head  of  their  new  College  at 
Vienna;  Connt  Palatine,  Eing-at-arms,  and  Poet-Lanreat,  to  three 
snccessive  Emperors*  Baron  O'Eelly,  of  the]  branch  of  Lisgallen, 
was  Major*  General  nnder  the  famous  Marshal  Count  Daun,  at  whose 
victory  over  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  on  1 8th  June,  17579 
in  the  battle  of  Cotchemitz,  or  Eolin,  the  Irish  Major-General  was 
selected  by  the  Austrian  Marshal,  to  carry  the  account  of  his  success 
to  Vienna.!  Count  O'Eelly  of  Aughrim,  "anden  employe  du  Conseil 
Su^MPeme  de  Noblesse  du  Royaume  des  Pays  Bas,"  has  displayed 
much  degant  erudition  in  his  "Essu  historique  sur  Tlrlande,"  pub- 
lidied  at  Brussells,  in  1837. 

The  family  of  Lally  de  Tollendal,^  so  cdebrated  in  modem  history^ 

*  The  father  of  our  eloquent  member  for  Athlone  is  at  present  the 
prindpal  re[>reBentatiTe  of  tms  once  powerful  clan. 

f  Tnis  eminent  oflBcer  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  died  in  1767-  His  wife,  we  may  here  remark,  was  the  Coun- 
tess de  Marcolini,  a  favorite  of,  and  maid  of  honor  to,  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa ;  her  only  daughter,  Mademoiselle  O'Kelly,  was  one  of  the  youth- 
fill  companions  of,  or  m  other  words,  brought  up  with,  the  daughter  of 
the  empress,  Marie  Antoinette  (afterwards  Queen  of  France^,  and  finally 
married  hc»r  own  cousin,  le  Comte  de  MarcolinL  As  a  curious  specimen 
of  minute  investigation  and  research,  we  would  desire  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Note  ii.  of  Mr.  (TCallaghan's  **  MacaruB  Ejcddittm,**  in  which  a  list  is  given 
of  all  the  officers  of  the  name  of  O*  Kelly  in  the  army  of  Eine  James. 

X  The  head  of  this  family,  an  officer  in  the  Irish  army  of  Bang  James  II. 
retired  to  France  aflter  the  Capitulation  of  Limerick.    His  son,  the  Count 
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deseended  torn  the  old  warlike  sept  of  (yMadlalaidh  (O^MtMalbf), 
of  Hy-Many,  and  took  its  title  from  the  casUe  of  Tolendal  (Ttdac^ 
na  Daloy  or  The  HiU  of  the  Meeting),  four  miles  from  Tnam.  Hiat 
enlightened  philanthropist,  the  Rev.  Samnd  Madden,  fonnder  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  of  the  '*  Madden  Premioms,''  for  the  en- 
conragement  of  learning  in  the  UniverBEty  of  Dublin,  and  ''  whose 
name,**  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  Ireland  ought  to  honour,"  is  supposed  to 
faaye  also  descended  from  one  of  the  old  tribes  of  '^  O'Kelly's  coontcy.'' 
He  was,  indeed,  a  worthy  representatiYe  of  Owen  O'Madden,  head  <^ 

Lally  de  Tollendal,  became  Viceroy  of  India,  and  Grand  Croes  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Esprit.  In  1760  he  maintained  for  eiffht  months  the  town  of 
Pondicherry  against  the  English,  under  their  gallant  Irish  General,  Sir  Em 
Coote,  to  whom  he  capitulated,  after  exerting  evenr  expedient  which  skill 
or  Talour  could  suggest.  In  1766,  the  Count  de  Tollendal  was,  by  an  in- 
fiunous  and  illegal  amt,  hurried  to  the  scaffold,  with  m<Mre  Uian  txw^gt 
barbarity.  His  son,  who  at  that  period  was  studying,  under  the  name 
of  Trophime,  at  the  College  d'  Harcourt,  was  only  acquainted  with  the 
secret  of  his  birth  at  the  very  moment  he  was  about  to  be  deprived  <d 
his  parent.  On  this  painful  subject  he  expresses  himself  as  follows: — 
*'  Je  n'ai  ap^ris  le  nom  de  ma  m^re  que  [>ius  de  quatre  ans  aprds  1*  ayoir 
perdue,  celui  de  mon  pdre,  qu'  un  seul  jour  arant  de  le  perdre ;  j'ai 
couru  pour  lui  porter  mon  premier  hommage  et  mon  etemel  adieu,  pour 
lui  faire  entendre  au  moins  la  Toix  d'un  fils  parmi  les  cris  de  ses  lx>ur- 
reaux,  pour  Tembrasser  du  moins  sur  Y  echanud  oii  il  allait  perir.  J'ai 
couru  Tunement — on  avait,  h&te  I'instant.  Je  n'ai  plus  trouve  mon  pdre ; 
je  n'ai  yu  oue  la  trace  de  son  sang.**  After  this  dreadful  event  younr  Lally 
continued  for  some  time  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  same  college,  under  the 
inspection  of  his  cousin,  Mademoiselle  Dillon.  Havinff  conceived  the  de- 
termination to  obtain  the  reversal  of  his  fsther's  attainder,  he  unceasingly 
pursued  that  object,  and  finally  succeeded.  His  eloquence,  filial  piety,  SA 
the  energy  of  his  pleadings,  faiaving  interested  in  his  favour  the  most  illus- 
trious persons  of  his  time,  and  amongst  the  rest  Voltaire,  who  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  his  friend's  success,  became  reanimated  for  an  instant,  on  the 
bed  of  death,  and  wrote  the  following  billet  to  Lallv : — 

"  Le  mourant  ressusdte  en  apprenant  cette  grande  nouvelle:  il  embraaw 
bien  tendrement  M.  de  Lally ;  it  voit  que  le  roi  est  le  dMenseur  de  la  justice, 
il  mourra  content — 2Q  Mai,  177S."  These  were  the  last  lines  ever  ^nned 
hj  the  {preat  French  author,  "  who,**  says  a  late  writer,  **  was  ever  a  friend  to 
wtue  m  distress." 

Lally  Tollendal  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  early  and  rational  friends  of  free- 
dom in  France.  Endeavouring  to  arrest  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution,  in 
preparing  which  he  had  been  no  inconsiderable  actor,  be  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  Mirabeau  himself,  to  whom  he  addressed  that  memorable  sentence — 
**  On  pent  avoir  de  I'esprit  de  grandes  idees,.et  Hre  un  tyran."  We  will 
not  here  further  pursue  the  history  of  this  illustrious  descendant  of  the 
old  Irish  clan  of  the  "  O'MuUallys  of  the  heavy  bl(ws."  He  died  in  1890^  a 
Peer  of  France  and  Member  of  the  Royal  French  Acaderav,  of  whidi,  we 
are  told,  he  was  a  distinguished  ornament,  both  from  the  high  merit  of  his 
numerous  literary  productions,  as  well  as  from  his  splendid  oratorical 
talents. 
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the  tribe  in  the  fourteenth  centniy,  and  who,  according  to  the  old 
Iriah  chronicler,  was  famed  for  ^  the  splendonr  of  his  hosptality  to 
the  great  and  the  hmnUey  for  there  was  not  a  house  which  the 
English  chieftains  wished  more  to  frequent  than  the  honse  of  Owen, 
from  their  knowledge  alike  of  his  tmth  and  hospitalitj,  and  from 
the  splendonr  of  his  mansion  to  receive  them;  for  this  £ur  prince 
erected  for  a  habitation  a  strong  castle  of  stone  and  fine  timber,  the 
like  of  which  had  not  been  erected  bj  any  snb-chief  in  Erin.  He 
also  repaired  the  chnrches  of  the  conntiy  in  general,  and  he  tanght 
tmth  to  its  chieftams,  and  kept  his  people  from  treachery  and  fra- 
tricide, and  checked  thdr  evil  customs  and  dissensions,  and  tanght 
charity  and  humanity  in  his  goodly  districts." 

The  Mordloge*  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  contdns  a  catalogue 
of  the  Tarious  benefactors  to  that  monastic  institution,  before  the 
Beformation,  arranged  according  to  the  dajn  of  the  year  on  which 
their  deaths  took  place.  In  general  the  gifts  bestowed  are  parti- 
cularized, and  afibrd  curious  information  relative  to  the  sodal 
state  of  the  people.  The  donations  consisted  of  houses,  lands, 
vestments,  plate,  and  money.  A  few  of  the  entries  mail  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  **  Mortiloge."  Gerald, 
Earl  of  Eildare,  we  are  told,  presented,  among  other  articles,  his 
best  cloak,  of  purple  cloth  of  gold,  to  make  vestments.  John  Dow- 
gan,  merchant,  bequeathed  a  silver  bowl,  weighing  twenty-two 
ounces,  with  directions  to  have  it  fieuhioned  into  a  chalice;  and 
Thomas  Montayng  restored,  without  payment,  the  Mass*book  of  St. 
Mary's  chapel,  which  had  been  pledged  with  him  for  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  four  pence. 

All  the  gifts  were  carefully  registered  and  the  prayers  of  the 
community  offered  regularly  for  the  welfare  of  the  pious  donors* 
'*  Nor  was  it  only  gratitude,  and  the  wish  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
their  house  before  the  visitors,  that  induced  the  monks  to  fill  up  in 
conversation  the  bare  outline  of  their  registers  with  traditional  his- 

•  The  Book  of  Obits  and  Martyrology  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
Eofy  TVmtfv,  common^  called  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  Editedj  from  the 
Original  Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinitit  College,  IhMn,  by  John 
Clarke  Crosthwaite,  AM.,  of  Trinity  College,  Uublin,  Rector  of  St,  Mary- 
at-Hill,  and  St,  Andrew  ffuhbard,  London.  With  an  Introduction,  by  James 
Henthom  Todd,  D.D.,  V.P.KLA.,  Fellow  of  Tnmty  College,  Dublin. 
DubUn:  for  the  I.  A.  S.  1844.  ^        -^  ;f 

2g 
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lories;  many  of  thfim  had  the  ainmg  interest  of  rehtiooBbip,  or  of 
milj  dfl|>endeiioe»  ooimected  with  the  nameB  recorded;  and  it 
pleasant  to  tdl  how  their  fiithen  had  fi>ii^  in  the  batde  in  which 
their  henefiutor  was  killed,  whose  tomh  was  in  the  choir,  and  whoae 
death  was  in  the  Mortiloge*  With  respect,  then,  to  occurrences  in 
its  own  neighbonriiood,  or  referring  to  its  q>ecial  beiiefiu:ton»  the 
date  and  the  snocession  was  almost  all  that  was  wanted  bj  the  in- 
mates of  a  religious  house,  and  these  were  supplied  bj  the  driest  of 
their  chronicles ;  the  cloister  tradition  sopplied  the  rest,  giving  to  tbe 
merest  ontline  fulness  of  detul  and  depth  of  colouring.^' 

The  Martyrolog7  is  an  abridgement  of  Ado's,  that  in  general  use 
at  the  period,  among  religious  orders,  with  the  addition  of  serenl 
Irish  saints;  this,  to  us  the  most  important  part  of  the  work,  has 
been  fiilljr  and  admirably  illnstratod  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Todd,  from 
the  Irish  manuscript  sources,  and  eq>ecially  from  the  singular  doca- 
ment  known  as  the  Festology  of  St.  Oengns  Cde  Ds,*  or,  ^  Oengusy 
the  Servant  of  OocL** 

In  the  introduction  we  find  a  vast  amount  of  hagiographical  eru- 
dition, iprithout  which  many  portions  of  the  compilation  would  be  of 
llttie  service  to  the  ordinary  student.  The ''  Book  of  Christ  Church" 
is  the  only  Irish  monastic  ritual  yet  published:  the  typography  of 

*  This  is  a  metrical  account  of  the  lives  of  Irish  Saints,  compiled  io  the 
ninth  century  by  Oeng^,  who  was  for  some  time  a  monk  of  the  celebrated 
Abbey  of  Tamhlacht,  or  Tallaght,  near  Dublin,  and  wassumamed  CeU  £>e^ 
(or  Servant  of  God,}  from  his  great  devotion  and  sanctity.  The  Felire  is 
written  in  RimiHard  (the  high-pointed  metre)  consisting  of  six  syllables  in 
every  verse,  or  twelve  in  every  half  rami  or  quatrain.  Of  this  kind  of  verse 
there  are  three  different  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  more 
ancient  Irish  poets.  Oengus  was  the  author  of  many  other  works  relating 
to  the  historv  of  the  Saints  of  Ireland,  *•  all  of  whlch,^'  says  Dr.  Todd,  "  are 
still  extant,  but,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  country,  extant  only  in  manuscripts, 
which.  Ml  another  generatwm,  wili  probmhfy  become  iUegOie,  or  at  katt  the 
ample  meane  we  wjwpotMeufor  iliuetrating  and  tranaiaiina  them  wiU  be  as- 
rious^  duniniMhedt  if  not  wholfy  lott"  The  researches  of  the  Secretary  of 
our  Archaeological  Society  have  lately  brought  to  light  a  manuscript  copj 
of  high  antiquity,  and  in  beautiful  preservation,  of  that  important  work, 
which  has  caused  so  much  discussion,  entitled  **  Sahair  na  Matm,**  or  the 
'*  Psalter  of  the  Poems,"  the  publication  of  which  would  be  of  the  highest 
talue  to  the  lexicographer  and  the  philologist. 

Oengus  Cele  De  is  commemorated  in  the  Irish  calendar  on  the  I8th  Fe- 
bruary, and  is  one  of  the  many  native  Saints  of  the  old  Irish  church.  He 
must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  "Me  Culdeen,**  "  who,'*  says  Bishop 
Keith,  **  were  apparently,  from  Columba's  time  to  the  twelfth  century,  the 
only  monks  and  clergy  in  Scotland,  and  ail  Irish" 
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this  Yolame  is  th6  most  exqniatte  speoimen  of  the  art,  hitherto  exe- 
cuted in  Ireland;  and  its  calendars  and  nibrics  rival  in  beauty  and 
brilliancy  the  productions  of  the  world-fiimed  press  of  Hamcq,  of 
Mechlin. 

The  Priory  of  «<A11  Hallows"  oi"  All  Sdnts,  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  by  the  notorious  Dermod  Mac  Murohad,  l^g  of 
Ldnster,  stood  on  the  groimd  now  occupied  by  the  University  of 
Dublin.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  hi  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  that  king  granted  the  buildings  and  site  of  this  estab- 
lishment  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  who,  in  1592,  transferred  it  to 
thdr  Airchbishop^  Adam  Loftus,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  tJni- 
vernty,  then  and  mnce  styled  "  the  College  of  the  Holy  ahd  Undi- 
vided Trinity,  near  Dublin.*'  The  documents  printed  in  the  volume 
befbre  ns^  relate  exclusively  to  the  property  and  afikirs  of  the  monas* 
tery,  and  must  ever  prove  deeply  interesting  to  the  kx^  antiquarian. 
The'present  banmies  of  Oarra,  Erris,  and  Tirawly,  in  the  Golmty 
of  Mayo^  and  the  barony  of  Tireragh,  in  the  County  of  Sligo,  were 
formerly  known  as  Tir  FhiachrcKhi  or  Threragh,t  ngnifyiHg  the 
Land  of  the  Sons  of  Fiachra,  who  was  kmg  of  Counacht  in  the  fourth 
century. 

Thb  territory  was  orighially  possessed  by  the  clans  of  O'Dowda, 
(ySfaaughnessy,  O^Clerigh,  and  Mac  Blrbis:  the  two  latter  families 
were  the  hereditary  antiquarians  and  historians  of  the  district,  and  to 
their  labours  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  many  of  our 
most  important  historical  documents. 

The  O^Dowdas,  who  take  that  name  from  their  ancestor,  DMida^ 
ngnifying  literaHy  **<%«  Dark  Bero^  were  the  chie&  of  Tireragh; 
and  have  been  ever  distinguished  by  th^  gigantic  stature  and  intre- 
pidity. In  the  last  century,  members  of  this  £imily  were,  for  their 
eminent  militafy  services  abroad,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  in 

*  RegtMtnm  PrioraUliM  OnmitKm  Sandorumiuxta  Dub&n.  Edited,  from  a 
MS.  m  the  Library  of  TViniijf  CoOege,  Ihibim;  wiih  Addition  from  other 
Moureea,  and  Notes  by  the  Bev,  Richard  Butler,  M.R.I.  A.  Dubun  c  for  the 
L  A.  8.  1846. 

t  7%e  Cfenealogies,  Tribee,  and  Customs  of  Hy-JFtachrach,  commonly  called 
CDouMs  CowUry.  Now  first  pubHahed,  from jhe  Booh  o/Lecan^inthe 
Librmofthe  —     -— 

MaeFirbia,  m 
a  Map  of  Hy-Ftaehraeh, 
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Venice  and  in  Gennany.  The  present  r^resentalLres  of  the  dan 
are  Tadhg  or  Thaddieas  O'Dowda,  Esq.,  of  BonnTcomidaii,  in  the 
eonntj  of  Mayo,  and  Robert  O^Dowda,  Esq.,  Be^abnr  of  the  Su- 
preme Conrt  of  Calcutta. 

The  dan  of  O'Shanghnessy,  in  old  times,  hdd  extensiye  posses- 
sions at  and  near  Gort  A  Latin  author  of  the  last  oentmy,  speak- 
ing of  them,  says — ^*  Little  must  he  know  of  Ireland  who  hath  not 
heard  of  the  antiquity,  grandeur,  and  loyalty  of  this  great  fiunily.^ 
Descended  from  Guaire,*  sumamed  the  **  hospitable,"  king  of  Con- 
nacht  in  the  seventh  century,  they  were  ever  remariuble  f<n'  their 
munificence  and  liberality;  and  a  writer  who  travelled  through  Ire- 
and  the  Continent,  in  the  times  of  Charles  the  First,  tells  us,  that 
the  O'Shaughnessys  then  excelled  in  degant  hospitality  all  the  no- 
bility of  Connacht,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Marquis  of  Clan- 
Ricard.  The  lands  of  the  O'ShaugfanessyS)  forfeited  in  consequence 
of  thdr  attachment  to  the  cause  of  King  James  the  Second,  were 
granted,  for  a  term  of  years,  by  William  IIL,  to  Sir  Thomas  Pren- 
dergast,  whose  character  has  been  depicted,  by  Swift,!  in  the  darkest 
colours,  as  a  sordid  betrayer  of  his  friends,  and  a  rdentless  persecutor 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Owing  to  this  loss,  Wil- 
liam O'Shaughnessy  entered  the  French  service,  where  he  died  in 
1 744,  having  attained  to  the  rank  of  Colond.  On  his  death,  his 
cousin,  Colman  O'Shaughnessy,  titular  Bishop  of  Ossory,  essayed  at 
law  to  recover  the  property  of  hia  ancestors.  The  suit  was  continued 
by  his  brother  Robuck,^  whose  son  Joseph,  assisted  by  his  relatives, 
took  forcible  possesdon  of  the  mansion-house  of  Gort;  on  which  oc- 
cadon  the  bdls  of  Atheniy  and  of  Galway  were  rung  for  joy.  The 
whole  dan  believed  that  the  strangers  were  defeated;  and  the  Lrish 
poets  of  the  locality  sung  that  the  rightful  heir  was  restored,  and  that 
the  old  splendour  of  the  O'Shaughnessys  was  about  to  be  renewed  in 
the^halls  of  their  fathers.  This  triumph  was,  however,  but  of  short 
duration:  all  the  efforts  of  the  O'Shaughnessys  were  rendered  abor- 
tive, by  the  influence  of  Prendergast's  representatives,  who 


*  **  Cofial  le  Guture"  *'  Hospitable  as  Oudre,"  is  a  proverb  in  constant 
use  among  the  Irish  peasantry. 

f  See  Uie  "  Legion  Ctubr 

X  This  name  is  a  comii)tion  of  the  Irish  Beabhach,  whidi  is  dmost  syno- 
nymous with  DatM,  and  signifies  one  expert  in  feats  of  arms. 
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obtained  possesion;  and  are  said, for  carrying  on  thdr  snit,  to  have 
borrowed  eight  thousand  pounds  from  Lord  Chancellor  Mansfield, 
which  som  was  charged  on,  and  paid  by,  the  estate.  Havrng  been 
thns  stripped  of  their  inheritance,  the  old  dan  of  O'Shanghnessy  sunk 
into  obscurity.  A  few  months  ago,  the  Gort  property  was  wrested 
from  its  late  proprietors  by  the  *'  Incnmbered  Estates  Commission," 
which  is  effectively  ihlfilling  the  predictions  of  the  Irish  Jacobite 
poets,  who  never  ceased  to  sing  ''that  Providence  wonld  only  suffer 
the  foreign  churls,  who  had  usurped  the  lands  of  the  old  English 
and  of  the  noble  Gaels  of  Erin^  to  hold  thehr  white  mansions  tran- 
siently.'** 

To  the  O'Clerighs  we  owe  many  valuable  Irish  historical  compila- 
tions, one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  work  known  as 
*'  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  so  called  from  the  number  of 
antiquarians  engaged  in  its  production.  This  great  body  of  annab, 
the  most  complete  of  which  any  northern  European  country  can  boast, 
is  the  only  work  extant  which  furnishes  us  with  the  history  of  the 
great  Celtic  tribes  or  fiunilies  who,  from  the  most  remote  times  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  clan  system,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  constituted  the  old  Irish  nation-f— the  vestiges  of 
whose  ancient  greatness  are  still  preserved  in  the  nances  of  almost 
every  hill,  river,  and  townland  in  our  country. 

The  family  of  Mac  Firfois  of  Tireragh  did  infinite  service  to  Celtic 
literature  by  their  collections  of  ancient  legal  and  historical  docu- 
ments, the  most  important  of  which  are,  the  Leahhar  Btadhe^  or 
*'  Yellow  Book,"  the  **  Great  Book  of  Leacan,"  or  Lacken,  and  the 
**  Book  of  Mac  Firbis,**  copies  of  which  invaluable  manuscripts  are 
now  in  the  splendid  library  of  the  Royal  Mah  Academy.    This  race 

*  Thia  sentiment  pervades  all  the  Irish  Jacobite  poems.  The  following 
stanza  is  taken  from  *'  The  Vision  of  Conor  0*Riordan/*  written  about 
17fiO,  to  the  beautiful  Munster  air  of  "  ^  Spealadoir/*  or  •'  The  Mower:  " 

"A  woefbl  day,  a  dismal  hibb, 

Win  overtake  your  foes, 
Qrey  hain,  ttie  cones  of  deep  liate, 

Axid  ilckneas,  and  all  woes! 
Death  will  bestride  tbem  in  the  niffht^ 
Thdr  erery  hope  shall  meet  with  ulght, 
And  God  will  pat  to  utter  flight 

Thttr  loiig>^oyed  repose! 

For  further  illustrations  of  this  feeling  amonff  the  native  Irish,  and 
which  became  extinct  after  the  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Code,  in  1703,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  "  The  PoeU  and  Poetry  of  Mumier,*'  bit  J,  0*Daht. 
12mo.    Dublin:  1850. 
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of  bereditary  historiaiis  became  eztiiict  in  1670»  by  tbe  nraxder  oC 
Doald  Mac  Blibis,  at  Dan-Flin,  la  Sligo.  He  waa  tbe  aviber  of  the 
aocovnt  of  Tiienif^  printed  by  tbe  Inab  AiduKiofpal  Society, 
and  of  many  otber  nnpobfisbed  worksi  wbicb  sbow  bow  deserredlj 
be  baa  been  atykd  tbe  most  learned  Iriab  antiqiary  (d  bia  time- 
One  <d  ibe  moat  intereatbg  portiooa  of  tbe  Tobme  befbse  qa  is  tbaft 
wUcb  treats  of  tbe  ancient  manner  of  inangimtiiig  tbe  Insh  OabC^ 
tttDS^  a  aotiject  bitberto  inTolved  in  tbe  greatest  obacnxity*  Hie 
editor  baa,  bowoTor,  in  bis  i^peadiz,  bioqgbt  together  all  the  bis- 
torio  eridenoe  bearing  on  tbia  cvurioiis  point,*  and  fbUy  snceeeded  ia 
giving  ns  a  view  of  tbe  strange  ceremonies  performed  on  tbe  occasuA 
(^  electing  a  Chief:  ^dbo,  in  times  of  peace,  was  to  govern  tbe  triiie 
aoooiding  to  the  kws  of  the  Brd^OM^  and  under  whose  satin  banner 

*  The  fbllowiiig  poetical  Tenion  of  tlwt  part  of  the  above  vrork  wbidi 
relatet  to  the  iqauffurmtion  of  the  Chief  of  the  O'Neills,  at  tbe  rath  of 
Tulach  Og  (Me  Biii  ef  the  Yauihs),  now  Tullyhawk,  in  Tyrone,  is  fron 
the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Davis,  of  Dublin : — 

**CoBM,  Isok  QB  Om  pomp  wiMn  fhsj  *tatM»m  OVcfQ;* 
The  muter  of  dTiusto— OUagaxi,  CSheU, 
OX^sbsa,  OSaidoa,  OUndin,  tad  all. 
From  gentle  Ard  UUdh  to  mde  Donegal: 
Saint  Patrlckli  nioeenor,  ivMH  IMiopt  taMaeo, 
And  ollavik  and  teebon^  and  minstrels  are  seen, 
Boimd  Tttlaeh  Qa  Rath,  like  beea  In  the  spilng. 
All  swarming  to  noBor  a  ^Tme  Ixiah  King.* 

*'  UniandaUed  he  stands  on  the  Ibot-dhited  rock, 
Like  a  ^pfflar-stOBe*  fixed  against  efery  Shock. 
Bound,  round  Is  tbe  Bath,  on  a  ftr-seeing  hUI; 
'     Uke  his  Memiableis  honor  and  TlgUant  VOL 
The  gr^-beards  are  telling  how  dUefli  bj  the  score 
Have  been  crowned  on  the  *Bath  of  the  Kings*  heretotee; 
While,  crowded,  jti  ordered,  within  its  green  ring, 
Are  the  dynasts  sad  priestly  roand  the  'Trae  IriSh  Kiagr 

"The  chroaioler  read  him  the  Uws  of  the  dan. 
And  pledged  htm  to  bide  by  their  biesslng  and  baa; 
His  tffi&n  and  his  sword  srenabDcUed,  to  show 
Hiat  Vtiey  only  were  meant  for  a  ibreigner  foe; 
A  white  willow  wand  has  been  pat  in  his  hsn4^ 
A  type  of  pore^  upright,  and  geatle  command^ 
While  hienrehs  are  bksSIng,  the  dipper  thqr  fling. 
And  OXyahan  prodsims  him  *  A  TVae  Irish  King.* 

**Thriee  looked  he  to  beaten,  with  thanks  and  with  pfayer— 
Ihrice  looked  to  his  borders  with  sentinel  stare— 
To  the  wares  of  Loch  Neagh,  the  heights  of  Strahan; 

And  thrice  on  his  allies,  and  thriee  on  his  dsa 

One  dash  on  their  badderst— one  morel—thqr  are  stBl— 
What  means  the  deep  pause  cm  the  crest  of  the  hill  ? 
Why  Race  thqr  abore  him?— a  war-eaglet  ^'^t 
Tia  an  amenl-^Huirsh!  Ibr  the  ^TTne  Irish 


"God  aid  him!  Ood  mve  himl— «nd  smtte  on  his  rS^sn— 

The  terror  of  England— ttie  slly  of  Stpeln. 

May  his  sword  be  triumphsnt  o*er  fliwanaffh  arts! 

Be  ms  throne  ever  girt  by  strong  hands  and  true  hearts! 

Hay  the  course  of  his  conquest  run  on  till  he  see 

The  flag  of  Plantagenet  sink  in  the  sea! 

Hay  minstrels  for  ever  his  vtctaries  sing, 

And  sainti  make  the  bed  of  the  *Trwi  IriSh  KingP** 
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the  danamen  were  bound  to  march  to  the  field  of  battle,  when 
«<  their  own  danger  and  the  fear  for  their  poaseaaiona"  diove  *^  the 
noble  tribea  of  sharp-apeara^'  to  take  np  anna  for  the ''  fertile,  warm, 
moaio-lo^g  dd  land  of  Eiul"* 

On  an  incident  recorded  in  thia  woik  Mr.  S.  Fergoson  haa 
foonded  hia  inimitable  ballad  of  the  ^  Webhmen  of  Tirawlj;"  and 
we  may  observe,  that  in  these  old  Lriah  hiatorical  writon  ia  to  be 
foond  a  vast  fond  of  materials  most  attnctire  to  the  accomplished 
balladist;  for  a  oonfirmaticm  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
Mr.  D.  F.  Mac  Carthy'a  admirable  poema,t  entitled  <«  The  Foray  of 
Con  O'Donnel,''  and  ''  The  Voyage  of  St  Brendan;"  and  to  sereral 
exqnisito  verses  on  Irish  subjects,  written  by  the  late  Chirence  Man- 
gan  and  Edward  Walsh. 

This  edition  of  the  treatise  on  Hy-Fiachrach,  the  laigeat  and 
most  elaborately  illustrated  of  the  Society's  Irish  publications, 
would,  had  he  not,  fortunately  for  our  historic  literature,  achieved 
much  greater  woriu,^  be  sufficient  to  entitle  Dr.  John  O^Donovan  to 
the  character  of  the  moat  erudite  Hibemo-Geltic  scholar  and  literaiy 
antiquary  yet  produced  by  thia  country. 

Boderick  O'Flaherty,  **  to  whom,"  says  the  venerable  Charles 
O'Conor,  **  thia  kingdom  cannot  too  much  ezpreaa  its  obligations," 
is  known  to  the  learned  worid  by  his  Latin  volume,  entitled  ^'Ogygia, 
sen  Remm  Hibemicamm  Chrandogia,"  published  in  1685,  and 
dedicated  to  Jamea,  Duke  of  Yoric.  Written  in  an  elegant  and 
vigorous  chissio  style,  the  only  vrotk  of  its  time  which  gives  aoco- 
rate  information  relative  to  the  ancient  histoiy  of  Ireland,  com- 
piled firom  original  manuscripts,  and  exhibiting  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  ancient  and  modem  ages,  this  book 
soon  acquired  a  considerable  reputation,  and  is  qaoted  by  almost 
every  foreign  author  who  treats  of  eariy  Irish  history.  Dr.  Smith, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  Cotton  Library,  commended  our  auUKMr  for 
his  learning  and  accuracy;  as  did  also  that  famous  scholar,  Edward 
Lhnyd,  in  the  preface  to  his  **  Arohssologia.''    Our  ablest  Imtiqua- 

*  Fearfeata  O  C&inte,  Poeta  Hibern.  Ssbc.  zvii. 

t  "Poems  of  D.  F.  M*Carthy.'*  12mo.  DubUn:  1850. 
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liaiiB  rinoe  ihat  time  hare  admitted  that,  in  h,  he  has  giren  ** 
anchorage^  to  Iriah  historj.  **He  has  settled  the  chronology  of  tiie 
Ohristiaii  ages  in  Lnehuid  with  the  greatest  accuracy;  and  even  tbrnt 
of  Scotland  so  predsdy,  that  he  may  justly  be  esteemed  the  first 
chronologer  of  the  affiurs  of  that  kingdom."  Stripped  of  his  property 
by  the  CromweUians,  and  only  able  to  recorer  fire  hmidrod  acres  of 
his  yast  estate,  after  the  Bestoration,  O'Flafaerty  appfied  tlie  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  his  conn^.  Hie 
was,  however,  fortonate  enough  to  possess  the  intimate  friendship  of 
Mac  Firbis  and  Dr.  John  Lynch,  the  two  most  eminent  Irish  anti- 
qoarians  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  manuscript  of  the  <'  Ogygia 
Ohristiana,"  or  annals  of  Ireland  from  the  recq>tion  of  Christianity, 
and  on  which  O'Flaherty  expended  much  time  and  labour,  should 
have  been  lost;  bnt  it  may,  we  trust,  be  yet  brought  to  light — a 
hope  which  is  strengthened  by  the  recollection  that  it  was  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  his  *'  Vindication  of  the  Ogygia^ 
was  recovered,  and  published  by  O'Conor.  The  work  nnder  oor 
oondderation  at  present  is  O'Flaherty's  description  of  H-Iar,  or 
West  Connacht,*  first  published  by  the  Irish  ArchsM^o^cal  Society^ 
and  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  many  similar  chorographical  treatises 
compiled  late  in  the  seventeenth  oentury,  for  the  illnstratiim  of 
Sir  William  Potty's  Survey  of  Ireland.  The  contents  of  this  doea- 
ment  may  be  described  as  follows: — ^  After  a  general  view  of  the 
boundaries,  extent,  and  baronies  of  H-Iar  Gonnacht,  the  author 
defines  its  borders,  beginning  with  Loch  Measg  (Mask),  in  the  north 
of  the  barony  of  Boss,  and  proceeding  by  the  eastern  limits,  towards 
the  south,  including  Lioch  Orbsen  (Corrib),  he  turns  to  the  west  by 
the  bay  of  Galway,  and  thence  continues  northward,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Klllaiy  harbour,  which  flows  inland,  in  the 
direcdon  of  Loch  Measg,  where  he  began.  A  general  description  is 
then  given  of  the  state  and  appearance  of  the  interior;  its  moun- 
tains, mines,  woods,  soil,  rivers,  and  lakes;  the  bays  and  har- 
bours round  the  coast;  the  productions  of  the  country,  as  fish, 

*  A  Chorographical  Description  of  West  or  H-Jar  Connachi,  written  A.D, 
1684,  by  Roderick  a  Flaherty,  author  of  the  <*  Oayqia."  Edited^  from  a 
MS,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  Notes  and  lUustrations^ 
by  James  Hardiman,  M.R.LA.    Dublin :  for  the  I.A.S.  1846. 
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fowl,  beasts,  &c ;  the  rnins  of  andent  churches,  chapels,  and  other 
religions  places;  and  finally,  the  natural  disposition  of  the  natires. 
After  whidi  the  two  great  lakes,  Measg  and  Oibsen,  with  some  of 
the  islands  in  the  latter,  are  particoh&rlj  described;  the  river,  town, 
and  bay  of  Galway;  the  half  barony  of  Ross,  the  barony  of  Moy- 
cnllen,  the  three  islands  of  Aran,  and  the  barony  of  Ballynahinch, 
whidi  completes  the  district." 

The  prindpal  tribe  at  an  early  period  in  Connacht,  was  that  of 
the  Ui  FlaUhbheartttigh  or  sons  of  Fhiherty,  sud  to  descend  from 
Dnach,  the  Pagan  King  of  Connacht,  in  the  third  century,  who 
was  snmamed  Teangumhc^  from  the  dulcet  tones  of  his  voice. 
'*  For,"  says  the  old  Irish  chronider,  ^  the  music  of  the  harp  was 
not  sweeter  than  the  soond  of  his  words."  In  the  nmth  cen- 
tory,  and  for  long  after,  this  dan  dwdt  to  the  east  of  the  great  lake 
Orbsen,  or  Loch  Corrib,  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Moy  Seola,  now 
forming  the  barony  of  Clare,  bat  which  anciently  indaded  the 
district  sarromiding  Uie  present  town  of  Galway.  Here  they  con- 
tinned  to  dwell,  despite  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  surrounding 
septs,  until  the  thirteenth  contury,  when^  having  been  driven  out 
by  the  O'Conors  and  De  Burghs,  they  crossed  Loch  Orbsen,  and 
took  possession  of  these  districts,  extending  from  the  western 
banks  of  that  lake  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  which 
the  name  of  H-Iar,  or  West  Connacht,  has  been  in  after  ages  ex- 
dnsivdy  applied.  There,  in  course  of  time,  they  acquired  greater 
power  than  they  had  ever  attained  in  their  andent  inheritance.* 
Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  their  peninsulated, 
and  then  almost  inaccessible  district,  they  interfered  but  littie  in  the 
external  transactions  of  the  province,  and  lived  on  terms  of  amity 
and  united  defence  with  their  ndghbours,  the  andent  dan  MaSU,  or 
O'Malleys. 

**  Until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,''  says  the  editor,  "the  Eng- 

*The  dan  of  O'Hallortn  wu  intimately  connected  with  that  of  0*Fla- 
bertv,  and  miffrated  with  it  to  lar-Connacht.  From  this  familj  SyWester 
0*HaUonui,  the  eminent  Limerick  surgeon,  and  author  of  several  works  on 
Irish  history,  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  descended.  We  may  add 
that  all  the  Blakes  of  Oalway  are  said  to  descend  from  Richard  Caddie, 
sumamed  Niger  or  Blaeke,  Sheriff  of  Connacht  in  1306,  and  Bailiff  of 
Oalway  under  Richard  De  Burgo,  the  •</}«</  Earl"  of  Ulster,  in  1312. 
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lish  knew  aa  little  of  lar-Oomiacltt,  or  Its  peopie,  as  did  iheir  fae- 
fiithera,  in  (he  dxya  of  Sir  John  ISmdovyie,  of  (he  Ub  of 
Pre8(re  John,  or  (he  men  of  lode."     Leonard,  Lord  Gray,  towanb 
(he  end  of  (he  reign  of  Henry  VUL,  was  the  first  Depsty  of  Inbud 
who  ven(nred  to  iq^proaeh  (heae  western  regions.     With  lum  Hqgk 
O^FIaher(y  en(ered  into  a  coBipac(  to  paj  an  ananal  sun  (o  Hm 
king  of  one  hundred  shillings  and  (me  handred  pence,  andtofiu- 
niah,  when  reqaired,  imtj  well-anned   kerns.     In  the  re^  of 
Elizabeth,  Mnmgh  na  d-tuagh^  or   <<of  the  battle-axes,"  was 
appoin(ed  by  (he  English  as  head  of  (he  O'Flahertys.     His  daas- 
moD,  howerer,  became  alienated  fiom  him  for  joining  **  (he  Qneeoof 
(he  s(nuigerB^"  and  presoming,  under  pretence  of  her  aothority,  whidi 
they  despised,  (o  claim  power  over  Donall,  somamed  Cron,  or  the 
swart^  0'Flah6r(y,  (he  legitimate  chief  of  the  tribe,  whom  dwy 
all  acknowledged.      The  ''Qoeen's  O'Flahaty"  continued  (o  be 
of  considerable  impor(ance  for  some  time,  and  reodv^  (he  hoaov 
of  knighthood,  (o  which  i(  was  con(empla(ed  (o  add  (he  fartha 
digni(y  of  a  peerage;  ba(,  having  los(  his  inflv^ice  wi(h  his  ooos- 
(rymen,  by  his  connection  wi(h  (he  foreigners,  be  was  aUowed  to 
sink  in(o  obscari(y,  without  receiving  the  promised  ennoblement 
In  (he  wars  of  1642,  (he  0'Flaher(yB  joined  (he  vest  of  thdr  oom- 
(rymen  in  (he  royal  or  national  caose,  and  the  oonseqoent  forfdtara 
deprived  (hem  of  (heir  ancien(  property.    In  (he  8even(eett(h  con- 
tory,  (he  entire  temtarj  of  Wes(  Connach(  was  confiscated^  and  aocb 
of  the  0'Flaher(yB  as  survived  war  and  famine  were  (hrown  landless 
on  (he  world.    The  coundy  was  parcelled  oa(,  and  after  (he  Beeto- 
ration  was  gran(ed  (o  several  pa(en(eeB.     The  princ^al  of  (heBO 
were  (he  Earl  of  Clan-Ricaid;   Richard  Martin  of  Dangan;  Jobo 
Browne,  ancestor  of  (he  Marquis  of  Sligo;  (he  Provost  of  Tiuuty 
College,  Dublin;  (he  Archbishop  of  Tnam;  Sir  George  Binghtf"' 
of  Castiebar;  several  descendants  of  (he  weal(hy  bnr|^ierB  of  Gal- 
way,  and  o(hers.    The  mo8(  ex(ensive  of  these  gran(ees  was  Bicbanl 
Martin,  Esq.,  '<a  ranke  PapiB(e;''  bu(,  so  fiir  as  (he  acqniaition  of 
property  was  concerned,  one  of  (he  most  remarkable  men  of  ^ 
time.     He  joined,  or  radier  was  obliged  (o  join,  (he  Irish  army  of 
James  II.,  in  which  he  was  appointed  cap(ain  of  foo(;  he  afterwards 
submitted  (o  William  III.,  and  ob(ained  a  fiiee  and  general  parloD* 
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«« In  oondoaioB,'^  says  the  editor,  **  it  may  be  observed,  that  although 
West-Gonnacht,  which  equals  in  ose  some  of  onr  Irish  coantiesi  was 
wrested  torn  the  O^Flaher^  and  transferred  to  new  masten  in  the 
seyenteenth  oentoiy,  it  remains  to  this  day,  with  all  its  natural 
advantages,  one  of  the  least  improved  and  least  productive  portions 
of  the  same  extent  in  Ireland.  Hence  the  poet  has  sarcastically 
pointed  to 

«*  *  The  homeless  wildt  of  Connamanu' " 

Mr.  Hardiman,  whose  name  has  been  long  and  honorably  asso- 
ciated with  the  higher  branches  of  Irish  historical  literature,  has 
edited  the  treatise  on  lar-Connacht  in  a  most  ample  and  attractive 
manner.  He  appears  for  this  purpose  to  have  carefnlly  examined 
all  the  manuscript  anthorities;  and  among  his  iUnstralions  will  be 
found  numerous  original  documents  of  the  greatest  interest — ^from 
the  Papal  Bulls  relative  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  the 
district,  to  the  curious  will  of  **  nimble  Dick  Martin."  He  has  thus 
succeeded  in  giving  an  accurate  picture  of  the  men  and  manners  in 
former  days  of  that  great  province,  of  whose  history  and  antiqui- 
ties he  is  naturally  looked  on  as  the  guardian,  and  in  which  some  of 
the  most  important  events  in  our  annals  were  transacted. 

In  1846  appeared  the  Societ/s  **  Miscdlany^**  the  principal  con- 
tents of  which  are: — ^An  Irish  Poem,  attributed  to  St  Columba  or 
Colnm-Gille,  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  Irish  language  at  a  remote 
period.  ^'DeOondlioHibemin,'' A.D.  1297,  the  earliest  known  record 
of  an  Anglo-Irish  Parliament.  An  elegant  and  pathetic  poem  by  the 
author  of  **  Gambrensis  Eversus,"  in  which  he  states  his  reasons 
for  not  returning  to  his  native  land.  The  Obits  of  the  Garmelite 
Monastery  of  Kil-Cormick,  now  Frankfort,  in  the  King's  County. 
The  Irish  Charters  from  the  ''Booh  of  KeU8y^\  rektive  to  the  pro- 


*  The  MtntUtmy  of  the  IriA  Archaologieal  Soekty,  toI.  i.  Dublin : 
for  the  1.  A.  8.  184a 

t  This  Teaerableaod  splendid  yolume  is  now  preserred  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  University  of  Dublin.  **  Ireland,  says  a  late  English  writer, 
**  ma^  justly  be  proud  of  the  *  Book  of  Kells.'  This  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
traditionally  asserted  to  have  belonged  to  8t.  Columba,  ts  vnquesiionabbf  the 
Most  elaboraie^  txeeuted  mannaaipt  oftarfy  art  now  in  existence,  far  excel- 
ling, in  the  gigantic  size  of  the  letters  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  Gospel,  the 
excessive  minuteness  of  the  ornamental  detuls,  the  number  of  its  decorations, 
the  fineness  of  the  writing,  and  the  endless  variety  of  initial  capital  letters, 
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petty  of  the  monastery  of  that  town,  within  the  latt^  part  of 
the  twelfth  centmy,  and  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  historian, 
as  proving  that  the  ancient  Irish  had  committed  thdr  coTenanta 
to  writing  in  thdbr  own  language,  before  the  An^o-Norman  invasoa, 
and  that  their  chie&,  thongji  not  sncceeding  according  to  the  law  of 
primogenitnre,  claimed  the  rig|it  of  binding  their  sncceason  to 
covenants  lawfully  made  by  them.  Acoordmg  to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  we 
may  clearly  infer  from  some  entries  in  the  **JBook  of  Arma^i^  that 
deeds  of  contract,  and  even  of  sale  of  lands,  were  committed  to 
writing  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  in  Ireland. 

Amongst  other  documents  in  the  '*  AfisceUant^  we  may  notice 
Dr.  Thomas  Molyneuz's  Account  of  his  Journey  into  Gonnacht  in 
1709;  a  Letter  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  his  son,  Harry  CromweD, 


with  which  every  psffe  is  ornamented,  the  fiunous  Goipeb  of  Lindisfcme^ 
in  the  Cottonian  Library.  But  thia  manuscript  ii  still  more  Tsluafale 
on  account  of  the  various  pictorial  r^resentations  of  different  aoenes  io 
the  life  of  our  Sariour,  delineated  in  a  style  totally  unlike  that  of  every 
other  school,  and  of  which  I  believe  the  only  other  specimens  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Psalter  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  St.  Gall ;  tbe 
latter,  however,  being  far  inferior  in  execution  to  those  in  the  *  Book  c^ 
Kelk.'  The  various  readings  of  this  manuscript  are  as  important  as  its 
ornamental  details,  and  in  it  is  to  he  found  the  celebrated  passage  asserting 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as 
unique  in  the  Silver  Gospels,  at  Vercelli.  It  occurs  in  St.  John  iiL  5,  6^ 
(fo.  297f  v.)  These  words  were  struck  out  by  the  Arians,  and  Father 
Simon  asserted  that  there  was  no  Latin  manuscript  in  existence  in  which 
thev  were  to  be  found." — PalcBograplda  Sacra  Pidoria^  bv  L  O.  Westwood, 
F.L.S.  London,  1845.  This  learned  writer  aUo  tells  us,  that  *'  at  a 
period,  when  the  fine  arts  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  extinct  in  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent — ^namely,  from  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  thle 
eighth  century — a  style  of  art  had  been  estiJi>lished  and  cultivated  in  Ireland, 
absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  all  other  parts  of  the  cirilized  world.  There 
is  abundant  eridence  to  prove  that  in  tde  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the 
art  of  ornamenting  manuscripts  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially 
of  the  Gospels,  haid  attained  a  perfection  in  Ireland  almost  marvellous,  and 
which  in  alter  affes  was  adopted  and  imitated  by  the  Continental  schools 
visited  by  the  Irish  missionaries.  Several  of  the  Jmeet  fae-^imks  given  by 
Astle  OS  Angh'Saxcn,  are  from  IrUh  numuaaipUs  and  (hue  Syhestre^  who 
has  copied  ihemy  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  ;  whilst  Wanley,  CasUy,  and 
others,  appear  never  to  have  had  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  an  andeni 
school  of  art  in  Ireland.** 

In  the  year  1849,  Queen  Victoria  and  her  Royal  Consort,  inscribed 
their  autographs  in  the  *'  Book  of  Kells."  This  venerable  volume,  we  may 
add,  was  in  existence  centuries  before  the  first  of  Her  Majesty's  ancestors 
ascended  the  Enfflish  throne;  and  is  credibly  believed  to  have  been  the 
companion  of  Columba  or  Colum-Cille,  the  Irish  Saint  who  first  spread  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  through  the  Pagan  districts  of  Scotland. 
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Commaiider-in- Chief  in  Irdand,  A.D.  1656;  and  the  Annala 
of  Ireland  from  1443  to  1468,  translated  into  English  by  Doald 
Mac  Firbis,  from  an  Irish  original,  now  nnknown.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  pi4;>ers  in  the  Tolnme  is  a  genealogical  sketch 
of  a  branch  of  the  old  frunilj  of  Lynch,  who  first  settled  in  Gal« 
way*  towards  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  becoming 
closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  town,  appear  from  that 
period  as  the  most  important  of  its  bnrgesses.  Owing  to  their  infln- 
ence  Henry  YII.  granted  letters  patent,  empowering  the  citizens  to 
elect  a  mayor,  **  to  be  their  head  and  chieftain,"  which  office  was 
almost  alwajrs  filled  by  the  Lynchs.  In  the  fifteenth  centniy  we 
are  told,  that  James  Lynch  Fitz-Stephen  "  gott  his  own  son  hanged 
out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  his  house  for  having  committed 
murther,  and  broken  trust  towards  a  stranger,  for  to  be  an  example 
of  sincere  fidelity  to  all  posterity."  On  this  incident  the  Rev. 
Edward  Groves  has  founded  his  admirable  melodrama  of  the 
^*  Warden  of  Galway.^'  In  1529,  it  was  ordained  '*  that  all  ships, 
with  a  Lyndif  in  any  of  them,  that  entered  into  the  haven  of 
Galway,  should  shoot  their  great  cannons  at  their  passing  by  the 
black  rock;"  and  "  this  custom,"  says  the  old  writer,  *^is  observed 
to  this  very  day."  They  continued  to  hold  a  high  position  in  their 
town,  and  to  be  idways  the  largest  and  most  munificent  contri- 
butoro  to  its  churches  and  schools,  till  the  surrender  of  Galway  to 
the  Cromwellians  in  1652,  stripped  the  old  inhabitants  of  their 
properties,  and  obliged  them  '  to  quit  the  very  town  they  founded 
themselves,  having  surrounded  it  with  great  walls,  and  embellished 
it  with  churches  and  stately  houses  upon  thdr  own  cost  and  charges.'" 
After  this  sad  event,  many  of  the  Lynchs  repaired  to  the  Gonti- 

*  '*  Galway  men  were,"  according  to  Mr.  Hardiman,  '<  formerly  noted 
for  their  hospitality,  which  thev  earned  to  such  ezcesB  that  the  ciric  autho- 
rity was  often  obliged  to  interrere,  in  order  to  check  or  regulate  it.  Thus 
in  A.D.  1518,  it  was  enacted,  *  that  no  man  of  this  town  shall  oste  or  re- 
ceive into  their  houses  at  Christmas,  Easter,  nor  no  feaste  elles,  any  of  the 
Burkes,  M*  Williams,  the  Kellies,  nor  no  cepte  elles,  without  license  of  the 
Mayor  and  Council!,  on  payn  to  forfeit  £5 :  that  neither  O  ne  Mac  shall 
itrutte  ne  swaggere  thro'  the  streets  of  Gallway.' — Orig.  Corp.  Book,'* 

t  **  The  Foyntaine  of  Ancient  Fiction.  Done  out  of  Italian  into  Eng- 
lish, by  Richard  Linche,  Gent.*'  4to.,  1599.  The  author  of  this  biblioffra- 
phical  rarity  was  probably  related  to  John  Lynch,  who  was  appointed  Biuiop 
of  Elphin  in  1564. 
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nent,  where  they  were  wdl  feoeiyed,  and  soon  disdngidahed  tlieiii- 
selves.    Shortlj  after  this  period  we  find  Bidiard  Ljndi,  Profoeeor 
of  Divinity  in  the  Univernty  of  8a]aaumca»  Slq>hen  Lyndi,  Guar- 
dian  of  the  Irish  Frandscan  Convent  at  Bome,  DominidE  Ljncii, 
Regent  of  the  College  of  St  Thomas  of  Aqun,  in  the  city  of  Se- 
ville, Nicholas  Lynch,  "well  known  thronghoat  Spain,  Fraoee,  and 
in  Rome,  for  his  rare  qualities  and  talents,  Pjrovindal  of  his  oider  in 
Ireland,  and  \lcar-general  Apoetolick  of  Scotland;''  whfle  anotlier 
of  the  same  fiunily  served  in  Italy  under  Philip  lY.  *'  in  quafity  of 
Majop-general,  where  he  gained  snch  credit  and  fame  that  he  got 
the  title  of  Generafissimo."    Several  of  the  Lynchs  were  officers  m 
the  Irish  Brigades  in  the  service  of  France^  and  Chevaliers  of  liie 
**  Boyal  and  Ifilitary  Order  of  St  Loids:''  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gnished  of  those  was  Le  Sienr  Dominiqae  Lynch,  lientenant-oolond  of 
the  famons  le^ment  of  Lally.   He  accompanied  the  Stoarts  cm  their 
expeditions  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  fell  in  1747,  at  tiie  bloody 
battle  of  Lafeldt    John  Lyndi,  *^inaire  honoraire"  of  Bordeaux, 
and  Peer  of  France,  was  the  first  who,  in  1814,  dedared  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.     Casting  o£F  his  tn-color  scarf  and  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  he  assumed  the  white  codEade,  and 
caused  the  gates  of  the  old  capital  of  the  Fhntagenet  soverdgns  of 
France  to  be  opened  to  the  Allies.    Just  twenty  years  and  one  month 
fix)m  the  fearful  day  on  which  another  Irish  exile,  the  Abbi  Edge- 
worth,  undaunted  by  the  threats  of  a  sanguinary  mob,  had  stood  <m 
the  scaffold  by  the  side  of  Louis  XYI. ;  and,  with  his  inspired  elo- 
quence, soothed  the  last  moments  of  the  best  and  most  blameless  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon. 

The  name  of  Lynch  has  been  identified  with  Irish  historical  lite- 
rature, by  the  labours  of  the  author  of  ^'  Cambrensis  Eversns,"  and 
by  the  works  of  the  late  William  Lynch,  who  possessed  an  unri- 
valled knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Norman  manuscript  records  of  his 
country. 

The  object  of  the  **ifuee2^ny"  of  the  Sodety,  is,  we  are  in* 
formed,  ''to  preserve  such  smaller  documents  illustrative  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  as  firom  their  sise  are  unfitted  for 
separate  publication,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  historical  pursuits 
are  invited  to  contribute  to  the  future  volumes  of  this  work*"    We 
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hope  to  see  these  views  Mty  appreciated,  and  trust  that  persons 
poesesshig  old  documents  of  any  importance,  will  see  the  propriety 
of  commnnicating  them  to  the  Irish  Archfeological  Society. 

The  Irish,  and  most  complete  known  version  of  the  "  History  of 
the  Britons,"  *  attributed  to  the  apocryphid  Nennins,  the  originid  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the  ninth  century, 
is  a  work  of  great  importance  in  elucidating  the  history  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles.  The  several  originid  docu- 
ments appended,  on  the  early  Scotic  monarchs,  and  on  the  history 
of  the  Crtuihruan8j  or  Picts,  render  the  Society's  edition  extremely 
valuable  in  illustrating  the  bardic  sources  of  Irish  and  British  his- 
toiy;  with  which  abstruse  inquiries  the  editors  have,  by  their  illus- 
trations, evidenced  thdor  familiarity.  The  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert 
has  displayed  much  mediievid  learning  and  ingenious  conjecture  in* 
the  supplemental  essays  on  the  various  early  migrations  to  Ireland 
and  Britain.  There  is,  however,  no  foundation  for  his  scepticism 
relative  to  the  early  foreign  expeditions  of  Dathi,  the  last  pagan 
monarch  of  Ireland,  as  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  in  his  notes  to  the  *'  De- 
struction of  CypnUy^  has  since  shown  that  the  old  Irish  accounts 
are  confirmed  by  the  Piedmontese  traditions,  and  by  documents 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  illustrious  house  of  De  Sales. 
This  statement  has  been  further  authenticated  by  Mr.  Gurry's  recent 
discovery  of  a  very  ancient  Celtic  manuscript,  which  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  various  militaiy  excursions  of  **  the  son  of  Fiachra." 

That  an  Irish  scholar  should,  in  the  eleventh  centuiy,  have  trans- 
lated the  Latin  work  of  Nennins,  will  not  appear  strange,  when  we 
recollect  that  there  is  extant  an  Irish  version,  as  old  as  the  eighth 
century,  of  a  history  of  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  trans- 
lated firoQ  a  classic  original,  now  unknown.  We  also  possess  Irish 
translations  of  the  Italian  writings  of  Marco  Polo,t  the  early  Venc- 

*  Uabhar  Breathnach  Anmo  SU,      The  Irish  Venitm  of  the  Hiitoria 
BriiomuM  of  Ntitmius.     Edited^  with  a  TVoxs/iiftoii  end  Note$,  hy  James 


Hmihom  Todd,  D.D,,  M,R.LA.,  Fttlow  of  Trimty  CoUeffe,  Dubiin,  fc. 
The  Introductum  <md  Additional  Notes,  6y  the  Son.  Algernon  Herbert. 
Dublin :  printed  for  the  Iriih  Arcbnological  Society.  1848. 

t  The  tnuhUlon  of  Polo's  worki  is  one  of  the  most  classical  specimens  of 
the  old  Irish  Ungnage.  Amonff  the  translations  of  foreign  romances,  made 
not  bter  than  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  **  Cathreim  Shearhiis 
Mhoir,"  being  an  Irish  venion  of  the  famous  "  Historia  Caroli  Magni  et 
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tian  traveller,  and  of  manj  of  die  most  celefanted  fimdgn 
of  chivalry;  made  at  a  period  when  Ireland  was,  according  to  igno- 
rant writers,  wrapped  in  the  darkest  harfoaiism. 

The  publication  of  the  Irish  Kennins  demonstrates  a  fiict,  hitherto 
overiookedy  that  the  ancient  Irish  mannscripts  ocmtain  mnch  import- 


Rolandi,"  ascribed  to  Turpin,  Archlnshop  of  Rheimi,  and  rtjled  ironically 
by  Boiardo,  '*  la  vera  hUtoria  di  Turpin.**  From  it  Pulci  eridently  bor- 
rowed the  condurion  of  his  "  Morgante  Maggiore,"  although  CremcmAad 
will  not  admit  the  fact.  Ariosto  quotes  **  Turpino*'  for  some  of  the  wild- 
est tales  introduced  in  the  "  Orlando  Furioso, '  many  of  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Continental  originak:  a  collation  of  the  Terrion  in  the 
"  Book  of  Lismore**  might  show  that  it,  baring  been  made  from  an  ancient 


copy,  contains  the  fictions  which  **  Messer  Loaovico"  is  supposed  to  have 
invented.  Ariosto,  howoTer,  little  knew  that  ''Tultima  irlaDdn*"  wv 
acquainted  with  the  mighty  deeds  of 

**  Los  does  Fares  d«  Fnuda 
Qoe  a  nna  mess  eomea  psn,* 

when  he  introduced  "  Oberto,"  King  of  Ireland,  and  the  '^Eario/XU- 
dare,"  into  his  poem,  which  has  immortalised 

**Le  donns^  I  esTsller,  IteBM^  gll  amorl, 
Le  oorteiia,  I^adad  Impnse^ 
Gh«  Airo  ml  tempo  che  ptHsro  1  Mori 
D'Africa  n  nuBa"-^ 

We  have  also  an  Irish  Tersion  of  the  celebrated  romance  of  **  Guy  ile  War* 
wick.  Chevalier  d'Angletere  et  de  la  belle  fiUe  Felix  (Fellas)  samie."  Tbis 
occupies  fbrty-ei^bt  pages  of  a  folio  MS.  of  the  15th  century,  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the  verr 
old  metrical  history  on  the  same  subject,  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserred 
among  the  Harleian  MS8.  The  same  Irish  compilation  contains  a  portion 
of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Sir  Guy  (Bevys)  of  Hampton,  and  nis  finr 
bride,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland ;  her  elopement  with  the  younp 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  subseauent  adventures;  this,  having  been  mttti« 
lated,  extends  only  to  sixteen  folio  paffea. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  and  elegant  Irish  version,  in  the  *'  Book  of  Lia- 
more,"  of  the  "  History  of  the  Lombards,"  by  Paulus  of  FriuH,  or  Waran- 
fridus ;  much  of  which  he  derived  from  the  work,  now  lost,  of  Secundinus 
Tridentinus.  This  version  was  probably  the  result  of  the  communication 
of  the  Irish  with  Lombardy ;  which  commenced  by  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  at  Bobbio  by  St.  Columbanus,  in  the  seventh  century,  that 
institution,  according  to  Tiraboschi,  had,  during  the  middle  ages,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  libraries  in  Europe.  It  is  curious  to  find  a 
regiment  of  Irish  Jacobite  exiles  achiering  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  and 
heroic  actions  in  the  annals  of  war,  in  defence  of  the  town  of  Cremona,  in 
Lombardy,  upwards  of  1000  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  great  Lombard 
monastery  by  their  countryman  Columbanus. 

The  Psalter  of  Colum-Cille,  written  in  the  sixth  century ;  the  Four  Gos- 
pels of  Dimma,  and  the  "  Book  of  Armagh,"  are  national  muniments,  of 
which,  says  a  late  English  writer,  all  Irishmen  may  be  justly  proud — ^nay, 
exultinglv  produce,  as  evidences  of  the  civilisation  and  literary  acquire- 
ments  of  their  country,  at  an  age  when  other  nations  of  Europe,  if 
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aot  matter  relative  to  the  earlj  and  traditionid  history  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

The  Latin  annals  of  Ireland,  written  by  Friar  John  CI jn,  of  the 
Franciscan  Oonvent  of  Kilkenny,  relate  prindpally  to  the  affairs  of 
the  coontiy,  from  the  descent  of  Edward  Brace,  in  1315,  to  the 

not  io  utter  igboraDoe  and  barbarism,  were  in  their  primers— their  ?ery 
horn-books. 

Of  the  **Bo9k  of  Armaah"  now  deposited  by  its  owner  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Acaaemy,  and  supposed  by  St.  Bernard  to  have 
belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  but  assigned  to  the  seventh  century  by  Dr.  Petrie, 
the  same  English  writer  telb  us,  that  it  '*  contains  eridenoe  of  learning, 
beyond  even  the  most  san^ine  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  most 
patriotic  Irishman.  It  exhibits  an  acauaintance  with  the  Greeks  as  well  as 
the  Latin  tonsue;  and  more,  in  it  will  be  found  eridence  to  conrince  the 
most  sceptical,  that  Ireland,  in  the  seventh  century,  was  a  cultivated  and 
civilized  country,  and  had  been  so  for  centuries ;  tliat  Christianity  had  long 
before  enlightened  her  people,  and  that  not  in  isolated  or  indiridual  cases, 
where  its  professors  shrunk  from  its  avowal— not  here  and  there  in  a  monas- 
tery on  the  coast,  or  in  fortified  places,  surrounded  by  Paganism  and  per- 
secution, like  an  oasis  in  the  desert ;  no,  Ireland  was  then,  and  long  had  been, 
a  Ohristian  nation,  governed  by  wholesome  laws,  which  protected  tiie  lives 
and  properties  of  its  inhabitants,  and  respected  and  shielded  the  stranger." 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  is  an  Irish  commentary  on  the  Pandect  or 
**  Bibliotheca*'  of  St.  Jerome,  made  in  the  eighth  century  bv  the  Abbot 
O'Huathghaile,  sumamed,  from  his  extensive  erudition,  Lhibhtitir,  or  the 
**  black-lettered.'*  The  library  of  Carlsruhe  possesses  an  Irish  cop^  of  Pris- 
cian's  Grammar,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  and  of  which  a  ftkc-simile  may 
be  seen  in  the  *'  Palaeographie*'  of  Silvestre  and  Champollion.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  editors  of  this  gorgeous  publication  should  have 
fallen  into  the  serious  errors,  relative  to  ancient  Irish  MSS.,  noticed  at 
page  442.  According  to  the  learned  Ludewig,  the  oldest  manuscript  in 
Germany  is  a  copy  of  the  Four  Gospek,  in  the  autMpraph  of  St.  Kilian, 
the  Irish  Apostle  of  Franconia,  who  was  martyred  in  6fS.  This  manuscript; 
which  Eckhart  tells  us  is  as  old  as  the  famous  '*  Pandectes  de  Florence,  is 
sai^  to  have  been  used  by  the  Irish  Saint,  and  his  coinpanions,  when  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  were  celebrated  for  the  first  time  in  Franconia.  It  is  still 
annually  exposed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Wirtsburg,  for  the  veneration  of  the 
faithful.  Having  been  found  in  St  Kilian's  tomb,  A.D.  743,  its  last  leaves 
are  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  holy  man,  who  was  chaunting  the  midnight 
service  from  it,  when  he  was  murdered  by  the  hireling  of  the  impious 
Geilana.     This  Irish  Saint  is  now  venerated  as  the  Patron  of  Franconia. 

Io  the  "  Book  of  LeinMtv^^*  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  preserved  a 
very  ancient  account  of  the  **  Destruction  of  Troy."  This  may  be  aversion 
of  the  Continental  accounts  of  the  **  Siege  of  Troy,'*  founded  on  the  apo- 
cryphal authority  of  Dares  Phrmus,  and  Dictys  Cretensis,  but  it  cannot 
certainly  have  anv  connection  with  the  celebrated  **  Historia  de  Bello  Tro- 
jano,"  compiled  by  Guido  de  Cdonna,  of  Messina.  Warton's  assertion, 
that  the  Greek  language  was  unknown  in  Europe  from  the  fourth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  disproved,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  "  Book  of  Armagh,**  «•  Cormae*$  Ghumay,*'  written  in  the  ninth 
century,  contains  evidence  of  its  Royal  compiler's  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  tongues.    We  know  tfaiat  Columbanus,  Joannes  Scotus,  Eri- 
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year  1349,  when  the  anUior*  is  snppoaed  to  have  fidien  a  victim  to 
that  dreadfbl  pestilence,  known  as  the  **  Black  Death,"f  which  de^ 
tated  Europe  in  the  fbnrteenth  oentniy,  and  committed  feuM 
▼ages  in  Kilkenny,  of  whidi  CHyn  giT«s  a  yvrid  pictoie.  '*  Dnring 
the  times  contained  in  these  annals^*^  says  the  aocomplished  editor, 

oena,  and  Cummiao,  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lanffOMe 
ID  the  Irish  fchoob.  A  curious  onnch  of  inquiry  is  connected  wi&  toe 
communication  between  Greece  and  Ireland  in  the  middle  a^ :  for  Ussher 
telb  us,  that  when  the  Irish  Firgfaal,  or  Virffilius,  the  first  dtscoverer  of  the 
Antipodes,  left  Ireland,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Grecian  Bishop  ;  and  we 
abo  hear  of  a  Greek  Church  at  Trim,  in  the  County  of  Meath. 

The  •<  Leabhar  Breae."  or  «•  Speckled  Book,"  a  MS.  of  remote  anfiqnity, 
contains  a  romantic  account  of  **  TVwmrfAeart  na  OnAche  Naoimke^*'  or  the 
*'  Search  for  the  HoW  Cross  ;**  probablj  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  celebraied 
*•  Queate  du  Saint  Greal." 

The  old  Irish  MSS.  contain  similar  translations  from  foreign  and  daa- 
sical  authors,  in  addition  to  the  few  we  hare  mentioned,  the  examination  of 
which,  by  competent  scholars,  would  throw  much  Ught  on  the  state  of  Euro> 
pean  learning  in  the  dark  ajjes.  It  must,  however,  be  recoUected  that,  as 
noticed  at  page  426,  the  Irish  had,  in  addition  to  the  foreign  roaaanoea, 
a  school  of  fiction  peculiar  to  themselves. 

*  The  AsmttU  of  Irekatd.  By  Eriar  John  C2yn,  of  the  Omveni  of  I¥kT9 
Minon^  KUketmy ;  and  Tkady  DowUng^  ChameeUor  of  LagkBu  Together 
with  the  Aiuutle  of  Rose.  Edited,  from  Mamuermte  in  the  Libnay  ^  Tri- 
nity CbUepe,  IhiUn,  with  Introductory  Remarha,  by  the  Very  Beo,  Bidkerd 
Butler,  A,B,,  M,R.l,A,,  Dean  tf  CwnmaenoU,  Dublin :  printed  fox  die 
Irish  ArchsBological  Society.  18>fe. 

t  The  *'  Black  Death,  above-mentioned,  also  carried  off  the  cele- 
brated "  Laura"  of  Petrarca:  it  has  been  admirably  described  by  L  F.  C. 
Hecker,  Professor  at  TVederick  '^lliam's  UniTersity  at  Berlin,  in  his  work 
entitled  "iSdbMrzeToil."  We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  his  other  two 
treatises  on  the  •«  TmuwafA,"  or  «<  Dancing  Mania,"  and  the  ^^EngUeeke 
Sekweite"  or  *'  Sweating  Sickness:"  the  most  important  contributions  ever 
made  to  historical  pathology.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Wilde's  valuable 
Nosological  Report,  appended  to  the  Census  or  Ireland  for  the  year  1841,  and 
the  same  author's  interesting  **  Memoirs  of  eminent  Irish  physicians,"  and 
**  Essays  on  Irish  medical  superstitions,"  no  attempt  has  hitnerto  been  made 
to  compile  a  history  of  medicine  in  Ireland ;  and  although  considerable  ma- 
terials exist  for  such  a  work,  it  appears,  as  Hecker  observed  on  a  similar  aub- 
jeot,  in  his  "  Address  to  the  Physicians  of  Germany,"  **  an  unexplored  de- 
partment which  many  suppose  to  be  a  barren  desert,  because  no  one  to  whose 
voice  they  are  wont  to  listen,  gives  any  information  respecting  it. "  Without 
asoendini^  to  the  semi-fabulous  ages  of  our  history,  in  which  many  notices 
of  physicians  are  to  be  found,  we  may  observe  that  in  the  curious  account 
of  Tara  written,  according  to  Dr.  Petrie,  about  the  middle  of  the  nxth 
century,  we  find  special  mention  of  physicians,  who  are  there  designated 
*'  a  sage  company.*  The  Brehon  laws  contain  several  enactments  relative 
to  the  same  class ;  and  Mac  Firbis  telb  us,  that  the  Irish  historians  have 
left  written  accounts  of  the  Leagha  or  physicians  of  former  times.  Among 
the  numerous  ancient  medical  MSS.  written  in  the  Irbh  language,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  following  deserve  mention :  **  The  Lily  of  Irish 
Medicine,"  compiled  by  the  O'Hickeys,    physicians  to  the  O'Briens  of 
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**the  English  Crovemment  had  not  power  to  control  the  excesses  of 
its  sofcjects,  or  to  repress  the  attacks  of  its  opponents.  The  great 
Anglo-Irish  families  had  become  septs.  In  Oiyn's  Latin,  the  St. 
Anbins,  now  corrupted  into  Tobjns,  and  the  Archdeacons,  now 
transformed  into  the  patronymic  Mao  Odos,  or  Oodys,  are  *  nacione* 

Thomondt  this  irork  was  completed  in  1302,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
add  that,  a  copy  of  it  was  purchased  in  1501  for  twenty  cows  by  the  Karl  of 
Desmond.  Tlus  copy  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  MS.  note 
states,  tUM  the  compiler  had  spent  twenty  years  in  studying  at  MontpelUer, 
and  the  other  chief  Schools  of  Medicine.  In  the  Academy's  collection  is  an 
Irish  medical  treatise  written  in  1352,  in  which  the  Arabian  physicians  and 
the  works  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  are  frequently  quoted,  and  passages 
from  them  translated.  This  met,  ^ven  on  the  unauestionable  authority  of 
Mr.  Curry,  is  of  importance,  as  it  demonstrates  tnat  the  writings  of  these 
two  au^ors  were  well  known  in  Ireland  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  Nicolas  Leonicenus,  Professor  at  Ferrara  about 
1470,  was  the  first  translator  of  Galen  from  the  Greek,  and  we  know  that  the 
first  complete  printed  edition  was  that  of  Aldus  in  1525.  All  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  were  not  published  till  1526,  although  Thomas  Linacre, 
founder  of  the  English  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  friend  of  More  and 
of  Erasmus,  had  published  at  Cambridge  in  1521,  Galen's  treatise  "  De 
Temperamentis."  The  earliest  English  edition  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates was  that  of  Lloyd,  Ifimo.  1585;  and  Hallam  represents  the  middle 
of  the  sixteendi  century  as  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  the  Hippocratic 
system  of  practice.  In  1466,  6onogh  0*Bo1gaidh  completed  the  compila- 
tion of  a  large  medical  MS.  of  nearly  500  pages :  this  book,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Mac  Adam  of  Belfast,  contains  treatises  on  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  herbs  and  minerals,  and  on  the  various  diseases  of  the  human 
frame.  In  the  Academy's  Collection,  is  a  series  of  Irish  tracts  consisting  of 
original  essays  on  medicine,  and  compilations  from,  and  dissertations  on, 
the  ancient  medical  writers  of  Europe  and  the  East.  This  series,  ascribed  to 
(be  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is*  according  to  Dr.  Wilde,  "  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  collections  of  symptomatology^  of  its  age,  in  any 
language:  and  its  observations  are  particularly  copious  on  wort  fevers^ 
which  there  can  be  little  doubt  existed  in  this  country  from  a  very  early 
date.  It  likewise  treats  of  the  diseases  of  females,  and  concludes  with  several 
valuable  and  original  medical  aphorisms.**  '*  The  Book  of  the  Island  of 
O'Brazil,"  compiled  by  the  O'Lees,  hereditary  physicians  to  the  O'Fla^ 
hertys  of  West  Connacht,  and  now  in  the  Academy's  Library,  speaks  of 
putrid  fevers,  abscesses,  and  pustules,  wounds,  hydrophobia,  poisons,  affec- 
tions of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  stomach,  &c., 
and  b  in  fact  a  complete  system  of  medicine.  We  shall  close  our  present 
notice  of  the  ancient  Irish  medical  manuscripts,  with  mentioning  the  "  Book 
of  the  O'Sheils,"  hereditary  physicians  to  the  Mac  Coghlans  uf  Delvin,  and 
the  Mac  Mahons  of  Oriel.  It  is  a  system  of  medicine  somewhat  similar  to, 
but  fsr  more  extensive  than,  the  **  Book  of  O'Brazil,"  and  it  afforded  many 
of  the  Irish  names  used  in  the  valuable  Nosological  Report  before  referred  to. 

A  Latin  writer,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  very  ancient  and 
smoky-looking  parchments  which  the  Irish  physicians  were  in  the  habit  of 
consulting,  and  the  author  of  a  work  published  in  Portugal  in  the  earl^  part 
.  of  the  seventeenth  century,  mentions  the  skill  of  the  **  Medici  Hibermci." 

That  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Irish  was  not  confined  to 
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d  cognonUna;^  and  he  speaks  of  the  Hoddinets  and  OatMUmB, 
*cwn  rnukis  de  aanguine  eorumJ*  K  the  Irish  diiefis  acknowledged^ 
no  common  anthority,  and  fdt  no  common  int»^  the  same  ^Tiakm 
preyailed  among  the  lords  of  English  descent.  KngJishman  irma 
now  opposed  to  Englishman,  and  sought  to  revenge  himself  bj  the 
help  of  the  Irish;  nor  did  the  English  refuse  thdr  aid  to  the  Irish* 
when  plundering  thdr  own  conntiymen.  When  Brien  O'Brien  n- 
yaged  Ossoiy,  and  slew  the  loyal  English  of  Aghaboe  and  Agfama- 
eart,  he  had  the  help  of  the  English  of  Ely.  Such  was  the  political 
and  social  state  of  Ireland,  dming  the  earlier  part  of  the  foorteenth 
eentoiy,  as  represented  in  these  annals,  and  such,  with  little  alter- 
ation, it  continued  to  be  for  several  generations.  Whatever  were 
the  faults  of  the  several  pardes,  in  this  long  and  bitter  strug^e— 
and  no  doubt  all  parties  had  great  and  grievous  fiiults, — ^thej  were 
the  faults  rather  of  the  times  than  of  the  men.  At  all  events,  it 
little  becomes  any  Irishman  of  the  present  day  to  repioadi  their 
memories.  He  can  scarcely  do  so  without  reproaching  the  memory 
of  his  own  ancestors.  There  are  few  living  Irishmen,  whatever  be 
their  names,  whether  Celtic  or  Norman,  in  whose  veins  does  not  run 
the  mingled  blood  of  Norman  and  of  Gelt,  or  rather  of  Irishmen  and 
Englishmen.  Nor  can  the  descendants  of  those  good  knights  who 
stood  with  Edward  IIL  in  the  trenches  of  Calms,  or  of  those  hardy 
squires  who  overthrew  the  victors  at  Bannockbum,  be  unwilling  to 
claim  kindred  with  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  chiefe,  whose  names 
were  in  the  songs  of  the  poet  and  the  legends  of  the  sunt,  when  the 
names  of  Normandy  and  of  Norman  were  unknown.'' 

The  **Atmale8  Brevet  HtbemiiEj^^  by  Thady  Dowling,  ChanceUor 
of  Leighlin,  extend  finom  the  semi-fabulous  times  to  the  year  1600. 
**  It  is  evident,"  says  our  authority,  '*  that  the  compiler  of  these  An- 

medicine  is  erident  from  the  number  of  tranBlations  of  foreign  autiiors  pre- 
served in  the  MS.  collections.  Among  those  we  may  notice  an  Irish  trea- 
tise on  Geography,  written  about  A.D.  800,  at  Cioyne,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  University  of  Dublin ;  an  Irish  poem  on  astronomy,  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  now  in  the  library  of  Si.  John's  College, 
Cammidge ;  and  a  system  of  astronomy  in  the  Irish  language,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  beautifully  written  and  accompanied  by  diagrams,  and  now 
in  our  Academy's  Collection.  Mr.  L  O.  HaUiwell,  the  emioeiit  RsgWi 
literary  antii^uarv,  tells  us,  that  the  Arabic  numerals,  usually,  though  erro- 
neously, ascribed  to  Roger  Bacon,  were  well  known  and  understood  in  Ire- 
land at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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nab  had  aooesB  to  no  contemptible  library  of  printed  books.  Giraldns 
GambrenfflB,  PoweFs  Oaradoc  of  Llancarvaa,  and  probably  that 
learned  Welshman's  other  works  on  British  histoiy,  Lanqnet's  Chro- 
nicle, continued  by  Bishop  CJooper,  Sir  J.  Eliot,  Stowe,  and  Holin- 
shed,  form  a  library  for  which  many  a  modem  clerical  student  of 
Irish  histoiy  wonld  envy  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chancellor  of  Leighlin. 
Yet,  in  Bowling's  days  the  old  cathedral  town  of  St  Lazerian, 
looking  jQnom  its  sheltered  glen  and  bright  stream,  across  the  rich 
plain  of  the  Barrow,  to  the  blue  and  undulating  outline  of  Mount 
Leinster,  beautiful  as  it  ever  must  have  been  to  the  eye  of  the 
painter,  was  a  place  ill-fitted  for  quiet  study  and  learned  research. 
The  neighbouring  monasteiy  of  the  Carmelites,  at  the  bridge,  had 
been  converted  into  a  royal  garrison,  and  the  goodly  Barrow,  as  it 
flowed  under  its  walls,  reflected,  not  cowls  and  friar's  frocks,  but 
matchlocks  and  iron  skull-caps.  In  this  transmuted  monastery,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  Sir  Edward  Bellingham, 
Lord  Deputy,  kept  a  stall  of  twenty  or  thirty  horse;  and  it  wasjQnom 
this  house  that  he  rode  into  Monster,  to  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, when  being  unlooked  for  and  unthought  of,  he  found  the  earl 
sitting  at  his  Christmas  fire,  and  took  him  and  carried  him  away 
with  him  to  Dublin.  Some  years  later,  and  in  the  time  of  Dowling; 
Leigfalin  was  the  reddence  of  one  of  these  bold  and  accomplished 
soldiers^  at  once  worldly  and  romantic,  who  gave  strength  and  glory 
to  the  throne  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Here  came  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
who,  haying  been  in  his  youth,  as  recorded  by  his  faithfid  steward, 
at  Constantinople  in  the  Turk's  court,  at  Vienna  in  the  Emperor's 
palace,  at  Venice,  and  in  the  French  king's  court,  and  in  the  houses 
of  most  of  all  Christian  princes,  in  eveiy  of  which  places  he  left 
some  token  of  his  value,  setUed  down  at  Leighlin,  in  his  ripe  man- 
hood, determined  to  preserve,  by  policy  and  the  strong  handy  the 
great  Irish  inheritance  which  he  dairaed  by  descent,  and  had 
obtained  by  law.  Here  he  kept  continually,  and  here  he  needed  to 
keep,  in  his  own  private  family,  100  persons,  and  had  always  in 
readiness  100  horsemen,  well  appointed,  besides  footmen,  and  lOQ 
kerns;  here  his  cellar  door  was  never  shut,  and  his  buttery  always 
open  to  all  comers  of  any  credit.  Those  days,  however,  of  military 
strength  and  of  proud  hospitality,  worthy  of  Branksome  Hall,  opon 
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passed  away;  and  when  the  woiihj  kmgfat,  old  Sir  Peter,  died  at 
Robs,  his  cousin  and  heir,  young  Sbr  Petor,  was  unable  to  deloid  his 
inheritance."  The  annalist  gives  many  details  of  the  vigoreas  eflforts 
made  by  the  natives  to  expel  the  intrusive  Engfish  hnigfat,  idiose 
title-deeds  are  proved,  by  modem  researches,  to  have  been  shamdess 
forgeries;  and  this  contest,  which,  Dowling  tells  ns,  was  maintttned 
by  the  Irish  with  the  pertinacity  of  demons,  is  known  as  "the  wars 
of  Sir  Peter  Carew.''  Although  the  entries  in  these  annals  are  ooo^ 
cise,  they  contain  many  anecdotes  and  carioiiB  traits  of  the  eontem* 
poraries  of  the  author,  who  sorvived  tiH  1626. 

To  render  the  Society's  ooUeoUon  of  Latin  annals  as  complete  as 
posttble,  the  **  Annals  of  Irebnd,  from  the  Bo<^  of  Roes,"  are  given 
an  the  Appendix,  and  extend  from  1265  to  1460. 

This  valuable  volume  of  annals  well  merits  the  title  of  ^'  rnKtio 
variontm^"  as,  in  addition  to  the  notes  and  admirahle  introductions 
of  the  editor,  Dr.  John  O'Donofvan  has  illustrated  the  Odtic  and 
topographical  portions :  the  Hon.  A.  Herbert  has  suppRed  com- 
mentaries on  the  passages  connected  with  eariy  British  history  mad 
mediiBval  Continental  learning;  while  the  Bev.  James  Graves  and 
his  erudite  coOahorateur,  J.  GL  Prim,  Esq.,  have  contributed  a  vasi 
amount  of  interesting  local  and  historical  matter  relative  to  Kilkemiy, 
so  often  referred  to  by  these  annalists.  This  ancient  town  owes  modi 
to  those  learned  gentlemen  for  their  successful  efforts  to  preserve  its 
sncient  historical  remains,  and  to  awake  a  taste  Ibr  learning  and 
research  among  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  its  dtiaens. 

We  would  wish  to  see  the  Committee  of  the  Sodety  henceforth 
Iblly  cany  out  the  plan,  they  have  abeady  paitially  adopted,  of  com- 
mitting to  various  editors  the  task  of  annotating  such  portions  of  the 
Society's  publications  as  their  previous  studies  had  renderod  ihma 
most  conversant  with. 

The  author  of  the  ^^AfaearioB  Ikcddmrn,"*  a  lineal  descendant  cf 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  clan  from  whixn,  in  andent  times,  a  great 

*  Macaria  Excidium,  or  the  Detiructum  of  Qfpnu ;  being  a  Seerei  BuUny 
o/tht  War  of  the  RevohUion  in  Ireland,  by  Cobnel  CKarU*  0*KeUy,  if 
Skryne,  orAughrane,  now  Ca$iU  Ktlljf^  CawUif  Galway.  ISdit^fnmfimr 
JEnglieh  Copies  and  a  Latin  Manuscript  in  the  Rogal  Irish  Acaaemg,  with 
Notes,  Illustrations^  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Anther  and  his  Descendants,  inf 
John  Cornelius  0*CaUaghan.    Dublin :  for  the  I.  A.  8.  1850. 
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part  of  CJonnacfat  took  the  name  of  '*  O'Eelljr's  coontry/'  was  bom 
at  the  Castle  of  Screen,  or  Aoghrane,  m  1621.  After  studying, 
with  reputation,  at  the  College  of  St.  Omer,  he  returned  to  Ireland 
in  1642,  to  assist  his  cotintiTmen  in  their  straggle  agajnst  the  Puri- 
tans. In  this  contest,  Colonel  Charles  CEelly  displayed  a  gallantry 
worthy  of  his  ancestry;  and  when  the  Confederates,  by  their  own 
religious  dissensions,*  were  obliged  to  sttccumb»  he,  with  two  thou- 
sand Irish  soldiers,  embarked  for  the  Continent,  where,  placing 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  Charles  IL  and  his  broker,  the  Duke 
of  York,  they  i:endered  the  royal  fugitives  of  condderable  import- 
ance.   Independently  of  which  the  Irish  military  contributed  largely 

*  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  but  for  the  element  of  religious  discord,  in- 
troduced by  the  Pope's  Legate,  the  Irish  Confederates  would  have  efiec- 
tuallj  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  Cromwell,  and  have  thos  saved  Ireland  from 
the  fearful  consequences  which  were  entailed  hy  hit  success.  Nearly  all  the 
Catholic  nobility  and  men  of  ^  property  and  reputation  in  the  country  were 
totally  opposed  to  the  proceedings  of  ilinuccim  and  his  irrational  adherents. 
In  endeavouring  to  divert  them  from  their  ruinous  course.  Colonel  Walter 
Bagnal,  a  young  man  who,  says  the  contemporary  writer,  **  to  the  nobleness 
of  his  birth  and  the  plentifulness  of  his  fortune,  had  added  a  great  stock  of 
valour,  and  manjr  excellent  parts^**  addressed  the  Ultramontane  clergy  in  the 
followinff  pathetic  terms : — 

**  MyliOrds,  there  was  a  time,  when  our  ancestors,  at  the  peril  of  their 
fortunes,  and  with  the  danger  of  their  persons,  sheltered  some  of  you  and 
your  predecessors  from  the  severity  of  the  laws.  They  were  no  niggardly 
sharers  with  you  in  your  wants ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  splendour  of 
your  present  condition  hath  added  anything  to  the  sincere  and  filial  reve- 
rence which  was  then  paid  you.  We  their  posterity,  have  with  our  blood 
and  the  expence  of  our  substance,  asserted  this  advantage  you  have  over 
them,  and  redeemed  the  exercise  of  your  function  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  and  your  persons  from  the  j>ersecution  to  which  they  were  subject. 
We  are  upon  the  brink  of  a  formidable  precipice,  reach  forth  your  hand  to 

Eull  us  back ;  your  leal  for  the  house  of  God  will  be  thought  no  way  the 
»s  fervent,  that  you  preserve  the  Irish  nation;  and  your  judgments  wiU  not 
suffer  from  the  attempt,  when  you  give  over  upon  better  information.. 
Rescue  us,  we  beseech  you,  from  those  imminent  miseries  that  environ  us 
visibly;  grant  somewhat  to  the  memory  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  the 
affection  we  bear  you  ourselves,  let  this  request,  find  favour  with  you,  made 
to  prevent  the  violation  of  publick  faith,  and  to  keep  the  devouring  sword 
from  the  throats  of  our  wives  and  our  children." 

All  appeals  were,  however,  in  vain ;  the  foreign-influenced  clersy  persisted 
in  their  headlonff  course.  In  a  short  time  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech, 
the  whole  of  Ireland  was  in  the  possession  of  the  regicides ;  and  Colonel 
Basnal,  having  fallen  into  their  hands,  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  shot. 
It  must  still  be  recollected,  that  there  was  an  illustrious  minority 
of  the  most  learned  and  high-born  of  the  clergy,  who  resisted  and  disap- 
proved of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ultramontanists.  Among  these  courageous 
men,  will  be  round  names  which  will  be  for  ever  dear  to  the  lovers  of  our 
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bom  their  pay  to  the  rapport  of  the  king  and  his  iamilj,  for  whidi 
many  of  them  were  afterwards  xewarded  by  having  their  patrimoniea 
and  the  estates  of  their  ancestors  omfirmed  to  the  former  sopporten 
of  the  Cromwellian  govemment.  On  the  **  Beston^on,''  Coload 
O'Eelly  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  resided  midl  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  wars  of  James  IL,  wh^  this  well-tried  TeteraUy  then  in 
his  fflxty*€ighth  year,  was  again  called  on  to  fill  posts  of  honor  and 
importance,  in  aO  of  which  he  displayed  his  loyalty  and  inalienable 
attachment  to  the  royal  or  national  canse. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  the  completion  of  whidi,  foreseeii^ 

country's  literature,  and  a  fiew  whom  it  is  but  just  to  mention  here— the  Tene- 
rable  David  Roth,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  author  of  the  **  Analecta,"  whom  even 
Kb  furious  opponent,  Ryves,  admitted  to  be  "  nee  indoctus,  nee  IntacnDdus,** 
and  who  is  styled,  in  the  secret  instruction  to  the  Legate  from  Rome,  **  per- 
sonaggio  egregio  e  prudente.*'  Francis  Kirwan,  Bishop  of  Kilalla,  whose  life 
was  written  and  puolished  as  a  model  for  the  Irish  clergy.  Dr.  John  Lynch* 
author  of  "  Cambrensis  Eversus,*'  one  of  the  most  exalted  characters  of 
his  time.  The  profoundly  learned  Thomas  Dease,  Bishop  of  Meath  and  I>oe- 
tor  of  the  Sorbonne.  Dr.  CaUaghan,  the  elegant  author  of  the  **  Vindieia? 
Catholtcorum  Hibemiae,"  and  a  Doctor  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris.  This 
learned  man,  allied  by  blood  to  the  nobles  of  the  land,  a  relative  of  the  brave 
Colonel  Callaghan  O'Callaffhan,  one  of  the  most  distinguish^  officers  in 
the  Coufederate  army,  and  of  whose  name  there  were  upwards  of  500 

Bmtlemen  in  arms  at  the  time,  for  the  royd  cause,  was  presented  to  the 
ishopric  of  Cork  by  the  Supreme  Council.  The  Pope's  Legate  eflbctoaUy 
opposed  his  promotion,  because  the  Doctor  was  intimate  witn  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde,  the  King's  Lord  Lieutenant,  although,  in  his  private  letters  to 
Cardimd  Panfilio,  he  admitted,  that  Dr.  Callaghan  was  '  uomo  veramente  di 
retti  costumi."  This  **  honest"  Doctor  was  highly  esteemed  by  Queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  and  the  royal  family.  Dr.  Seathruin  or  Geoinrey  Keatinr. 
author  of  tiie  celebrated  *'  Fbrus  Feaaa  air  Erinn,"  or  Chronicles  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  welUknown  devout  treatise,  '*  Eoehar  sgiaUk  an  Aifiionn^**  or  the 
"  Key  to  the  Shield  of  the  Mass,"  has  left  several  Irish  writings,  condemn- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  foreign-influenced  clergy.  'St,  Redmond 
Ctfon,  a  dirine  in  hiffh  estimation  abroad,  and  whose  "  RemonsU«ntia 
Hibemorum  contra  Ultramontanas  Censuras"has  been  reprinted  in  the 
*<  VindiciiB  Bcclesiie  Gallicanse." 

The  whole  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  we  are  told,  were  of  this  rational  mi- 
nority, and  **  were,  every  one,  for  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  return  of 
the  people  to  their  due  obedience  to  His  Majesty  ;**  and  thev  appear  to  have 
attachea  no  serious  importance  to  the  excommunication  fulminated  against 
them  by  the  foreign  ecclesiastic,  who,  according  to  their  late  reverend  his- 
torian, borrowed,  and  never  repaid,  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  of  their 
Order,  by  which,  adds  our  authority,  the  brotherhood  was  seriously  injured. 

*'Les  censures  du  Nonce  (Rinuccini)"  says  a  French  writer,  in  1651, 
*<  ayant  arme  les  Catholiques  centre  les  Catholiques,  et  ayant  par  cette 
guerre  intestine,  dtvise  et  ruTne  leur  forces,  qui  etani  unies  eusteni  eU  m-  • 
vincibies,,  ont  donne  beau  lieu  au  Republicains  Anfflois,  egalement  ennemis 
de  la  Royaute  et  de  notre  religion  (Catholique),  de  se  rendre  maitres  de 
cette  isle  unfortunee.*' 
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its  subfleqnent  yiolation,  he  strennonslj  opposed — ^his  motto  being, 
we  are  iM^  **  Constancy,  no  capitulation,  and  confidence  in  Godl" — 
he  retired  to  his  familj  estate  at  Anghrane,  or  ^^  Gastie  Eeny,"  where 
he  died  in  1 6959  leaving  behind  him  two  mannscripts,  treating  of  the 
history  of  Ireland  daring  his  own  times. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  that  published  by  the  Irish  AicIudoIo- 
gicai  Society,  and  called  '*  MaoaricB  Exddiump  or  the  **  Destruc* 
turn  of  Cypmaf*  the  other  and  more  important  docnment,  known  as 
*^  The  (yEelly  Memoirs,**  was .  in  the  possession  of  the  fiunily  in 
France,  at  the  time  of  the  first  French  revelation,  in  the  troubles  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  From  what  can*be  ascer- 
tained of  the  nature  of  this  woris,  we  learn  that  it  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  private  and  secret  anecdotes  and  history,  relative  to  the 
principal  actors  on  the  stage  of  Irish  afiairs,  finom  1641  to  the  days 
of  the  writer.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  by  instituting  proper  inquiries, 
this  manuscript,  with  many  others,  equally  important  on  Irish  his- 
tory, and  long  missing,  may  yet  be  recovered  and  published. 

The  state  of  Ireland,  at  the  period  of  the  compilation  of  Colonel 
0*Eell/s  work,  now  under  consideration,  obliged  the  author  to  adopt 
an  allegorical  titie;*  and,  the  more  effectually  to  conceal  its  nature, 
all  the  persons  mentioned  in  it  are  distinguished  by  semi-classical 
pseudonyms*    Thus,  King  James  is  AnuuiSf  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnel 

*  NHSOS  MAKAPIA,  or  the  Blessed  Island,  one  of  the  Greek  names 
of  Cyprus,  was  pecuUarW  applicable  to  Lrelaod,  which,  in  Pagan  and  earij 
Christian  ages,  was  styled  "  Insula  Sacra,"  or  the  Island  of  Saints. 

Without  entering  on  a  lengthened  examination  of  the  precedents  which 
Colonel  O'Kelly  might  have  adduced  for  the  use  of  pseudonvms  in  poli- 
tical writings,  we  may  refer  to  the  **  Oargantua  and  Pantagnier'  of  Rabe- 
lais, supposed  to  contain  a  covert  satire  on  the  French  court ;  the  '*  Ar- 
Snis,"  of  John  Barclay,  published  in  1022,  on  the  wars  of  the  Leaffue ; 
eUander  representing  Henry  III.,  LjfObgenn  the  family  of  Guise,  and  ^r- 
^0jtts  the  succession  of  the  crown.  This  book,  the  favourite  of  Richelieu 
and  of  William  Cowper,  has  been  ridiculed  for  its  pedantry  by  the  witty 
Padre  d'lsla,  in  his  amusing  historr  of  **  Fra  Oenindio  c(e  Campasas. 
"  Dodona's  Grave,"  by  James  Howell,  is  a  clumsy  allegory  on  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  '*  Le  Grand  Cyrus"  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  represents  the 
principal  persons  of  the  H6tel  Rambouillet,  under  the  garbs  of  Persians 
and  Babylonians,  and  was  so  fashionable  in  its  day,  that  the  eloquent  Fle- 
chier,  in  his  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Julie  d'Aiigennes,  spoke  of  her  as 
' '  Vinoomeparahk  Arienict, " 

These  works,  and  manv  other  of  the  same  nature,  not  necessary  to  in- 
troduce here,  are  now  only  regarded  as  the  curiosities  of  literature ;  while 
the  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  of  **  glorious"  John  Dryden,  published  in 
1681,  will  probably  live  as  long  as  the  English  language. 
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CaridoH,  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lqcui,  is  designated  Lyaander;  and  tiie 
writer  himself  is  Toled  under  the  mystic  name  oiFhUotaam 

This  system  was,  no  donbt,  rendeted  agreeable  to  an  aothor  of 
(XEell/s  time,  from  its  similarity  to  tiie  custom  obserFed  by  the  fia- 
shionable  Continental  satirists,  and  other  chronideis  of  the  gallantries 
and  intrigaes  of  the  nobility.  The  ^  DeaHruaUan  of  CypnuT  ecmtains 
a  nanatiTe  of  the  dyil  and  military  afiirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland^ 
from  the  landing  of  James  IL,  in  1689,  to  the  embarkation  of  tha 
Irish  military  for  France,  in  1691»  generally  known  as  *'  the  Flight 
of  the  WM  Geese."  The  writer  occasionally  famishes  ns  with 
aneodotesand  personal  sketches  of  the  principal  characters  of  those 
times,  and  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  objections,  as  a  partir.an  of 
the  old  Irish,  to  the  proceedings  oi  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnell,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  day,  admirably  calcnlated  for  the  diffi- 
cult podtion  in  which  he  was  {daced,  and  whom  even  his  oj^nents 
admitted  to  be  a  generous  and  gallant  enemy,  who,  in  the  worst  and 
most  threatening  times,  nev^  swerred  from  his  alle^^ce  to  his  prince 
or  his  conntry.  The  principal  yalne  of  O'Kelly's  book  is  the  view 
it  gives  us  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  Irish  Jacobites,  which 
has  never  yet  been  soffidently  illnstrated,  as,  until  the  discoveiy  of 
the  "  Destruction  of  Cyprw^^  no  document  of  the  kind  was  known  to 
exist — a  most  serious  loss  to  the  historian,  and  the  want  of  which 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  defidency  of  contemporary  Jacobite  anthers 
capable  of  producing  such  a  work,  when  we  recollect  that  writers  so 
accomplished  as  Anthony  Hamilton*  and  Dr.  Michad  Moor  were  to 
be  found  among  the  Irish  adherents  to  King  James. 

*  The  author  of  the  inimitable  <<  Memoires  de  Gramont"  It^  is  amusing 
to  obeerre  the  errors  into  whidi  English  writers  hare  fallen  in  their  ac- 
counts of  this  celebrated  author.     They  were  not  even  aware  that  be  serred 


in  the  Irish  army  as  Major-Geoeral  and  Colonel  of  Infantry,  under  Lord 
Mountcashel.  Dr.  Michael  Moor  was  a  learned  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
appointed  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  James  II.,  whom  ne  fol* 


lowed  into  France,  where  he  was  consulted  by  Louis  XIY.,  relative  to  the 

of  Pa 


restoring  and  remodelling  the  University  of  Paris.  He  established  a  chair 
for  experimental  philoeophv  ;'and  it  was  prindpally  on  his  account,  that  the 
king  founded  the  royal  college  called  **  College  de  Cambray."'  His  pupils 
became  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe ;  he  could  number  amongst  them 
Boileau,  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Fleury,  Lan^uet,  Poree,  and,  with 
many  others,  the  celebrated  historian  BoUin,  his  immediate  succeesor. 
It  was  hiffhly  creditable  to  the  heads  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  that  they 
conferred  a  pension  on  some  of  Moor's  rdations,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  in  preserving  the  College  library  during  the  wars  of  King  James. 
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In  oonseqaence  of  this  deficieney  of  Jacobite  prtnted  documents, 
the  hlstoiy  of  the  Irish  wars  of  the  BeYolodon  has  been  hitherto 
drawn  entiielj  from  the  woxl^s  of  writers,  whose  dependency  on  the 
government,  established  on  the  rain  of  the  adherents  of  King  James, 
effectnaUj  prevented  them  giving  ns  an  account  displeasing  or  nnpa- 
latable  to  their  paymasters.  Hence  the  pnUieations  of  Story,  iOng, 
Harris,  and  of  others  of  that  character,  most  be  classed  with  the  licensed 
pamphlets,  *' printed  by  anthority,"  and  with  the  distorted  aocomits 
given  in  the  official  gazettes,  which,  having  been  copied  into  the 
Continental  periodicab,*  have  since  passed  cnrrent  for  histoiy.  It 
was  tiios,  that  the  acute  and  suspicions  Voltaire  'waia  led  to  ezj^ress 
his  surprise  that  the  Irish,  of  whose  brilliant  military  expbits 
abroad,  in  his  time,  ^  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  stde,"  should  have 
^*  always  fought  badly  at  home." 

The  official  and  puMie  destruetionf  of  all  accessible  Jacobite 
documents,  and  the  rigid  and  inqdaitdrial  censorship  of  the  press, 
maintained  under  snocesave  governments,  effiMStuaUy  prevented  the 
public  confhtation  of  "  ascendancy^  calumnies,  however  gross.    The 

*  The  League  of  Augaburgfa,  it  may  be  remarlced,  nnited  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  affuast  Louis  XIV.  and  James  II.  Hence  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts or  the  success  of  the  allied  army  against  the  Irish  were  received 
with  as  much  avidity  by  its  Continental  partisans,  as  was  the  false  report  of 
the  death  of  William  IIL  by  the  Parisians.  The  Irish  gained  nothing 
by  their  alliance  with  **le  grand  Monarque,"  9B  shown  in  note  at  page  456, 
ex^pt  the  enmity  of  all  Europe. 

mth  respect  to  the  &Isehoods  circulated  in  the  *'  London  Gasette,"  we 
may  adduce  the  following  instance : — The  account  published  in  that  paper, 
stating  the  loss  at  the  first  sieee  of  Limerick,  and  purporting  to  be  written 
from  the  camp  Aere,  says,  **  What  men  we  lost  in  thoe  actions,  we  cannot 
precisely  say ;  but  it's  thought  we  hare  had  about  four  or  Awe  hundred  Jailed 
and  wounded  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege"— thai  is,  from  the  9th  to  the 
28th  of  August.  Mr.  O'CaUaffhan  has,  however,  shown  from  orinnal 
Williamite  documents,  that  the  loss  of  the  foreianers  at  the  last  assault  of 
the  town,  which  lasted  but  a  few  hours,  and  whiui  was  so  gallantly  repulsed 
by  the  Irish,  amounted  to  the  number,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  1 

I  All  the  Jacobite  documents  which  the  government  could  collect  were 
publicly  burned  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1605.  So  effectually  was  the 
destruction  of  such  papers  pursued,  that  no  copy  of  King  James's  Gazette 
has  yet  been  discovereo.  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  afur  a  diligent  and  lengthened 
search,  was  able  to  obtain  but  a  single  copy  of  the  only  known  printed 
Jacobite  account  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  war.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  a  large  collection  of  original  letters,  written  during  the 
times  of  King  James,  was  destroyed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  burning  of  a 
house  in  Armagh  by  the  hirelings  of  the  government  of  t/uU  day. 
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woito  of  ihe  Rev.  Chailes  Lefllie»*  and  of  the  Bev.  John  Mackenzie, 
in  reply  to  the  statements  of  Aichlnshop  King,  and  the  Bey.  Goloiid 
George  Walker,  of  Deny,  have  exposed  snch  an  amonnt  of  flagruit 
mendfldty  and  fidsehood  in  those  eodesiastical  dignitaries,  thai  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  compote  the  extent  to  which  party  spirit  maj 
influence  laymen,  when  those  whose  divine  misuon  is  to  psopn- 
gate  truth,  are  to  be  found,  finr  woridly  conoderations,  ontng^  one 
of  the  most  sacred  precepts  of  the  GoqieL  So  agreeable,  however, 
b  the  ^*  Romance  of  History,"  that  the  works  of  Drs.  King  and 
Walker  have  gone  through  innnmendde  editi9ns;  while  the  bodka  of 
the  honest  Nonjuring  and  Presbyterian  clergymen,  having  been  sup- 
pressed, as  fiur  as  posnble,  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  met  with. 

These  incontrovertible  historic  fiicts  explain  the  reasons  why  n 
war,  which  cost  Britain  eighteen  milUons,  laying  the  foundation 
of  her  national  debt,  and  which  lasted  half  as  long  as  the  great 
Peninsular  campaigns,  having  been  only  brought  to  a  coodnsion 
by  granting  the  Irish  their  own  terms,  has,  hitherto,  been  rq>re8ented 
as  a  glorious  contest,  in  which  a  handfbl  of  English  and  Anglo-Irish, 
by  a  omtinned  series  of  the  most  heroic  achievements,  signally  de- 
feated an  immense  number  of  Irish  and  French  troops,  most  liberally 
paid,  and  furnished  with  every  necessary,  by  Louis  XlV.f 

*  Thb  writer^  in  the  prefiuse  to  his  work,  ezpUini  the  diflSeoUj  be 
experienced  in  getting  it  through  the  pretB.  The  printer  was  afraid  to  put 
hii  name  to  it,  and  the  copies  were  seued  in  all  directions.  With  regard 
to  the  veracity  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Leslie,  Home,  the  celebrated  bibneal 
critic,  tells  us,  that  <<  a  clerajman's  library  should  not  be  without  thia 
author's  Geological  works.  He  is  said  to  have  brought  more  persons  frona 
other  persuasions  into  the  Church  of  England  than  any  man  did.**  Doctor 
Johnson  obserred,  '*  Leslie  was  a  reasoner,  and  a  reasoner  who  was  not 
to  be  reasoned  against." 

Dr.  William  King,  Leslie's  opponent,  was  appointed  by  letters  patent 
Bishop  of  Derry,  in  1001 ;  and  further  presented  in  1702  to  the  See 
of  Dublin.  George  Story,  author  of  the  '•  Jmtrtial  History"  of  the  Irish 
Wars,  obtained  tiie  Deanery  of  Limerick ;  ana  Walter  Harris,  the  third  of 
these  Atslorions,  received  a  pension  from  the  gOFemment  of  the  day. 

t  A  general  historical  error  prevails,  that  the  French  troops  performed  the 
princifMil  part  in  diese  Irish  campaiffns.  It  is  time  to  correct  this  mistake. 
We  have  the  best  authority,  that  **  ul  the  succours  which  came  from  France 
were  but  in  exchange  for  the  like  number  of  the  best  Irish  troops  sent  over 
under  Lord  MountcasheL  The  arms  the  French  Minister  gave  were  so 
bad  that  they  did  little  serrioe ;  and  the  deaths  he  sent  so  scanty,  and  so 
coarse,  that  uiany  of  the  Irish  regiments  preferred  their  old  rag^ied  ones 
before  them."  These  Frendimen  were  present  at  the  Boyne ;  but  took  no 
part  in  that  affair,  hitherto  so  much  misrepresented.    After  that  event,  they 
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Such  Btatements  are,  however,  completely  disproyed  bj  the  ori- 
ginal docaments,  which  show  that,  throughout  those  campaigns,  the 
Irish  armj  was,  in  eyery  instance,  numericallj  inferior  to  that  of  their 
opponents,  which  consisted  of  the  flower  of  the  troops  of  the  twelve 
most  warlike  European  nations,  commanded  by  the  renowned 
masters  of  the  militaiy  science,  lavishly  paid,  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  all  the  materid  for  war;  while  the  Irish  were  raw  and 
undisdplined,  badly  dothed,  badly  armed,  almost  without  artiUeiy, 
and  the  exchequer  of  Emg  James  was  only  able  to  afford  the  pay  of 
one  penny  a  day  to  his  private  soldiers.*     Owing  to  the  enmity 

laarcbed  to  Limerick,  which,  before  the  first  seige,  they  quitted  for  Galway, 
whence  they  returned  home,  without  having  performed  any  senrice.  It  is 
true  that  the  Irish  were  commanded  at  Aughrim  by  a  French  seneral — 
St.  RuUi ;  but  be  brought  neither  men  nor  money  with  him.  Owing  to  the 
League  of  Augsburgn,  as  stated  at  page  457,  the  Irish,  during  these 
campaigni,  had  to  contend  single-bandea  against  troops  from  all  the  nations 
of  £urope,  except  those  of  France,  whose  asiutance,  we  have  shown, 
was  useless ;  and  accordingly,  throughout  this  war,  the  Jacobite  documents 
alwayi  speak  of  the  Irish  as  being  opposed  to  the  forces  of  '*  the  Allies.*' 

From  an  official  document,  given  by  the  editor  from  the  State  Paper 
Office,  drawn  up  in  1690,  and  setting  u>rth  the  respective  complement  of 
soldiers,  with  tbe  names  of  regiments,  ftc.,  for  England,  Scotland,  Flanders, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Irelanc^  we  find  that  tbe  proportion  for  England  if 
Ijpecified  as  1 1 ,343  men ;  for  Scotland,  5,878  men ;  for  Flanders,  againat  Louis 
jCI  F.'s  armjf  there,  1 1,444  laeii ;  for  the  West  Indies,  900  men ;  for  Jreiand, 
35,289  mem/  Therefore,  out  of  a  total  of  64,614  Williamite  soldiers,  it  was 
calculated  that,  while  but  29,325  were  to  be  stationed  in  England,  Scotland, 
Flanders,  and  the  West  Indies  altogether,  Ireland  akme  ahtnild  have  35,289 
mffi,  heidee  25,000  MiUiial  And  opposite  this  laree  amount  in  the 
original  document,  the  following  memorandum  is  added : — <*  For  which 
4,(M)  recruits  of  foot,  at  least,  will  be  necessary,  besides  those  to  be  made 
in  Ireland  I*'  But  this  amount  of  35,289  eotdiere  for  Ireland  was  found  to 
be  insufficient :  for  the  number  of  privaiee  belonging  to  the  infimtry, 
horse,  and  dragoon  reffiments,  of  the  army  of  Wiluam  III.,  for  Ireland 
in  1691,  are  in  the  official  list  set  down  at  not  leei  than  40,000  wtenf  And 
to  these  an  addition  of  several  thousands  must  be  made  for  qfieen,  and  mai 
and  qffieere,  connected  with  the  great  train  of  Williamite  artillery,  which, 
as  fur  as  we  can  learn,  amounted,  with  cannon  and  mortars,  to  a  total  from 
90  to  100  pieces.  Such  was  the  overwhelming  force  asainst  which  the 
small  Irish  army  so  long,  and  so  bravely,  contended  s  and  in  the  words  of 
their  gallant  countryman,  tbe  Chevalier  Charles  Wogan,  they  may  be  truly 
said  **  to  have  buried  the  synagogue  with  honor." 

*  **  The  Irish  soldiers  durins  whole  winters  had  existed  without  any  pay, 
at  times  on  horse  flesh,  at  ouer  times  on  half  a  pound  of  bread  per 
day ;  had  been  clothed  in  rags,  bare -beaded,  and  bare-footed ;  quarterea  in 
huts  inundated  with  water,  with  scarce  any  covering  but  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  benumbed  by  the  cold,  diaeased  by  the  moisture  of  a  wet  climate, 
awl  without  fuel  to  preserve  animal  heat.  They  had  made  those  sacrifices 
to  their  Idag  wd  eountfy;  and  when  their  officers  and  great  men  were 
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of  the  French  Minister  Looyois,  the  snpidieB  nod  asastance  reoeiTed 
(rom  France  were  contemptible.  The  Iriah  had  thna  to  staiid 
alone  against  an  orerwhelming  army,  compoeed  of  the  finest  soldien 
in  the  world.  We  may  farther  observe,  for  the  informaitioii  of  pv- 
sons  who  have  been  tangfat  to  consider  these  campaigns  as  dlsgrace- 
M  to  the  memories  of  the  adherents  of  King  James,  that  some  of 
the  best  regiments,  and  even  the  private  guards,  of  ihe  Ftince  of 
Orange,  conmsted,  in  great  part,  of  Roman  Catholics. 

The  history  of  Irdand,  at  this  period,  had  been  so  ingemoody 
ialafied,  in  the  published  contemporary  works,  that  our  most  Ubo- 
rions  literary  antiqnaries,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  undertake  &e 
illustradon  of  the  early  and  most  obscure  portion  of  our  annals, 
reindned  from  entering  on  the  examination  of  authorities  wiuch,  to 
them,  i^peared  indisputablCi 

Mr.  O'Callaghan,  however,  conceiving  it  improbable  that  the  so!* 
diers,  whose  bravery  had  won  the  admiration  of  Europe,  at  Cremona, 
Luazara,  Bamillies,  and  Almanza,  should  have  behaved  so  inglo- 
riously,  as  had  been  represented,  at  home,  when  they  were  in  anna 
for  their  country  and  their  king,  commenced  his  researches  among 
the  Condnental  and  British  manuscript  repositories;  and  aportkm 
of  the  results  of  his  labors  appears  in  the  notes  to  this  edition* 
of  the  **  Instruction  of  Cyprus.^ 

deserting,  true  to  their  colours,  and  fidthful  to  their  ennffeinents,  had 
nerer  swerred  from  the  fidelity  the^  hid  sworn  to;  and  following  the 
fortunes  of  tbeir  king,  they  submitted  to  the  sacrifices  he  required, 
in  exile  and  advenity.  Noble  and  generous  men,  tdcen  from  the  hum- 
blest life,  you  want  but  an  historian  to  rescue  your  fame  from  tlie 
calumnies  of  your  conquerors,  and  to  elevvte  you  to  a  level  with  the 
eoldiers  of  tke  republics  of  antiquity  \"~-Miiiianf  ^Mtory  vf  the  LiA 
Naikm,    8ro.    1845. 

*  The  *«  Camden  Sodety,"  in  1841,  publiahed  an  edition  of  the  **  Destruc 
tion  of  Cyprus,**  in  which  the  notes,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  T.  Crofton  Croker, 
did  not  exceed  thirtjr  pages;  white  those  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  in  the  edition 
published  by  the  Irisn  ArohsBological  Society,  occupy  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  in  type  nearly  as  small  as  that  used  in  the  present 
notes.  We  would  gladly  have  seen  him  gire  more  copious  illustrationai, 
as  the  value  of  the  critical  examination  of  so  minute  an  inyestintor 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  students  who  are  conyersant  with  the 
accounts  hitherto  receiyed  of  the  same  eyents.  Mr.  Croker's  annotations 
consist  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  the  notoriously  felse  <*  London 
Gasette,"  and  other  ffoyemment  documents  equally  mendacious.  This 
demonstrates  clearly,  that  Irish  history  can  only  be  written  and  produced 
properly  in  Ireland.     The  day  has  happily  passed  when  ow^nded  accounts 
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We  th^re  find  the  most  minnte  and  important  infonnation  on  all 
the  controverted  points,  derived  from  the  unquestionable  authority  of 
master  rolls,  original  government  documents,  and  official  despatches; 
conpled  with  a  critical  investigation  and  profound  analjzation  of 
the  printed  contemporaiy  publications,  unincumbered  with  super- 
fluous comment,  and  all  set  forth  in  a  calm  and  truth-seeking  spirit  of 
historical  researoh.  The  Editor  has  thus  perfectly  succeeded  in  ro- 
moving  fix)m  the  Irish  the  stigma  of  having  '*  always  fought  badly  at 
home,"  and  has  identified  his  name  with  the  militaiy  history  of  our 
country.*  In  accomplishing  this  arduous  task  he  must  have  felt,  with 
Sismondi,  that  he  **  should  have  to  beat  down  many  an  idol  which  men 
have  delighted  to  worship ;  that  he  should  have  to  dispel  many  &vorite 
illusions,  neither  consulting  feelings^  nor  sparing  projndices.  Full 
well  did  he  know  that  he  should  be  rarely  praised;  but  an  historian 
has  a  sterner  duty  to  fulfil  than  that  of  pleasing  his  readers — a  fiu* 
more  noble  object  than  success." 

The  Society's  edition  of  the  **  Destruction  of  Cifpru^*  must  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  history  solely  of  the  campaigns  of 
1 689-91*  In  the  *^ notes  and  illustrations"  will  be  found  profound 
and  lucid  essays  on  the  most  important  pordons  of  our  annals  ;t  and 

were  eagerly  received.  The  fpirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad,  and  no  hiitorical 
document  will  now  be  acceptea  with  confidence,  which  does  not  fairly  give 
the  authorities  on  both  gide».  Mr.  Croker  is  an  elegant  poet,  and  a  charm- 
ing illustrator  of  *•  Fairy  Legends ;"  but  his  edition  >of  Colonel  0*Kelly's 
work  has  shown  that  he  is  totally  incompetent  for  the  task  of  an  historical 
inresti^tor. 

*  It  IS  perfectly  erident,  that  the  editor  of  the  Archnoiogical  Society's 
edition  of  the  "  Destruction  of  Cyprus"  has  before  him  the  materials  for 
illustrating  the  afisirs  of  Ireland  during  the  times  of  James  IL  The  bare 
collection  and  examination  of  such  a  mass  of  documents  must  necessarily  haye 
been  the  labor  of  many  years  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  We  therefore  trust  that  Mr.  J.  C.  0*CaUaghan  will  giye  us  a  .histiN7 
of  that  period,  in  a  narratiye  form,  copiously  illustrated  with  original  docu- 
ments on  both  nde$  of  the  question.  Such  a  work,  on  the  last  great  national 
and  legitimate  war  in  this  country,  would  at  once  assume  «  standard  posi- 
tion in  the  Irish  historical  library,  and  moreoyer,  form  a  necessary  intrcMluc- 
tion  to  the  •*  History  of  the  triah  Brigades  in  the  Seryice  of  France," 
on  which,  we  understand,  he  is  at  present  engaged. 

t  There  are  many  hitherto  controyerted  historical  Questions  finally  settled 
in  this  edition  of  the  "Destruction  of  Cyprus."  Notes  62,  63,  64,  67, 
and  the  Appendix,  demonstrate  that  the  Irish  hierarchy's  formal  transfer  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  the  Synod  of  Cashel, 
A.D.  1172,  was  the  result  of  a  preyious  correspondence  of  the  natiye 
clergy  with  the  See  of  Rome.    Eyen  at  t  time^  when,  according  to  the 
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there  are  few,  even  the  most  eradite.  who  wDl  not  find  satiflfeetkni 
in  consulting  this  Taloable  oompendiom  of  Irish  learning,  that 
clearlj  demonstrates  the  necesntj  of  placing  onr  histoij  on  an  en- 
tirelj  new  basis,  which,  to  be  lasdng,  most  be  founded  on  calm  and 
lengthened  inyestigation,  and  a  thorough  examination  of  migiiial 
docnments. 

The  ^pearanoe  of  this  edition  of  the  "  Destruction  of  Cypm^ 
was  extremdy  opportnne,  at  a  time  when  the  histoij  of  the  period 
of  which  it  treats  was  abont  to  be  broogfat  before  the  public,  in 
the  brilliant  and  fescinating  pages  of  Macanlaj,  who,  if  he  deore  to 
attain  to  the  character  of  a  feithful  historian,  must  carefbllj  stodj 
Mr.  O'Callaghan's  elaborate  production.  This,  for  his  own  sake,  we 
trust  he  will  do;  and  laying  aside  all  prejudices^  treat  the  Irish  with 
as  much  impartiality  and  historic  justice  as  our  gaUant  and  honest 
countryman,  Colonel  Napier,  has  exhibited  towards  the  Frendi. 

John  De  Colton,*  an  ecclesiastic  of  importance  in  his  day,  was 
successivdy  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  Lord  Chancellor,  Justice, 
and  finally,  in  1382,  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  An  ezcdlent  ilios- 
tration  of  the  sacerdotal  character  of  those  ages,  we  find  him,  at 
one  time  enacting  stringent  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  his 
clergy;  and  at  another  period,  he  is  to  be  seen  in  arms,  at  tiie  head 
of  a  band  of  knights,  raised  at  his  own  expense,  defending  the 
limited  territories  of  the  Anglo-Normans  against  the  vigorous  as- 
saults of  the  native  dans.     In  1374,  the  King,  in  consideration  of 

Italian  hbtoriani,  the  Frtngipani  and  other  fectioiu  Roman  noblei  were 
chaining  the  Popes  in  dun^^eons,  or  murdering  them  at  the  altar  and 
in  the  pulpit.  The  authenticity  is  here  clearly  proved  of  the  En^liah 
Pope's  Bull,  which  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Lanigan  erroneously  stated  the  editors 
of  the  collection  of  Papal  official  documents  were  ashamed  to  print.  Ro- 
deric  O'Conor,  King  of  Ireland,  and  the  native  princes,  who,  contraiy  to 
all  former  precedents,  were  excluded  from  the  Synod  at  Cashel,  did  not 
reccwnise  the  attempt  there  made  by  the  Irish  clergy  to  place  their  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Ensland.  We  learn  from  the  letter  of  the 
chie6  of  Ireland  to  Pope  John  AJQL,  that  the  old  Irish  never  allowed  the 
clergy  to  interfere  in  temporal  affairs. 

*  AeU  o/ArchlHMhop  CoUcn  in  his  MeircpoUtan  VisUation<^the  Diooem  of 
Ikrr^,  A.D,  MCCCXCVIL  ;  with  a  Benial  of  the  SeM  EUoUm  at  that 
time.  Edited,  from  the  Original  RoB,  preserved  in  the  Archiepiecopai  Record 
Cloeet  of  Armagh,  with  an.  Introdmctkm  and  Notes,  bg  the  Rev,  WtBiam 
Reeves,  D.D.,  M.R.LA,;  BatAeJor  in  Medicine  of  Drinity  CoOege,  JM- 
im;  Ptrpetwd  derate  of  KHeonruAa,  in  the  Dioeeee  of  Coanor.  Dublin : 
for  the  uish  Archaeological  Society.    1850. 
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the  losses  he  had  sustained  daring  his  military  expeditions,  granted 
him  the  snm  of  forty  pounds  sterling.  Not  too  large  a  remnnerationy 
even  taking  into  account  the  high  ralue  of  money  at  that  period* 
when  we  recollect  that  on  many  occasions  he  remained  in  the  field 
for  several  days.  And  when  Newcastle,  in  the  County  of  Wicklow» 
was  taken,  and  burned  by  the  Clan  of  O'Byme,  although  there  was 
no  money  in  the  Treasury,  De  Colton  pawned  his  own  goods,  and 
and  with  the  cash  thereby  obtained,  he,  and  Nicholas  Sergeaunt,  a 
dUzen  of  Dublin,  together  with  thirty-five  of  thdr  associates,  held 
the  castle  for  five  days,  maintaining  themselves  at  their  own  cost, 
there  being  no  person  at  that  time  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  charge  of  the  fortress.  For  all  which,  and  because,  when 
he  retired  from  this  latter  place,  he  had  lost  a  horse  worth  twenty 
marks,  which  was  killed  by  the  enemy,  the  king  commanded  that  he 
should  receive  the  gratuity  we  have  mentioned. 

Nor  were  his  talents  limited  to  militaiy  affairs;  for  so  high  an 
opinion  had  Richard  U.  of  his  diplomatic  powers,  that  he  selected 
him  to  act  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  After  his  return 
he  resigned  his  See,  and  died  in  the  year  1404,  leaving  behind 
him  two  WOTks  on  the  distracted  state  of  the  Church  in  his  own 
time.  His  biographers  represent  him  as  a  man  of  the  most  sweet 
and  affable  temper,  and  bestow  kvish  praise  on  his  unbounded  gene- 
rosity and  hospitality. 

An  original  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Primate  De  Colton,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visitation  of  the  diocese  of  Deny  in  J397>  was 
some  time  since  discovered  among  the  archives  of  the  See  of  Armagh 
by  the  Rev.  William  Reeves.  Appreciating  the  value  of  this 
manuscript,  in  illustrating  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and,  with  a  munificence  worthy  of  the  Prelate, 
whose  acts  it  chronicles,  he  printed  the  document  at  his  own  expense, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1850* 

The  highest  encomium  we  can  pass  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
book  has  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  is  to  say,  tiiat  it 
is  worthy  to  be  classed  with  his  profound  work  on  **  Down,  Connor, 
and  Dromore;"*  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  to  the 

Mto.  DubUiiil84e. 
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histoiyof  the  eoclesaasiical  antaqnities  of  Irelaad.  And  we  trnst  thai 
our  learned  eocleaiologisi;  will  follow  vp  his  labom  by  the  jmblicft- 
tion  of  his  promised  editicm  of  the  great  wwk  on  the  Ecdesiaslical 
Taxation  of  Ireland,  A.D.  1306,  from  tiie  original  Exchequer  Bofls, 
preserved  in  the  Carlton  Rjde  Etecord  Office.  The  valne  of  soefa 
docmnents  is  not  confined  to  their  use  in  Chnich  history.  The  recent 
works  on  similar  subjects,  printed  by  the  Scotch  Societies,  demon- 
strate the  vast  amount  of  important  information  to  be  derived  from 
them  for  illostrating  the  progress  of  civiliaation,  and  the  various 
manners  and  modes  in  life  of  former  ages. 

We  have  thos  essayed  to  give  an  account  of  the  woiis  pnblisbed 
by  the  Irish  Ardinological  Society;  but,  as  we  before  stated,  the 
limits  of  this  paper  can  only  be  expected  to  furnish  a  brief  and 
compendious  view  of  thehr  invaluable  contents.     It  may,  however, 
serve  to  indicate  where  precise  and  accurate  infcxrmation  is  to 
be  found  on  particular  portions  of  Irish  history;  and  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  awakening  a  desire  fbr  the  study  of  their  country's  lite- 
rature amongst  those  who  have  hitherto  been  strangers  to  it,  our 
object  will  be  fully  attained.     Still,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  So- 
dety's  books  are  not  intended  to  be  "  jyqpufor,"  in  the  general  accep- 
tation of  that  term ;  such  an  idea  is  incompatible  with  the  production 
of  historic  materials.  These  volumes  form  the  foundation  on  which  the 
future  writer  wOl  rear  the  superstructure  of  a  great  natioDal  histoiy; 
and  we  hope  henceforth  to  see  our  countiymen  contributing  to  the 
prodncdon  of  such  a  work,  by  assisting  in  the  preservation  of  tfaemonii- 
ments  left  by  their  fothers,  instead  of  seconding  the  eSbrts  of  ephe- 
meral and  delufflve  political  projectors.  Far,  however,  be  it  firem  us  to 
advocate  the  study  of  this  branch  of  self-knowledge  to  the  exclu8i<m  of 
any  other.     But,  we  would  have  Irishmen  to  remember  that  it  was 
not  by  the  cultivation  of  the  histories  uid  antiquities  of  cBstant  coun- 
tries, that  the  author  of  ^^Waveriey*'  raised  <*  Caledonia  ston 
and  wild,'*  into  the  land  of  tourists,  and  the  favorite  resoit  of 
Royalty.     Nor  was  it  by  the  study  of  foreign  literature  that  the 
thoug^tfnkouled  Goethe,  and  the  manygifted  Schiller,  have  made 
their  German  fotherland  woridfamons  and  illustrious.    The  moun- 
tain hamlet  of  Arqu^  in  Lombardy,  is  not  now  visited  as  the 
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resting  place  of  the  Latin  q[)ic  poet,  bnt  as  the  shrine  which  contains 
the  relics  of  the  Fetraroa, 

**  Whos  rethorike  swete 
Enlumined  all  Itaille  of  poetrie/** 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  fame  of  the  great  Florentine,  that  the 
good  monks  of  the  monastery,  fbonded  bj  the  Irish  St.  Colmnbanns, 
at  Bobbio,  persuaded  him  to  compose  his  '^Divina  Commedia,^' 
in  the  **  lingua  volgare"  of  his  own  conntiy— a  dedsion  which  in- 
fluenced the  fate  of  Italian  literature,  and  rendered  the  loyer  of 
Beatrice  Portinari  immortal  and  revered  as  one 


J  "  Who,  in  times 

Dark  and  untaught,  began  with  channing  verse. 
To  tame  the  rudenesi  of  his  native  land."t 

The  most  unprejudiced  critics  have  expressed  their  conviction, 
that  the  Irish  melodies  of  '*  the  sweetest  lyrist  of  our  saddest 
wioigs*'  will  outlive  his  more  elaborate  works  on  distant  countries; 
although  the  latter  are  replete  with  all  the  graces  of  the  most  exqui- 
site poetry,  and  all  the  fascinating  splendours  of  Oriental  romance. 

If  we  feel  a  proud  satisfaction  in  contemplatang  the  goodly 
volumes  iamed  by  the  Irish  Archfiological  Society,  and  which  must 
be  regarded  as  so  many  '<  charUe  peHturoB,"  rescued  irom  almost  in- 
evitable decay  and  oblivion,  let  the  honor  be  given  to  those  disin- 
terested and  enlightened  men,^  who,  "unactuated  by  antiquarian 
pedantry,  and  solely  instigated  by  a  unoere  desire  to  do  their  duty  in 
a  cause  of  national  interest  and  importance,"  have  organized  and  car- 
ried out  their  noble  design  of  creating  and  fostering  a  native  Iridi 
literature,  despite  almost  insurmountable  obstacles.     Even  at  a  time 

*  Cfaauoer ;  Prologue  to  the  <*  Clerkes  Tale/' 
t  Akeoside. 

X  In  addition  to  thoae  mentioned  in  the  text  and  at  page  418»  as  haTing 
aided  the  great  national  literary  cause,  the  following  demand  notice : — 
Qtom  Petrie,  V.P^R.1.  A.,  LL.p.,  a  name  be^rond  all  praise.    George 
leiander 


Aleiander  Haasilton,  M.  P.  for  the  Univeruty  of  Dublin,  to  whose  leal  for 
the  promotion  of  learning  and  education  Irish  literature  is  under  numerous 
obiigations.  Major  Thomas  A.  Laroom,  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  His 
edition  of  Sir  William  Petty 's  proceedings  relative  io  the  first  English  sur- 
vey of  Ireland  will  soon  be  ready  for  presentation  to  the  memben  of  the 
Irish  ArdMBological  Society.  A(|uiua  Smith,  M.D.,  Treasurer  of  the 
same  Society,  our  most  learned  Insh  numismatist,  and  author  of  several 
valuable  essays  published  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    Evelyn  P.  Shirley, 
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when  onr  coantry  was  nearly  reduced  to  the  fearfbl  state  in  whu^ 
it  was  when  the  historian  of  Elizabeth  tells  as,  that,  by  the  evil  po- 
licy of  bad  ministers,  "  little  was  left  in  Ireland  for  Her  Majesty  to 
rdgn  oyer  but  ashes  and  carcasses,"  and  when  ^  the  southern  proyince 
seemed  totally  depopolated,  and,  except  within  the  cities,  exhibited 
a  hideous  scene  of  fiimine  and  desolation." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  good  which,  in  a  oountxy 
circumstanced  like  Ireknd,  is  to  be  derived  from  historical  researdi. 
Truth,  we  know,  is  powerful  at  all  times,  whilst  its  peryersioo  is 
ever  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The  fidstfi* 
cation  of  history  has  hitherto  been,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable 

• 

M.P.,  M.R.LA.,  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  Coiintj  of 
Monagfaan,  author  of  the  excellent  work,  on  the  history  of  his  patri- 
mony, entitled  **Some  Account  of  the  Territory  or  Dominion  of  Faniey, 
in  the  Province  and  Earldom  of  Ulster,'*  4to,  1845.  He  has  ako 
published,  in  the  present  year,  a  volume  of  **  Original  Letters,  illustrative 
of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  durins  the  time  of  Edward  VL,** 
from  the  MS.  at  Lambeth.  William  E.  Hudson,  M.R.LA.,  member 
of  the  Councils  of  the  ArchsBologica]  and  Celtic  Societies,  and  author 
of  the  critical  analysis  of  the  orthography  of  the  early  Irish  scribes,  ap- 
pended to  the  **Book  of  Rights."  This  gentleman's  munificence  to  the 
Celtic  Society  (whose  publications  we  noticed  in  No.  IL  of  the  Ihibh 
QuABTBBLT  RsviEw),  is  fully  acknowledged  in  the  last  annual  Report 
of  that  body.  Samuel  Ferguson,  M.R.LA.,  author  of  some  valuable 
papers  among  the  Academy's  *<  Transactions,"  and  of  many  admirable 
msh  ballads  and  historical  essays,  which  we  hope  to  see  published  in  a 
collected  form.  Frederick  W.  Burton,  our  most  eminent  Dublin  artist, 
and  member  of  the  '*  Committee  of  Antiquities."  A  classical  group  from 
his  pencil,  representing  Archbishop  Ussher,  Luke  Wadding,  and  Roderick 
O'Flaherty,  forms  the  illustrated  title-page  of  the  valuable  volumes  pub- 
lished by  the  Celtic  Society,  and  is  the  urgest  and  most  exquisite  woodcut 
ever  executed  in  Ireland  by  a  native  engraver.  Joseph  H.  Smith,  M.R.L  A., 
who  has  published  several  essays  on  Irish  historical  subjects,  among  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academy,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  editing,  from  the 
University  Manuscripts,  the  interesting  account  of  the  Progresses  of  the 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Edward  Clibbom,  Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Aca- 
demy's Museum,  which  owes  many  of  its  principal  ornaments  to  his  exertions. 
Before  his  connection  with  the  Institution  its  most  valuable  antiquities  and 
manuscripts  were  huddled  together  in  an  obscure  and  inaccesaibie  repoai- 
tory ;  they  are  now,  owing  to  his  assiduity,  classed  and  arranged  in  a  style 
not  to  be  excelled  by  any  European  Collection. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  this  "  doiia  compaania,"  whose  names  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  future  historian  of  the  revival  of  Irish  learning,  we  feel 
bound  to  state,  that  their  efforts  have  been  ever  seconded  by  Messrs.  Hodges 
and  Smith,  Booksellers  to  the  University.  A  glance  at  the  catalogue  of 
their  publications  will  show  how  much  they  have  done  for  the  |)ro-> 
motion  of  national  literature.  The  valuable  series  of  Irish  manuscnpta 
brought  together  by  Uiem,  some  ye&rs  a^o,  and  still  known  as  *'  Hodges  and 
Smith's  Collection, '  u  now  one  ot  the  chief  glories  of  the  Academy's  library. 
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weapon  in  the  annonry  of  the  political  demagogue.  The  publica- 
tion of  our  true  annals  will  totally  deprive  the  mob-orator  and  the 
£u;tioas  jonmalist  of  their  most  powerful  hold  on  the  passions  of  an 
irascible  and  imaginatiye  race,  easily  excited  by  exaggerated  and 
one-sided  representations  of  former  events.  Irishmen  will  learn,  from 
their  own  histoiy,  that  they  have  been  too  much  the  victims  of  mis- 
g^ding  speculators  and  trading  politicians;  and  they  will  find  that 
education  and  industry  are  the  only  true  and  lasting  sources  of 
national  prosperity  and  greatness.  The  foundation  of  the  Irish 
Archffiological  Society  marks  an  era  in  our  literature.  *  From  the  pe- 
riod of  its  formation,  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  onward  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  national  historical  research ; 
and  the  many  valuable  woxks  which  have,  mnoe  that  time,  issued  from 
the  Dublin  press,  fully  attest  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Sodety's 
influence.  An  ample  field  still  lies  before  our  Archaeologists;  num- 
bers of  the  most  important  manuscripts  still  remain  unpublished;* 

*  We  trust  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  will  see  the  necessity  of  un- 
dertaking the  publication  of  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  manuscript 
works,  which  serve  to  illustrate  various  historical  eras.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  the  *'  Coghadh  Oaoidheal  U  Oalkubhj"  or  *<  Wars  of  the 
Irish  with  the  Danes,**  a  complete  copy  of  which  has  been  lately  discovered 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  des  Dues  de  Burgogne,  at  Brussels.  This  document 
contains  ample  information  on  the  great  struggle  which  terminated  so 
gloriously  for  Ireland ;  and  the  means  exist  of  illustratinff  it  minutely,  from 
contemporary  Irish  productions.  We  understand  that  the  Danish  govern- 
ment have  si^ified  their  desire  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  publica- 
tion of  this  important  work.  A  late  report  of  the  Society  of  liorthem 
Antiquarians,  at  Copenhagen,  demonstrates  the  interest  with  which  Mr. 
Worsaae's  communications  relative  to  tiie  old  Irish  manuscript  accounts  of 
the  wars  of  the  Danes  in  our  country,  were  received.  Mr.  Gurry's  inves- 
tigations prove  that  this  History  of  the  Danish  Wars  was  written  at  a  com- 
paratively short  period  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  which  is  further  at- 
tested by  a  fragmentary  document  preserved  in  the  **  Book  of  Leinster," 
a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  compiled  by  the  tutor  of  Dermod 
Mac  Murchisd,  and  containing  a  pathetic  note,  written  on  the  very  day  of 
that  prince's  expulsion  from  Ireland— an  event  which  was  attended  with  such 
important  consequences.  Mr.  Curry's  researches  amon^  our  ancient  Irish 
manuscripts  demonstrate  that  the  accounts  hitherto  received  of  the  circum- 
stances wnich  led  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Ireland  are  totally  false 
and  inaccurate.  The  **^oraflia,"  or  History  of  the  *'  Boromean  Tribute,"  is  a 
work  of  great  value  in  illustrating  the  earner  portion  of  our  annals,  and  treats 
of  a  subject  on  which  we  possess  no  publbhed  information.  The  History  of 
the  fir  Bolg$,  or  early  Belgic  colomea  in  Ireland,  also  relates  to  an  era  on 
which  we  have  as  yet  but  imperfect  accounts.  The  hagiographical  treatises, 
and  lives  of  the  native  Irisn  Saints,  ako  well  deserve  publication,  as  no 
documents  contain  more  curious  and  valuable  accounts  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ireland.    It  must  be  apparent,  that  the 
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and  let  118  trust  that  the  more  enlii^tened  of  oiirooQntr}riiie&  will,  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  by  neighbooring  iiatioii8»  no  longer  aDow  tbe 
ancient  reoorcls  of  the  [Hety  and  lewning  of  their  aaeeBtoia  fa  lie 
on  the  shelTOS  of  oar  oi^eetionsy  nnknown  and  nuappfedated,  ssre 
by  a  few  of  the  master-minds  of  oar  own  and  foreign  lands. 
**  Science  and  literatare^"  says  an  eminent  Hving  seholary*  *^  htkre 
many  departments,  not  one  of  which  is  ondesendng  of  oar  regard, 
so  long  as  it  is  coltivated  in  a  liberal  and  philosophic  spirit;  bat  the 
history  of  oar  own  country,  and  of  its  language,  has  especial  datms  on 
oar  consideration,  nnless  we  choose  to  renoonce  the  name  of  Irish- 
men. It  is  no  morbid  sentiment  which  leads  nsto  tuin,  with  a  long- 
ing and  ftffectioiiate  interest,  to  Uie  andent  histofy  and  literatere  of 
our  own  countiy.  It  is  no  fimd  national  conceit,  wMch  inspires  ns 
with  the  dedre  to  gather  and  to  preserre  those  of  its  scattered  re- 
cords, which  haye  esc^ied  the  tooth  of  time,  the  ravages  of  barbar- 
ism, and  the  persecating  rigor  of  a  imscalcnlating  poficy.  It  is,  in- 
deed, wise  in  us  to  soar  as  high  as  we  may,  seeking  a  wide  and  dear 
Tiew  of  the  entire  horizon  of  haman  knowledge  and  sdenoe;  bnft, 
even  to  those  derated  regions  let  us  cahy  with  as  a  loving  remeoa- 
brance  of  the  spot  of  earth  from  whence  we  took  our  flight,  of  our 
birth-place,  and  the  home,  which  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  purest  and 
strongest  of  our  earthly  affections.^' 

documents  in  the  ancient  Irish  language,  ftyled  by  the  learned  Pictet» 
'*  lee  curieux  d^bns  de  la  primitiTe  Europe/'  are  tboee  which  should  be  first 
printed ;  and  we  hare  enaeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  under- 
taking their  publication  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Hibemo-Celtic  8cholan» 
before  referred  to.  A  Committee,  we  may  add,  has  been  recently  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  to  examine  and  report  relative  to  the  publication,  by 
the  Imperial  Goyemment,  of  the  ancient  Irish  or  Brthon  Laws,  noticed  at 
page  413. 

*  Rey.  Charles  Graves,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Address  delivered  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  on  the  completion  of  the  subscription  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Betham  Manuscripts,  22nd  April,  1851. 
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Art.  IV^MR  MONTAGUE  DEMPSET'S  EXPERIENCES 

OF  THE  LANDED  INTERESl'. 

GhaptsrV. 
mt  irish  profertt — ^how  i  enjoyed  it. 

Witchcraft  had  gone  onty  and  the  electric  telegraph  had  not  yet 
come  into  fashion,  at  least  in  the  west^  so  the  only  agency  to  which 
I  conid  attribnte  the  wonderinl  celerity  with  which  my  arriyal  became 
known,  was  that  of  the  inde&tigable  Mrs.  Fogarty.  The  next 
morning,  in  addition  to  the  annonncement  (throngh  the  keyhole) 
that  it  was  eight  o'ckKsk,  and  time  to  get  np,  she  informed  me 
that  ^  a  few  of  the  tenants  was  ontside  waitin'  to  see  me;*'  and,  on 
going  to  the  window,  I  perceiyed  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons,  of 
apparently  limited  wardrobes,  scattered  oyer  the  space  before  the  door 
in  picturesque  groups,  and  passing  away  the  time  by  various  deyices. 
Some  were  diverting  themselves  with  pipes  (of  the  tobacco,  not  the 
hagt  species);  others  were  playing  an  exciting  game  with  small 
pebbles,  which  I  afterwards  found  was  called  ''jackstones;"  one 
or  two  were  stretched  at  full  length  in  the  lawn,  chewing  grass, 
with  an  avidity  worthy  of  Nebnchadnezzar,  while,  seated  on  the 
door-steps,  was  a  noisy  party,  gesticulating  fiercely  over  a  dingy  pacl^ 
of  cards.  When  I  went  down  sturs  to  breakfast,  I  found  the  lower 
part  of  each  window  occupied  by  a  row  of  &ces  peering  intently 
into  the  room,  their  proximity  to  the  glass  causing  a  depression  and 
whiteness  of  nose  very  ghastly  to  behold.  Remarkable  countiy 
this  I  thought  I :  eating  appears  an  unusual  process  among  the  natives. 
Last  night,  Mrs.  Fogarty  hung  over  me  at  supper,  as  if  I  was  about 
some  operation  in  alchymy,  and  now  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  seems  to  have  turned  out  to  witness  my  break&st 

As  Mrs.  Fogarty  was  disappearing  with  the  breakfast  things,  she 
abruptly  asked  me,  <'  Would  I  like  to  see  Myles?"  Having  an  idea 
that  Myles  might  be  one  of  the  lions  of  the  neighbonrhoood  usually 
shown  to  strangers,  I  assented,  and  at  the  same  time  desired  an  ex- 
planation as  to  what  Myles  might  be. 


\ 
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^Myles?  sore  its  Myles  the  driver,*'  was  the  answer;  ^'tis  him 
that  does  be  drivin'  the  tinants." 

'*  Driving  tenants  I'*  I  exclaimed.  '*  My  goodness,  what  baibarityi" 

"  Thme  for  yon,''  said  she,  ^*bnt  sme  ifs  not  his  fimt,  the  crajtiiiir; 
it's  little  rints  you'd  get,  Fm  thinkin,  if  yon  had'bt  some  one  to  drive 
for  them.  Here  he  is:  come  in,  Mick; "  and  impelling  mto  the  rooBi 
with  a  vigorons  push  the  gentleman  in  qnestionj  she  dosed  the  dooir 
and  left  ns  alone. 

Mr.  Myles  immediately  commenced  a  pas  senl  and  an  oration,  the 
former  consbting  in  scnq>e8  on  tiie  flow  with  each  foot  aHemately, 
the  latter,  of  expressions  of  welcome  to  the  country,  and  of  the 
pride  he  took  in  seemg  me  looking  so  nughty  well  entirely.  At  tiie 
condnsion  of  the  performance,  which  was  of  course,  like  an  address 
to  Her  Majesty,  gradonsly  received,  and  as  I  had  gathered  enough 
from  Mrs.  Fogarty's  introductory  remarics  to  understand  that  there 
was  some  mysterious  connection  submsting  between  Myles  and  the 
tenants,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  him  forthwith  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rents,  tenancies,  holdings,  and  eomilar  light  and  entertuning 
topics.  I  ran  through  the  small  stock  of  technicalities  connected 
with  the  landlord  and  tenant  law,  which  I  had  picked  up  in  Mr. 
Seizem's  office,  and  spoke  of  ejectments  and  notices  to  qmt  in  fami- 
liar terms,  but  without  producing  the  impression  I  had  anticipated, 
for  to  judge  of  the  intense  stolidity  with  which  Myles  regarded  me, 
it  seemed  that  he  rather  undervalued  my  acquirements;  in  fact,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  these  ehdborate  contrivances  for  &d- 
litating  the  management  of  landed  property  were  needless  in  the 
west,  and  that  the  exigences  of  any  case  were  fully  met  by  the 
simple  process,  "driving,"  in  which  art  he  professed  himself  an  adept 
"But  it's  not  much  of  that  same,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  regret,  "that 
I  done  this  year  back.  I  was  foirly  bet  by  your  unde,  the  Heavens 
be  his  bed,  whatever  it  was  kem  over  him,  but  lattherly  he  tuck  to 
lisnin'  to  their  long  stories,  an'  I  could'nt  drive  as  much  as  an  ould 
goat,  but  he'd  orthur  me  to  give  it  back  to  the  man  that  owned  it, 
no  mathur  if  he  owed  two  years  rint.  Now,  sir,"  sud  he,  appealing 
to  me  indignantly,  ^sure  no  property  could  stand  that  thraytment, 
and  fflgns  on  it,  it  was'nt  much  of  the  last  May  rint  he  got;  but  I 
hope  yoor  honor  'U  show  them  you  wont  have  sich  humbuggin'  thrans- 
actions,  and  that  you'll  put  a  new  rule  on  tbim." 
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He  then  suggested  that  a  personal  inspection  of  the  lands  by  me 
would  be  for  onr  mntnal  benefit,  and  hinted  that  nnless  I  was  other- 
wise engaged,  there  was  no  time  like  the  present. 

To  this  proposition  I  at  once  agreed;  not  that  I  anticipated  any 
enjoyment  finom  the  excursion;  in  &ct,  I  felt  rather  nervons  at  the 
veiy  idea;  but  knowing  that  it  mnst  take  place,  sooner  or  later,  I 
expressed  a  desire  to  set  out  withont  delay,  on  the  same  principle 
that  a  child  makes  an  eager  gulp  at  an  inevitable  spoonful  of  Gre- 
goiy's  powder,  or  other  nauseous  compound,*^in  order  to  get  it  over 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  sight  of  the  congregation  before  the 
windows  nearly  banished  my  small  stock  of  resolution,  and  I  timidly 
inquired  what  we  were  to  do  with  those  people. 

"  Do  with  them,  is  it?  why,  spake  to  them,  to  be  sure,''  promptly 
replied  Myles.  "  Spake  up  bould  and  stout,  and  tell  them  yon  wont 
have  any  of  their  tnorodm  thiicks.^ 

Assisted  by  these  concise  instmctions,  I  hastily  framed  in  my 
mind  a  few  neat  and  appropriate  observations,  and,  taking  my  hat, 
meekly  followed  Myles  out  on  the  steps.  My  appearance  was  the 
cngnal  for  a  rush  of  the  whole  assembly  towards  me;  and  before  I 
could  get  beyond  the  preliminary,  *'  My  friends,  my  feelings  upon 
the  present  occasion'' — my  auditors  were  performing  a  sort  of  war- 
dance  round  me,  and,  led  on  by  an  iU-looklng  little  old  man,  were 
jostling,  pushing,  and  abusing  each  other  in  a  very  lively  manner. 
That  this  characteristic  rite  was  intended  to  be  a  demonstration  of 
good  will,  and  even  of  welcome,  I  conjectured  from  the  remarks  I 
heard  during  its  perfonnance.  '*  Its  aisy  seen  there's  good  luck  in 
store  for  us,"  sud  one;  "We've  a  kind  masther  now,  anyhow,"  sud 
another;  "Blessin's  on  his  goodnathured  faythers,"  exclaimed  a 
third,  adding,  "  theirs  a  snule  of  tinthemess."  A  stray  kick  which 
I  had  just  received  on  the  shin,  caused  the  grin  of  anguish  that  eli- 
cited  the  latter  remarL  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  length  the 
ceremony  might  have  been  protracted,  had  not  Myles  rushed  to  the 
rescue,  and  interposed  between  me  and  the  little  old  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  performer,  and  had  been  bobbing  up  and  down 
before  me  with  the  vivacity  of  a  parched  pea  in  a  frying-pan. 
^  Ar'nt  you  ashamed  of  yerself,  Pether,"  said  Myles ;  '*  you  ought  to 
know  betther  than  to  go  rampaging  about  his  honor,  an'  it  the  fust 
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time  he  sofcfat  anong  ye.     Oome  akmg,  air,*'  ooBtmoed  he,  ''it's 
little  betiher  than  Booaiaiis  or  bom  savageB  tliej  are." 

Gkd  to  escape  any  farther  damonstratkm  of  an  attachment  which, 
though  fluttering  in  itself  was  expressed  in  a  manner  too  Tioientibr 
my  sensitiTe  and  ledring  natore,  I  gave  myself  np  to  the  goidanoeof 
Myles»  and  crossing  the  lawn,  took  to  the  open  conntry  m  fitmi  of 
the  house. 

An  animated  steeple-chase  ensued;  for,  finding  that  my  derotod 
retainers  were  bent  on  enjoying  my  company,  I  strained  eveiy  nerre 
to  keep  ahead  of  theniy  and  scrambled  over  walla,  throngfa  moruses, 
and  into  drains,  with  a  vigour  that  makes  it  wondarfnl  how  I  esoiped 
bursting  a  blood-vessel.    Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  calculate  how 
much  longer  I  could  hM  out,  Myks  opportunely  called  a  halt,  ud 
palling  me  out  of  a  quagmire,  for  about  the  twentieth  time,  directed 
me  to  look  round,  and  added,  as  an  inducement,  that  the  seduded 
re^on  we  had  come  to  was  known  as  the  townland  of  Garnuuhng- 
gaunbawn,  and  that  the  coUectiim  of  dwellings  before  me  was  tiie 
village  of  the  same  name.    But  for  the  latter  piece  of  informatioD,  I 
doubt  i^  on  mature  deliberation,  I  should  have  felt  myself  justified  is 
terming  it  a  village.     It  was  undoubtedly  a  cluster  of  edifices,  suoj 
of  which  possessed  some  of  the  attributes  of  houses;  two  orthreehad 
wicker-work  structures,  obvioudy  intended  for  chimneys;  and  sadt 
as  were  not  graced  with  these  appendages  had  holea  in  thdr  roo&> 
winch,  very  probably,  answered  the  purpose  just  as  welL    There 
were  doors,  and  even  windows,  though  the  existence  of  glass  seemed 
to  be  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  the  medium  used  for  transmitting 
light  being  generally  a  bundle  of  straw,  or  in  some  cases  an  old  hat; 
still  there  was  something  about  the  whole  place  that  did  not  ooindde 
with  my  preoonoeived  notions  of  a  village.    The  first  house  we 
entered  proved  to  be,  on  subsequent  comparison,  a  fair  sample,  as  to 
its  internal  arrangements.    Its  moveable  furniture  consisted  of  so 
iron  pot,  a  pig,  and  two  children;  the  fixtures,  of  a  pot-hook  em- 
bedded in.  the  chimney,  and  an  old  w<Mnan  (apparentiy,  at  least)  em- 
bedded in  the  floor  bemde  the  fire.    The  children,  at  our  approach, 
took  refuge  behind  this  venerable  individual,  who  continued  to  mol^ 
a  pipe  with  a  limited  stem,  stoically  indifferent  to  our  entrance;  eosr 
sequenUy,  to  tiie  pig  was  left  the  duty  of  doing  the  honors  of  the  eer 
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tablishineDi^  in  fblfilment  of  which  he  compelled  me  to  take  a  seat, 
by  promptly  char^g  between  my  legs.  In  whateyer  other  reqwot 
the  interiors  I  subsequently  yisited  may  have  differed,  they  all  agreed 
in  possessing  a  rednndancy  of  scantily-dad children;  in  fiust, children 
in  a  state  of  semi-nndity  seemed  to  be  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
village.  The  common  thistle  appeared  to  be  the  chief  agricnltmal 
prodnction  of  this  retired  district;  it  flonrished  in  the nei^^ibonring 
fields  with  a  Inxnriance  that  evinced  careful  cultivation ;  indeed,  most 
of  our  British  weeds  seemed  to  have  been  paid  a  fiur  share  dT  atten- 
tion,  though  I  was  informed  they  were  expected  to  make  way  for 
other  crops  some  time  in  the  ensuing  spring.  During  our  progress, 
the  tenants,  with  engaging  simplicity,  souf^t,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
to  draw  my  attention  to  some  fiicts  connected  with  the  tenure  of  their 
land,  and  to  inveigle  me  into  promises  of  abatements  In  thdr  rent, 
leave  to  cut  turf,  and  other  little  ffivours,  all  which  attempts  were 
frustrated  by  the  prudence  of  Myles,  who  told  them  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time  for  looking  into  those  matters  as  soon  as  I  had  got 
used  to  the  country.  The  several  other  townlands  and  ^*  villages^  I 
inspected  did  not  present  any  strikingly  new  features;  in  one  house  I 
thought  I  detected  the  rudiments  of  a  table,  and  in  another,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pig  caused  a  marked  hiatus  in  the  fiunily  circle.  This, 
however,  I  learned  was  only  temporary,  and  was  to  be  attributed  to 
a  predatoiy  ezcunion  into  a  neighbouring  field,  where  some  potatoes 
still  remained  undug.  But  Myles,  like  a  skilfnl  and  astute  showman, 
was  reserving  the  grand  spectacle  for  the  kst. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  he»  ^  I'm  goin'  to  show  you  a  rajral  sthrong 
tinant,  and  that's  Pat  Connolly;  he  lives  over  there,  beyant;"  and 
he  indicated  a  sort  of  island,  rismg  out  of  a  morass,  which  ex- 
tended almost  as  fieur  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  was  by  a  euphe- 
mism called  the  Coohiamuck  Bog.  Nothing  but  exdted  curiosity 
could  ever  have  induced  me  to  attempt  the  passage  to  the  spot 
where  the  strong  tenant  dwelt  in  lonely  grandeur.  It  seemed  as  7f 
the  powers  of  earth  and  water  had  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
promise with  regard  to  the  intervening  space,  and  were  stiU  con- 
tending for  possession  of  it.  To  caU  it  neutral  ground  would  have 
been  false;  it  might  have  been  neutral  mud,  or  neutral  slime,  but 
certainly  noi  ground.    Too  soil  to  walk  upon,  yet  approaching 
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80  nearly  to  solidity  as  to  render  a  boat  nselesB,  the  passage  of  it 
was  only  to  be  accomplished  by  wading,  and  was  natnnHy  attended 
by  inconTeniences,  among  which  I  may  mention  the  temporary  loss 
of  a  shoe  on  my  part,  the  exhuming  of  which  cansed  some  delay 
after  onr  aniTal  on  the  opposite  shore. 

^  Is  your  grand&ther  at  home,  Patsey?*'  Myles  inquired  of  a 
youth  in  a  for  ctipf  who,  with  the  exception  of  two  goats,  appeared 
to  be  the  only  living  thing  on  the  island. 

Patsey  answered,  "  that  he  was  within  in  Ae  komaeP  A  lively 
imagination  might  not  have  fonnd  mnch  difficulty  in  ^plying  tiie 
title  of  house  to  some  of  the  structures  I  had  been  looking  at; 
but  save  a  partially  developed  door,  there  was  nothing  in  the  pile  of 
sods  I  saw  here  that  the  most  vivid  fimcy  could  have  tortured 
into  a  resemblance  to  any  known  style  of  architecture.  The  outside, 
however,  furnished  but  a  slight  due  to  the  i^pearance  of  the 
interior;  it  seemed  a  sort  of  dnnestic  Noah's  aik,  to  which  those 
animals  alone,  who  minister  to  the  necessities  of  man,  were  allowed 
to  send  representatives.  Almost  eveiy  domesticated  species  of  the 
brute  creation  had  contributed  a  specimen;  a  venerable  goat,  proba- 
bly a  remote  ancestor  of  the  pair  outade,  lay  across  the  doorway; 
beyond  him  were  a  couple  of  calves,  and  a  donk^,  who  was  gasing 
at  nothing  in  particular,  with  that  stolid  expression  of  countenance 
for  which  his  race  are  proveiluaL  A  cow  was  tethered  in  the 
comer,  her  back  forming  an  asylum  for  some  supemumeraiy  fowls, 
who  were  unable  to  find  accommodation  among  the  rafters;  the  pig, 
in  the  other  establishments  doomed  to  a  life  of  celibacy  and  thieving, 
vras  here  a  respectable  animal,  with  a  consort,  and  the  cares  inci- 
dental to  a  promising  fiunily  of  juglings.  In  vain  I  looked  round  for 
the  herculean  proprietor  of  the  menagerie.  The  only  object  in  hmnaa 
shape  I  could  see  was  a  decrepid  old  man  sitting  cowering  over  the 
fire.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  this  was  the  veritable 
«( strong  tenant" 

'« .^rrah,  Pat,"  said  Myles,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder;  *'  Pat! 
look  up,  here's  the  new  masther  come  to  see  you." 

*'  Masther  1"  sud  the  old  man,  without  stirring  or  even  removing 
his  gase  from  the  fire;  **  I  seen  three  of  thim  in  my  day,  and  it's 
little  good  it  did  me.    What  do  I  want  with  another?'^ 
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*^  Never  heed  him,  sir,"  sud  Mjles  to  me  in  a  deprecatoiy  whis- 
per, **he'8  a  little  wrong  in  the  head." 

On  the  way  home  I  discovered  that  the  epithet  ^'  strong"  was 
nsed  in  a  fignrative  sense,  and  referred  not  to  Mr.  Connolly's  phy- 
rical  capabilities,  but  to  his  possessions,  which  were  considered  very 
great  in  the  cattle  line. 

Although  the  tenants  appeared  in  general  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  state  of  thdr  houses  and  lands,  and,  laying  aside  sundry  objec- 
tions to  the  amount  of  rent  they  paid,  and  in  some  instances  to 
paying  rent  at  all,  quite  content  with  their  lot,  I  was  fiir  finom  partici- 
pating in  that  feeling.  Superficial  as  was  my  knowledge  of  rural 
life,  I  could  not  help  percdving  that  a  chimney,  affbrding  a  free 
passage  to  amvey  every  thing  but  smoke,  and  a  roof  that  filtered 
the  rain  on  your  head,  were  not  likely  to  be  conducive  to  comfort; 
that  the  absence  of  cleanliness,  and  the  presence  of  a  pig,  were 
not  indispensable  to  domestic  happiness;  and  that,  though  a  boarded 
floor  might  be  unattainable,  it  was  not  necessary  that  an  earthen  one 
should  be  a  series  of  hillocks  and  quagmires*  On  consulting  the 
"  Handbook  of  Farming,"  I  found  that  the  style  of  agriculture 
in  vogue  among  the  natives  was  fnghtfully  unorthodox;  that  thistles 
and  dockweeds,  although  in  themselves  pleadng  objects  to  behold, 
were  considered  by  the  latest  authorities  an  unprofitable  crop,  and 
quite  out  of  i^ace  on  any  well  regulated  farm ;  and  that  there  was  no 
precedent  to  justify  old  Connolly's  turning  his  domicile  into  a  cow- 
shed. The  natural  consequence  of  these  reflections  and  this  course 
of  study  was,  an  ardent  thirst  for  reform,  which  soon  became  with 
me  a  ruling  passion.  Many  and  wild  were  the  schemes  I  pUnned. 
Onetime  I  proposed  to  myself  to  level  eveiy  house  on  the  property; 
at  another  to  level  merely  the  fences.  I  thought  of  enforcing,  by 
stringent  laws,  the  application  of  whitewash  to  the  dwellings,  and 
soap  and  water  to  the  persons  of  my  tenants,  and  of  banishing  the 
pig  under  heavy  penalties.  I  made  several  attempts  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  property  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
and  to  collect  the  rents  in  person,  when  they  became  due;  but  find- 
ing that  this  was  an  art  in  itself  and  that  my  previous  knowledge 
of  accounts  did  not  avail  me  in  the  slightest,  I  was  compelled  to  call 
in  the  asristance  of  Myles,  and  content  myself  with  hoping  that  « 
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littfe  experience  would  enable  me  lo  peifonn  the  duty  unaided.  In 
a  flhort  iinie>  the  whole  of  tiie  financial  dqwitment  was  in  Myles's 
hands,  and  Ineyer  interfered,  except  to  check  him  in  the  indolgeiice 
of  his  favourite  diTeraioii,  ^  driving,"  at  which  he  used  to  oomplun 
tiiat  I  was  '^takin'  afther  mj  nnde,  so  I  was."  One  little  incident, 
in  particolar,  served  to  show  me  how  mach  I  had  to  leant,  befoie  I 
oonid  consider  myself  versed  even  in  the  provindalisms  of  the 
conntrj.  Observing  that  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  smnmer 
that  the  tenants  evinced  any  intentions  of  paying  the  rent  which  had 
become  due  die  preceding  antnmn,  I  hinted,  in  die  nuldest  manner 
possible,  to  a  number  of  them  who  had  come  np  to  the  house,  oaten- 
nhly  to  pay  what  they  owed,  but,  in  reaUty,  to  avoid  doing  so,  if 
they  could  with  safety  manage  it,  that  it  would  gratify  me  if  they 
could  make  anangements  to  liquidate  each  gale  shordy  after  it  be- 
came due,  and  assigned,  ss  a  reason,  the  business-like  appearance 
such  regularity  would  give  the  books.  The  propoadon  was  received 
with  a  groan  of  honor,  and  the  indignant  inquiry,  "Would  I  be  afther 
maldn'  English  dnants  of  thim?''  I  replied,  that  it  was  not  merely 
my  wish  but  my  intendon  to  make  them,  if  not  English  tenants,  at 
least  as  good  imitations  of  English  tenants  as  drcumstances  would 
permit.  ^  The  Lord  forbid  I"  pously  ejaculated  the  whde  assembi  j. 
I  after?raards  discovered,  that  in  the  phraseology  of  the  oountiy,  an 
Englisb,  as  contradistinguished  from  an  Irish  tenant,  was  one 
who  paid  Us  rent  according  as  it  became  due,  the  national  predflec- 
tbns  bemg  in  fevour  of  tardy  payments  and  arrears.  Iconfess  dus 
evidence  of  an  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  pesssatry  to  time- 
honored  usages  somewhat  damped  my  ardour  for  reform;  yet  I  che- 
ridied  the  h<^  of  at  length  succeeding  in  awakening  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  condition,  and  inducing  them  to  second  my  efforts  in  amelio- 
radngit. 

Many  were  the  magnificent  visions  of  reform  that  I  conjured  up. 
I  saw  myself  surrounded  by  a  peasantry,  in  a  state  of  prosperity 
and  happiness  so  complete  as  to  be  quite  unnaturaL  I  transAMtned 
(by  thorough-draining,  I  suppose,  or  some  such  process)  the  whole 
of  the  Coofaiamuck  bog  mto  a  fertile  sheepwalk,  and  ruthlessly  de- 
molished the  peaceful  hamlet  of  Garranahuggaunbawn,  to  rebuild  it  as 
the  loveliest  village  of  that  plain,  with  all  the  accessories  of  maypoles. 
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dianumd-shaped  panes,  shming-faced  childreo,  blue  smoke  cnrling 
calmlj  upwards,  and  porches  with  honeysackles  creegmg  withont, 
and  matrons  knitting  within.  There  was  old  Connolly,  with  his  at- 
tenuated shanks  rinng  out  of  the  top-boots  that  tradition  has  repre^ 
sented  to  be  essential  to  the  character  of  the  English  grader;  and 
the  yonthM  Patsey  tending  sheep,  in  a  straw  hat  and  crook,  and 
eschewing  the  popular  dudeen  for  the  mstic  pipe.  Although  I  was 
perfectly  aware  that  a  road  through  Oarranahuggannbawn  would 
lead  to  nowhere  in  particular,  and  therefore  would  be  an  undertaking 
not  likely  to  be  thought  of  by  anyone,  except,  perhaps,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  yet  such  was  the  fertility  of  my  imagination, 
that  a  wayside  inn  (the  Dempsey  Anns,  of  course)  and  groups  of  jo- 
vial trayellerB,  always  formed  a  part  of  the  picture  I  painted  on  the 
redna  of  that  wonderful  optic,  the  mind's  eye.  The  only  pdnts  on 
which  I  could  never  come  to  any  sadsfiictoiy  decision  were,  simj^y 
how  I  was  to  begin,  or  where  the  capital  necessary  for  canrying  out 
some  of  my  schemes  was  to  come  fix>m.  As  to  the  latter,  I  fiemcied, 
with  many  another  sanguine  Irish  landed  proprietor,  that  example 
and  precept  would,  in  a  great  measure,  supply  its  place;  and  thus, 
like  a  true  builder  of  castles  in  the  air,  while  I  woiked  out  ehiborate 
pinnacles  and  turrets,  was  content  with  a  ^eary  slender  foundation 
and  meagre  ground-plan  for  my  edifice. 

While  my  reform  fever  was  raging  with  unabated  violence, 'an 
event  occuned  which  I  have  good  reason  to  remember.  Shortly 
alter  my  arrival,  on  coming  home  one  evening,  I  found  lymg  on  my 
table,  the  card  of  "  Howlan,  of  Castle  Howlan" — (he  was  never, 
under  any  drcumstances,  mentioned  but  in  connecticm  with  his  dwel- 
ling; one  might  have  ahnost  fancied  them  aa  inseparable  as  the  snail 
and  his  shell).  On  returning  his  visit,  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  Dempsey  and  her  daughters,  and  of  course,  '^  as  a  matter  of 
feeling^  (to  quote  Mr.  Seisem's  expression),  cultivated  that  acquaint- 
ance, finom  the  same  motive  I  paid  her  jointure  and  her  daughters* 
interest,  with  great  punctuality,  though,  by  so  d<»ng,  I  put  myself 
to  some  inconvenience;  but  then,  a  '* matter  of  feeling,''  being  a 
luxury,  must  be  paid  for  as  such;  and  our  intimacy,  winch  I  had 
considered  quite  strong  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  won- 
derfully augmented  by  a  dinner-party  which  Howlan  of  Castle  How- 
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Ian  gave,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Tiftbniy,  an  En^^iahmaii,  ivho  had  come  to 
the  conntrj  ostensibly  for  sporting  porposeSi  bringing  with  him  ap- 
paraftns  for  the  destruction  of  game  of  sach  magnificence  and  extent^ 
that  he  filled  the  nmple  minds  of  the  natives  with  awe  and  astonish- 
ment There  was  a  belief  veiy  {wevalent  in  the  neigfabomhood  to 
the  effect  that  the  IGss  Dempsejs  were  "  fine  ^prlsy"  their  daima  to 
the  character  bdng  supported,  in  a  great  measure,  by  their  height; 
for  in  that  particular  they  would  have  been  veiy  digible  recruits  for 
an  Amasonian  grenadier  company;  but  what  gained  them  a  large 
circle  of  admirers  was  the  knowledge  they  displayed,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  conversed  on  topics  dear  to  the  minds  of  the  sur- 
rounding gentry.  They  were  always  accurate  as  to  the  cuirenft  price 
of  oats;  they  knew  the  days  of  all  the  fairs  in  the  ndghbourliood; 
they  had  some  strong  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Swedish  tumipe;  and 
even  speculated  a  little  in  cattle^  being  possessed  of  two  or  three 
calves  and  a  couple  of  she^  of  which  they  used  to  speak  in  sden* 
tific  tenns.  Nor  was  their  acquaintance  with  sporting  mattens  less 
extensive  than  their  agricultural  knowledge;  they  could  tell  to  a  day 
how  long  the  grouse  shootmg  lasted,  and  were  quite  aware  of  the 
superiority  of  detonators  over  flints;  they  were  versed  in  all  the  iBs 
horseflesh  is  heir  to;  indeed,  in  one  instance,  Miss  Henrietta  Demp- 
sey  was  related  to  have  detect^  a  spavin  which  escaped  the  notice 
of  Several  gentlemen  of  profound  veterinary  skill  Each  used  in  her 
turn  foUow  the  Ballykillgany  harriers  as  &r  as  the  first  impracti- 
cable fence,  on  an  animal  they  owned  in  common,  and  which  thej 
always  mentioned  as  "  the  mare."  They  entertained  a  feeling  al- 
most amountmg  to  contempt  for  the  ordinary  acquirements  of  young 
Lidies  of  weak  minds  and  delicate  finames;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  good  deal  of  thdr  popularity  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that 
all  their  accomplishments  were  of  a  nature  quite  within  the  range  of 
the  Acuities  of  their  admirers,  their  indoor  pursuits  being  chiefly  the 
eternal  practudng  of  a  dreaiy  duett,  which  the  two  younger  asters 
used  to  play  on  festive  occasions;  while  Miss  Dempsey  used  to  oc- 
cupy herself  wi(^  a  mysterious  group  of  vividly-coloured  flowers  in 
worsted,  a  piece  of  taigestry  that  had  engaged  her  attention  for  up- 
wluds  of  two  years,  and  was  still,  to  all  appearances,  fer  firom  com- 
pletion.   I  was  for  some  time  unable  to  account  for  the  mysterious 
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inflneace  that  chained  me  to  the  aide  of  llfiss  Dempeey,  on  the  ooca* 
sion  of  that  memorable  dinner-party ;  I  was  convinced  mj  own  choice 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  though  in  a  perfect  fever  of  bashfol* 
ness,  had  I  been  a  firee  agent,  I  shoold  have  preferred  the  company 
of  either  of  her  jonnger  siBters.  I  wonld  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
nnderstood  that  I  do  not,  in  the  slightest,  allude  to  her  shonlders^ 
which  certainly  were  angular  and  high-coloured,  or  to  her  being  con-* 
siderably  older  than  her  sisters;  on  the  latter  point  I  am  quite  open 
to  conviction,  that  her  own  version  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
parish  register.  It  was  I  who  led  her  down  to  dinner — I  who  trod 
on  the  skirt  of  her  dress  and  tore  it — I  who  replied  to  her  volubility 
during  dinner  in  incoherent  and  monosyllabic  murmurs — I  who  upset 
the  glass  of  wine  into  her  lap,  and  finally  knocked  over  two  chairs, 
in  my  haste  to  get  out  of  her  way,  when  the  Masonic  signal  for  with- 
drawal had  passed  between  the  senior  ladies.  On  regaining  the 
drawing-room,  after  a  small  sermon  from  Mr.  Tiftbury,  on  the  sloven- 
liness and  general  filth  of  the  Irish,  I  attempted  to  seek  refuge  in  a 
retired  comer;  and  then  it  was  that  I  discovered,  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Dempsey,  the  genie  who,  unseen,  had  directed  all  my  move- 
ments. I  was  led  fix>m  my  obscure  asylum,  to  hear  a  summary  of  the 
love-inspiring  qualities  of  Maria,  and  found  myself  once  more  seated 
beside  that  quintessence  of  amiability.  I  made  one  gallant  e£fort  to 
escape  to  where  the  piano  was  groaning  forth  the  duet,  but  before 
I  had  listened  to  two  bars  of  that  dispiriting  melody,  I  was  brought 
back  a  passive  victim;  and  painfully  conscious  that  the  general  im- 
pression through  the  room  was,  that  it  was  all  my  own  doing,  and 
that  I  was  flirting  immensely;  while  my  captor  stationed  herself  at 
a  convenient  distance  behind  the  sofa  where  I  was  in  bondage,  and, 
with  her  ^oomy  black  turban,  overawed  any  further  attempt  at 
def^tion. 

In  my  simplicity,  I  fancied  that  the  breaking  up  of  that  party 
would  restore  me  to  liberty;  but  I  soon  found  that  my  captivity  was 
destined  to  be  of  longer  duration.  Pio-nics  were  planned,  and  put 
Into  execution,  at  each  of  which  I  invariably  found  myself  seated 
alone  with  Maria,  at  an  uncomfortable  distance  firom  the  rest  of  the 
eompany.  At  Marians  suggestion,  I  was  compelled  to  discard  the 
old  grey  shooting-jacket,  i^ch  I  had  used  as  an  office-coat  in  Lon- 
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doB,  and  which  I  still  locked  on  as  a  tried  and  yatoablB  friod,  and 
jforoed  to  adopt,  for  genenl  wear,  a  green  cnt-awaj,  with  pU  hut- 
tooB;  at  Maria's  snggestion,  I  became  the  purchaser  of  an  iU*&Tor«d 
ateedy  ealled  Lanty  Famll,  after  its  original  proprietor,  on  and  front 
the  back  of  which  I  used  to  perforin  sundry  carious  inToluntaij  ero- 
Utions,  whilst  acting  as  her  escort,  much  to  the  detriment  of  wj 
eoat  and  other  fippareL    Day  after  day  were  my  peaceftd  occupa- 
tions and  benevolent  projects  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Maria  on 
**the  mare,"  to  which  her  usters  seemed  to  have  resigned  aU  daim 
for  a  time,  in  order  to  enaUe  her  to  carry  on  the  war  witii  vigour. 
Day  after  day  was  I  forced  to  join  her  in  an  exciting  equestriaa 
amusement,  which  she  termed  *'  schooting,"  from  which  I  geaenfy 
returned  muddy  and  dispirited — the  latter  from  the  state  of  snbjeo- 
tion  in  which  I  found  myself  the  former  from  an  objectiim  Lanty 
Fairell  had  to  anything  like  coercion;  for  although  a  well-disposed 
animal  when  allowed  to  have  his  own  way,  he  resented  any  atlen^ 
to  alter  his  intentions  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  and,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression  of  his  late  owner,  ^*  hysed*  and  squealed  like  murder." 
Quite  vain  were  all  my  attempts  to  escape  these  inflictions,  by  being 
out  of  the  way  "vriien  my  &ir  cousin  would  arrive;  I  was  invariably 
sent  for,  found,  and  brought  bacL     On  one  occasion,  hearing  **  the 
mare's*  footsteps  on  the  avenue,  I  took  refoge  in  the  oat-biB;  bat  I 
was  ignominiously  dragged  from  that  asylum,  and  compelled  to  do 
heavy  penance  onthe  back  of  Lanty  Farrell.    In  vain  did  the  faith- 
fol  Myles  raise  his  warning  voice,  and  bid  me  take  care  of  the 
women.     **  There*B  no  bein'  up  to  thim,  sir,''  said  he.     **^  There'a 
the  widow  Howlaghan,  and,  may  I  never,  but  she'd  bo&er  a  rookeiy 
when  she  begins  to  talk;  and  throth,  sir,  Vm  thinkin'  liGas  Maria 
is'nt  bad  at  that  same  either.   But,  begorra,  it's  more  nor  her  tongue 
she  uses,  sometimes;  myself  seen  her,  the  other  day,  layin^  her  whip 
middSn*  lively  across  Tim  Fogarty's  shouhhers,  for  not  op'nin'  tiie 

gate  smart     (Mil  foiz,  masthur,  if  you  don't  get  shut  of  her^' 

and  the  dolelhl  and  significant  whistie  with  which  he  filled  up  the 
Uank  was  enough  to  excite,  in  a  more  courageous  heart  than  mine^ 
the  liveliest  apprehensions.     I  had  all  along,  a  confused  idea  of  im- 

*  Hyu  if  th«  Aagle-Iriib  for  hoitt. 
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pending  danger.  I  coold  not  help  seeing,  that  m  j  lovely  and  perse-^ 
vering  ooosin,  in  appointing  me  her  cavaUer,  had  some  other  object 
in  view  besides  that  of  listening  to  my  conveisation;  though,  I  dare 
say,  my  observations  on  the  weather  were  sagacions,  and  old  Parker's 
office  stories  and  veteran  jokes  were  not  a  whit  the  less  amnsmg  for 
being  retailed  second-hand  to  her.  Bat,  by  degrees,  the  frightful 
conviction  seized  my  mind,  that  my  present  captivity  was  only  the 
prehide  to  another,  of  such  a  duration  and  nature  that  the  very 
thought  of  it  made  me  shudder,  and  my  ears  glow  with  a  heat  so 
fervent,  that  it  was  almost  a  miracle  how  my  hair  escaped  singeing. 
Any  doubts  I  might  have  had  were  dispelled  by  the  ominous  manner 
in  which  Myles  began  to  mention  the  prospect  of  my  being  "  ruined 
intirely,  if  I  didn't  mind  myself."  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man, 
that  the  only  way  of  avoiding  such  a  fiite,  that  suggested  itself  to 
him,  was  stratagem.  He  proposed  that  I  should  sprain  an  ande,  or 
feign  a  broken  arm;  adding,  that  **bedad,  if  I  did'nt,  I'd  be  afiher 
comin'  home  some  day  wid  my  neck  broke;  and  maybe  I  wouldn't 
like  that  so  much."  Mrs.  Fogarty,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  like 
Sempronius,  that  her  voice  was  for  war;  nothing  short  of  open  revolt 
would  satisfy  that  intrepid  woman.  She'd  give  Miss  Maria  a  bit  of 
her  mind,  so  she  would.  And  a  bit  of  her  mind  she  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  parted  with  in  my  defence,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unfore- 
seen stroke  of  Fortune,  who  now  and  then  befriends  a  victim,  from 
the  same  motives  of  humanity  that  a  mischievous  boy  Hits  a  kitten 
out  of  a  well,  to  throw  it  in  again. 

With  a  grin  on  her  (Mrs.  Fogarty's,  not  Fortune's)  amiable 
countenance,  she  brought  me  one  moniing  the  exhifirating  news  that 
Lanty  FarreU  was  dead  lame,  owing  to  too  liberal  a  use  of  his  hind 
legs  against  the  manger  while  he  was  being  saddled,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  ride  over  to  Oastle  Howlan,  to  which  I  had  been  sen- 
tenced the  day  before,  should  be  now  postponed  sine  die.  Various 
metaphors  and  similes  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  used  to  express 
the  joy  feh  by  liberated  captives  and  returned  convicts ;  supposing  all 
or  any  of  these  to  have  been  pressed  into  service,  in  the  present 
instance,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  I  felt  quite  relieved  and 
comfortable  as  I  took  off  my  green  cut-away,  for  wluch  I  entertained 
about  the  same  amount  of  affection  as  an  auto^da-f<^  victim  might  be 
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supposed  to  feel  for  the  flame-eoloiired  robe,  or  a  votire  oz  hr 
the  garland  by  which  he  b  led  to  sacrifioey  and  then  wrote  and 
despatched  a  note  regretting  **the  provoking  accident  that  had 
deprived  me  of  so  much  pleasore."  Monster  of  mendacity  I  I  care- 
follj  avoided  the  stable>  fearing  I  shoold  discover  that  the  acddeot 
was  a  fiction.  I  wished  that  I  conld  watch  firom  some  place,  when 
I  should  have  been  safe  finom  captore,  the  respective  connteiiaooes  of 
Maria  and  her  mother,  as  they  read  my  apology.  That  the  atom 
was  terrific  I  have  no  doubt,  for  on  my  return  that  evening  I 
learned  that  the  former  gentle  creature  had  ridden  over  to  Balr 
linahaskin  in  a  highly  excited  state,  to  inquire  personally  into  the 
matter,  and  that  it  was  only  by  oocular  dnnonstradon  she  conld 
be  convinced  that  my  matchless  steed  was  really  unfit  to  travd.  I 
trembled  when  I  thought  what  the  consequences  would  have  been 
had  the  accident  proved  to  be  merely  a  creature  of  Myles*  or  Mn» 
Fogarty's  imagination,  or  had  I  not  been  at  the  time  of  her  visit 
over  the  hills  and  fiir  away,  making  liberal  offers  to  old  Connolly  of 
building  him  a  cow-house,  which,  by  the  way,  he  steadily  rejected,  on 
the  grounds  that  a  house  that  was  good  enough  for  him  and  hia 
grandson  was  good  enough  for  any  cow  in  the  barony;  indeed,  diat 
patriarch  dung  in  every  instance  with  a  limpet-like  tenacity  to  time- 
honored  usage,  and  seemed  to  pride  himself  on  obstructivettess  to 
every  thing  in  the  way  of  improvement.  Not  that  my  success  with 
his  nd^bours  was  particularly  encouraging,  it  bore  about  the 
same  proportion  to  the  magnificent  visions  with  which  I  had  been 
amusing  myself,  as  Alnaxhar's  basket  of  crockery  did  to  his  match 
with  the  vizier's  daughter.  As  I  was  not  a  landlord  of  suffidendj 
long  standing  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  trans-Shannonite 
doctrine,  that  a  dirty  tenant  is  just  as  good  as  a  dean  one,  provided 
Ofdif  he  pays  hia  rent  (a  theory  which  is  doubtless  taken  firom 
Juvenal,  and  therefore  (mghi  to  he  reapectei)^  it  was  natural  that  my 
unpractised  eyes  should  magnify  the  popular  contempt  of  deanlinesa 
into  an  obstade  between  me  and  the  goal  I  had,  or  fiftnded  I  had, 
in  view.  This  I  concdved  to  be  the  first  foe  to  be  overcome — ^the 
first  of  the  many  giants  to  be  shun  by  me  in  my  capadty  of  diamplon 
to  the  captive  genius  of  reform;  and  never  did  a  knight-enant  go 
fi>rth  more  valiantiy  to  do  battie  with  the  grim  warder  of  soma 
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imprifloned  and  languishing  princess,  or  reodve  more  *' shrewd 
knocks"  in  the  enoonnter  than  I  did,  during  the  period  of  Lanty's 
indisposition.  Whole  villages  rose  like  one  man  to  defend  their 
vested  rights  in  domestic  filth,  grey-haired  men  of  nnimpeachable 
veradty  utterly  ignored  the  sanitory  qualities  of  whitewash,  and 
respectable  matrous  pleaded  hard  in  favor  of  small  swamps  before 
their  doors,  alleging  that  they  were  necessary  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  ducks. 

While  I  was  enduring  these  rebnfis  in  the  cause  of  reform, 
another  of  its  enemies  was  being  briskly  besieged  by  a  cohort  of 
courageous  amasons,  banded  together  under  the  imposing  style  and 
title  of  «*  The  Glonbrock  Ladies'  Fancy  Work  and  Education  So- 
dety,"  who  had  some  months  before,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sweeny,  the  curate,  opened  a  campaign  against  the  giant  Igno- 
rance, and  were  now  undermining  that  fell  tyrant's  stronghold  by 
disseminating  spelling  and  satin-stitch.  When  the  meek  but  sealous 
Mr.  Sweeny  stated  in  his  modest  prospectus,  that  the  object  of 
the  association  was  to  furnish  employment  in  coarse  needlewoiic 
to  the  industrious  poor,  and  went  round  fix>m  house  to  house 
soliciting  subscriptions  and  patronage,  he  little  anticipated  the  over- 
whelming success  that  was  to  attend  his  efforts,  or  that  his  humble 
scheme  was  to  be  laid  aside  for  more  soaring  projects;  but,  like  St. 
Kevin,  he  had  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  what  the  sex  can  do. 
*'  At  first,"  to  use  the  words  of  his  own  simple  confession, 
*'they  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  fight  shy  of  it;  but  siter  a  little, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  they  took  to  it  veiy  kindly."  So  kindly, 
in  fiict,  that  from  that  time  forth  Mr.  Sweeny  led  an  active  life* 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this  that  he  was  entrusted  with 
any  very  important  post  in  the  Society — quite  the  contrary;  it 
was  wonderful  the  relish  the  ladies,  when  once  fiurly  embarked 
in  the  concern,  took  in  entering  upon  all  sorts  of  onerous  duties. 
Steady*going  mothers  of  families  canvassed  for  presidendes,  vice- 
presidendes,  and  chairwomanships,  with  keen  rivalry.  Young  ladies 
of  proverbial  gaiety  formed  themselves  into  committees,  passed  reso- 
lutions, and  moved  amendments,  with  an  energy  truly  astonishing; 
indeed,  one  would  have  fimded  that  every  lady  in  the  country  had 
at  some  period  of  her  life  served  on  a  feminine  vestry,  or  had  been  a 
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eoaiiBoa  covnoiiwomaii,  so  thoroai^y  buoiiiefw  like  a  form  did  tke 
mania  take.  What  the  aofferidg  Mr.  Sweeoj  went  tkroogh  is  be« 
jond  mortal  ken.  To  have  been,  mider  any  ckcimi8taDoes»  ibe  oolf 
male  present  at  a  eonyocation,  whkh  strongl j  leaemblod  someihiiig 
between  a  harem  and  a  board  of  poor-law  goardians,  was  nndonb^ 
edly  a  trying  position.  Bat  besides  having,  in  his  capadty  of  seer^ 
taiy,  to  commit  to  writing  minutes  of  all  the  pfooee^Gng»--in  ItaM 
no  light  task,  as  the  ladies  seemed  to  consider  a  nnmber  of  amnd* 
ments  to  every  resq^ation  as  necessaiy  as  a  plorality  of  postcripta  to 
a  letter^^he  had  many  miseellaneoos  and  thankless  duties  to  per* 
form;  he  had  to  cast  np  diffionlt  mle-of-three  snms  for  the  treaswer, 
and  solve  knotty  points  in  her  accounts,  and  explain  the  same 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  auditor;  he  had  to  reconcile  the  opposiqg 
views  of  the  preddent  and  vice  ditto,  the  former  proporing  that 
the  funds  of  the  Society  should  be  devoted  to  establishing  a  manu- 
focture  of  tapestry,  on  the  plan  of  the  Gobelins;  the  latter  (a 
woman  of  vigorous  intellect),  bdng  in  fovor  of  a  system  by  wfaidi 
children  might  be  taught  to  read  without  learning  their  letteia. 
Under  these  drcumstanoes  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr. 
Sweeny,  after  four  months  of  meek  endurance,  tendered  his  resigmH 
tlon,  which  was  accepted,  thou^  only  at  the  instance  of  the  honoraiy 
secretary,  Miss  Dempsey. 

It  was  two  days  after  this  event  that  I  received  the  followaig 

letter: — 

«<  Chtfbroek  Ladm*  Edwaium  and  Fanfi^Work  Soew^, 

"  IHda»,  the  IQth. 
«<  Sib — I  am  requested  by  the  president  and  the  committee  of  the 
C.  L.  £.  and  F.  S.  to  inform  you,  that  we  have  appointed  you  to 
be  assistant-secretary  to  the  G.  Lt  £•  and  F.  S.,  which  place  is  now 
vacant,  owing  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Sweeny,  A.B.y  and  which  he 
was  totally  unable  to  fill. 

"  Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

**  Mabia  Deicfset, 

*•  Bonorary  Secretary,*' 

As  I  was  reading  the  above  document,  or  rather  gaiing  vacant^ 
at  it  for  some  time  before  my  mind  could  thoroughly  understand  the 
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frigfatfal  commnnicatioA  in  all  its  bearingES  sometlung  M  fitmi  the 
envdlope;  it  proved  to  be  a  note  in  the  same  handwriting,  and 
was  to  the  following  effect: — 

*^Dear  Montague — ^We  have,  as  jon  see,  selected  yon  to  be  onr 
assistant-secretary.  I  am  snre  yon  will  make  a  better  one  than 
that  odious  Mr.  Sweeny,  who  gave  ns  so  mnch  trouble  yon  cannot 
think.  The  president — that  is,  mamma — joins  with  me  in  sending 
her  best  regards.  **  Yonr  attached  cousin, 

"M.D." 

*'  P.S. — I  forgot  to  say  that  we  have  settled  to  meet  next  board- 
day  in  yonr  dining-room,  as  it  is  the  most  central  position  we  conld 
get.  I  told  them  I  was  snre  yon  would  be  happy  to  accommodate 
us ;  so  please  have  it  ready,  with  ink  bottles  and  chairs.*' 

"  P.P.S. — I  forgot  to  say  that  Monday  is  board-day.  Yon  need 
not  mind  pens,  as  we  will  bring  our  own." 


Aet.  V._G0VERNMENT  patronage  at  HOME  AND 

ABROAD. 

1.  Setum  of  the  Number  and  Names  of  Persons  appointed  to  anjf 
Judicial  or  other  Legal  Office,  in  the  East  Indies  and  British 
Colonies,  since  the  \st  of  January,  1832.  10th  July,  1848—^ 
Mr.  Eeogh. 

2.  Further  Return,  m  continuation  of  former.  18th  July,  1848-^ 
Mr.  Eeogh. 

3*  lUtum  of  Number  and  Names  of  Persons  appointed  to  any 
Judicial  or  other  Legal  Office,  m  the  East  Indies,  ^c,  since  lOM 
July,  1848.    10th  July,  1850— Mr.  Sadleib. 

4.  Motion  rdative  to  Appointments  in  India,  16th  April,  1850-^ 
Mr.  Sadleir. 

The  distribution  of  Government  patronage  is  not  a  very  inviting  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  We  are  aware  of  the  disagreeableness  of  the 
task,  and  can  well  anticipate  the  very  pUiusible,  if  not  substantial  ob- 
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jeodoDfl,  which  may  be  urged  agunst  mooting,  in  the  pages  of  ^ 
Quarterly,  a  matter  very  erroneoosly  supposed  by  many  to  be  of 
ezclnsiye  parliamentary  cognizance.  The  cooniless  tribe  of  **  hnngry 
expectants,''  from  the  sleek  ambitions  aspirant  to  the  "lawn  and 
pnrple,"  down  to  the  self-important  village  postmaster,  or  the  pert 
country  ganger  in  prospective — the  motley  "  wuters  on  Providence,^' 
from  the  nearest  to  the  most  distant  kith,  kin,  and  kindred  of  the 
mighty  man  in  power — all  the  toadies  and  worshippers  of  the  great, 
that  namby-pamby,  dawdling,  do-nothing  dass,  "who  livCf  and 
move,  and  have  their  being''  in  fashionable  frivolity,  who  spurn  the 
honest  means  of  indostrions  existence,  in  the  hope,  too  often  realised, 
of  bdng  snugly  quartered  on  the  public  purse,  through  the  simster 
influence  of  some  titled  patron — all  these  and  many  others  "  of  that 
ilk,"  are  likely  to  be  up  in  arms  against  us,  and  to  exclaim,  with 
brazen  throats  and  leathern  lungs,  against  the  "  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor'' of  our  venturing  to  touch  on  so  sacred  a  subject.  We 
need  hardly,  however,  observe,  that  we  should  treat  the  objectiona 
and  objurgations  of  all  these  worthies  as  merely  "full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing;"  we,  nevertheless,  frankly  admit,  that  wo 
have,  from  time  to  tune,  met  with  persons  of  independent  character 
and  position,  whose  opinions  are  very  justly  entitled  to  consideraUe 
weight,  and  to  whose  greater  experience  and  sounder  judgment  we, 
in  most  cases,  unhesitatingly  defer,  who  have  questioned  the  pro- 
priety— ^we  should,  perhaps,  rather  say  the  expediency — of  agitating 
without  the  precincts  of  parliament,  this  very  important  subject 
**  The  public  have  no  right,"  say  they,  "  save  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  the  proper  place — ^the  House — to  call  any  servant 
of  Her  Majesty  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he  may  have  be- 
stowed the  patronage  in  his  gift.  If  you  once  encourage  the  public 
to  examine  and  criticize,  out-of-doors,  the  conduct  of  the  SiGnister  in 
that  regard,  you  must  necessarily  hamper  his  discredon  in  conferring 
promotion,  and  thereby  interfere  with  the  ^Uscharge  of  his  duty,  in 
one  of  its  most  delicate  functions."  Now,  with  every,  the  sincerest, 
respect  for  these  estimable  individuals,  we  must  dissent,  toto  cado^ 
from  this  doctrine  of  theirs.  Our  short  and  ^ple  answer  to  afl 
their  doubts  and  fears  is,  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  imsr 
ginable  difference  between  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  and  any  other 
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matter  of  general  public  interest,  aa  regards  the  right  of  every  member 
of  the  oommnnitj,  in  any  and  eyeiy  way  he  may  legitimately  please, 
to  institute  the  most  searching  inquiry,  and  to  canvass,  when  and 
where  he  will,  the  doings  of  responsible  functionaries,  in  reference 
thereto;  that  we  do  not  understand  why  the  exercise  of  that  right, 
in  the  instance  in  question,  any  more  than  in  any  other  instance, 
should  be  confined  to  members  of  parliament,  or  restricted  to  the 
*'  precincts  of  the  House;"  and  that  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  com- 
prehend how  its  full  and  free  exercise  ''  out-of-doors'*  could  hamper 
the  proper,  or  rightful,  or  statesmanlike  discretion  of  the  Minister  in 
his  appointments,  or  at  all  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
save,  perhaps,  in  acting  as  a  very  salutary  check  in  preventing  the 
mischievous  abuse  of  his  discretion.  If  an  appointment  be  unex- 
ceptionable, surely,  no  possible  harm  can  result  from  canvassing  and 
commenting  on  it  ever  so  generally;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
really  and  truly  objectionable,  we  should  like  to  know  the  method 
half  so  efficacious,  either  to  bring  the  Minister  to  his  penitentials,  or 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  mischief,  as  the  strong  and  emphatic 
reprehension  of  public  opinion.  Let  the  voice  of  public  opinion 
loudly  and  lustily  denounce  "  the  job,'^  and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
some  "  troublesome  customer''  or  other  will  surely  bring  the  matter 
before  the  House,  and  will,  at  all  events,  elicit  some  explanation, 
or,  mayhap,  obtain  a  promise  of  future  better  behaviour  from 
'*  Her  Majesty's  responsible  adviser'' — ^though  how  such  a  promise  is 
likely  to  be  kept  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  see.  But  seriously,  to 
expect  that  '*  the  House,"  or  even  the  busiest  member  thereof,  should, 
ex  mero  mutu  mo,  and  in  the  absence  of  some  "  gentle  pressure  from 
without,"  be  eternally  overhauling  and  exposing  cases  of  unwise  or 
improper  dispensation  of  patronage,  would  be  to  expect  a  degree  of 
vigilance  and  virtue  in  our  representatives  which,  we  much  fear,  very 
few  indeed  will  give  them  the  credit  of  possessing. 

It  maybe  true,  we  admit,  that  in  earlier  and  primitive  times, 
when  patronage,  as  we  are  toldy  was  carefully  and  cautiously  be- 
stowed according  to,  and  as  the  well-eamed  reward  of,  merit — ^when 
the  now  exploded  qualifications  of  intelligence,  ability,  and  zeal,  were 
usually  regarded  as  the  principal,  if  not  sole,  recommendations  of  can- 
didates for  ministerial  &vor— when  men  were  generally  selected  for 
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office  with  Ml  cbsurd  view  to  thQ  efficient  perfbraumce  of  the  poibye 
service — iX  majbe  tracy  we  aaji  thai,  in  those  old-feshioned  end  ae- 
Terdy  Yirtnons  timeBy  there  was  rarelj  any  very  glaring  abnae  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Grown,  \tj  an  indefenmblj  bad  appdntment;  or 
if  the  discretion  of  the  Mmister  was  occaaionallj  at  faolt  in  the  ob- 
ject of  hia  selection,  it  maj  be  that  parliament,  in  its  pristine  pniity, 
was  sufficiently  wakeinl  and  sofficiently  willmg  to  recall  him  to  his 
senses,  and  to  preyent  a  aunilar  indiacretion  on  Mb  part  thereafter. 
But  these  times  of  political  pnritanism — iS^  indeed,  they  ever  existed 
— have  long  since  passed  awaj;  we  now,  fortonatdy,  live  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  oentoiy,  with  its  more  enlarged  and  liberal- 
iaing  civilization ;  parliament  has,  of  oonrse,  felt  the  gentie  inflnenoea 
of  that  civilization,  and  is  not,  in  conseqnenoe,  the  rigid  moraliBt  or 
eeMor  martrni  it  was  wont  to  be.  <*  Places'^  are  not  now  given 
solelj  to  and  f<Nr  meritorions  conduct,  in  the  antiquated  fishion  of 
our  ancestors:  an  affinity,  erer  so  curcnitous  or  remote,  to  **Mr.  Seote- 
taiy  This,"  or  '^my  Lord  Treasurer  That,"  will,  in  these  enlightened 
days,  be  reiy  naturally  a  much  more  sure  and  certain  passport  to 
official  countenance  and  support,  than  all  the  tntelligenoe,  ability, 
and  seal  of  a  very  Grichton,  without  the  fortunate  and  fortuitous  ac- 
cident of  official  relationship.  Promotions  are  now  most  properly 
made,  not  acceding  to  what  men  are,  but  by  strict  reference  to  Yiiio 
men  are — not  foolishly  (as  fonnerly)  according  to  what  they  may  be 
as  regards  their  talents  and  accomplishments  for  public  employment, 
but,  yeiy  judicionsly,  by  a  due  regard  to  what  they  are  in  point  of 
aristocratic  fiimily  and  connexion.  Now,  all  these  benificent  relaza* 
tions  from  the  rigorous  prudery  of  the  past — all  these  happy  and 
most  humanizing  *'  modem  iminrovementB,"  have  taken  place,  be  it 
remembered,  under  the  veiy  nose  and  eyes  of  a  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment Patronage,  it  must  now  be  allowed,  has  been  most  wisely 
diverted  from  its  original  and  obsolete  purpose,  to  the  much  more 
praiseworthy  object  of  making  provision  for  the  scions  of  our  no- 
bility. *'  These  convenient  littie  arrangements"  are  as  weU  known— 
we  will  say  no  more — to  our  legislators,  as  are  the  most  ordinary 
concams  of  their  everyday  life;  nay,  so  desirably  notorious  has  this 
most  amiable  system  of  "  &mily  endowment"  become,  that  it  is  now 
quite  a  matter  of  lottery  speculation  on  <'  the  lobby"  and  in  the 
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gIbIm.  Yob  can,  in  tbd  Uugoage  of  ^  the  oamer,"  *^lay  on  to  any 
amoBnty"  **giye  or  take  the  long  odds  if  yon  will,"  as  to  which  of 
the  great  ftvorite  hoBses  in  the  patronage  ring  will  carry  off  the  next 
**  good  thing"  in  the  field.  In  fact,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  age* 
the  whole  policy  of  parliament— ^^immuI  patronage  at  all  events — is» 
and  for  some  time  has  been,  the  very  qBintessenoe  of  private  philan* 
thropy  and  benevolence;  and  in  the  &ce  of  all  this,  are  we  to  be  so- 
rioBsly  told,  that  the  Hoase,  in  reversal  of  its  genmma  poU(^ 
shoBld  be  perpetsally  **  calling  men  over  the  coals,''  for  acting  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  its  good-natnred  wishes  ?  Why,  the  thing 
is  monstroBs — preposteroBS  in  the  extreme.  We  know  there  are 
some  silly  people,  so  very,  very  nnreasonable  as  to  reqBire  this 
stBltifying  ooBrse  of  proceeding,  from  <*  the  wisdom  of  parliament.'^ 
For  oBr  parts,  had  we  the  power  so  to  do^  we  shoBld  forthwith  con- 
sign snch  people  to  the  tender  merdes  of  the  Sergeani-at«Arms,  as 
for  a  constmctive  breach  of  privilege,  or  commit  them  to  a  Innatic 
asylnm,  as  dangeroBs  and  confirmed  madmen.  Bat  we  have  Bot, 
however,  that  very  salBtary  power.  So  leaving  these  ''perverse 
BnfortBnates"  at  large,  to  go  on  exacting,  if  they  will,  an  utterly 
impossible  inconsistency,  and  with  profonnd  commiseration  for  their 
invincible  wrongheadedness,  we  proceed,  in  parliamentaiy  parlance^ 
'*to  the  order  of  the  day,"  and  beg  to  address  onrselves  in  the 
following  pages  to  OBr  right-minded  friends  and  acqnaintances* 
With  these  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that,  generaUy  speaking^ 
a  minister  of  the  crown  perfi^mm  his  dnty  to  his  sovereign  and  the 
country,  as  regards  his  dispensation  of  patronage,  if  the  objects  of 
his  selection  be  dnly  qualified  and  perfectly  competent  individnals. 
BBt  thoBgh  this  may  be  tme  as  a  general  mle,  we  think  it  mnst  be 
conceded,  that  in  very  many  cases  something  more  than  mere  personal 
qnallfication  and  competency  for  pnblic  employment  shonld  be  taken 
into  account,  and  that  considerations  of  locality,  or  the  claims  of 
each  and  every  distinct  portion  of  the  United  Eangdom  to  its 
fiur  share  of  the  *'  loaves  and  fishes"  of  the  state,  shoBld  have  some, 
and  no  inconsiderable  weight  in  ministerial  appointments.  We 
advance  this  tniism,  we  candidly  confess,  principally,  if  not  solely, 
in  refiarence  to  Ireland.  Bat  if  the  proposition  hold  at  all  with 
respect  to  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  how  mnch  more 
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foreiblj,  how  oondtudyely,  does  it  apply  to  the  etae  of  Xreiaiid. 
The  inherent  daims  of  this  ooontiy — as  an  mtegnl  part  of  the 
empire — ^to  a  due  participation  in  the  honors  and  emolmneDte  of  the 
public  service,  have  oyer  and  over  again,  for  a  long  series  of  yeaiSy 
been  recognised  and  acknowledged — ^rerbally,  of  course,  we  meaoF-* 
by  every  snocessiye  leader  of  the  great  contending  English  partieB. 
There  has  scarcely  been  a  ringle  administration  for  the  last  half 
oentniy  that  has  not,  in  its  day  of  difficulty  or  danger,  oome 
but  with  the  strongest  assurance,  the  most  oneqnivocal  pledge, 
to  respect  these  claims,  and  give  ihem  eveiy  practical  effect;  and 
there  has  not  been  a  ringle  adminislralion  during  all  that  period, 
when  it  chanced  to  weather  the  storm,  that  has  not,  in  its 
hour  of  security  and  success,  flatly  given  the  lie  to  that  aasuranoe, 
and  perfidiously  delated  that  pledge.  They  have  been,  each  and 
all,  like  McuMh^a  witches, 

**  That  keep  the  word  of  promiBe  to  oar  ear, 
And  break  it  to  onr  hope," 

as  regards  their  requital  of  Irish  services,  though  ever  so  oppor- 
tunely rendered.  We  have  for  ages,  owing  to  our  too  credulous 
confidence  in  plaurible  professions,  been  the  poor  and  pitiM  sport  of 
eveiy  English  faction  in  turn,  which  has  used  us  to  and  for  its  own 
selfish  purposes,  when,  and  where,  and  as  it  happened  to  require  our 
aid,  and  then  gratefully  treated  us  in  return  with  the  grossest  injus- 
tice, or  the  most  galling  contempt.  That  ruthless  spirit  of  British 
domination,  which  for  centuries  of  our  early  and  mournful  history 
marked  its  devastating  progress  through  our  island,  in  wholesale 
and  undiscrinunating  confiscation,  is  stiU  burily,  though  inm- 
diously,  at  work  in  the  piecemeal  spoliation  of  our  few  remaining 
institutions,  and  in  the  stem  and  studied  exdnrion  of  Irishmen  fix>m 
the  service  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Hibernian  Celt,  who  has  the 
manly  honesty  to  avow  his  country,  and  to  assert  in  her  name 
his  right  to  official  promotion,  is  coldly  and  superciliously  told  '*to 
stand  by  ;^^  the  ban  of  the  Milerian  brogue  is  upon  him;  the  door  of 
office  is  peremptorily  closed  in  his  &ce;  whilst  the  more  fortu- 
nate demzen  of  any  other  favorite  secdon  of  the  empire  can  easily 
obtain  from  British  generosity  (?)  admisrion  within  its  portals.  Is 
thb  the  idle  language  of  mere  individual  disappointment?   Is  this  the 
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bitter  recrimination  of  mere  individoal  discontent?  Are  any  of 
onr  readers  sceptical  on  this  point?  Are  any  of  them  nnbelieTers  in 
the  perpetration  of  this  dying  and  end  injustice  to  their  conn- 
tiymen?  Do  any  of  them  think  we  are  drawing  on  onr  ima- 
gination for  facts,  or  indulging  in  mere  fanciful  extrayagance  of  ex- 
pression, when  we  speak  of  the  *'  stem  and  stndied  ezdnsion  of  Irish-' 
men  from  the  service  of  the  Sovereign  ?"  Well,  then,  if  any  snch  there 
be,  let  them  bnt  look  at  the  ^'  happy  fiunily"  composition  of  onr  pre- 
sent precions  cabinet;  let  them  take  a  survey  of  all  the  goyemmeni 
departments  in  London  and  throughout  Great  Britain;  let  them  note 
down  our  magnificent  embassies  to  the  leading  European  courts, 
with  their  countless  corps  of  secretaries,  attaches,  and  other  name- 
less subordinates;  let  them  run  through  the  long  list  of  Brituh  con- 
suls at  foreign  ports;  let  them  reflect  on  onr  flourishing  colonies 
in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  with  their  formidable  civil 
and  military  establishments;  let  them  examine  the  few,  the  very 
few,  surviving  public  boards  in  our  own  beautiful  metropolis;  let  them 
study  the  weekly  announcements  of  "  appointments"  in  the  govern- 
ment gazette;  let  them,  in  one  word,  jot  down  all  the  various  high 
and  honorable  situations  of  public  trust,  and  public  emolument,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  then  count  up  (with  us)  the  maximum  frac- 
tion of  fortunate  Irishmen  to  be  posubly  discovered  therdn;  and» 
having  done  so,  we  much  err  indeed  if  they  will  not  avouch  our 
expressions  on  this  painful  subject  to  be  the  sad  and  sorrowful  lan- 
guage of  plain  unvarnished  truth.  Yes,  we  deeply  grieve  to  aver 
our  deliberate  conviction  to  be,  that  the  invidious  and  iniquitous  dis  • 
couragement  of  every  body  and  every  thing  Irish,  was  not  with  the 
most  narrow-minded  British  statesman  of  by-gone  times  a  more  strin- 
gent and  inflexible  rule  of  state  policy,  than  it  is  with  the  so-called 
^  enlightened^*  British  statesmen  of  modem  days.  Why  this  is  or 
should  be  so,  we  cannot  even  remotely  conjecture.  For  in  our 
humble  judgment  the  plainest  considerations  of  political  expediency 
would  point  to  the  very  opposite  course  of  proceeding — would  suggest 
to  any  and  to  every  ministry  the  imperative  duty  of  doing  us  simple 
justice,  and  thereby  to  foster  kindly  relations  between  tiie  sister  coun- 
tries; to  do  us  simple  justice— we  ask  no  more — and  in  so  doing 
to  allay  that  lutter  discontent,  to  remove  that  degrading  sense  of 
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ioBiilt  and  wrong,  which  eveiy  Irishnum  does  andimiit  mte&sdjftel, 
in  reflecting  on  the  poaitiott  of  hom^ting  inferioritjr  in  whidi 
he  now  nnqnestionably  8tand%  as  a  candidate  for  pnUic  employnienty 
in  compariflon  witii  his  English  Mow-snbjecteu 

Bat  if  any  one  class  in  tiie  conntiy  have  more  reaacmable  ground 
than  another  to  complain  of  the  one-sided  erdnsireneBS  wliich  cha- 
racterises the  prevailing  system  of  government  promotions,  or  to 
denounce  the  breach  of  ministerial  faith  in  reference  thereto,  thai 
class  is,  nndovbtedty,  the  Irish  bar,  as  regards  the  distribntion  of  our 
colonial  legal  patronage,  bat  more  eiq>eciall7  as  regards  the  s|)point- 
ments  to  the  Indian  bendu    A  brief  acooont  of  the  ezerdse  of  tiiat 
patronage,  and  a  sommary  of  these  appointments  for  the  last  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years,  fimnded  not  on  mere  specoktion  or  sonnise^  hot 
taken  from  the  veiy  important  retoms  prefixed  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper>  and  which  cannot  err,  will  inccntestably  prove 
the  troth  of  this  propodtion;  and  we  venture  to  affirm  that  no 
docaments  of  the  kind  have  issued  from  or  under  the  aathori^ 
of  pariiament  for  the  last  half  century,  ^fiiiich  could  more  fordbly 
incture^  than  do  these  invaluable  returns,  the  st^dame  fiselings 
of  En^and  towards  this  unfortunate  country,  as  regards  her  grudg- 
ing, grinding  jealously  of  Irish  talent  and  Irish  acquirements.   Iliey 
demonstrate,  that  in  the  race  for  professioiial  honors  and  emoluments 
^abroad,"  Englishmen  are  to  be  the  sole,  or  aU  but  the  sole,  eompeti* 
ton— tiiat  tiiey  are  to  have  a  dear  stage  and  oS  favor — and  that  they 
must,  «c  fnpatricBj  triumphantly  bear  away  all  the  frirat  and  ridiest 
prises*    A  proscribed  Irishman,  to  be  sure,  may  ambitioady  dream 
e(  or  wistfully  pine  for,  the  ^*opima  spoUa^^  of  the  Indian  bench, 
but  then  he  must  not  aenouify  aspire  to  the  proud  distinction  of  an 
Oriental  judgediip.     Oh,  no,  no  I     <*  The  established  course  of  prac- 
tice" ferbids  any  such  presumptuous  Odtic  pretendon.    There  must 
be  no  mere  JBmah  interlopers  in  that  quarter.    For  prescription 
and  precedent  have  now  dearly  estaUisfaed  an  ezdudve  vested  ri^t 
to  the  Indian  bench — whidi  must  be  maintained-^in  thdr  Saxon  bet- 
ters. Mr.  Eeogh's  pithy  return  of  the  10th  of  July  1848,  iadi[q[>utably 
proves  tAot — or  rather  it  too  aocuratdy  corroborates,  the  truthfd  and 
tdfing  language  of  the  honorable  member  for  Oarlow,  on  a  very  recent 
occasion  in  the  house — language  uncontrsdicted  to  this  day — *<That 
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in  the  distribiiticm  of  the  patronage  of  the  Indian  empire,  it  wai 
Bystemadcallj  the  practioe  to  set  aside  every  num,  whether  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Presbyterian,  who  happened  to  be  so  onfiHrtonate  as 
to  claim  Ireland  for  his  natiye  land."  Yes,  gentle  reader,  "read, 
mark,  and  inwardly  digest"  these  most  strange,  yet  most  authentic 
returns;  they  will  well  and  amply  repay  yonr  most  carefbl  study* 
These  revelations  will,  one  and  all,  disclose  to  yon  the  nnmistakeable 
fiiet — a  fact  which  we  would  deeply  impress  on  yon,  as  illustrating 
the  uniform  amiable  weakness  of  all  English  parties  towards  this  coun- 
try— ^namely,  that  be  the  di£[erences  and  dissensions  between  English 
Whigs  and  English  Tories,  between  English  Protectionists  and  English 
Free-Traders,  what  they  may — no  matter  which  of  them  be  in  power, 
or  which  in  opposition,  and  let  them  fight,  and  sqaabUe,  and 
wrangle  amongst  themselves  in  other  resgwsts  as  bitteriy  as  they 
may — jei  will  they  all,  the  **  ins  as  well  as  the  outs,"  always  cordially 
and  cheerfully  unite  on  the  one  common  generous  ground  of  denying 
to  an  Irish  barrister  his  admitted  right — ^whilst  the  spirited  debate 
on  Mr.  Sadleir's  motion  of  April,  1860,  and  of  which  more  an<m, 
will  teach  yon  the  instructive  lesson  that  there  is  no  degree  of 
shirking  or  of  shuffling  too  despicable — ^no  evasion  too  pettifogging, 
nor  subterfuge  too  paltry,  for  a  British  minister  to  resort  to  in 
trying  to  quibble  out  of  the  direct  and  damning  charge  of  the 
invariable  denial  of  that  right 

The  first  of  these  pariiamentary  <*  tell-tales," — obtained  on  the 
motion  of  the  very  able  member  for  Athlone,  and  relating  ezdu* 
stvely  to  the  East  Indiea— was  printed,  be  it  remembered,  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1848,  and,  commencing  with  the  year  1832,  comes 
down  to  nearly  the  middle  of  1848.  The  second — also  procured  at 
the  mstance  of  that  active  and  effident  representative,  being  in  fact 
a  continuation  in  reference  to  the  British  Colonies  of  the  first — ^was 
printed  on  the  18th  of  July,  1848,  and  begms  and  ends  at  much  about 
the  same  periods  respectively,  in  the  yean  1832  and  1848,  as  does  its 
predecessor;  whilst  the  third — worked  out  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Oarlow— was  printed  on  the  10th  July,  1850,  and  taking  up  the 
two  former,  brings  us  on  to  the  commencement  of  the  last-men- 
tioned  year;  and  now,  bearing  in  mmd  these  several  dates,  let 
ns  cakdy  and  coolly— if  we  can — ^take  a  passing  glance  at  British 
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generosity  and  British  justice  towards  nnfortimate  Irelaad»  as  evi- 
denced by  these  onimpeachable  authorities.  As  being  the  first  ia 
importance,  as  well  as  the  highest  in  rank  and  pay,  we  shall 
begin  with  the  ^judicial  or  other  legal  offices  in  the  East  Indies^ — 
as  comprised  in  retnm  number  one — and  shall  see  how  Irishmen  have 
fared  with  reject  to  these.  We  most,  howerer,  premise,  that  sock 
return  does  not  of  course  Bipplj  to,  or  contain,  the  yarions  jadicial  and 
legal  appointments  in  India,  held  by  the  civil  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company — ^tnt,  tnt,  by  no  means — ^why,  if  it  contained  these 
innumerable  appointments,  'twonld  play  the  very  mischief  indeed — 
wonld,  in  sooth,  show  np  British  monopoly  in  snch  gigantic  enor- 
mity, in  snch  glaring  offensiveness,  that  nought  but  itself  could 
be  its  paralleL  No,  no;  it  embraces  only  the  judidal  appointment 
held  in  **  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  East  Indies."  This 
premonition  may,  perhaps,  haye  been  unnecessary,  still,  for  cantion 
sake,  'twas  just  as  well  to  ^ye  it  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  now 
to  proceed.  There  are,  as  most  people  already  know,  in  the  East 
Indies,  three  seyeral  Presidencies,  or  local  governments — those  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay — each  of  which  has  its  own  separata 
and  distinct  supreme  judicial  establishment  (We  are,  of  couiset 
now  speaking  of  the  judicial  establishments  ci  her  Majesty  in  Indiit) 
Bengal  being  the  most  eztensiye  and  populous  of  the  three,  has  the 
largest  and  most  lucrative  judicial  establishment  It  conssts  of  % 
Chief  Justice,  at  a  salary  of  £8,000  per  annum,  and  two  Pnisnd 
Judges,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £6,000  each:  the  number  and  respeo- 
tiye  salaries  of  the  supreme  Judges  in  the  other  two  Presidendes  are 
Bunilar,  each  having  a  Chief  Justice,  at  a  salary  of  £5,625,  and 
one  Puisn^  Justice,  at  a  salary  of  £4,687  per  annum.  The  whole 
number  then  of  "Her  Majest/s  Courts  of  Judicature  in  the  Eaat 
Indies^ — ^for  we  wish  to  be  most  particular  in  this  business — ^is 
three;  the  judges  thereof  amount  to  seven,  and  the  salaries  of  these 
seven  "  eminent  personages,'*  reach  in  the  aggregate  the  trifling 
sum  of  £40,624  per  annum,  being  a  few  thousands  under  the 
yearly  pay  of  all  our  own  twelye  judges.  We  shall  haye  something 
by-and-bye  to  say  of  a  mongrel  nondescript  office  in  one  of  the 
East  India  Company  settiements,  now  held  by  Sir  William  Jeff- 
eotty  called  the  Becordership  of  Penang,  the  income  of 
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£3,760;  and  perhaps  we  may  also  have  a  wm^  or  two  to  say  in  refar^ 
enee  to  a  law  officer  praetisfng  in  "  Her  Mi^esty's  Courts  of  Jndicar 
tore  aforesaid,'^  called  Advocate-General  to  the  East  India  Company, 
at  a  salary  of  £3,375 ;  bnt  for  the  present  we  shall  pass  over  both 
of  diese,  as  we  wish  jost  now  to  confine  ourselves  altogether  to  the 
information  aflbrded  by  the  retom  immediately  before  ns  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  Bench,  about  which  it  is,  as  before  observed, 
soldy  conversant  Well,  then,  it  tells  ns,  that  from  the  1 4th  of 
Jfannary,  1832,  to  the  19th  of  Jane,  1848,  both  dates  mclnave, 
there  were  no  less  than  twentt-one  appointments  made  to  that 
bench;  of  these  three  were  Chief  Justiceships  of  Bengal,  two  were 
Chief  Justiceships  of  Madras,  and  five  were  Chief  Justiceships 
of  Bombay,  making  altogether  ten  Chief  Justiceships,  and  eleven 
Pniand  Justiceships,  during  the  period  comprised  within  these  two 
dates — that  is  to  say,  during  an  interval  of  little  more  than 
seventeen  years  the  Board  of  Control  had  in  its  ffft  twenty-one 
'*  judicial  offices  in  the  East  Indies,^'  at  salaries  varying  from  £8,000 
tiie  highest,  to  £4,687  the  lowest,  per  annum — a  very  tolerable 
number  of  vacancies,  and  a  very  respectable  gradation  of  salary, 
it  must,  we  think,  be  owned.  Should  any  person  wish  from  mere 
curiodty  to  follow  out  the  finandal  conaderation  of  the  subject 
farther  than  we  have  just  now  leisure  to  accompany  him,  let  him 
**  tot  up**  the  aggregate  amount  of  the.  salaries  of  these  twenty-one 
snug  judgeships,  and  we  rather  suspect  the  result  will  astonish  him  not 
a  little.  Now,  belt  distinctly,  deariy  underatood,  that  to  these  veiy 
enviable  and  very^  eminent  situations  members  of  the  Lnsh  bar  were 
by  statute  expressly  declared  to  be  eligible,  equally  and  indiscrimi^ 
nately  with  English  barristers.  Let  iAuB  be  steadily  and  constantly 
kept  in  view.  Well,  gentle  leader,  of  these  twenty-one  splendid 
appointmtatS)  with  their  magmficent  salaries,  how  many  think  yon 
hm^  been  or  are  fiDed  by  members  of  the  "  eligible''  Irish  bar? 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  one-third,  or  if  not  one-third,  you  may  in  all 
probability  guess  the  number  to  six,  or  to  five,  or  at  the  very  lowest 
calculation,  to  four.  Well,  then,  if  so,  you  would  still  be  at  fault ; 
f^  our  veritable  littie  "  parliamentary  paper"  will  plainly  show  yon 
that  there  has  not  been  one  smgle  solitary  member  of  that  **  eligible** 
bar  on  the  Indian  bench  fbr  the  last  seventeen  and  a-hidf  years-^ 
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not  one — twt  even  one.  Oh,  no;  there  most  be  no  Irish  poaching  on 
this  yaloable  English  presenre— -that  would  never  answer — ^^that 
cock  would  never  fight"  Well,  bat  let  ns  go  a  few,  say  dght 
or  nine,  years  inrther  back,  and  see  what  this  fnrth^  retroq>ect  will 
fnmish  as;  let  as  ascertain  what  the  experience  of  the  last  qaarter 
of  a  centory  will  teach  as.  Why  jast  the  same  agreeable  stoiy,  jast 
the  same  flattering  resalt 

For  five  and  twenty  years  and  more,  not  one,  not  even  one  sofitaiy 
promotion  from  the  "eligible"  Irish  bar  to  an  Indian*  jadgeahip] 
What  noble  generosity — ^what  exemplary  jastice  on  the  part  of  oar 
prosperoas  neighbonrsl  Sorely  we  cannot  feel  too  enamoared  of  the 
one,  or  too  gratefolly  hymn  the  praises  of  the  other.  Oh  how  can  we 
ever  soffidently  i^preciate  the  precioos  blessings  of  the  Union  in 
thas  practically  placing  as  (in  reality  as  well  as  in  name)  on  a  fi>ot- 
ing  of  perfect  eqaality  with  oar  fellow-sabjects  across  the  channd. 
Yon  discontented  drndges  of  janiors,  who  are  constantly  caipng 
and  cavilling  at  the  seemingly  partial  distribntion  of  Colonial  pa- 
tronage, stady  well,  if  yoa  please,  the  actaal  jadicial  history  of  India 
for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years;  and  if,  after  having  done  so,  yoa 
still  indade  the  Board  of  Control  in  year  captioas  censare,  we  tell  yoa 
fairly  and  frankly  we  mast  set  yoa  down  as  the  most  stnpid,  or 
the  most  prejadiced  of  edacated  dunderpates.  For  the  present, 
however,  and  antil  yoa  shall  have  had  an  opportanity  of  stadying 
that  histoiy  in  detail,  after  year  own  fashion,  we  beg  to  present 
yoa,  as  a  kind  of  preparatory  introduction  thereto,  with  a  few 
extracts  from  the  temperate  and  very  judidous  speech  of  the  honor- 
able member  for  Carlow,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  bringing  forward 
lus  important  motion  of  the  1 6th  of  April,  1850.  He  has  certainly 
therdn  handled  the  question  of  these  Indian  judicial  appointments 
in  a  very  masterly  manner;  and,  aided  by  the  searching  ability 
of  the  talented  member  for  Athlone,  has  exposed  hi  more  for- 
cibly and  efiectivdy  than  we  could  do,  the  blessed  system  of 
our  rulers  in  rdation  thereto.  We,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend 
your  careful  perusal  of  every  word  of  that  useful  speech  when- 
ever you  chance  to  light  on  it.  We  have  not,  strange  to  say,  met 
with  a  full  report  of  it  in  any  of  the  Irish  journals,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  recourse  to  our  old  friend  Hansard  (the  universal  referee 
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apon  all  matters  of  parliamentary  debate)  for  the  material  passages 
of  vhich  we  now  mean  to  avail  ourselves. 

Mr.  Sadleir  begins  then  by  observing,  that  **it  was  necessaiy 
to  state  to  the  honse  that  by  several  statutes  passed  daring  the  reign 
of  Gea  UL,  certain  Courts  of  Justice  were  authorised  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Presidencies  of  the  Indian  empire,  and  to  which  judges 
should  be  appointed,  selected  from  members  of  at  least  five  years 
standing  at  dther  the  English  or  Irish  bar.  It  was  worthy  of 
remark,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  and  when  the  Act  of 
Union  was  publicly  discussed  both  in  England  and  the  sister  coun- 
try, one  of  the  leading  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  the  measure  was, 
that  up  to  that  period,  although  members  of  the  Irish  bar  had 
under  that  statute  a  co-ordinate  right,  with  English  barristers,  to 
a  direct  share  in  the  judicial  patronage  of  the  Indian  empire,  they 
were  nevertheless  excluded  from  any  participation  in  that  patronage. 
It  had  also  been  urged  that  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  Union 
would  be  to  bring  forward  the  just  daims  of  the  Irish  bar  to  a  share 
of  that  patronage;  and  that  no  doubt  after  the  Union  was  carried,  it 
would  be  found  that  members  of  the  Irish  bar  would  be  chosen  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  flEur  proportion  to  English  barristers,  to  fill  the 
office  of  judge  in  the  various  Preadendes  in  India.  The  result  being 
to  unite  England  more  dosdy  with  Ireland  by  a  common  bond  of 
common  interest  and  identity."  He  then  goes  on  to  state,  what  we 
have  already  mentioned,  that  since  1826  no  appointment  had  been 
made  to  the  Indian  bench  from  the  Irish  bar;  and  having  added 
the  pleadng  fact,  ''that  the  Indian  bench  had  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  been  three  times  renewed,  but  always  from  the 
English  bar,"  he  touches  on  the  case  of  Baron  Richards,  and  the  offer 
of  an  Indian  judgeship  to  him,  '*  at  the  aolicitatiany^'  if  not ''  demandj^^ 
of  the  then  Viceroy  (of  which  more  anon),  and  then  proceeds 
to  remark — "  The  gentlemen  appointed  had  not  been  remarkable  for 
their  large  practice,  or  for  many  years  standing  at  the  bar;  they  had 
sddom  been  of  a  standing  at  the  bar  beyond  the  period  required  by 
the  statute.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  him  hist  session,  the 
Preddent  of  the  Board  of  Control  informed  him,  that  in  any  future 
vacancy  which  might  occur  on  the  Indian  bench  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  bar  should  not  be  overlooked.  That  promise,  however,  had 
not  been  fulfilled,  for  the  Recordership  of  Penang  had  been  the  only 
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post  which  had  been  conferred  upon  a  member  of  the  Irish  bsr,  that 
yacancj  having  been  caused  by  the  elevation  of  tiie  previoiiB  Becoider 
to  the  Indian  bench."  We  shall  stop  here;  and  certainly  these 
aUegations,  thus  plainly  and  inteHigiblj  pat  forward  in  the  bonse, 
are  somewhat  startling  it  must  be  owned.  They  do  involve  rather 
serious  charges^  and  if  nnexpluned  or  oncontradicted,  do  in&pota- 
My,  and  independently  of  onr  first  retoniy  establish  a  veiy  groas 
Case  of  partiaansbip  against  tiie  Board  of  Control,  and  its  responsible 
head.  We  shall  presently  see  how  some  of  these  very  grave  state- 
ments were  met,  or  rather  most  lamely  attempted  to  be  met,  whilst 
otiiers  of  them  got  the  *'  go-by*'  completely,  without  contradiction, 
or  even  the  semblance  of  contradiction  or  explanation,  from  the  par- 
ties whom  they  affected.  We  most,  however,  in  tiie  mean  time  direct 
the  particnlar  attention  of  our  readeis  to,  and  request  of  them  to 
bear  steadily  in  mind,  the  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Sadleir  palpaUy 
and  pointedly  dbtinguishes  the  Recordership  of  Penang  from  the 
**  Indian  bench."  He,  in  &ct,  goes  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control  of  a  breach  of  Ins  former  promise,  in  having 
in  1849  i4>pointed  ^only''  to  the  Becordership,  and  not  to  that 
bench,  an  Irish  barrister,  Mr.  Jeffcott,  thereby  expressly  treating 
the  Becordership  as  n^  of  the  Indian  bench,  which  it  most  assnredly 
is  not.  The  necesuty  for  holding  this  distinction  cleariy  in  view  wiD 
become  quite  apparent  by-and-bye. 

And  now  for  the  would-be  Ministerial  answer,  or  defence— call  it 
which  we  will — ^to  Mr.  Sadldr's  very  awkward  and  veiy  u^y  broad- 
side. We  beg  pardon,  by  the  way-*-*^  Parliamentary  explanation" 
is  the  Impropriate  phrase  by  which  to  designate  the  happy  ministerial 
effort;  for  we  challenge  any  man  to  produce  to  us  a  more  perfect 
spedmen  of  '*  Parliamentary  Explanation,"  in  all  the  usual  ingre* 
dients  of  incongruity,  absurdity,  mystification,  and  moonshine,  than 
is  this  self-same  most  exquisite  effusion*  'Tis  quite  a  gem  in  its 
way — the  very  beau  idetd  of  official  elucidation.  All  the  world,  of 
course,  knows  that  the  noble  prendent  of  the  Board  of  Control  is 
Lord  Broughton-^uofuiam  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse;  but  all  the 
worid  may  have  ceased  to  recollect,  that  this  *'  exalted  personage," 
in  early  life,  was  the  intimate  assodate,  the  familiar  firiend,  of  one  of 
the  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  poets  of  the  age.  We  beg,  then,  to  rescne 
this  interesting  &ct  from  oblivion,  as  affording  a  charitable^  thoagh, 
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perfutps,  not  condnfliye  reason,  for  the  ".poetic  fictions"  in  wlticht  as 
we  shall  preeentlj  see,  his  lordship  rather  fre^pienldj  loves  io  disport. 
We  do  not,  be  it  nndeistood,  by  any  means  aUnde  to  what  he  said* 
bttt  to  what  he  is  '*  reported"  to  hare  said,  in  briefly  replying  to  the 
honorable  member  for  Oarlow ;  we  tmst  we  ^all  always  be  cantionsly 
technical,  very  gnardedly  precise^  in  observing  this  philosophical  dis- 
tinction ;  for  "  privilege,"  thne-honored  privilege,  one  of  the  glories 
of  onr  constitution,  approves  and  exacts  it;  we  most,  therefore, 
again  have  reoonrse  to  the  services  of  onr  oracnlar  fiiend,  Hansard. 
And  now  let  ns  see  what  of  pith  or  moment  he  reports  the  noble 
President  to  have  stated  on  the  occasion  in  question.  We  may  pass 
over  the  exordiam,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  p<Mnpons  flonrish  as 
to  the  constitutional  right  of  a  minister  of  the  Grown  to  evad^— or 
avoid  altogether,  if  he  wiU — giving  any  answer  whatsoever  to  a 
difficult  or  embarrassing  question;  and,  prooeedil^$  at  once  in  medias 
r09,  we  come  to  "the  explanation"  or  mystification  about  the  Re- 
eordership  of  Penang.  This  the  noble  lord  is  made  to  describe, 
first,  as  a  seat  on  the  Indian  Bench,  "whkh,''  as  he  adds,  '^the 
honorable  gentleman,  under  a  great  miaoonoeption,  had  intimated 
was  not  a  seat  on  the  Indian  Bench."  And  then,  by  way  of  further 
information,  he  tells  us — "  It  (Penang)  was  a  settlement  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  appointment  to  the 
Beoordership  was  considered  to  give  a  good  thance  of  a  seat  on  the 
Indian  Bench.  As  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Be- 
oordership was  held,  he  had  recommended  two  for  seats  on  the 
Indian  Bench."  Now,  we  pause  here  for  a  seocmd,  and  beg  very 
respectfully  to  ask  my  Lord  Bronghton,  by  which  of  these  two 
tttteriy  irreconcileable  statements  (as  reported)  does  he  mean  to 
abide? — ^which  of  them  does  he  adopt  as  correct?  for  both  cannot 
possibly  be  accurate.  Is  the  Recordership  a  seat  on  the  Indian 
Bench?  m*,  if  not,  does  it  give  a  good  chance  of  a  seat  thereon? 
Which,  my  Lord^  do  yon  insist  on?  utrum  horum  mavis  acdpe; 
for  we  very  confidently  opine  that  both  are  unquestionably  erroneous. 
The  Recordership,  in  onr  humble  judgment,  never  was  nor  is  under- 
stood to'  be  a  seat  on  the  Indian  Bench.  It  certainly  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  contended  that  it  is  a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  any  one  of 
the  courts  authorized  by  the  aforesaid  statutes  of  G.  3.,  *<fo  he 
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esUiNiahed  in  the  various  Presiderunes  of  Tndiay^  ihe  jndgi^  of  vUch 
courts  (in  the  contemplation  of  these  statutes,  and  of  ereiy  ratknial 
individual)  alone  compose  the  Indian  Bench — that  would  be  going  a 
little  too  far;  well,  it  is  certunlj  no  portion  of  the  judicial  patronage 
of  the  Indian  empire,  as  alluded  to  by  Mr.  SadHer,  fbr  his  speech, 
throughout,  emphaticallj  points  (as  ereiy  person  who  reads  it  must 
perceive)  "  to  the  office  of  judge  in  the  various  Presidendes,"  aa 
solely  and  exclusively  constituting  that  patronage.  But  the  abore 
observations  of  the  noble  Preddent  himself  (as  reported)  seta  the 
matter  at  rest,  "  that  it  is  not  a  seat  on  the  Indian  Bench  ;^'  thovglt 
we  may  by*and-by  understand  the  *^  dodge'*  <£  inssting  on  the  af- 
firmative, if  it  was  at  all  likely  to  go  down  with  his  hearera.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  correctness  of  the  first  proposition;  and  now  far 
the  second.  We  take  the  liberty,  then,  of  asserting  that  the  said 
Recordership  neither  does  give,  nor  is  conadered  to  give,  a  good,  or 
any  chance  whatsoever,  of  Indian  judidal  promotion,  but  quite  the 
very  reverse.  We  admit  that  his  Lordship  has  advanced  two  quondam 
Recorders  to  the  Bench  in  India,  but  tiie  circumstances  of  his  having 
done  so  is  just  about  as  conclunve  of  the  accuracy  of  the  seoood 
proportion,  as  the  accident  of  two,  and  only  two,  of  our  own  twelve 
Judges  having  formerly  been  Assistant- Barristers,  is  indisputaMe  to 
establish  that  the  office  of  Chairman,  in  this  country,  ^ves  a  good 
or  any  chance  of  a  seat  on  the  Irish  Bench,  when  the  very  contrary 
is  the  fact  Surely,  every  body  knows  that,  in  ninety*nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  once  a  Chairman,  as  well  as  once  Recorder  of 
Penaog,  there  you  stick  for  the  rest  and  remunder  of  your  profea- 
sional  life.  But  what  do  our  returns  say  on  the  subject?  Why» 
that  firom  the  year  1832  to  1849,  and  out  of  twenty-three  ap- 
pomtments  to  the  Indian  Bench  during  that  interval,  the  odd  three 
only  (no  more)  were  promotions  from  this  sweet  Paradise  of  Penang. 
But  will  it,  in  addition  to  all  this,  be  believed,  that  the  very  appoint- 
ment to  this  inestimable  Recordership  is  accompanied  with  the  ex- 
press and  explicit  official  intimation,  that  the  fortunate  appointee  is  not 
to  entertain  the  slightest  hope  or  imaginable  expectancy  of  an  Indian 
step.  No  no ;  Penang,  and  Penang  solely,  is  to  be  the  tifttma  thda  of 
his  ambitious  aspirings.  If  you  doubt  us,  reader,  ask  the  question  in 
the  *<  proper  quarter,"  but  not  of  the  noble  President  of  the  Board  of 
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Control,  for  of  course  he  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
practicevandif  the  answer  be  not  ''yea,''  we^U  give  yon  leave  to 
wish  ns  at  Penang  as  expeditiously  as  yon  please.  Quitting,  then, 
this  branch  of  the  case,  the  next  material  passage  of  '*  the  explanation" 
in  Mr.  Hansard  runs  thus: — '*  With  respect  to  the  charge  of  neglect- 
ing Irish  barristers,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  offered  either  four  or 
five  places  on  the  Inctian  Bench  to  members  of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  he 
had  the  ^ssatisfaction  of  receiving  a  refusal  to  accept  the  appointment 
in  each  case.  On  two  occasions  the  office  had  been  accepted — one  was 
by  Baron  Richards — and  afterwards  declined."  Well,  when  we  first 
met  this  very  direct  and  positive  statement,  we  confess  it  staggered 
us  not  a  little — ^it  took  us  quite  by  surprise;  for,  if  borne  out  in 
point  of  fact,  it  not  only  furnished  a  triumphant  answer  to  Lord 
Broughton,  but  it  in  a  great  measure  removed  any  reasonable  ground 
of  censure  which  such  grievance-mongers  as  ourselves  might  be  dis- 
posed to  urge  against  the  partizanship  of  the  Board  of  ControL 
Mark,  the  assertion  is  rather  confidently  put  forward;  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake,  we  again  give  the  xpsissma  verba: — "With  respect 
to  the  charge  of  neglecting  Irish  barristers,  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  offered  either  four  or  five  places  on  the  Indian  Bench  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  he  had  the  dissatis&ction  of  receiving  a 
refusal  to  accept  the  appointment  in  each  case."  Now,  we  could  not, 
if  we  would,  treat  a  matter  thus  authoritatively  put  forward  either 
lightly  or  hastily;  for  these  words,  if  they  mean  anything,  import 
that  the  contemptible  caprice  of  some  members  of  the  Irish  Bar, 
and  not  the  uniform  fiivouritism  of  the  Board  of  Control,  was  the  real 
cause  of  that  Bar  having  been  overlooked  in  the  manner  complained  of. 
Accordingly,  we  cautiously  and  most  carefuUy  inquired  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  in  quarters  almost  sure  to  be  correctly  informed  on  the 
subject;  and  the  result  of  very  patient  and  very  pains-taking  enqui- 
ries warrants  us  in  stating,  that  the  noble  President,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  his  own  vocabulary,  *'  labours  under  a  delusion,"  in 
saying  he  offered  "  four  or  ^y%  seats  on  the  Indian  Bench  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Bar;"  for,  with  the  exception  of  Baron  Richards — 
of  whom,  by-and-bye — ^we  defy  him  to  name  even  one  Irish  barrister 
to  whom  he  ever  made  such  an  offer.  He  certainly  offered  the  Re- 
cordership  of  Penang,  on  three  several  occasions,  to  three  members 
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of  the  Iridi  Bar,  indadiiig  the  present  holder  ^  timi  ^ffice^  mni 
these  offers  maj,  perhaps,  hare  hee«  jruuuog  in  his  pundtwhen  Ii9 
used  the  language  in  question ;  and  we  shall  aot,  we  thiidc,  bestraiar 
log  a  point  if  we  sa^,  that  the  veooUectioa  of  these  threeafoa  naj 
poBsiUj  hare  suggested  *'  the  dodge"  of  his  <mg^nallj  desoiibi^g  th« 
Becordership  as  a  seat  oh  the  In^an  BaaelL  Biit»  he  that  as  k 
may,  we  defiberatelj  reiteratSt  and  aAfM«%,  that  the  PresidaBt  of 
the  Board  of  Control  '*  laboiVB  nader  a  defaisiQa"  in  sappofling  km 
made  the  offers  he  afleges;  we  must  hv^e  heaxd  ei  4tera«  had  thej 
been  realities.  And  now  for  the  case  of  Baron  Kchards.  In  th» 
year  1835,  Baron  (then  Mr.)  Richaida,  K.G.,  was,  nnqaoBtioDahly, 
amongst  the  ablest  of  the  yeiy  able  men  then  in  the  HaU.  He,  and 
one  or  two  more  eqnaUy  eminent  praetitioners,  had  the  RoUs  all  ta 
themselves,  whilst  his  general  business  in  the  other  courts  was  very 
considerable*  Few,  If  any,  at  that  period,  realized  a  larger  mc(»ae  al 
the  Bar  than  did  he;  and  his  eyentual  promotion  to  the  highest  honora 
of  the  profession  in  this  country — whioh  so  soon  afterwaids  took 
place — ^was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  if  he  ohose  to  remain  at 
home.  He  fancied,  however,  to  go  to  India ;  and,  at  the  '*  aoli<stati(»i,'' 
if  not  *'  demand,''  of  the  Viooroy  of  the  day,  the  C^ef-Jnstioeahip  of 
Madras  was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by  him,  in  that  year.  He  ha^ 
however,  scarcely  accepted  it,  when  he  was  requk^  to  throw  it  vf^ 
in  order  that  he  might  fill  the  office  of  SoUdtor-Gentfal  in  Ireland. 

The  why  and  wherefore  of  this  sadden  change,  at  whose  parttcalar 
instance  it  took  place,  and  ^^  the  delicate  reasons  of  state"  which  in- 
duced certain  parties  to  prevul  on  Mr.  Richards  ''  to  decline"  the 
Chief-Justiceship,  and  to  remain  amongst  us  in  the  subordinate  ca- 
pacity of  an  Irish  law  officer,  no  one  knows,  or  at  least  ^i^  to 
know,  better  than  my  Lord  Broughton.  What,  then,  he  can  poa- 
sibly  mean  by  his  "  dissatisfaction''  at  receiving  that  gentlemaa'a 
*'  refusal,"  we  candidly  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend* 
Well,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Richards  did  stop  at  home  as  Solicitoi^ 
General,  and  his  subsequeat  rapidly  successful  career  Is  familiar  to 
us  all.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  sudden  change,  this 
**  most  satis&ctory  arrangement,"  left  the  aforesaid  Chief-Justiceship 
of  Madras,  with  its  £5625  per  annum,  again  vacant.  The  Board  of 
Control  had  done  much — far  more  than  could  have  been  logitimat^y 
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expected  from  tiiem — in  ^ery  relactaatlj  yielding,  on  (me  oceasioi^ 
to  tlie  ^'  solicitatiQiLy''  if  not  "  demand,"  of  ihe  Lord  lientenaat.  Bat 
now  they  were  agun  free*— the  Viceiegal  preasoie  wm  now  withr 
drawnw^once  was  aorely  q^satso  enoagh  for  them  to  have  raccambed;; 
andibey,  accordingly,  resolutely  determined,  If  U  were  again  applie^y 
never  to  submit  to  iL  Lord  Clarendon,  if  he  wpnld,  conid  ooirobo^ 
rate  us  here;  for  all  his  exertions  hitherta-'-«nd  we  believe  (hem  to 
have  been  active,  zealona^  and  persevering — on  behalf  of  the  Iriati 
Bar,  in  this  obstinate  quarter,  have  as  y^t  been  utterly  frmtleni. 
When  '*  their  mighty  honors"  did  condescend  to  listen  to  the  urgency 
of  an  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant,  'twas  only  in  the  case  of  «i  Insh  ILG.« 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  professional  repute,  a  SoUcitor'-Genenl  aU 
but  messe  at  the  time;  no  one  of  less  eminence,  if  you  please^  would 
have  come  up  to  their  hypercritical  standard  of  Hibernian  quaUficsr 
tions.  Well,  but  that  gentleman  was,  as  we  have  seen,  otherwise 
disposed  of;  and  what  then  became  of  the  Indian  Chief- Justiceship 
so  disagreeably  '*  declined  by  him?"  Why,  in  simple  truth,  theie 
was  no  oUier  person  of  suffident  ability,  of  sufficient  experience,  of 
sufficient  respectability,  of  sufficient  legal  acquirements,  of  suffid^ 
discretion,  of  saffident  competency  in  a  word,  in  this  "  benighted 
country,"  to  be  entrusted  with  that  dignified  and  important  office,  and 
it  was,  in  consequence,  necessarily  given  to  an  English  barrister  of 
just  the  requisite  staiutalble  standing.  Oh!  but  then,  hs  tocLs  an 
English  barrister,  and  that  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world;  for 
every  body  must  admit,  that  an  English  barrister,  of  five  or  six  years* 
standing,  though  his  name  have  never  figured  in  a  Report — though 
he  have  never  even  gone  through  the  sdemn  mockery  of  ''opening  an 
answer,"  nor  otherwise  have  been  alarmed  at  the  musical  echo  of  hip 
own  sweet  voice  in  court — though  he  know  as  mnch  abont  the  pnM>- 
tical  conduct  of  a  cause  as  we  do  of  the  working  of  a  war-steamer-*- 
nevertheless,  dther  by  a  spedes  of  intuition,  or  by  the  force  of  iimaifi 
professional  ideas,  or  by  the  inspiration  of  the  <*  law-laden"  atmosphere 
of  his  own  lone  chambers  in  Ghancery'-lane,  or  by  a  peculiar  idiosinr 
crasy  or  legal  organization  of  mind,  or  by  the  combined  operation  of 
all  these  causes  together,  he  will  instanter^  and  upon  the  emergency, 
be  more  e^erienced,  more  accomplished,  more  erudite,  more  ready, 
more  versatile,  more  everything  a  lawyer  ought  to  be,  than  the  very 
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best  and  ablest  old  plodders  in  onr  Irish  Ooorts.  That  is  the  fint, 
grand,  leading,  essential,  characteristic  distinction,  between  the  Saxon 
and  Celtic  profesfflons.  Why,  have  we  not  nnder  onr  own  very  eyes,  the 
most  striking  proof  that  snch  a  **jnYenilepro(^gy"is,  in  every  respect, 
far,  far  superior  to,  immeasnrably  beyond  all  onr  own  senior  **  crack 
chaps  \^  ^  by  reason  whereof  he  now  most  meetly  lords  it  over  them 
an,  as  Junior  Judge  in  an  Irish  comt,  bedde  one  of  the  Celtic  Barons 
of  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer.  Yes,  when  Mr.  Richards,  K.C. — 
to  the  consternation  and  dismay  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control — declined  the  Chief-Justiceship  aforesaid,  there  was  no 
other  Irish  barrister,  **  sOk  or  stuff,"  to  be  found  at  all  fitted  for  the 
situation:  and  the  noble  lord  was,  therefore,  constrained  and  com- 
pelled to  give  it  to  one  of  those  English  "  gentlemen"  so  graplucaDy 
described  by  Mr.  Sadleir  as  constituting  the  Indian  Bench ;  and  which 
gentleman  of  "just  the  statutable  standing,"  being,  nevertheless,  an 
English  barrister,  was,  cu  such^  more  than  the  equal  of  Solicitor- 
General  Richards,  and  transcendantly  above  the  best  picked  man  of 
the  Irish  Bar,  at  leasty  in  the  estimation  of  my  Lord  Brongfaton. 
Well,  the  tide  of  judidal  patronage  in  India,  after  tins  momentary 
Irish  diversion,  was  thus  most  happily  brought  back  to  its  pristine 
British  course.  Since  then,  the  stream  has  constantiy  and  nninter- 
mptedly  flowed  on,  in  its  proper  old  channel.  We  cannot  perceive 
the  slightest  imaginable  probability  or  possibiUty,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, of  altering  the  current ;  so  we  must  only  make  up  onr 
minds  to  see  it  glide  on,  in  its  usual  and  accustomed  way. 

*<  Durum  1  sed  levius  fit  patientift, 
Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas." 

For  the  present  we  must,  however,  make  our  conge  to  the  Indian  Bendi, 
and  also  bid  adieu  to  our  kind,  sweet  friends  of  the  Board  of  Control 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  one  or  two  other  passages  in  my  Lord  Brou^- 
ton's  "  explanation"  which  we  should  like,  had  we  leisure  so  to  do,  to 
exphun  in  onr  own  very  vntdUgtble  method;  but  we  have  not,  in 
sooth,  the  leisure;  we,  therefore,  hope  he  wiU  excuse  us,  and  console 
himself  with  our  promise  of  referring  to  them  on  a  future  oocaaon. 
He  may  rest  assured  we  shall  not  forget  him  or  them. 

And  now  we  come  to  our  other  two  precious  returns,  which,  how- 
ever, we  shall  dismiss  rather  summarily;  for  almost  every  syllable  we 
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have  written  of  the  Board  of  CoBtrol,  with  respect  to  the  Indian  Judge- 
shipB  and  the  first  of  Mr.  Eeogh's  returns,  wonld,  muUOis  mutandis^ 
equally  apply  to  the  Colonial  Office,  as  regards  the  remaining  returns 
now  before  ns,  and  the  disposal  of  the  legal  patronage  of  the  Bridsh 
colonies^  as  detailed  therein.  We  find,  then,  by  No.  2,  that  from  Janu- 
ary, 1 832,  to  July,  1 848 — an  intenral  of  little  more  than  sixteen  years 
— there  were  no  less  than  217  legal  appointments  made  in  the  colomes, 
at  annual  salaries  ranging  downward  from  £3,750,  the  highest.  We 
further  find  that  the  aggregate  yearly  amount  of  all  these  appointments 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  £175,916.  Of  these  217  ''judicial  or 
other  legal  offices,"  just  13 — not  one  more;   ate  13,   the 

"  baker's  dozen,"'  no  MOBE  and  no  less,  at  ANNUili  SAIiABIES 
IN  THE  WHOLE,  OF  £12,689 — WEBE  MAONANIMOUSIiT  CON- 
FERRED ON  MEMBERS  OF  THE  Ibish  BAB.  Thirteen  out  of  217  ap- 
pointmentslll  the  yearly  sum  of  £11,689  out  of  £175,916  per 
annum  1 1 1  Gould  any  proportion  be  more  iair,  more  just,  more 
generous?  Oh  I  most  kind-hearted,  most  high-minded,  most  im- 
partial, most  goodnatured  Lord  Grey;  what  deep,  everlasting  obliga- 
tions of  gratefulness  are  we,  poor  Irish,  placed  under  to  *'  yourself 
and  fellows?"  How  can  we  ever  requite  yon  for  your  innumerable 
&yours?  It  is  utterly  hopeless,  impossible,  to  think  even  of  doing  so. 
We  have  gone  through  '^  the  list"  for  each  of  the  seventeen  years, 
and  here  follows  the  result,  as  regards  the  number  of  appointments, 
and  on  whom — ^English  or  Irish — conferred,  during  each: — 


fern. 

Appotntmeata. 

EngUdi. 

Iriah. 

1832 

6       

6 

...       0 

1833 

16      

.       16      ... 

...      0 

1834 

15      

.       15      ... 

...      0 

1835 

■■••«■        \f      «•«•■ 

1.        \f      ... 

...      0 

1836 

13      

.       12      ... 

...       1 

1837 

11      

.       10      ... 

...       1 

IWW 

• .  •«•      11      •••  •• 

..                      V                ... 

...      2 

ia39 

12      

.     11     ... 

...       1 

1840 

14      

14      ... 

...      0 

1841 

••■•••       20       ■■■•I 

,.      18      ... 

...      2 

1842 

••*•••         v      •«•«< 

9      ... 

...      0 

1843 

•••  ••              O         «••  •( 

>.        5 

...      1 

1844 

•••••.                        V                  ••••< 

..       7      ... 

...      2 

1845 

•  •••.a               M^              ••••! 

..      12      ... 

...      2 

1846 

•••  •••         IV         ••••< 

..      19      ... 

...      0 

1847 

17      

..      16      ... 

...      1 

1848 

......      16      ..... 

..      16      ... 

...      0 
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Tw^tmlraduid  fov  Bve&h  ito  tbirteeii  Irish  flppoiBtaMntolll 
OhI  let  not  these  auibea  heftrgotfeea;  they  Aoiddbe^postoinp  on 
ereiy  piliair  in  ihe  HaH;  they  ahanld  be  ^femilisr  in  our  moolhs  as 
iMttsdiold  words.^  WiH  job  look  ^nmgh  tiiese  liifc8»  ooarteooi 
seeder,  end  70a  wiU  peoceive  that,  dving  eight  aewel  yeais  of  Ae 
sevenieea^  natonetimgU  appawimad  wma ^km to  am ItMbarriaUr, 
Sight  yean,  ia  the  period  from  '32  to  '48,  aad  not  one  an^  Jo- 
vial or  ether  legal  office  ia  the  eoleniea  doled  out  to  an  IiisiiniaBi 
We  neilj  shall  not  trust  oniaelvesto  comment  od  this  most  iaiqiii- 
tone,  this  most  ne&rknu  s jatesL 

And  now  for  a  lew,  a  rery  few  words  anent  our  third  and  laat 
«« iktle  tell-tale,"  and  we  diall  g^j  quit,  ibr  the  present  at  least,  this 
most  mortifymg  aubject.  The  period,  then,  dus  letmn  embraces  Is 
very  short-— a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half — hot  its  detaSa, 
nevertheless,  are  not  less  significant  than  are  those  of  its  predecessors, 
as  to  the  prutical  meaning  of  that  most  hadmed  and  most  fying  of 
all  modem  phrases,  **  British  fiur  play."  The  amnber  ofiypointiafta 
it  gives  ns — exdosive  of  21  in  Canada,  with  which  we  have  now 
nothing  to  do — ^is  33  (a  very  tolerable  sprinkling  for  the  brief  interval 
over  which  it  extends),  the  aggregate  salaries  of  which  amonnt  to 
£35,818  6f.  ScL  per  annnm.  Of  those  33  '<  offices,''  «' British 
£ur  play''  gracioosly  condescended  to  bestow — or  perfai^  we  are 
nearer  the  mail:  in  saying  mogl  stdiafy  and  w^Banig^  and  after  mo 
ordinary  amomtt  of  angry  remonstranoe^  submitud  to  bestow,  three 
— aye,  no  less  than  three  1 1 1 — on  members  of  the  odious  Irish  Bar. 
Three  Celts  to  thirty  Saxons,  in  little  more  than  eighteen  months  1 1 
Could  any  proportion  be  more  reasonable  or  more  just?  Impossible! 
The  three  obnoxious  individuals  were,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  liVUliam  JeflT- 
cott,  who,  in  1849,  obtained  the  Recorderriilp  of  Penang,  which  our 
friend  Lord  Broughton  has  already  so  pleasingly  and  poetically  de« 
scribed;  Mr.  James  Michad  O'Neill,  who,  in  January,  1850,  was 
sent  to  '*the  white  man's  grave,"  as  Queen's  Advocate;  and  Mr. 
George  John  Crawford,  who,  in  February,  1 850,  was  promoted  to  a 
Judgeship  in  South  Australia.  These  are  the  only  three  Irish  bar- 
risters whose  names  figure  i^  this  last  return  before  us.  And  hav- 
ing thus  rapidly — too  rapidly,  we  fear — run  through  these  retoma, 
we  would  here,  if  time  allowed  us,  snggest  a  few  of  die 
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widcb  oooar  to  ob  for  redresfiing  the  flagrant  and  flagitioiis  iBJnstice 
they  sa  palpably  disdoae.  We  mast,  however,  stop  here  jndl  now, 
for  we  have  (quite  unconsciously)  extended  oar  observations  to  far 
greater  kngth  than  we  bad  originally  porposed.  The  means  of 
redress — as  appearing  to  as-— we  shall,  at  a  futore  daty,  freely  and 
unreservedly  commanicate  to  onr  readers.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, we  would  simply  and  sonowfully  ask  them,  have  we  overcharged 
or  overstated  one  iota? — have  we,  in  the  slightest  particular,  "set 
down  aught  in  malice^'  in  establishing — ^which  we  think  we  have 
done — our  proposition — ^that  the  spirit  of  British  domination  over 
this  hapless  country  is  now  as  bunly  at  work  as  ever,  in  the  stbrk 

AND  STUDIED  EXCLUSION   OF   IRISHMEN    FROM    THE  SERVICE    OF   THE 
SOVERBION. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The   Whigs— ^Free    Trade — Emigration — Decimation — ScuUy*8 
Land  Tenure— The  League— The  Tabid  v.  The  Irish  Bar. 

There  is  at  this  moment  growing  in  Ireland  a  most  Inxuiiant  and 
plentiful  harvest.  Newspaper  after  newspiq>er  is  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  wonderful  ears  of  wheat,  and  the  health  of  the  general 
crops  is  cheering  in  the  extreme.  We  have  seen  old  gentlemen 
of  agricultural  connectiona,  and  bucolic  tendencies,  and  distinguished 
by  a  talent  for  perspiration,  grow  ruddy  in  expatiating  on  the  pros- 
pects of  Ireland*  But,  alasl  if  the  harvest  should  exceed  all  that 
the  most  sanguine  can  hope  for,  how  much  will  it  raise  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  farmer?  The  demon,  Free-Trade,  has  been  suffered  to 
overpower  him;  the  wealth  of  nature  is  spread  in  glorious  profusion 
around  him;  God  haa  lavished  upon  this  land  of  Ireland  his  chiefest 
gifts;  but  man  has  marred  it  alL  We  may  toil,  and  work,  and  till, 
widi  dose  energy,  with  indomitablb  will;  with  hope  that  lives  in 
a  region  of  despair,  yet  doubts  not,  our  poor  people  have  labored,  but 
can  aoaiedy  find  subsistence;  they  are  swamped  by  llie  foreigner. 
In  our  own  land  the  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Frenchman,  can  undersell 
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118.  Notwitiistanding  the  fertility  of  his  native  ]and»  the  Irish  fiumei^a 
life  28  a  struggle  with  beggaiy;  riches  are  arcmnd  him,  bat  povertj  is 
beside  him.  In  the  great  game  of  life  he  is,  fi)r  the  most  part 
a  loser;  comfort  is  often  within  his  reach,  bnt  never  in  lus  gra^; 
his  condition  is  like  that  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  who  saw 

"  Water,  water,  every  where. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drinic, ' 

We  have  not  written  this  for  the  porpose  of  showing  the  poverty 
of  Ireland.  We  do  not  believe  that  Ireland  is  poor  owing  to  any 
fiuilt  of  her  own  people,  bnt  owing  to  the  fonl  foalt  of  EngUsh 
statesmen,  and  political  Charlatans.  We  know  she  is  a  panper, 
a  bankrupt,  a  spectacle  of  misery,  to  the  congregated  world.  There 
is  not  a  slave,  with  gashed  and  bleeding  body,  amongst  the  cotton 
fields  of  Alabama — there  is  not  a  serf,  toiling  deq>  in  the  mines 
of  Rossia,  whose  life  b  not  of  more  consequence  to  his  master,  than 
the  interests  of  the  mere  Irish  seem  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the 
present  mimstry.  We  care  not  upon  which  of  our  Irish  qnestaoos 
the  reader  may  fix.  It  matters  not  whether  he  selects  that  of 
the  Galway  Packet  Station,  or  of  Public  Works,  or  of  the  Poor- 
Law,  or  of  the  Dublin  Hospitals,  or  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  Law» 
or,  above  and  before  all,  of  Free-Trade.  The  honest  and  calm  con- 
sideration of  any  of  these  questions  will  prove  how  shamefully  Iridi 
interests  are  neglected,  or  how  ignorantly  they  are  treated. 

The  Whigs,  as  eveiy  body  knows,  skoM  be  the  friends  of 
Ireland;  and  yet,  until  the  last  disastrous  era  of  the  Peel  Go- 
vernment, the  Tory  administrations  were  generally  the  best  for 
the  Irish  people.  Peel,  it  is  true,  was  only  a  bastard  Tory,  or 
a  Tory  who  had  gone  to  seed,  and  become,  what  sUngy  people  call, 
a  '*  Conservative."  He  passed  all  kinds  of  measures  to  meet  the 
pressing  exigencies  of  the  hour;  and  played  at  one  time  the  partizan 
to  the  Northern  Orangemen;  at  another,  the  serf  of  O'Connell;  at  a 
third,  the  flunkey  to  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Co.  But  why  should 
Lord  John  Russell  follow  in  the  steps  of  Peel?  Why  ruin  Ireland 
that  Manchester  might  fotten?  Why,  when  our  trade  has  vanished, 
and  our  resources  are  almost  exhausted,  destroy  our  only  remaining 
hope — agriculture,  and  swamp  us  by  continued  Free-Trade,  when 
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moderate  Protection  would  ensure  oar  prosperity,  at  least  that  pros- 
perity which  we  may  expect  nnder  Whig  role — sufficient  food  to 
support  the  industrious,  though  poor,  Irishman.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  not  called  upon  to  support  Peel's  measures  in  their  integrity,  or 
in  another  sense — ^their  open  and  destructive  policy;  and  yet  the 
tdl-piece  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  the  plundering  Incum- 
cumbered  Estates'  Act  We  do  not  wish  to  write  in  harsh  terms 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel;  but  we  believe  him  to  have  been  for  the 
kingdom — ^for  Ireland  in  particular — ^the  most  destructive  minister 
that  ever  ruled  the  nation.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Timesy  the 
DaUy  NewSj  and  the  hacks  of  any  party,  or  any  cabinet,  who  may 
buy  them,  write  and  re- write,  that  the  country  is  progressing;  but 
how?  Lake  the  crab — ^backwards.  See,  they  cry,  the  increase  in 
our  shipping  since  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  What  is 
the  increase?  For  the  two  years,  ending  the  6th  of  January,  1851, 
no  increase  whatever;  but  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  311,831 
tons  per  annum  in  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  the  foreigner 
has,  each  year,  increased  nearly  330,000  tons.* 

But  great  as  is  the  glorification  which  prevailed  in  Manchester  on 
the  increase  of  the  exports  and  imports,  let  us  consider  these  exports 
for  a  moment,  and  we  shall  find  no  occasion  for  any  glorification 
whatever.  We  give  the  returns  for  nine  years,  and  during  these 
nine  years,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  France,  and  Europe  in 
general,  have  been  convulsed  by  revolutions,  and  California  has 
been  discovered*  Thus  the  old  world  has  been  for  a  time  unable 
to  supply  itself  with  even  its  own  ordinary  home-made  goods,  and 
the  new  world  has  opened  a  field  of  commerce  firesh  and  craving. 
These  two  circumstances  have,  no  doubt,  served  to  increase  the 
exports;  but  even  with  these  extraordinary  aids  to  development,  as 
Mr.  Newman  would  say,  the  exports  have  not  increased  more  within 
the  past  five  years  than  during  any  other  five  years  since  1820. 
In  our  minds  the  following  table  proves  the  case  clearly: — 


*  For  the  year  ending  August  13th,  1851,  there  htd  been  an  increase  of 
2(^000  tons,  foreign,  in  the  port  of  Bristol. 
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»  FITS  TSAB8  BSFOBS' 
miss  TBADX. 

rSBE  TSA.DB. 

1. 

Tear. 

Dedartd  Value. 

InpovHi'- 
Dedwed  Value. 

Tea'. 

Ez]Mirte— 
Dedaied  Value. 

Imports 
Declared  Value. 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

£51,634.623 
47,381,023 
52.279,709 
58.584.292 
60,111,A)82 

£64.377,962 
65,204.729 
70,093.353 
85,441,555 
85,281.958 

1846 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

£58.786,876 

58.842.377 
52,849.445 
63,596,025 
65,756,032 

£75,953,875 

90,921.866 

93,547, 1S4 

105.874,607 

103,000,000 

£269,990.929 

£370.399.357 

£299,830.745 

£469.197,482 

Thus  it  win  b6  seen,  that  for  five  years  before  Free-Trade, 
the  exports  were  £269,000,000;  after  Free-Trade  they  rose  to 
£299,000,000,  making  an  increase  of  just  £30,000,000  in  five 
years,  exactly  the  increase  which  might  have  been  looked  for  under 
ordinary  circamstances,  and  protective  duties,  and  withoat  Conti- 
nental revolutions,  which  drove  Europe  to  buy  from  England. 

And  then  as  to  the  import ;  these  foreign  ships  bore  to  die  shores 
of  this  kingdom  of  Ireland  the  very  species  of  freight  which  is 
the  destruction  of  Ireland's  only  hope,  For  the  month  ending  the 
5th  of  July,  in  four  years  last  past,  we  give  the  imports  of  bread- 
8tu£fs  from  the  London  Gazdte: — 


Wheat, qrs. 

Barley — 

Oats, — 

Hye. — 

Peas* — 

Beans, — 

Indian  Corn.  ^ -^ 

Wheat  Flour, cwts. 

Oatmeal..'. — 

Indian  Com  Meal,...    — 


Month 

Month 

Month 

eading 

fii4fng 

ending 

fithJoly, 

0th  July, 

ffth  July, 

U«l. 

ISftO. 

1849. 

451.010 

897.098 

264,110 

95,092 

118,404 

96.307 

149.018 

106.609 

94.575 

2,291 

24.362 

26,085 

11,725 

18,472 

13,040 

24,647 

31.181 

53,905 

816,495 

171.111 

180,763 

463,632 

232.685 

213,285 

213 

1,137 

8.605 

60 

226 

6,232 

Month 
WKtfng 

1048. 


162,976 

112,347 

89,900 

858 

8,155 

68,693 

118,822 

48,460 

48 

11,691 


Let  the  reader  coninder,  if  he  be  an  Irishman,  the 
this  foreign  importation  upon  his  country.    What  says 


efiect  of 
the  miller 
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to  the  463,632  cwts.  of  floor?  What  thinks  the  farmer  of  the 
451,010  qrs.  of  wheat?  Thus  it  is,  that  the  shipping  interest  has 
increased  by  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  emigration,  too, 
has  helped  to  swell  the  shipping  list.  And  why  should  it  not  do 
so?  Land  is  worth  little  now  in  Ireland.  Our  people  fly  to  all 
points  of  the  globe  from  famine  or  the  poorhonse;  and  the  tourist  in 
Lreland  sees  by  the  way-side  the  tenantless  peasant  hut,  and  learns 
that  the  progress  of  misgoyemment  is  marked  by  these  ruins,  as 
was  the  march  of  the  eastern  tynnt  throagh  the  desert  by  the 
pjrramids  of  sknUs.  Oh  I  the  horrors  of  the  Irish  emigration!  Read, 
if  yon  are  one  with  a  mind  to  think,  and  a  heart  to  feel,  the 
following  melancholy  table: — 


Year. 

Exnlgmnta. 

Ttar. 

EmignuitB. 

1640 

90,743 

1846 

129,851 

1841 

118,592 

1847 

258.270 

1842 

128,344 

1848 

248,089 

1843 

57,212 

1849 

299,498 

1844 

70,686 

1850 

280,896 

1845 

93,501 

And  then  the  folly,  the  madness,  of  continuing  Peel's  measures 
until,  and  during,  and  since  the  fiimine.  The  landlords  have  been 
beggared,  the  poor  have  been  slaughtered,  the  comitry  has  been,  in 
one  place  a  lazaretto,  in  another  a  vast  poorhouse.  Look  at  Castle- 
bar,  at  Kilmsh,  at  Scarifi^,  at  Skibbereen;  and  what  is  the  result  of 
all?  That  in  ten  years  our  population  has  decreased  2,059,340. 
In  all  our  counties  there  has  been  an  awful  flilling  off,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  will  show;  it  suggests  a  sad,  sad  history  of  want,  of  pain, 
of  disease,  of  woe,  of  inexorable  death,  of  damning  misgoyemment. 
Bead,  and  remember,  that  it  is  the  history  of  your  country's  decline 
and  degradation,  brought  about,  too,  not  by  the  fiiult  of  the  Irish 
people,  but  through  the  blunders  of  the  legislature.     Well  may  we 

«  Notre  mal  s'empoiBOime 
•  Du  secoun  qu*on  lui  donne." 

2h 
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Plaoea. 

NnmlMr  of  Penooi. 

184L 

1861. 

Antrim, 

Wexford 

Down, 

Londonderry, 

Donegal, 

Kildare. 

276,188 
202,033 
861,446 
222,174 
296,448 
114,488 
232.398 
111,979 
312,956 
293,880 
86,228 
126,143 
172,971 
183,349 
146,857 
141.300 
183,828 
435,553 
156,481 
286,394 
200,402 
243.158 
773.398 
281,638 
115,491 
153,930 
155,279 
180.886 
422.923 
ooo,oo7 
253,591 

250.853 
180,170 
817,778 
191,744 
244,288 

96,627 
196.420 

91,045 
251.865 
238,^1 

68,157 

99.287 
185,836 
139,934 
112,875 
106,510 
139,706 
823,829 
115,978 
212,720 
143,410 
174,303 
551,152 
201,619 

83,198 

109,747 
111,808 
128,769 
219,129 
274,716 
173,798 

Armairh. »..».... 

Louth, % 

Tyrone, 

Kerry, 

Carlow, 

Wicklow, 

Waterford, 

Kilkenny, 

Kinff's  Co 

Westmeath. 

Mealh, 

Tipperary, 

Fermanagh, 

Clare, 

Monaghan, 

Caran, 

Cork, 

Limerick, 

Longford, 

Queen's  Co 

Leitrim, 

Sliiro, 

nva.K'v,  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  ......  ... 

Galway, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

In  ten  years,  Cork  Oonnty  lost  222,000;  Galway,  124,000; 
Uayo,  114,000;  Tipperary,  111,000;  Limerick,  80,000;  Boa- 
common,  79,000;  and  yet,  whilst  there  is  this  decrease  in  the 
oonnty  population,  there  is  an  nnnatnral  increase  in  that  of  the 
towns,  as  the  next  tahle  will  show;  and  we  qnote  it  with  sorrow 
and  hnmiliation.  There  is  no  table  in  that  record  of  Lish  woe— 
the  census  of  1851 — so  piteous  and  ominous  in  all  its  parts.  The 
misgovemment  of  England  is  in  no  particular  more  clearly  shown — 
it  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance;  but 

"  Deus  patiens  quia  aeternus." 
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Flaeat. 

Number  of  Penonti 

1841. 

1851. 

Dublin 

232,726 
75,308 
80,720 
48,391 
23,216 
17.275 
16,261 
8,488 

254,850 
99.660 
85,485 
55,268 
26,667 
24,697 
16,876 
9,379 

Belfatt 

Cork,  

Limerick,  

Waterford,  

Galwaj,  

Drogheda, 

Carrickfergus, 

But  why  has  there  been  so  great  an  increase  in  these  places? 
Simply  becaose  there  is  no  means  left  of  supporting  life  in  the 
country,  for  the  great  body  of  the  poor,  and,  therefore,  they  hurry 
to  the  towns.  The  farmers  will  give  no  voluntary  charity;  the 
poor-rate  collector  has  dried  up  all  the  springs  of  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  the  once  liberal  people;  and  the  Irish  peasant,  so  hospi- 
table by  nature,  has  become,  from  circumstances^  like  to  that 
boor,  who 

**  Against  the  houselesi  stranger  shuts  the  door." 

Thus  our  population  has  fallen  off;  and  we  are  at  present  6,515,787 
in  number,  being  286,043  less  than  in  1821.  And  this  decrease  is 
the  result  of  bad  goyemment,  of  misrule,  of  Manchester  and  Brum- 
magem quackery;  it  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  all  the  money  squandered 
on  Public  Works,  and  wasted  in  carrying  out  the  Utopian  projects 
of  dilettanteish  legislators.  The  people  of  Ireland  cannot  hope  to 
live  in  common  comfort,  if  the  present  wild  policy  is  continued.  We 
are  purely  and  entirely  an  agricultural  country;  by  agriculture  we 
must  live,  if  we  live  at  all;  and  the  moment  agriculture  fails  to  ror 
pay  the  farmer,  that  moment  he  mil,  of  course,  abandon  it,  and  \fy 
country  too,  if  he  be  able;  if  incapable  of  emigrating,  he  wiU 
rush  to  the  town.  And  to  this  frightful  condition  the  country  is  fast 
falling.  By  Captain  Larcom's  tables  of  agricultural  returns  we  find 
that  there  were  under  com  crops,  in 


1847 

1849. 

1850 


••• 
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3,313,579 
3,174,424 
3,149,556 
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If  we  oamp«ne  the  amoant  of  crops  in  1847  with  those  of  1850,  we 
find  a  decrease,  in  the  latter  year,  of  139,004  acres  in  wheat,  of 
58,274  acres  in  oats,  of  20,237  acres  in  harley;  the  entire  lalliiig- 
off  being,  for  the  three  items,  217,515  acres.    From  these  same 
most  nsefhl  tables  it  farther  appears,  that  npon  farms  of  and  imder 
fifteen  acres,  as  between  the  years  1847  and  1850,  there  is  a  Ail- 
ing off  in  the  value  of  live  stock  of  13  per  cent.     Bat  there  m 
nothing  in  the  tables  to  excite  snrprise.  We  are,  as  we  havewritfeai, 
solely  an  agricoltoral  nation;  oar  exports  of  manafactaresy  sndi  and 
miserable  as  they  are,  amoant  to  something  abont  £230,000  per 
annam  in  valae;  and,  with  wheat  at  SSs.  a  quarter,  we  read  XhMt 
ten,  and  sometimes  twenty,  vessels  enter  onr  ports  in  a  sin^^ 
day,  laden  with  fordgn  com;  and  although  in  1845  we  exported  to 
England  3,250,000  quarters  of  grain,  yet  in   1849  we  sent  but 
1,426,000  quarters;  wbUst  in  1850  England  imported  firom  the 
stranger  1,500,000  quarters.     Thus  the  reader  can  understand  the 
position  to  which  Free-Trade  has  reduced  this  country;  he  can  also 
appreciate  the  statesmanlike  qualities  which  distinguish  the  preseiit 
cabinet.     We  don't  mean  to  call  Sir  Charles  Wood  a  statesman,  far 
from  it — we  have  no  intention  of  nicknaming  him;  but  he  must 
be  a  happy  man  indeed,  when  he  can  glorify  himself  on  his  budget, 
whilst  there  is  a  decrease  upon  the  year  of  £210,739;  and  upon  the 
last  quarter  of  £95,354.     Oh,  glorious  statesmen  I     Sir  Charles 
withdraws  the  duty  on  windows,  and  places  a  tax  on  houses.     L(Hnd 
John  pledges  himself  to  support  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  and 
passes  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  BilL     Happy   Sir   Charles;   thrice 
happy  Lord  John,  fortunate  in  a  World^s  Fair,  blessed  with  a  Pi^pal 
aggression.     However,  let  the  Whigs  be  statesmen  or  fools,  they 
have,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  tried  to  carry  out  those  measures  of  de- 
struction to  Ireland,  concocted  by  the  *'  late  illustrious  and  lamented 
statesman.    Sir  Robert  Peel,''   who  recommended  Ireland  to  the 
public  as  a  good  field  for  investment  of  capital,    but  placed  a 
special  clause  in  his  will  that  none  of  his  own  cash  should,  after 
his  death,  be  expended  on  the  Irish  soil.     Truly  he  was  right  who 
said  human  nature  is  composed  of  half  du-t,  half  deity.     It  seems  to 
us  that  some  men,  being  carlessly  mixed,  are  three  quarters  the 
former. 
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From  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  to  that  long-soffaring  and  pii« 
Bon-breaking  patriot,  Mr.  Charles  Qavan  Duffy,*  with  the  '<  domey 
brow,"  as  D'Arcy  Magee  used  to  say,  ereiy  one  is,  or  says 
he  is,  anxions  to  right  the  tenant,  '*  whilst  preserving  to  the 
landlord  his  jnst  rights.''  Mr.  Vincent  ScnUy  has  accordingly 
*'come  ont  strong,"  as  the  slang  is,  npon  the  question;  but  we 
regret  to  say,  that  however  we  may  applaud  his  good  intentions 
we  cannot  give  our  support  to  his  plans  of  amelioration.  If  his 
bookf  were  the  production  of  one  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  NoHon 
or  the  Tabids  we  could  pass  it  by,  and  think  it  worthless,  as 
the  speeches  made  at  the  after-dinner  meetings  of  the  Tenant 
League,  when  the  orators  are,  like  Washington  Irving's  hero, 
"  brimful  of  wrath  and  cabbage ;"  but  Mr.  Scully  is  a  gentleman, 
a  Umded  proprietor,  and  a  Queen's  Counsel.  When  a  man  in  this 
position  writes  upon  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  suggests 
improvements  in  the  code,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  thinking 
portion  of  the  country  should  read  his  opinions  upon  the  subject 
with  anxious  attention.  We  object  to  Mr.  Scully's  system,  because 
it  is  calculated  to*  render  the  land  question  still  more  confused  than 
at  present.  We  object  to  it  as  in  part  impracticable.  We  object  to 
it  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  introduce  the  system  of  peasant  pro- 
prietary, or,  at  least,  the  metayoTy  or  half  profit  system,  for  neither 
of  which  this  country  is  in  our  minds  calculated  or  prepared.  We 
object  to  it  because  his  system,  if  carried  out,  would  amount  to 
a  confiscation  of  the  landlord's  property;  and  we  object  to  it  because 
it  assumes  and  requires  a  so  frequent  intervention  of  government, 
that  in  the  end  the  legal  management  of  land  in  Ireland  would 
become  one  vast  chtan  of  vile  jobbing,  and  slavish  bureauism.  Mr. 
Scully,  we  are  quite  sure,  means  well;  but  has  he  read  late  works 
npon  political  economy?  Has  he  observed  the  vast  attention  paid 
by  great  minds  to  the  theory  of  rents?     In  our  opinion  a  man  of  his 

*  We  are,  perhaps,  wrong  to  couple  names  in  this  way ;  but  we  follow  a 
l^reat  example,  so  less  than  tiiat  or  '*  glorious  John,"  as  witness — '*  From 
Spenser  to  Flecknoe — that  is,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  all  poetry." — 
JjrydeiCt  Dedieatiim  ofJupenal, 

t  The  Land  Question,  with  Practical  Plans  for  an  Improved  Land 
Tenure  and  New  Land  System,  by  Vincent  Scully,  Esq.,  Q.C.  Dublin  : 
Hodges  and  Smith.    1851. 
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positiDa  should  not  oominit  his  woric  to  the  press  without  Ml/ 
midsmtsnding  these  Uiiags,  and  befaig  mtimstely  aogqaiirted  wilfa 
the  woridog  of  the  small  proprietary  system  on  the  GoDtaeni. 
We  wOl  not  assume  that  Mr.  Scully  has  written  his  bo<^  m  igno- 
rance of  the  primaiy  roles  of  economic  science.  He  most  remenber 
the  ironical  compliment,  paid  by  Socrates  to  one  of  the  aophiaU^ 
in  the  '*  Platonic  Dialognes,"  *'Yoa  are  fortinate,  Galficles,  to 
have  been  initiated  at  the  great  mysteries,  withont  proeeeding 
through  tiie  lesser;*'  and  yet,  with  all  his  reading,  Mr.  ScnUj 
has  started  theories,  and  proposed  projects  wilder  and  mors  do- 
stmctive  than  those  of  the  most  rampant  Leagoer — projecta  which 
make  thinking  men  look  grave, 

"  While  Folly  claps  her  hands,  and  Wisdom  stares." 

We  regret  this,  from  our  heart  we  regret  it,  because  we  oonsder 
all  the  good,  and  there  is  mnch  of  it,  in  the  book  before  ns,  is 
rendered  nseless,  by  the  impracticable  groond-woric  upon  which 
Mr.  Scnlly  means  to  rear  the  edifice  of  protection  to  landlord  and 
tenant  He  tells  ns  that  the  condition  of  the  tenant  in  Irdand 
is  in  a  position,  destmctiye  to  national  adyancement,  injorions  to 
him  and  to  the  landlord. 

Nobody  denies  the  truth  of  this  statement;  but  the  question  is, 
how  can  we  remedy  the  evil?  And  Mr.  Scnlly  suggests  a  new  system, 

"  As  simple  as  may  be  consistent  with  its  possessing  such  peculiar  ad- 
vantages as  will  effectually  induce  its  speedy  adoption,  and  tend  to  carry 
out  its  leading  objects,  of  uniting  the  ownership  with  the  occupation  of  the 
land,  and  of  increasing  its  value  by  fiicilitating  its  future  transfer.  To 
effisct  these  objects,  the  state  should  enforce  and  continue,  as  appurtenant  to 
the  land,  the  several  incidents  to  become  attached  to  it  by  the  voluatary 
adoption  of  the  improved  tenure.  For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
« land  tribunal  shall  be  constituted,  in  order  to  represent,  in  each  case,  the 
interest  of  the  state,  in  sanctioning  an  adoption  of  the  improved  tenure,  as 
well  as  in  superintending  its  original  creation  and  future  continuance."  . 

This  is  what  may  be  called  slashiug  legislation,  and  is  only  sur- 
passed in  eccentricity  of  suggestion,  by  the  exposition  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  *'  land  tribunal  **  shall  disooyer  and  fix  the  £ur  letting 
value,  or  the  net  annual  rent,  which  a  solrent  tenant  can  afford  to 
pay,  above  all  rates,  taxes,  and  public  charges,  inclndmg  the  entire 
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poor  rates,  quit  rent,  and  tithe  rent-ehargey"  and  the  teoant  will  then 
**  hare  a  perpetual  interest  so  long  as  he  may  continue  to  pay  the 
rent  agreed  npon,  and  fixed  at  its  fair  letting  valne."  Bnt  Mr. 
Scnlly  is  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement :  he  will  enable  the  tenant, 
if  the  latter  be  so  inclined,  to  porchase  his  holding  by  paying  instal- 
ments of  its  value,  he  may  borrow  money  on  debentures,  or  the 
gOTBmment  may  lend  it  to  him.  We  are  sure  our  author  has  not 
read  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  book,  on  "  The  Elements  of  Political 
Economy."  The  latter  gentleman  is  the  pet  of  Cobden  and  the 
belored  of  Bright — he  would  tie  up  the  landlords  in  all  points,  and 
suffer  the  Manchester  white  slave  drivers  to  wear  out  the  lives  of 
their  people  by  over  toil ;  but,  absurd  as  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  rent 
undoubtedly  often  is,  his  book  would  have  shown  Mr.  Scully  the 
necessity  of  caution  and  attention  in  treating  a  very  important  subject. 
Mr.  Scully  wants  a  fixity  of  tenure,  so  does  Mr.  Mill;  the  reader  has 
before  him  Mr.  Scully's  plan,  now  for  Mr  Mill's  opinion  of  the  only 
method  in  which  fixity  of  tenure  can  be  fairly  carried  out:-— 

"  Let  us,  then,  examine  what  means  are  afforded  by  the  economical 
circamstaaces  of  Ireland  for  carrying  this  change  into  efSect  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  to  accomplish  the  complete  abolition  of  cottier  tenancy. 
The  mode  which  first  suggests  itself  is  the  obvious  and  direct  one  of  doing 
the  thing  outright  by  act  of  parliament ;  making  the  whole  land  of  Ireland 
the  property  of  the  tenants,  subject  to  the  rent  now  really  paid  (not  the  no- 
mxnal  rents)  as  a  fixed  rent-charge.  This,  under  the  name  of  *  fixity  of 
tenure,'  was  one  of  the  demands  of  the  Repeal  Association,  during  the  most 
successful  period  of  their  agitation;  and  was  better  expressed  by  Mr. 
Conner,  its  earliest,  most  enthusiastic,  and  most  indefatigable  apostle,  by 
the  words,  '  a  valuation  and  a  perpetuity.'  In  this  measure  there  would  not, 
strictly  speaking,  be  any  injustice,  provided  the  landlords  were  compen- 
sated for  the  present  value  of  the  chances  of  increase  which  they  would  be 
prospectively  required  to  forego."  And  he  continues,  at  page  405 — "  But 
though  this  measure  is  not  beyond  the  competence  of  a  just  legislation,  and 
would  be  no  infringement  of  property,  if  the  landlords  had  the  option  al- 
lowed them  of  giving  up  their  lands  at  the  full  value,  reckoned  at  the  ordi- 
nary number  of  years*  purchase,  it  is  only  fit  to  be  adopted  if  the  nature  of 
the  case  admitted  of  no  milder  remedy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  complete 
expropriation  of  the  higher  classes  of  Ireland,  which,  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  would  be  perfectly  warrantable,  but 
only  if  it  were  the  sole  means  of  effecting  a  greater  public  good.' 


»»• 


*  See  article  entitled  the  "  Tenant  League  p.  Common  Sense,"  Irish 
QuABTssLT  Rbvibw,  Ho.  II.,  p.  256. 
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We  are  not  attempting  to  prove  that  all  the  suggestions  in  tlie 
book  before  ns  are  bad,  or  nseless,  bnt  we  really  think  that  those 
snggestions  assume  an  amount  of  honesty  and  highmindedness,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  spedes  of  hopeless  helplessness,  amongst  onr 
people,  rery  pitiable  indeed.  It  has  lately  become  the  fashion 
amongst  a  certain  set  of  politicians,  to  angelize  the  Irish  peasant 
and  to  varmsh  his  moral  qualities  in  a  very  suspicions  manner. 
When  treated  fairly  and  looked  after  sharply,  he  pays  his  rent  with 
veiy  becoming  regolarity;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  used  on- 
justly  or  harshly,  he  will  not  pay,  because  he  is  unable  to  do  so ; 
and  if  the  injustice  be  accompanied  by  oppression,  he  will,  if  possible^ 
shoot  his  landlord,  or  failing  in  this,  will  make  him  suffer  vicariously 
by  assassinating  the  agent  Mr.  Scully  is  a  Tipperary  man,  and  a 
North  Biding  landlord,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Leinster  Bar,  he 
has  therefore  every  opporttmity  of  knowing  the  people  and  thdr 
ways.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  that  bad  management  and  misrule, 
and  poverty  and  want  of  employment,  and  accursed  Free  Trade, 
have  all  conspired  to  make  the  tenant  class  careless  and  demoralized; 
and  yet  at  this  very  time,  with  the  peasantry  in  this  condition,  he 
comes  forward  to  urge  the  adoption  of  his  pet  theory,  a  theory  which, 
if  all  the  tenant  farmers  in  Irdand  were  cherubs  in  corduroy  breeches, 
with  the  ten  commandments  in  their  hearts,  and  the  bible  in  thdr 
pockets,  would  go  far  towards  reducing  them,  to  their  present  dishonest 
state  of  anti-pay-rentativeness.  If  Mr.  Scully  were  a  man  of  humour, 
and  not  a  grave  equity  lawyer,  we  could,  in  ftct  we  should,  imagine 
that  his  book  was  meant  as  a  pleasant  satire  upon  the  Tenant  League, 
worthy  of  our  old  friend  Babelais,  or  wise  Sydney  Smith.  Our  chief 
regret  is,  that  Mr.  Scully  has  not  read,  or  at  least  attended  to, 
M'Culloch's  edition  of  ''  The  Wealth  of  Nations.''  If  he  had  read 
the  editor's  notes  carefully,  and  referred  to  the  paper  by  Lafitte, 
'*  Snr  La  Beduction  de  la  Bente,"  in  the  Dictionnaire  d' Agricul- 
ture, he  would  have  rendered  his  book  valuable,  and  would  not  have 
written  the  chapter  which  we  have  so  much  reprobated.  He  would 
have  paused  before  he  gave  the  wdght  of  his  authority  and  portion 
to  the  proprietary  system,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  recommending  a 
continued  pottering  governmental  intervention;  he  would,  in  a  word, 
have  remembered  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Mill  upon  state  interference, 
^^lauser/airey  m  short,  should  be  the  general  practice;  every  de- 
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partnre  from  it,  nnless  required  by  some  great  pnblic  good,  is  a  certain 
eviL''  Strike  off  the  restrictions  upon  leasing  which  lark  in  old 
settlements  and  wills,  give  to  native  agricultnral  indnstiy  a  moderate 
protection,  assore  to  the  honest  tenant  the  full  valne  of  his  outlay, 
enable  the  landholder  to  borrow  money  in  some  such  way  as  Mr.  Scully 
Tery  properly  and  very  judiciously  points  out,  but  save  us  from  the 
inflictions  of  jobbing  valuations  and  vexatious  government  *'  land 
tribunals." 

The  Tenant  League,  as  every  body  is  aware,  never  had  a  settled 
plan  of  action;  it  never  knew  what  its  objects  really  were.  It  began 
by  demanding  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right;  it  then,  incited  by  Dufly 
and  Lucas,  resolved  to  adopt  the  theory  advanced  by  the  Nation  in 
1848,  *'  That  the  sole  and  only  title  which  can  be  pleaded  to  any 
right  of  private  property  in  the  substance  of  the  soil,  is  nearly  or 
altogether  conventional,"  and  raised  the  cry  for  a  valuation  and  a 
permanent  possession  in  the  land ;  and  now,  after  twelve  months' 
shouting  and  slander,  it  has  rushed  to  snpport  Mr.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, and  has  taken  for  its  charter  the  bill  introduced  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  June,  1850,  which  was  little  more  than  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Tenant  Right  of  Ulster  to  the  Irish  farmers  generally. 

We  admit  that  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  very  excellent  gentleman,  but 
we  consider  that  he  is  wrong  in  his  theory  of  perpetuity.  He  is,  he 
says,  unwilling  to  injare  the  landlord  in  any  way.  We  are  quite 
sure  he  is  sincere  in  this  statement,  but  he  should  remember  that  he 
is  about  to  league  himself  with  men  who  have  ever  tried  to  excite 
the  people  against  the  class  to  which  he  belongs — the  landlords  of 
Ireland.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  was 
as  honest  and  as  disinterested  as  he  can  assume  to  be;  and  yet, 
through  the  flattery  of  some  of  Mr.  Crawford's  present  associates,  he 
was  lured  to  rebellion  and  destruction,  and  deserted  by  a  base  fac- 
tion, in  the  hour  of  danger.  Mr.  Crawford  may,  perhaps,  remember 
this  when  Mr.  Duffy  shall  compare  him  to  Lafayette.* 

*  Has  Mr.  Crawford  ever  considered  the  following  case  ? — A.  leases  to  B. 
100  acres,  for  31  vears.  The  31  years  elapse,  and  A.  is  anxious  to  resume 
possession  of  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  his  son  as  a  farmer. 
Although  the  lease  has  expired,  although  A.  may  be  quite  willing  to  pay  B. 
for  his  improvements,  yet  B.,  having  paid  his  rent,  being  able  to  pay  future 
rents,  is  entitled  to  continue  in  possession,  according  to  the  Tenant  League 
Fixity  of  Tenure  dodge.  A.  wants  the  ground — it  is  his  beyond  a  doubt,  S.'s 
term  haying  expired^but  the  latter  takes  his  stand  upon  the  Magna  Charta 
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lliere  is  just  one  other  subject  to  which,  in  this  Postscript, 
must  refer.  Our  readers  are  aware  that,  on  the  19th  of  Angast,  an 
aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  was  hdd  at  the  Bo- 
tnndo,  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  agdnst  the  Ecdesiasdcal  Titles 
BilL  With  this  meeting  or  its  objects  we  have  nothing  whatever  to 
concern  onrselyes ;  bnt,  edited  and  supported,  as  the  Ibish  Quaxorly 
Heyiew  iS|  by  gentlemen  who  have  the  high  honor  of  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Bar,  we  think  it  right  to  offer  a  Tery  few  obser- 
▼ations  on  an  editorial  article  which  appeared  in  the  TiMeC  news- 
paper of  Saturday,  August  23rd.  The  writer,  after  referring  to  the 
attendance  at  the  meeting,  indulges  in  a  series  of  most  insolent,  moet 
insulting  observations,  on  the  absence  of  what  he  calls  ^'  the  Catho- 
lic Bar,"  who  were,  he  says,  represented  by  Messrs.  Vincent  Scnll/ 
and  W.  Eeogh.  Mr.  Scully  is  a  most  excellent  gentieman,  and  the 
son  of  one  who  fearlessly  supported  the  religion  which  he  beliered 
oppressed,  at  a  period  when  to  be  an  indignant  Roman  Catholic  en- 
tailed some  greater  inconvenience  than  a  fit  of  dispepsia,  induced  by 
over-feeding  at  public  dinners.  Mr.  Eeogh  is  an  eloquent  and  able 
Irishman,  and  to  support  the  freedom  of  his  faith,  he  comes  with  aH 
the  freshness  and  vigor  which  should  distinguish  the  neophyte ; 
but  it  b  not  with  either  of  these  gentlemen  we  have  to  do. 

We  object,  we  protest  against  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men, 
using  the  phrase  "  Catholic  bar."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Catholic  bar,  or  a  Protestant  bar,  or  a  Presbyterian  bar,  in  this 
country.  There  are  Catholic  members,  Protestant  members,  Pres- 
byterian members  of  the  bar;  but,  God  forbid,  that  our  noble  pro* 
fession,  whilst  our  English  rulers  perndt  it  to  remain  unswamped  by 
centralization,  should  ever  become  sectarian,  or  acknowledge  any 
tide  save  that  glorious  one — the  Irish  Bar.  When  Lord  John 
Russell  asserted  that  the  Irish  people  were  not  opposed  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Tides  Bill,  all  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
Irish  bar  assembled,  with  two  exceptions,  and  protested  agunst  the 
measure,  lest  their  silence  might  be  construed  as  assent  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  Sergeant  Howley  presided,  and  we  know,  from  the  surest 

of  the  League,  and  inquires  of  the  bewildered  owner  of  the  soil,  **  Doh*t 
Tou  WISH  Tou  MAT  GST  ZT?"  Does  Mr.  Crawford — do  the  Catholic  and 
Presbvterian  clergymen  of  the  body,  consider  this  a  Just  case  ?  It  is  only 
one  of  many  in  uniich  the  Fixity  plan  would  be  a  roul  wrong,  a  deep  in- 
justice to  the  landlord. 
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sooToes,  that  the  phrase  *^  Catholic  bar"  having  been  nmntentionally 
used,  the  speaker  was  reminded  that  no  snch  thing  was  known.  The 
same  Catholic  nkembers  of  the  bar  attended  the  first  Botnndo  meet- 
ing, held  to  protest  against  the  bill;  lawyers  were  then  the  chief 
speakers;  and  having  thus  fiurly  discharged  a  daty,  which  they 
considered  dne  to  the  fiee  exerdse  of  their  faith,  they  retired 
fipom  the  bnstle  of  the  platform,  where,  having  borne  them- 
selves as  gentlemen,  having  taken  precautions  that  the  usual  slang- 
whangers  should  for  once  restrain  their  tongues,  no  man  of  another 
fiuth  was  outraged  by  reading  abuse  of  his  creed  in  the  next  day's 
Freeman.  The  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Irish  bar  recol- 
lected they  were  but  a  section  of  the  great  body  of  their  profession. 
But  this  man,  Lucas,  not  contented  with  endeavouring  to  excite 
disunion  in  our  profession,  has  the  audacity  to  accuse  its  Bomaa 
Catholic  members  of  a  dastard  meanness,  of  a  self-seeking  craving 
spirit,  which,  he  alleges,  kept  them  firom  joining  in  the  movement 
of  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  August.  Does  he  forget  the  facts  above 
stated?  Does  he  remember  that  at  the  bar  meeting  men  attended 
who  have  much  to  lose  by  crossing  the  government  in  its  purpose? 
Does  he  know  that  the  Irish  bar  is  now,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the 
ally  of  nationality  and  freedom — ^the  unrelenting  foe  of  base  and 
factious  demagogueism?  Who,  upon  the  28th  of  February,  1782, 
resolved  to  '*  support  thdr  representative,  if  necessary,  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes?"  The  Lawyers*  Corps  of  Volunteers.  Who  upon 
the  27th  of  May,  1782,  when  the  Irish  people  had  resolved  to  wrest 
their  just  rights  from  the  king  of  England,  when  College-green  was 
fiUed  by  the  armed  men  of  Ireland,  and  with  excited  hearts,  and 
earnest  eyes,  the  populace  thronged  around  the  House  of  Parliament, 
when  the  wild  shouts  of  an  indignant  nation  swelled  upon  the  vice- 
roy's ear,  fierce  and  terrible, 

**  Like  the  roar  of  a  burning  forest, 
When  the  itrong  north  wind  blows," 

who  then  held  the  post  of  danger  and  honor?  who  that  day 
formed  the  vanguard?  The  Lawyers'  Corps  of  Volunteers.  When 
rebellion  was  crushed — ^when  the  rebel  was  before  the  judge — when 
terror  was  in  men's  hearts,  and  suspicion  in  every  mind — ^when  the 
pitch-cap,  and  the  triangle,  and  the  gaUows,  were  ready  for  the 
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▼ictun,  from  what  body  came  the  daimtless  adyocate  of  the  prisoner? 
From  the  Iriah  bar.    Whence,  in  oar  own  ^e,  came  the  bril- 
liant adyocatea  of  the  Ballingarry  maniacs?     From  the  Iriah  bar. 
With  tme  hearts,  and  stoat  arms,  at  one  period — with  hoaest, 
earnest  pnrpoae,  with  bright,  glorious,  and  heroic  conrage,  at  ano- 
ther— ^with  an  nndjing,  unchanging  loye  of  Ireland  in  all — the  Irish 
bar  has  eyer  stood  forth  the  foremost  of  the  first  in  all  national 
struggles;  yet  this  is  the  profession  slandered  by  a  political  hnxter — 
a  newspaper  Bobadil — a  Saxon  flunkey  of  St.  Jarladi's.      We 
know  that  slander  is  his  stock  in  trade;   he  slandoed    Doctor 
O'Donnelli  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Galway;  he  slandered  Arch- 
bishop Murray;  he  insulted  Archbishop  Whateley;  and  he   now 
danders  the  Irish  bar.    We  might,  it  is  true,  haye  passed  him  by, 
as  did  those  gentlemen^  and  as  did  %  Robert  Kane.    We  might 
haye  fbUowed  the  high  example  set  us,  and  cried, 

*'  Pardon  ib  for  men, 

And  not  for  reptiles — we  ha?e  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment ;  things  like  him  must  sting. 

And  higher  beings  suflbr ;  'tis  the  charter 

Of  life.    The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fangs 

May  have  the  crawler  cnish'd,  but  feels  no  anger  : 

'Twas  the  worm's  nature ;  and  some  men  are  worms 

In  soul,  more  than  the  tiring  things  of  tombs." 

We  might  haye  suffered  him  to  lie  unchecked;  but  we  are  not 
willing  that  he  should  attempt  unopposed  to  sectarianiae  oar 
profession — to  defame  or  slander  that  last  remaining  remnant  of  our 
country's  glorious  days — the  Ibish  Bab.  We  think  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  no  literary  Swiss  can  be  suffered  to  proceed, 
eyen  though  he  were  of  that  class  described  by  Macaulay,  as 
•<  venal  and  licentious  scribblers,  with  just  sufficient  talent  to  clothe 
the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the  style  of  a  bellman;''  eyen  in  such  a 
case,  low  as  the  *'  scribbler"  may  be,  he  is  still  capable  of  mischief, 
if  his  efforts  to  destroy  be  tod  long  despised. 

August  2Gihy  1851. 
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The  English  in  America.     By  the  Author  of  **  Sam  Slick,"  &c,  &c 
2  yols.  8vo.     London:  Oolbom,  1861. 

If  any  bodj  had  informed  ns  that  Keelej  was  announced  to  play 
Ion,  or  that  John  Parry  had  composed  an  oratorio,  or  that  Sur 
Charles  Wood  had  made  a  financial  statement  without  a  blunder,  or 
if  we  had  been  told  any  oUier  piece  of  astoundingly  inoomprehen- 
uble  news,  our  asttmishment  could  not  possibly  be  greater  than  that 
by  which  we  were  seized  upon  receiving  the  book  now  before  us. 
The  author  was  in  our  minds  associated  with  '<  Sister  Sail,"  and 
*'  Father,"  and  "  the  Minister,"  and  *<  the  Squire."  We  bdieyed 
him  to  possess  a  power  of  humour  and  sarcasm,  second  only  to  that 
of  Rabelais  or  Sydney  Smith,  and  a  genuine  pathos  worthy  of 
Henry  Fielding  or  Charles  Dickens.  In  his  particular  line  of  litera- 
ture we  believed  him  to  be  unrivalled;  we  read  with  pleasure  his 
tales  of  colonial  life,  of  Yankee  shrewdness,  of  sofi-sawder  working 
upon  human  nature,  of  well  varnished  clocks  made  only  to  sell,  of 
successful,  roguish  ventures  in  timber  nutmegs  and  wooden  hams. 
In  the  volumes  before  us,  the  author  breaks  upon  a  new — and  ac- 
cording to  his  method  of  treating  the  subject — ^untrodden  ground. 
We  hail  this  book  with  pleasure;  we  consider  it  an  honor  to  Judge 
Haliburton,  as  by  it  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and,  in  the  true  sense  of  a  misused  word,  a 
patriot. 

VOL.  I. — ^0.  IV.  2  m 
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"The  English  in  America,"  is  the  calmly-written  and  deariy- 
reasoned  production  of  a  man  who  is  fully  aware  of  all  the  beaiiogs 
of  his  subject,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  wdght  wluch  mnst 
attach  to  a  work  proceeding  from  his  well-known  pen.  .  He  feds, 
we  are  sure,  that  his  book  snpplies  a  want  long  felt  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  that  great  and  wonderful  people  who  now  role 
America,  and  who  are  the  descendants  of  those  hardy  sectaries  and 
unrelenting  bigots  who  hated  Royalty,  and  anathematised  Epiaoo- 
pacy.     Upon  the  everyday  life  of  America — ^America  bragging  and 
boasting — America,  at  the  play  with  its  coat  o£^ — ^America,  eternally 
tobacco  chewing  and  spitting — America,  proud  of  its  heroes  and  their 
great  deeds — America,  not  sufficiently  ashamed  of  its  Scadders  and 
their  fourbmes^  and  bowie-knives,  and  revolvers ;  in  a  word,  sodal 
America  has  been  shown  to  us  by  TroUope  and  by  Manyat.    Ame- 
rica, geological,  has  been  laid  open  to  us  by  Lyell — America,  as  a 
whole,  her  social,  moral,  free,  slave,  legal,  executiTe,  administratire 
life  has  been. sketched  for  us  by  Mackay — ^America,  agricultural  and 
economical,  has  been  exhibited  by  Johnston;  and  Mr.  Haliboiton 
places  before  us,  fairly  and  impartially,  the  history  of  English  rale 
in  America.     The  result  of  that  rule  is  humiliating,  its  philosophy 
is  sad,  and  the  warning  it  conveys,  momentous,  grave,  and  ominous. 
The  book  is  not  only  a  boon  to  the  historic  student;  it  is  also  SQed 
with  reflections,  such  as  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lating statesman.     The  histories  which  we  possess  of  the  eariy  En- 
glish settlements  in  America,  are  but  the  annals  of  separate  stat^ — 
they  are  only  the  petty  personal  histories  of  struggling  colonists,  aud 
their  want  of  continuity  deprives  them  of  that  general  interest  whidi 
of  right  belongs  to  them;  and  our  author  tells  us, 

"  A  connected  sketch  of  English  *  rule  and  mis-rule  in  America,'  it  i> 
hoped,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  supply  the  deficiency,  while  it  will  correct 
some  popular  errors  on  the  subject,  and  furnish  valuable  material  for  reflec- 
tion, not  only  to  those  statesmen  to  whom  our  destinies  are  entrusted,  but 
to  those  restless  politicians  who  imagine  a  republican  form  of  goyeniineDt 
suitable  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  in  the  world. 

**  Warned  by  past  failures,  the  former  may  learn,  ere  it  be  too  late,  to 
abstain  from  making  experiments  which  have  long  since  been  tried  and  con- 
demned ;  to  supply  deficiencies  which  have  heretofore  cost  the  nation  so 
dearly,  to  correct  abuses  arising  from  inconsiderate  concessions,  and  to 
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cherish  and  foster  those  establishments  which  in  every  stage  of  colonization 
have  been  the  nurseries  of  loyalty  to  the  monarch,  and  attachment  to  the 
nation.  It  will  at  least  convince  them  that  to  substitute  democratic  for 
monarchical  institutions  is  not  the  safest  or  best  mode  of  retaining  colonies, 
or  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  their  inhabitants." 

The  graye  moral  which  Mr.  Halibnrton  endeavours,  all  through 
his  book,  to  incnlcate  is,  that  for  two  hundred  years,  the  whole  co- 
lonial policy  of  England,  at  least,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  has 
been  unwise  and  ill-considered;  injurious  to  the  colony,  and  destmc* 
tiye  to  the  firm  sway  of  the  mother  country.  In  the  early  times  of 
the  first  settlersy  the  government  looked  with  cold  contempt,  or 
wilful  neglect,  upon  the  emigrants;  and  as  years  passed  on,  and 
when,  by  stout  arms  and  willing,  they  had  made  the  colony  a  pos- 
sesion for  which  the  crown  might  well  be  anxious,  laws  were 
enacted  by  parliament,  repugnant  to  the  wishes,  and  foreign  to  the 
peculiar  customs  of  the  settlers.  When  these  laws  were  neglected 
or  resisted,  force  was  used  to  compel  obedience;*  but  the  force  was 
insufficient  for  its  purpose,  and  served  but  to  increase  the  insolence 
of  the  turbulent  colonists,  whilst  it  proved  the  weakness  of  the 
home  government.  Thus,  year  by  year,  the  people  grew  strong, 
and  the  crown  became  powerless;  every  vote  of  money  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  colonial  government,  was  the  price  of  some  con- 
cession from  the  minister  at  home;  and  at  length,  the  colonists 
learned  that  their  connection  with  England,  was  for  the  advantage 
only  of  the  latter;  and  thus  they  became,  patently  and  avowedly, 
what  they  had  from  the  earliest  been  silently  or  covertly,  self-reliant 
and  republican.  Most  men  believe  that  the  American  Republic 
took  its  origin  from  the  successful  effort  made  by  the  colonists  to 
resist  taxation  by  a  parliament  in  which  they  were  unrepresented; 
but  truly  has  Mr.  Haliburton  written — 

"  This  is  a  very  natural  mistake  for  those  persons  to  fall  into  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  their  early  history,  but  a  republic  de  faeto  was  first 
formed  at  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  in  1020,  and  another  far  more  ex- 
tensive and  flourishing  one  was  erected  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  years  1628 
and  1029,  both  which  subsisted  in  full  force  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  without  submitting  to  the  power,  or  acknowledgring  the  authority  of, 
the  Parent  Sute. 

*'  These  independent  communities  founded  the  institutions,  and  dissemi- 
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nated  tlie  democratic  opinioiM  that  were  subsequently  adapted  by  the  ooo- 
tinental  proTiDces.  The  former  are,  with  acme  small  modificatioin,  guch 
as  are  in  existence  there  at  the  present  day,  and  the  latter  are  ideodcsl  with 
the  views  of  their  descendants." 

That  the  first  English  settlers  in  America  were  in  heart  repub- 
licans, cannot  be  denied.  Their  religion  was  democratic  in  its  ten- 
dencies, and  its  practices  and  teachings  were  fimaticsL  When 
England  threw  off  the  creed  of  Rome,  and  sabstituted  a  fre^,  if  not 
a  wiser  or  traer  role  of  faith,  men  learned,  amidst  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  wrangling  theologians,  that  a  very  flattering  doctrine 
had  been  started,  by  which  each  member  of  the  Christian  worid 
might,  by  his  own  private  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  form  for  him- 
self a  pecniiar  gospel  and  a  particular  creed.  The  more  ignorant  the 
expounder  of  a  new  fiuth  might  be,  so  mnch  the  more  credit  did  fae 
obtain,  because  his  ministration  must  be  the  work  of  heaven,  as  the 
gospel  of  Christ  had  been  originally  published  to  the  universe  by 
poor  and  humble  ajx^tles.  The  cobbler,  or  the  tailor,  who,  hating 
saturated  his  mind,  and  clouded  his  limited  reason,  with  all  the 
grandeur  of  the  Apocalypse,  dreamed  of  damnation,  or  the  beast,  or 
the  vials  of  wrath,  and  awoke  secure  of  salvation,  and  commis- 
sioned, as  he  fancied,  by  Eternal  Wisdom,  to  instruct  and  save  tiie 
world,  was  followed,  and  revered  as  a  prophet  or  a  saint  Sect 
upon  sect  sprung  up.  God's  word  was  tortured  into  a  thousand 
meanings;  and  a  sensual,  debauched  scoundrel  like  Hugh  Peters, 
who  had  deserted  his  boon  companions,  through  the  subsidence  of 
passion,  or  the  satiety  of  dissolute  excess,  was  welcomed  as  "  a  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning;**  was  placed  high  in  the  conventicle  of 
the  sectary,  and  his  words  were  heard  with  more  attention  tbsfl 
would  be  paid  to  the  preaching  of  the  most  pious  and  most  learned  of 
the  regular  clergy.  A  churehman,  as  we  all  know,  will  not,  if  h^ 
can  help  it,  suffer  his  adversary  in  religion  to  extend  his  doctrine,  if  it 
be  possible  to  prevent  it,  and  the  Puritans  having  agreed,  howerer 
they  might  differ  on  other  points,  that  Episcopacy  and  Episcopal 
ordination  were  administrations  unauthorised  by  Scripture,  and  in- 
vented by  Rome,  all  the  clergy  were  aroused  agunst  them,  and  the 
king  and  the  parliament  were  urged  to  exterminate  the  growing 
heresy.    In  vain  did  the  Puritans  protest  their  love  for  truth— in 
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vain  did  they  proclaim  their  loyalty — in  vain  did  they  fall  back  apon 
the  reasonings  of  the  Reformers,  and  demand  religions  freedom. 
They  found  that  whilst  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  made  Assent  a  damna- 
ble heresy,  the  Chnrch  of  England  made  it  a  heresy  eqnaUy  damna- 
ble, and  a  treason  &r  m<M:e  atrocious.  Thns,  attacked  on  every 
side,  hunted  down  by  the  Church,  and  oppressed  by  the  goyem- 
ment,  the  sectaries  became  martyrs — persecution  made  converts  for 
them  far  more  quickly  than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  their 
preaching;  they  became  shining  lights  in  the  martyrology  of  Cal* 
vinism — ^it  is  so  much  more  easy  to  die  for  religion  like  a  martyr, 
than  to  live  for  heaven  like  a  saint.  At  length  the  chief  members 
of  the  sect  resolved  to  place  themselves  and  their  followers  beyond 
the  reach  of  persecution,  and,  knowing  that  the  erown  was  anxious 
to  see  the  newly-surveyed  district  of  New  England  occupied,  and 
some  of  the  members  having  migrated  thither,  they  applied  to  the 
king  for  a  charter,  which,  after  some  delay,  was  granted  to  them; 
and  so  perfectly  had  they  concealed  their  objects  in  their  self-im- 
posed exile,  that  in  their  charter,  they  were  directed,  as  one  of  its 
conditions,  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  heathens.  They  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  and  arrived  in  America  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1620;  and  late  in  the  month  of  December  following,  having  found 
a  safe  harbour,  and  a  suitable  spot  for  a  settlement,  they  landed, 
and  commenced  to  erect  a  village,  which,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  with  which  they  had  been  treated  at  their  port  of  em- 
barkation in  England,  they  called  Plymouth.  Thus  was  the  first 
English  colony  in  New  England  formed.  Its  founders  wei-e  sectaries, 
without  the  courage  to  be  fanatics;  their  charter  was  obtained  by 
fraud;  they  imposed  upon  thdr  friends  in  England  by  fiedse  repre- 
sentations, by  promises  which  they  never  meant  to  keep,  and  by 
engagements  which  they  never  intended  to  perform;  they  bound 
themselves  to  spread  a  faith  which  they  believed  to  be  fidse — ^they 
fled  from  what  they  called  persecution  for  conscience  sake — they  be- 
came  themselves,  in  their  adopted  land,  the  most  ruthless  of  all 
bigoted  and  tyrannical  oppressors;  and  whilst  paying  an  abject  lip- 
homage  to  the  king,  they  were  the  vilest,  the  blackest  traitors  that 
ever  abused  the  confidence  of  a  trusting  sovereign.  They  wante4 
money,  and,  knowing  that  men's  n^nds  were  at  the  period  engaged 
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by  three  sabjecta — one  set  anxious  to  avoid  eedeoaslkal  omtcol; 
another,  to  spread  the  gospel  amongst  the  sarages;  a  third,  to  ex- 
tend commercial  pnrsoits — thej  resolved  to  enlist  the  sympathies  €i 
each  class.  With  a  ready  canning  they  succeeded,  and  then  induced 
their  partners  in  this  society,  for  spreading  the  gospel  and  extending 
the  cod  fisheries,  to  join  them  in  obtuning  from  the  crown  a  patent, 
or  second  charter  of  confirmation.  The  manner  in  which  they  ob» 
tained  it,  was,  to  nse  a  mild  expression,  ingemoos.  Oar  author 
thus  describes  it — 

*'  It  was  one  of  the  best  Teiled,  deepest  laid,  and  most  skilfully  executed 
schemes  to  be  met  with  in  history.  After  these  three  parties  were  engaged 
in  the  work,  and  had  pledged  their  funds  to  forward  the  undertaking,  they 
purchased  from  the  Council  of  Plymouth  all  the  territory  extending  from 
three  miles  north  of  the  ri?er  Merrymack,  to  three  miles  south  of  Charles 
Rirer,  and  in  breadth  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  Ocean.  Their 
legal  advisers,  however,  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  found* 
ing  a  colony  on  the  basis  of  a  g^ant  from  a  private  company  of  patentees, 
who  might  convey  a  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  but  could  not  confer  the 
jurisdiction  or  privilege  of  governing  that  society,  which  they  contemplated 
to  establish.  As  it  was  only  from  royal  authority  such  powers  could  be  de- 
rived, it  became  necessary  for  them  to  lose  no  time  in  making  their  appli- 
cation to  the  king.  But  how  was  he  to  be  won  over  and  cajoled?  They 
were  aware  that  he  was  open  to  flattery,  but  they  knew  abo  that  he  was 
suspicious  of  Low  Churchmen,  whom  he  very  justly  considered  as  little 
better  than  Dissenters;  that  he  was  surrounded  by  able  counsellors,  and 
alive  to  his  own  interest  and  that  of  the  State.  The  task  was  a  difficult 
one,  but  as  its  success  was  indispensable  to  their  future  objects,  they  ap- 
proached it  with  the  firmness  and  courage  of  determined  men.  With 
the  most  unblushing  effrontery  they  spoke  to  him  of  their  dear  Mother 
Church  in  terms  of  gpreat  affection  and  regard,  enlarged  upon  his  duty 
to  christianise  the  heathen,  who  all  over  the  world  were  falling  a  prey  to 
the  Jesuits,  while  discontented  Protestants  were  quarrelling  about  small 
matters  of  forms.  They  descanted  with  great  apparent  sincerity  upon  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  Continent  open  to  other  nations  to  intrude  upon,  and 
portrayed  in  glowing  terms  the  vast  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  his 
Majesty's  treasury  from  an  increase  of  commerce.  The  king  was  delighted 
to  find  that  the  doubts  he  had  entertained  of  the  loyalty  and  orthodoxy  of 
some  of  the  company  were  groundless,  and  the  offer  to  extend  the  limits  of 
his  dominions,  to  plant  his  Church  in  America,  and,  by  stimulating  com- 
merce, to  add  to  his  revenue  (which  was  very  inadequate  to  his  wants),  was 
too  agreeable  to  be  refused.  A  charter  of  confirmation  was,  therefore, 
granted  to  his  loving  subjects,  dated  4th  of  March,  1628." 
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Having  thus  attained  their  object,  the  colonists  continued  the  old 
plans  of  religions  bigotry  and  secret  treason;  bnt  finding  themselves 
hampered  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  which  boond  them  to 
make  no  laws  repugnant  to  those  of  England,  they  resolved  to  take 
the  bold  step  of  removing  it  surreptitiously  to  Massachusetts.  They 
argued,  with  all  the  casuistry  of  their  Calvinism,  that  loyalty  is 
local;  they  reasoned  that, 

**  From  actual  residence  within  any  goyemment,  there  naturally  arose 
an  obligation  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  authority  thereof.  But  birth  was 
no  necessary  cause  of  allegiance.  The  subjects  of  any  prince  or  nation 
had  a  perfect  right  to  remove  to  any  other  state  or  part  of  the  world,  unless 
their  own  country  were  weakened  or  exposed  by  such  removal,  and  even  in 
that  case  if  they  were  deprived  of  liberty  of  conscience  it  would  justify  a 
separation,  and  upon  their  departure  their  co-relative  obedience  deter- 
mined and  ceased  altogether.  The  country  to  which  they  were  about  to 
remove  was  claimed  and  possessed  by  absolute  princes,  whose  title  to  the 
lordship  and  sovereignty  thereof  had  been  acknowledged  by  kings  of  Eng- 
land, by  purchasing  some  portion  of  their  territory ;  this  they  also  proposed 
to  do,  and  then  they  would  stand  in  their  place,  as  original  and  indepen- 
dent proprietors  of  the  soil.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  they  said,  that  as 
their  migration  from  England  would  terminate  their  necessary  civil  subjec- 
tion, their  patent  would  be  a  great  protection,  not  merely  from  foreign  ag- 
gression, but  from  the  king  himself;  for  at  most  it  would  only  create  a 
voluntary  sort  of  dependence,  and  if  any  question  should  arise  as  to  its 
nature  and  extent,  it  must  be  decided  by  the  document  itself.  Their  situ- 
ation, and  that  of  the  people  of  London,  it  was  argued,  was  widely  diffe- 
rent. The  compact  between  the  sovereign  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
as  contained  in  its  charter,  was  not  the  origin  of  their  allegiance,  but  their 
actual  residence,  and  so  soon  as  any  of  them  removed  out  of  the  kingdom, 
that  necessary  subjection  immediately  changed  its  nature,  and  became 
optional.*' 

After  the  removal  of  the  charter,  the  first  General  Court  was 
held  in  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1630,  and  then  the  pur- 
loined document  was  produced,  and  read.  This,  as  we  understand 
it,  was  the  real  establishment  of  republicanism  in  America.  The 
settlers  had  left  their  father-land  through  hatred  of  the  Church, 
they  had  stolen  away  the  charter  through  a  ^like  to  the  king,  and 
they  founded  a  democratic  government  through  a  hatred  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  These  same  dislikes  their  descendants 
cherished  to  the  last  moment  of  British  rule:  they  were  the  excit- 
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log  topfcs  in  the  speeches  of  Patrick  Heiiiy — Hiiey  were  the  ebaef 
sources  of  Franklin's  determixiation — thejr  nerved  the  arms  of  ti&e 
rebellions  soldiers  of  Bunker's  HiU— ^ey  forced  Washington  from 
the  loved  qnietnde  of  his  humble  home»  and  sent  him  to  the  field 
from  which  he  letnmed  illostrions,  with  all  the  gioiy  of  a  ocmqner- 
ing  hero,  aid  all  the  power  of  a  mighty  nikry  had  it  pleased  him  to 
assume  it.  The  history  of  this  settlement  is  fbll  of  de^  and  graTe 
instmction  for  the  statesman  of  our  day — ^the  minds,  and  feelingB» 
and  hopes,  and  wishes  of  those  who  yearly  now  pass  in  thonsands 
fit)m  the  Irish  shore  to  the  Canadas  and  New  Bnmswick,  with  heart- 
felt cnrsesy  deep  and  terrible,  upon  English  role  in  Ireland,  are,  aa 
we  believe,  analogoos  in  a  very  ominous  degree  to  those  which  filled 
the  breasts  of  the  first  settlers  in  Massachusetts. 

Having  set  themselves  up  as  an  independent  state,  they  elected  a 
governor,  a  deputy,  and  four  assistants,  vriUi  the  same  power  as  joa- 
tices  of  the  peace  in  England;  having  no  statute  book  to  guide  them, 
they  selected  the  Bible  as  a  code ;  they  would  not  acknowledge  the 
royal  authority,  as  they  held  the  people  supreme,  and  not  the  king, 
and  in  the  oaths  of  the  justices,  the  king's  name  was  struck  out,  the 
oath  of  alle^ance  was  laid  aside,  and  one  of  fidelity  to  the  local  go- 
vernment substituted;  the  royal  arms  were  not  warranted  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  royal  colors  were  likewise  objectionable — to  substitute 
new  ones  would  be  treason — ^but  their  form  was  changed  and  their 
identity  destroyed.  The  cross  was  struck  from  the  standard  as  a 
Popish  superstition ;  drinking  healths  at  table  was  abolished,  in  the 
hope  that  in  this  way  drinking,  *'  The  King,  God  bless  him,"  would 
grow  into  disuse;  and  finally,  in  1652,  silver  money,  shillings,  six- 
pennies,  and  three-pennies  were  struck  off  in  large  quantities.  Each 
piece  was  encircled  by  a  double  ring,  the  inscription,  ^  Massachu- 
setts," with  a  native  tree  (pine),  emblematical  of  the  countiy,  oa 
one  side,  and  the  words  "  New  England,  a.  d.  1652,"  on  the  other. 
These  pieces  were  coined  and  circulated  during  thirty  years,  always^ 
however,  bearing  the  same  date.* 

*  After  the  Restoration,  Sir  T.  Temple,  who  had  lived  some  years  in 
New  England,  and  was  a  Puritan,  upon  nis  return  to  England  was  sent  for 
l^y  the  king,  who  spoke  with  ^eat  anger  against  the  colony.  Sir  Thomas 
said  the  people  there  knew  little  about  law,  and  thought  tney  might  make 
iDoney  for  their  own  use,  and,  taking  one  of  the  coins  from  hit  pocket. 
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Daring  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  colonists  had  been  torbnlent 
and  dblojal;  thej  had,  aa  we  have  seen,  broken  each  article  of  their 
charter;  they  had  left  their  native  land  to  find  a  refhge  amongst 
the  heathens,  and  prodaimed  themselves  snfferers  for  conscience 
sake.  Their  charter  required  them  to  throw  open  the  settl^nent  to 
all  classes  and  ail  religions  of  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  England. 
Thej  drove  out  the  Episcopalians ;  thej  oppressed  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  Maryland,  who  had  received  them  in  a  friendly  and  liberal 
spudt;  they  would  permit,  in  Massachusetts,  no  marriage,  no  bap- 
tism, no  funeral  service,  unless  the  ceremony  was  performed  after 
the  manner  of  their  own  peculiar  worship,  and  the  unoffending 
Quakers  were  the  first  objects  of  their  vindictiveness.  Mr.  Halibur- 
ton  writes — 

'*  Without  entering  into  the  heart-rending  detaiU  of  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised upon  them,  it  u  merely  sufficient  to  state  what  enactments  were  made 
against  them.  One  of  the  first  imposed  a  penalty  of  JCIOO  upon  the  master 
of  any  vessel  who  should  bring  a  known  Quaker  into  any  part  of  the  colony, 
and  required  him  to  give  security  to  carry  him  back  again ;  in  the  mean- 
time, the  unfortunate  man  was  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  whipped 
twenty  stripes,  and  afterwards  kept  at  hard  labour,  until  transportation. 
They  also  laid  a  fine  of  JC5  for  importing,  and  the  like  sum  for  dispensing, 
their  doctrinal  books,  and  for  defending  their  heretical  opinions.  The  next 
year,  an  additional  law  was  made,  by  which  all  persons  were  subjected  to 
the  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  every  hour's  entertainment  given  to  any 
known  member  of  the  sect ;  and  any  Quaker,  after  the  first  conriction,  if  a 
man,  was  to  lose  one  ear,  and  the  second  time,  the  other ;  a  woman,  each 
time  to  be  severely  whipped,  and  the  third  time,  man  or  woman,  to  have 
their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  every  one  who  should 
become  a  convert  in  the  colony  was  subjected  to  the  like  punishment. 
Afterwards,  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  was  laid  on  every  person  present  at  any 
of  their  meetings,  and  £5  upon  any  one  speaking  Uiere." 

As  might  be  expected,  having  despised  governors  and  parlia- 
ments, the  Puritans  of  New  England  hailed  with  delight  the  success 
of  their  party  in  the  old  country;  they  gloried  in  the  beheading  of 

handed  it  to  the  king.  The  pine  tree  on  the  coin  had  a  lar^^e,  flat  top. 
Charles  asked  what  tree  it  was,  and  Sir  Thomas,  with  a  quickness  and 
duplicity  worthy  of  his  creed,  said  it  was  the  royal  oak  which  had  pre- 
served  his  Majesty's  life.  This  put  the  king  in  a  eood  humour,  and  he  dis- 
missed Temple,  calling  the  Puritans,  **  a  parcel  of  honest  dogs." 
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Ghariee,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  CromwelL  Th^  seat  Hng^ 
Peten  to  England  for  the  pnrpoae  of  hastening  cm  the  rabeDioii; 
their  preachers  harangued  against  the  court;  but  erea  with  Grooa- 
well  and  their  co-religionists  in  power,  th^  still  rescAred  to  stand 
by  their  own  independence  of  the  mother  country.  They  refused 
to  join  England  in  the  war  with  Holland;  they  declined  making 
common  cause  with  Cromwell  against  the  Manhattan  settlemeDls, 
stating  it  was  more  agreeable  to  the  Gospel  of  Peaoe»  and  ssfest  for 
the  provinces,  to  forbear  the  use  of  the  swoid;  but  to  show  Hbm 
reqiect  fiNr  his  Highness  the  Protectory  they  gave  |MnMti«oii  to  the 
commanden  of  hi$  foreea  to  onUst  500  voUnnieen  withm  ike  StaUm 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  shows  the  care  with  which  settlementa 
should  be  formed,  and  the  attention  which  should  be  paid  to  miziiig 
persons  of  different  political  opinions  in  the  same  colony,  that  whilst 
Massachusetts  was  lost  to  the  king,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  citiI 
war,  Yuginia  was  the  last  State  to  lay  down  its  arms  in  the  crown's 
defence,  and  the  first  to  replace  the  royal  standard  at  the  Bestoni- 
tion — ^Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  Bermuda  were  also  loyal;  and  ta 
revenge  themselves  upon  those  States  for  their  fidth  to  the  royal 
party,  the  Parliament  directed  that  foreign  ships  should  not  trade  at 
these  loyal  and  refractory  provinces. 

From  first  to  last,  these  Puritan  States  were  imposed  to  the  sway 
of  England.  They  hardly  acknowledged  the  king  at  the  BestMa- 
tion;  and  so  insolent  did  they  become,  that  a  commisaon  was  sent 
out  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  provinces.  The  authority 
of  the  commissioners  was  despised;  they  found  the  trade  and  navi- 
gation laws,  such  as  they  were,  neglected;  the  council  refused  to 
obey  their  commands,  and,  finally,  a  Quo  Warranto  was  issued* 
The  council  sent  homo  a  memorial  against  it,  and  further,  resolved 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  want  of  formal  notice  of  its  service. 
This  objection  was  held  bad,  judgment  was  entered  upon  the  Quo 
Warranto^  in  Trinity  Term,  1684:  a  copy  reached  Boston  on  the 
3rd  July,  1685,  and  put  an  end  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Haliburton,  as  we  think,  has  treated  these  first  settiers  with 
full  and  fair  justice.  Their  virtues,  were  the  virtues  of  the  English 
race,  their  vices  were  peculiarly  their  own;  they  had  all  the  fiinlts 
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and  ^rftues  which,  to  tiiis  day,  drntingaiah  America.  They  bought 
the  neighbouring  land  when  thej  coold  do  so ;  if  miaUe  to  pnrchaae, 
they  seized  it  upon  a  dever  pretext.  They  paid  a  lip-worship  to 
freedom,  bat  they  would  suffer  no  fidth  in  Christ  bnt  that  which  they 
themseiyes  held.  Is  not  the  purchase  of  Georgia — is  not  the  seizure 
of  Texas — is  not  the  invasicmy  the  unchecked  inyasion,  of  Cuba,  a 
proof  of  oar  first  statement?  and  as  for  the  lip-worship  of  freedom, 
look  to  slavery;  as  for  religious  liberty,  is  the  Boman  Catholic  safb 
in  Philadelphia?  is  not  the  Episcopalian  often  insulted?  is  not  the 
Mormon  outraged,  his  property  plundered,  or  burned,  his  life  inse- 
cure? and  all  this  in  a  land  of  liberty.  Truly,  the  history  of  New 
England,  is  but  the  history  of  America  in  our  day—*  great,  a  mean, 
a  wonderful,  a  despicable,  a  brave,  a  bragging,  boasting  nation.  Of 
the  colimists,  Mr.  Haliburton 


''  Their  hukU  were  engendered  by  the  age  in  which  they  livedt  their 
seclusion  from  the  world,  the  scTerity  of  their  mofik,  and  the  confused  and 
imperfect  knowledge  they  had  of  the  relative  obligations  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  and  as  it  would  be  manifottly  unjust  to  omit  those  cir« 
cumstances  that  palliated  or  accounted  for  their  conduct,  so^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  narrative  would  be  equally  incomplete  if  no  mention  were  made 
of  their  glaring  incpnsistencies.  By  quitting  the  reformed  and  pristine 
Church  of  England  to  which  they  belonged,  they  gave  up  fixed  principles 
for  the  unsettled  licence  of  that  unmeaning  term.  Protestantism,  and  de« 
cent  and  necessary  ceremonies,  for  an  exemption  from  all  order  and  estab- 
lished observances.  They  measured  what  they  were  by  what  they  were  not } 
and,  as  they  protested  against  the  errors  of  Popery,  very  complacently 
assumed  that  the  whole  Roman  Church  was  a  vaat  and  complicated  error, 
and  that  whatever  she  did  not  believe,  practise,  or  enforce — and  that  only— 
was  primitive.  In  their  pious  horror  of  its  unauthorised  assumptions,  they 
adopted  a  system  that  consisted  of  nothing  else  but  human  inventions. 
They  resisted  a  prelate  with  disdain,  for  the  Pope  was  a  bishop.  They 
suppressed  confirmation,  transferred  ordination  to  the  brethren,  and  mar- 
riage to  the  civil  magistrate ;  and,  as  prelatic  clergy  bowed  in  reverence, 
and  kneeled  in  supplication,  they  abolished  both  as  superstitious,  and  voted 
to  stand  up  boldly  before  their  Maker,  and  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  like 
men.  They  did  not  think  it  Scriptural  to  call  the  Apostles  saints,  who 
were  unlettered  men  like  CongregationaUats  (with  no  other  possible  advan- 
tages but  the  accidental  one  of  being  inspired),  but  they  thought  it  by  no 
means  superstitious  to  appropriate  the  designation  to  themselves,  or  to 
regard  old  women  as  witches,  and  consistent  with  religion  to  execute  them. 
They  denied  the  authority  of  the  General  Council,  composed  of  learned 
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divines,  but  they  estabiiibed  synodi,  comuting  of  men  who 

for  their  want  of  erudition  by  their  superior  gifts  of  extemponneous 

ing.     They  msiDtained  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  but  thej 

hanged  Quakers  ;  for  it  was  manifest  that  they  who  differed  firom  them  hmd 

no  judgment  whatever.     Determined  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  clergy, 

they  elected  and  ordained  them  themselves,  and  gave  them  to  ondefiCand  tint 

the  same  power  that  made  could  discharge  them.    They  then,  with  aingnlwr 

inconsistency,  invested  them  with  privileges  that  made  them  infinitely  more 

despotic  than  those  of  any  Church  in  the  worid.     They  emigrated,  thej 

said,  to  avoid  persecution :  more  than  fifty  years  eliqpsed  before  the  Gburcb 

of  England  could  compel  them  to  be  tolerant." 

The  laws  of  those  early  setdere  were  well  adapted  fixr  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  they  lived,  and  formed  a  strange  jomMe  of 
rules,  half  made  up  of  the  stem  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament^  and 
the  soul-persuading  teachings  of  the  New.    Onr  author 


**  Whilst  they  were  without  a  code  or  body  of  laws,  their  sentences 
to  have  been  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  large  family  of  children  and 
servants,  as  will  appear  from  the  following,  which,  fix>m  amongst  many 
others  of  the  same  sort,  I  have  extracted  fivm  the  public  records : 

**  <  John  Blastowe,  for  stealing  four  baskets  of  com  from  the  Indians,  is 
ordered  to  return  them  eight  baskets,  to  be  fined  twe  pounds,  and  hereafter 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Josiah,  instead  of  Mr.,  as  formeriy.'  *  Ser- 
geant Perkins  is  ordered  to  carry  forty  turfs  to  the  fort  for  being  drunk.* 
*  Captain  Lovell  to  be  admonished  to  take  heed  of  light  carriage.'  *  Thomas 
Petit  for  SHjpiaoii  of  slander,  idleness,  and  stubbomnesa,  to  be  severdy 
whipped  and  kept  in  hold.'  *  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Richard  Cornish* 
found  sMpicioifs  of  incontinency,  seriously  admonished  to  take  heed.' 

**  The  Connecticut  laws,  which  were  framed  and  executed  by  people 
vastly  inferior  in  ability  and  education  to  those  of  Misssachusetts,  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  harshness  as  well  as  their  absurdity : 

'<  *  No.  17<  No  one  shall  run  of  a  sabbath-day,  or  walk  in  his  garden  or 
elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  from  church.' 

**  *  No.  18.  No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  houses, 
cut  hair,  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath-day.' 

** '  No.  19.  No  husband  shall  kiss  his  wife,  and  no  mother  shall  kiss  her 
child  upon  the  Sabbath-day.' 

■*  *  No.  31 .  No  one  shall  read  Common  Prayer,  keep  Christmas  or  Sainta' 
days,  make  mince  pies,  dance,  or  play  on  any  instrument  of  music,  except 
the  drum,  the  trumpet,  and  the  Jews*  harp.' 

'*  Equality  of  condition  was  secured  by  a  law  regulating  the  descent  and 
distribution  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  intestates.  The  exclusive 
claim  of  any  one  heir  was  not  listened  to,  but  an  equal  division  was  made 
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among  ail,  reierving  only  to  the  eldest  son  a  double  portion,  to  rtiWard  him 
for  his  labour  and  assistance  in  acquiring  the  estate,  and  to  enable  him  to 
stand  in  ioco  parentU  to  the  fiunily  when  deprived  of  its  natural  guardian. 
This  fundamental  law  in  a  country  where  people  generally  marry  early  and 
have  numerous  children,  eiTectually  destroys  the  natural  tendency  of  pro- 
perty to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Hereditary  claims  were  also 
rejected,  their  public  officers  being  all  annually  chosen  from  the  body  of 
l^«emen  without  regard  to  distinctions.  Old  associations  and  early  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  rank  and  fortune,  though  theoretically  disclaimed,  were 
not  inoperative  at  first  in  the  choice  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants ;  but 
they  gradually  gave  way  to  the  principles  they  had  laid  down  for  themselves, 
and  in  time,  station  or  family  connections  were  found  to  be  aristocratical 
barriers  to  public  favour.  At  an  early  date  perfect  equality  was  aimed  at. 
Not  more  than  half  a  dosen  gentlemen  took  the  title  of  Esquire,  nor  more 
than  four  or  five  out  of  a  hundred  freemen  that  of  Mr.,  although  they  were, 
in  general,  men  of  substance.  Goodman  and  Good  wife  were  the  common 
appellation.  Destroying  the  distinctions  of  rank,  conferring  equal  rights 
on  all  the  freemen,  and  sanctioning  a  distribution  of  real  estates  among 
the  children  of  intestates,  were  the  foundation  and  support  of  the  first,  as 
they  now  are  of  the  second,  American  Republic." 


From  the  reyocation  of  the  charter  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
British  power  in  America,  the  history  of  the  colony  is  one  continued 
series  of  blonders,  petty  squabbles,  and  ignorant  misrole.  Gover- 
nors were  sent  oat  who  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions and  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  when  well  informed  upon 
those  points,  they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  suggest  or  carry  out 
the  necessaiy  reforms.  Inured  to  warfiure  with  the  Indians  and 
the  French,  the  colonists  were  soldiers  before  they  were  freemen. 
Shrewd  and  far-seeing,  they  well  undenstood  the  statesmanship  which 
used  them  but  as  instruments  to  swell  the  revenue  of  the  mother 
country.  They  had  ever  objected  to  taxation  upon  their  imports*- 
they  had  been  in  effect  free  from  the  control  of  the  crown;  and  the 
Parliament,  being  blessed  with  statesmen  like  our  Lord  Grey  at  pre- 
sent, acted  with  weakness,  or  unnecessary  harshness,  and,  as  was 
natural,  the  people  threw  off  the  foreign  yoke  at  the  very  first  £&- 
Tourable  moment 

The  new  States  which  had  sprung  up  after  the  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  were  all,  as  they  fancied,  injured  and  oppressed  by 
the  new  charter;  a  deeper  hatred  of  England  became  fixed  in  their 
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hearts,  that  hatred  tiiey  traasiiiitted  to  Hidr  desoendants,  and  it  was 
onlj  appeased  when  the  British  bayonets  were  driyen  from  the  blood- 
stained breastworks  of  Banker's  Hill.    Mr.  Halibnrton 


« It  must  be  admitted,  that  U  la  difficult  for  loyal  oolonifU  to  look  hack 
upon  the  annals  of  thoae  revolted  proviocei,  without  the  deepest  regret, 
and  the  moat  humiliating  mortification.  That  the  taak  of  renewing  a 
•eriea  of  absurd,  negligent,  and  illegal  acts  of  needy  gOTemors  and  igno- 
rant boards  of  control,  all  terminating  in  discreditable  misearriages  aod 
defeats,  is  too  painful  even  to  be  attempted  by  English  statewnep,  is 
fest  from  the  fact  that  it  has  given  neither  prudence  to  their 
wisdom  to  their  councils,  nor  vigour  to  their  conduct.  When  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  old  colonies  was  acknowledged,  an  immense  number  of 
despatchea  from  several  governors  were  found  in  the  public  arcfaives  an- 
opcmed.  The  pen  had  been  laid  aside  in  despair  for  the  sword,  and  both 
were  disgraced  by  imbecfltty.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  provincial  history, 
every  page  of  which  is  filled  with  valuable  instruction,  has  shared  the  same 
fete  as  the  official  correspondence,  and  remained  unread.  A  natural  or 
accidental  defect  of  vision  is  an  infirmity  well  entitled  to  oomraiseration, 
but  a  statesman  who  disdains  the  labour  of  research,  and  remains  wilfitlly 
blind,  is  a  criminal  on  whom  expulsion  or  censure  in^raae  no  ndeqamte 
punishment. 

"  Unluqppily  merit  is  not  always  the  passport  to  office.  Party  conve- 
nience  or  femily  interest,  parliamentary  influence  or  successful  intrigue, 
too  often  elevate  men  to  important  stations,  who,  firom  vanity,  ignorance, 
or  want  of  principle,  are  utterly  unable  to  discharge  thdr  duties.  Sad 
indeed  is  the  condition  of  a  people  when  such  is  the  temper  of  those  who 
govern  them.  This,  however,  is  an  evil  that  no  revolution  can  ever  cure ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  we  must  depend  on  the 
lottery  of  life  for  the  selection  of  our  rulers.  It  has  indeed  become  a  par- 
liamentary maxim,  that  Provincials  must  be  content  to  have  their  work 
** coarsely  and  rougUy  done;'*  inasmuch  as  a  colonial  minister,  who  has 
never  crossed  the  Atlantic,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  supposed  to 
know  much  about  the  young  and  vigorous  empire  committed  to  his  charge. 
It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  our  opinion  on  the  state  of  an  invalid  without 
visiting  him.  But  when  not  only  the  disease,  but  its  seat  and  its  symptoms 
are  differently  represented,  he  who  ventures  to  prescribe  is  generally  found 
to  be  bold  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance." 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Halibnrton  in  his  estimate  of  the 
American  conslitation.  It  has  d^ects  which  most  in  time  lead  to 
dismemberment  Whilst  vast  territories  lie  nndaimed  aboat  it — 
whilst  population  is  scanfy — ^whilst  the  world  is  at  peace,  and  no 
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European  nation  is  interested  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the 
Union — whilst  this  state  of  things  exists,  no  donbt  America  will 
continue  an  nndivided  nation;  but  as  the  South  finds,  as  it  is  dis- 
covering every  daj,  that  the  North  is  a  drag  upon  its  resources,  that 
the  cry  against  slavery  is  growing  louder,  that  the  advancement 
of  New  York  is  not  the  aggrandizement  or  benefit  of  the  Garolinas, 
or  of  Georgia — and  when  England,  or  France,  or,  in  time,  Russia 
may  find  it  advantageous  that  the  States  should  no  longer  continue 
united,  then  will  the  Union  crumble,  and  crumble  through  that  fede- 
ralisation,  which  now  apparently  adds  to  its  stability. 

A  few  more  aggressions  such  as  that  on  Cuba,  or  a  few  organiza- 
tions such  as  that  "for  the  liberation  of  Ireland"  in  1848,  or  a 
series  of  intermeddlings  like  that  for  the  fireedom  of  Smith  O'Brien, 
and  America  will  become  a  pestOent  nuisance  to  the  governments  of 
Europe,  who  must  bind  her  by  treaties  to  act  as  a  civilized  state, 
rather  than  as  the  Robin  Hood  of  nations;  and  failing  in  this,  must 
crush  her  at  any  cost,  or  be  rough-ridden  or  dictated  to  by  a  Presi- 
dent, who  may  be  but  the  deputy  of  all  the  vagrant  rascality  of  the 
world.  We  know  that  the  American  Whigs — ^that  Webster  and 
his  friends — ^must  ever  win  respect  for  themselves  and  honor  for  their 
country,  but  what  can  they  do  against  the  Democratic  rabble,  and 
universal  suffrage?  Who  gets  up  humbug  meetings  to  **  liberate 
Ireland  firom  the  Saxon  yoke?" — ^The  Democratic  party.  Who 
raises  the  anti-rent  cry? — The  Democratic  party.  Who  shouts  thai 
America  should  interfere  in  Guba,  or  in  any  other  place,  wishing  to 
be  fireed  fix)m  kingly  rule? — ^The  Democratic  party.  Who  calls 
meetings  to  hear  cowardly  scoundrels,  or  drunken  loafing  slang- 
whangers  firom  Ireland,  mouthing  about  liberty  and  Smith  O'Brien? 
— ^The  Democratic  party.  Who  talks  of  crushing  "  the  bloody  old 
British  Empire"— forgetting  that  America,  has  but  a  population  of 
23,000,000,  the  3,000,000  being  slaves,  and  the  20,000,000  pretty 
much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  union  of  the  States  should 
be  preserved — ^who  talks  thus  madly? — ^The  Democratic  party.  Who 
talks  about  ^  our  glorious  navy,"  forgetting  that  it  is  half  manned 
by  British  seamen? — ^The  Democratic  party — the  Democratic  party, 
who  will  ruin  America  by  ignorant  bluster  and  brutal  violence.* 

*  Our  own  people  are  about  the  worst  of  this  class,  and  they  are  so 
foolish  that  they  in  general  follow  the  adTice  of  a  vulgar  truculent  dema^ 
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We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Halibnrton  in  his  ettimate  <^  the 
great  perfection  of  the  American  constitution.  It  was  for  man  j 
years  the  custom,  if  the  Presidents  were  of  the  Whig  pai^,  to  elect 
Vice-Presidents  from  the  Democratic  rubbidL  This  very  injuriona 
practice  is  now  abandoned,  but  the  Vice-President  is  still  in  a  posi- 
tion which  acts  most  detrimentally  on  the  interests  of  the  Unloii. 
He  knows  nothing  whatCYer  of  the  intentions  of  the  Preadent  and  his 
Oooncil;  he  is  in  fact  looked  on  as  a  species  of  necessary  evil — a  feel- 
ing of  ill-will  grows  up  between  him  and  the  members  of  the  admi- 
nistration, and  when,  as  has  <m  two  or  three  occasions  hi4>pened,  the 
Pk^ident  has  died  during  his  term  of  office,  the  Vice-Pkesident  has 
assumed  die  post  witii  quite  other  intentions  than  tiiose  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  has  very  unceremoniously  dismissed  the  CoundL 
There  is  another  veiy  injurious  practice  in  the  constitution — that 
which  deprives  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  of  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  in  the  Senate.  Fancy  Su:  Geoi^ 
Grey  and  Lord  Palmerston,  incapable,  as  holding  office,  of  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  trusting  the  defence  of  their  measnrea 
to  Lord  Marcus  Hill,  or  Mr.  Tu&ell,  after  Disraeli  had  j^yed 
Jupiter  Tonans,  and  demolished  some  Whig  absurdity — ^yet,  bad  as 
this  state  of  things  would  undoubtedly  be,  it  is  just  the  custom,  as 
directed  by  the  constitution,  which  prevails  in  America.    As  to  the 


gogue  like  Doheny,  or  of  a  needy  adventurer  such  as  Msffee,  who  fint 
wuflea  his  own  clergy,  the  Catholic,  and  finding  Archbiafaop  Hiigfaea  moie 
than  his  match,  then  turns  round,  like  a  fiedse  whipped  hound,  to  lick  their 
feet.  A  Whiff— .the  Whigs  are  the  Cooservatives  of  America — ^fiiend  of 
ours,  had  an  Irish  groom  named  Pat  Mailey  — the  latter  was,  of  course,  a 
Democrat ;  at  the  l^t  election,  our  friend,  who  lives  a  short  distance  from 
Philadelphia,  wished  to  go  into  town  for  the  purpose  of  votinff,  and  he  ac- 
cordiogly  told  Pat  to  get  the  horses  ready.  '*  Might  I  be  bouTd  to  ax  your 
honour  if  it's  to  the  polls  (the  hustings)  ye'r  goin*?"  said  Pat.  **  Yes,*' 
replied  the  master.  **  An'  I  suppose,  ye*r  honour  'ill  be  voting  the  Whig 
ticket?"  continued  Pat.  <*  Yes, '  said  his  maFter.  **  Well,  ye'r  honour, 
well  not  wear  out  the  horses'  shoes,  for  ve'r  vote  wont  be  any  sood  at  all 
at  ail,  because  if  you  vote  the  Whig  ticket,  upon  my  soukins.  III  go  the 
Democratic,  and  ye  see  it  will  be  a  dead  vot^  for  mine  will  kill  yours." 
The  horses  were  not  brought  out,  for  Pat  was  right ;  he  understood  the 
vahie  of  the  beautiful  institution,  *<  Universal  Sullwe" — it  means  that  men 
who  have  nothing  to  lose,  make  laws  for  those  who  have  all  at  stake.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  America  are  in  a  very  disagreeable  position,  owing 
(o  universal  suffrage  and  the  Democratic  party.  If  they  vote  with  the  Whigs, 
their  flocks  (the  greater  part  being  Democrats)  say  the  priests  are  deserting 
them;  if  the  priest  votes  with  the  Democrats,  he  knows  be  is' serving 
neither  his  faith  nor  the  interests  of  the  country. 
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short  period  for  which  the  President  holds  his  office,  all  sensible 
Americans  agree  that  it  most  be  changed  eventnally;  and  if  any 
thing  can  injure  the  States,  and  shake  the  Union  to  its  very  founda- 
tion, it  is  that  point  in  the  constitution  which  directs,  that  if  both 
Houses  approve  of  a  bill,  and  they  send  it  to  the  President,  he  shall, 
if  he  disapprove  of  it,  return  it  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated, 
stating  his  reasons,  and  his  objections  to  the  measure;  if,  after  re- 
consideration of  the  bill,  two- thirds  of  the  members  in  each  House 
adhere  to  their  former  votes,  the  bill  becomes  law,  notwithstanding 
the  President's  veto.  This  rule  has  always  seemed  an  anomaly  to 
us.  Why  give  the  President  a  veto  at  aU,  unless  it  be  binding  upon 
the  Congress?  The  rule  says,  in  effect,  the  President  shall  have  a 
veto  on  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  so  long  as  he  shall  agree  with 
the  majority;  but  the  moment  he  shall  presume  to  think  for  himself, 
that  moment  he  shaU  become  a  mere  cypher. 
»  The  judges  in  America,  Mr.  Haliburton  thinks,  are  a  more  ex- 
alted body  than  those  of  England,  because  they  are  nominated  by 
the  President,  and  approved  or  rejected  by  the  Senate.  Has  Mr. 
Haliburton  heard  that  political  partisanship  has  much  to  do  with 
these  same  nominations  and  approvals?  Has  he  ever  heard  that  a 
Democratic  President  always  presents  a  Democratic  lawyer,  and  that 
this  Democratic  lawyer  is  certain  of  bdng  approved  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Senate;  and  these  facts  apply  to  Whig  Presidents  and  Whig 
Senates.  The  whole  judicial  system  of  America  is  one  chain  of 
partizanship.  The  inferior  judges  in  the  different  States  are,  as 
every  man  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  America  knows,  only  ap- 
pointed after  political  party  services,  and  long  and  anxious  canvas- 
sing. We  remember  weU,  that  during  the  Native  American,  or 
Anti-Catholic,  riots  in  Philadelphia,  and  during  the  inquiry  after- 
wards held,  lawyers  who  hoped  for  office,  and  had  been  aU  their 
lives  the  most  rampant  bigots,  made  themselves  the  partizans  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  thereby  expecting  to  secure  the  Irish  vote;  and  it 
was  afterwards  dearly  proved  that  these  same  lawyers,  and  would- 
be-judges,  had  played  their  Catholic  clients  fiilse.  Who  that  reads 
the  State  Trials  of  England  will  not  be  proud  of  the  courage,  and 
learning,  and  coolness  of  Hale,  of  Mansfield,  and  of  EUenborough? 
Who  is  there  that  knows  the  honorable  paths  by  which  the  present 

2o 
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judges  hare  risen  to  their  bigli  poeidonS}  Uuit  will  not  admire  tiie 
Ei^llflh  Bjetem  of  appointments?  Who  is  there  awwe  of  these 
things,  and  reeoUecting  the  ^'  nomination  and  approval"  landed  hj 
Mr.  Halibnrton,  that  will  not  say  with  ns»  Nohanua  Mvtarif^ 

The  chief  merit,  in  onr  estimation,  of  the  book  before  ns,  lies  in 
its  sound  and  just  remarks,  its  sober  and  well  considerod  opinions 
upon  the  very  grave  question  of  the  policy  and  design  <^  Britiah 
rule  in  Oanada.  Upon  the  mere  abstrsct  ethics  of  statesmen,  the 
wisest  men  may  differ,  but  upon  the  i^actical  executive  and  ad- 
mimstrative  government,  there  can  be  no  poenble  doubt  where  the 
plan  has  been  fairly  tested.  Mr.  Hahburtcm,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  write,  and  to  write  with  weight  and  authority, 
upon  the  subject  of  Canadian  government.  He  has  lived  long  in 
the  c(^ony,  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hopes,  the  pfo^pects, 
and  the  condition  of  the  colonists,  he  is  a  judge  of  great  learning 
and  ability,  therefore,  we  consider  that  few  men  are  ci^ble  qf 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  question  so  profonnd  a  knowledge,  or  an 
insight  80  deep. 

As  most  persons  are  aware,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
war  of  independ^ce  two  provinces — ^Nova  Scotia  and  Canada — 
remained  in  the  possession  of  England.  To  the  former  of  these  Mir. 
Halibnrton  does  not  devote  his  book  at  all,  but  refers  entirely  to  the 
more  important  settlement,  Canada;  and  as  we  are  anxious  that  our 
readers  should  understand  the  question  fully,  a  short  sketch  of 
English  rule  in  l^e  cdony  may  not  be  misplaced. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  made  in  the  year  1763,  Canada  was  ceded 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  its  French  inhabitants  who  were 
willing  to  remain  in  the  country,  were  secured  in  the  possession  of 
thdr  property,  and  in  the  full  and  free  discharge  of  their  religion. 
A  few  months  afterwards  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  the  seat 
of  government  was  fixed  at  Quebec,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  invited  to  emigrate.  All  persons  going  to  the 
coUay  w^  assured  of  the  royal  protecdon;  they  were  to  have  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  all  civil  and 

*  To  the  lefpl  reader,  we  stronffly  recommend  Mr.  Mackay's  "  Western 
World."  Hm  chapter  on  the  judicial  system  of  America  is  extremely  well 
and  carefully  written. 
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criminal  cflses  were  to  be  heaid  and  adjadicated  upon,  agreably  to  the 
constitution  of  the  mother  country.  This  proclamation  is  as  clear  as 
words  can  make  it;  and  further,  General  Amherst,  when  requested  to 
continue  to  the  fVench  Canadians  the  old  laws  and  usages,  most  posi- 
tively reused,  and  stated  that  all  the  inhaUtants  of  Canada  should  be 
ruled  and  bound  by  the  laws  of  England.  The  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  served  against  the  Americans,  were  in  many  instances 
presented  with  plots  of  land  on  which  to  settle,  and  thus  the  goyem- 
ment  hoped  to  form  a  defensive  power  in  the  colony,  by  means  of 
which  the  stability  of  English  possession  would  be  rendered  more 
secure.  Thus  it  appears  that  certain  promises  were  made  to  the 
French  settlers,  certain  other  promises  were  held  out  to  the  English 
colonists ;  but  the  promises,  so  far  as  related  to  the  English,  were 
almost  all  forgotten,  the  laws  were  dianged  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the 
French,  and  in  the  year  1775,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  English  laws 
and  pracdce  of  the  courts  should  be  annulled,  and  Mr.  HaliburtOA 
states — 

**  This  flagrant  Yiolatioo  of  the  promises  held  out  in  the  proclamation, 
and  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  people  of  British  origin  had  settled  there, 
filled  them  with  dismay.  They  felt  that  they  had  the  wretched  choice  pre- 
sented to  them  of  abandoning  their  property,  or  of  remaining  in  a  miserabto 
minority,  to  be  ruled  and  governed  by  foreigners,  whose  faTour  could  only 
be  conciliated  by  their  forgetting  their  country,  theb  language,  and  their 
religion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  becoming  Frenchmen." 

That  the  English  settlers  had  every  reason  to  ieel  indignant  no 
reasonable  man  can  deny;  and  a  few  years  later,  the  constitution  of 
the  colony  was  so  formed,  that  the  French  law  was  almost  the  only 
one  in  use,  and  by  the  trickery  of  the  French,  the  English  bMstb 
became  in  the  colonial  pariiament  a  miserable  minority.  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  were  made  separate  states,  Quebec  and  Montreal  were 
handed  over  to  the  French;  thus  the  English,  or  Upper  Canadians 
were  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  England,  except  such  as 
the  Lower  Canadians,  or  the  Americans  of  the  States,  wished  to  afford, 
and  the  records  of  the  courts  and  the  rolls  of  parliament  were  directed 
to  be  kept  in  the  French  language.  The  evil  did  not  rest  at  this 
pomt.  The  French  Canadians  were  the  most  ill-educated  of  all  the 
American  people.    Few  could  read  or  write;  they  were  idle  and 
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listless;  the^  followed  the  dictations  of  thdr  political  leaden,  or 
obeyed  the  directions  of  the  dergy,  they  never  judging  for  Qkeak- 
selves;  and  when  the  Assembly  met  on  the  17th  December,  1792, 
the  representation  having  been  based  on  population,  the  house  con- 
sisted of  thirty-five  French,  and  fifteen  English  members,  and  a 
speaker  was  elected,  who  admitted  his  entire  inability  to  express  him- 
self in  the  English  language.  This  was  the  first  false  step  taken  in 
England's  govenmient  of  Canada,  and  taken  too  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  when  Louisiana,  inhabited  by  Frenchmen,  was 
admitted  into  the  confederation  of  the  United  States,  it  was  specially 
directed  that  all  minutes  and  records  should  be  made  exclusivdy 
in  the  English  language,  the  language  of  the  States. 

The  French  party  being  thus  in  power,  they  lost  no  opportunity  of 
extending  their  influence;  this  they  were  with  great  fiusility  enabled 
to  accomplish,  through  the  agency  of  the  parliament,  in  which, 
within  a  very  short  period,  the  English  Canadians  had  but  three 
representatives.  They  attacked  the  judges,  they  insulted  the  Go- 
vernors, they  inveighed  against  the  Crown.  For  forty  years  this  state 
of  things  continued,  but  the  sole  object  of  England  seemed  to  consist 
in  an  anxiety  to  show  her  alien  subjects,  that  they,  and  not  her 
own  people,  were  the  masters  of  the  colony.  In  the  year  1832, 
every  grievance  of  which  they  could  complain  was  redressed;  but  in 
1 834,  the  Parliament  told  the  Governor,  Lord  Aylmer,  that  their 
grievances  had  increased,  and  at  that  period  conasted  of  ninety-two 
complaints,  which  they  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions  demanding 
redress.  This  document  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  and  impudent 
papers  ever  presented  to  a  Viceroy.  The  ninety-two  complaints 
were,  some  fiedse  and  some  personal,  some  praised  political  friends  in 
England,  some  abused  those  who  were  supposed  enemies,  some  re- 
peated former  complaints  which  had  been  redressed,  and  the  result 
of  all  was,  that  the  Frenchified  Canadian  Assembly  would  be  satisfied 
only  with  independence.  They  refiised  to  support  the  colonial  go- 
vernment by  a  money  vote  dll  their  demands  were  granted;  and 
Papineau  declared,  <Hhe  people  of  this  country  are  now  preparing 
themselves  for  a  future  state  of  political  existence,  which  I  tmst  will 
be  neither  a  monarchy  nor  an  aristocracy."  For  five  years  no  sup- 
plies had  been  voted;  there  was  no  power  to  make  laws,  no  means 
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of  paying  those  who  administered  the  old  ones;  schods  were  ne- 
glected; the  roads,  the  bridges,  and  the  jails  were  nnrepured;  and 
finally,  disorganization  extended  every  where,  and  ripened  at  length 
into  a  fierce,  but  nnsnccessfol  rebellion.  Tmly  has  Mr.  Haliborton 
written:— 

"  This  rebellion  had  scarcely  been  put  down,  when  Lord  Durham  was 
appointed  with  extraordinary  powers  to  complete  the  pacification. 

"  On  this  part  of  the  history  of  Canada  it  is  needless  to  dwell.  It  has 
proved  a  fidlure,  not  from  a  deficiency  of  power,  but  from  want  of  conduct, 
in  the  dictator.  Instead  of  assembling  around  him  a  council  of  the  most 
influential  and  best  informed  men  in  the  colony,  according  to  the  evident 
spirit  of  the  act,  and  his  instructions,  he  thought  proper  to  appoint  to  that 
responsible  situation  officers  attached  to  his  houshold,  or  perfect  strangers, 
with  the  magnanimous  riew,  as  he  said,  of  assuming  the  whole  responsi* 
bility  of  his  own  measures.  Bat  alas  I  that  which  is  a  mere  mistake  in  a 
statesman,  is  often  an  irretrievable  misfortune  to  a  whole  people. 

**  I  have  now  shown  that  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  it  was  governed 
by  English  laws;  that  the  royal  proclamation  invited  British  subjects  to  r^ 
move  there;  and  promised  them  the  protection  and  enjoyment  of  those 
laws ;  but  that  in  violation  of  that  promise,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  French, 
their  legal  code  was  substituted  in  their  place ;  while  an  injudicious  divi- 
sion of  the  province  was  made,  in  consequence  of  which  it  became  a  Gallic 
and  not  a  British  colony.  We  have  seen  that  by  these  means,  and  by  per* 
mitting  the  recording  language  of  their  parliament  to  be  French,  they  were 
kept  a  distinct  people,  and  that  they  always  had  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  members  of  their  own  origin  in  the  legislature,  who  were  distinguished 
by  an  anti-commercial  and  anti-British  feeling,  which  had  been  gradually 
growing  with  the  growth  of  the  country  until  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
dictate  terms  to  Qovemment.  If  this  part  of  the  review  could  be  followed 
into  detail,  it  would  be  found  that  this  feeling  was  manifested  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  constantly  resisted  local  assessments,  and  made 
commerce  bear  every  provincial  expenditure — in  the  way  they  neutralized 
the  electoral  privileges  of  the  voters  of  British  origfin — ^in  the  continuance 
of  the  oppressive  tenure  of  the  feudal  law — in  taxing  emigrants  from  the 
mother  country,  and  them  only— in  their  attempts  to  wrest  the  crown-land 
from  Government — in  their  attack  on  the  Canada  company,  and  the  intro* 
duction  of  settlers  by  them — in  their  opposition  to  a  system  of  registry — in 
their  mode  of  temporary  legislation — in  their  refusal  to  vote  supplies,  and 
in  the  whole  tenor  of  their  debates  and  votes.  It  will  be  also  found  that  the 
policy  of  every  government,  whether  Tory  or  Whig,  was  conciliatory,  and 
every  reasonable  change  required  (with  many  very  unreasonable  ones)  was 
conceded  to  them;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  an  un- 
deniable ftbct,  that  the  only  party  who  had  reason  to  complain,  were  the  in^ 
ur  ed  and  traduced  loyalists." 
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Bat  what  is  Engliflh  goverament  oow  in  Canada?  la  it  stnmger? 
Are  its  interests  more  cared  for?  Is  the  English  name  more  res- 
pected? Is  the  Goremor  in  a  more  secore  podtion,  and  hst  be 
power  to  discharge  his  dutj  for  the  adTantage  of  his  SoTereiga? 
Not  one  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affinnadre  for 
England.  The  Governor  is  deprived  of  patronage,  which  is  given 
to  the  loadest  brawler  of  the  Assembly;  his  power  of  a  veto  is 
worth  nothing.  Owing  to  "  responsible  govemment,"  if  he  do  veD 
he  gets  no  credit,  if  his  conncil  do  ill,  he  receiTes  all  the  bkmfe 
His  dntj  is  to  keep  np  a  smiling  hce^  and  a  well  filled  tables  aad  to 
sign  his  name  to  state  documents  when  desired  so  to  do  by  his 
French  Canadian  masters  in  the  Council.  The  rebels  who  fought 
hardest  against  England  have  been  petted,  and  rewards  and  pr&- 
miams  have  been  held  out  to  hmigry  agitators.  The  laws  are  no 
longer  submitted  to  England  for  approval,  and  the  present  Governor 
Is  a  well-meaning  man,  unfitted  for  his  office;  married  to  a  Froich 
Canadian,  he  always  remembers  the  deep  moral  of  Virgil^s  line, 

**  iDfelix,  qui  Don  sponiB  pracepta  furentis 
Audierit." 

But  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  ThuB  Mr.  Hali- 
burton  advises: — 

<*  It  is  clear  that  one  of  two  things  most  be  done;  either  the  former 
checks,  so  incautjpuflj  removed,  must  be  at  once  restored,  or  further  cos- 
cessions  made  to  ii}ve9t  the  different  branches  of  the  Legislature  with  inde* 
pendent  action.  ^th§r  tpo  much  has  been  done  or  too  little.  To  retrsce 
one's  steps  is  bumUiating  as  well  as  diffiquU.  The  pride  of  raao  revolts 
at  an  acknowledgment  of  error  or  ignorance;  and  power,  wbeo  ooce 
parted  with,  is  not  easily  recovered.  Progression  is  safer,  and  more  agree- 
able. To  gfive  due  weight  and  influence  to  the  Upper  House,  its  memben 
must  not  receive  their  appointment  from  a  political  leader,  but  directly 
from  the  Crown  or  from  the  people.  If  it  must  be  from  the  latter,  then 
since  they  are  to  represent  the  upper  class  of  society  in  the  province^  iet 
that  class  select  them.  Make  the  property-qualification  of  the  elector  so 
considerable,  as  to  ensure  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  judgment  in  the 
electors;  and  to  impart  character,  stability,  and  authority  to  the  members, 
let  the  property-qualification  of  the  candidate  be  still  higho'  than  that  of 
the  voter,  and  let  the  term  of  service  be  not  less  than  ten  years  at  \eut. 
Restore  to  the  Queen's  representative  some  of  bis  authority,  and  assign  to 
him  some  duties  to  perform ;  and  suffer  him  to  be  in  reality,  what  he  bow 
nominally  is,  the  Goyemor.     Such  an  arrangeiasnt  would  elevate  the 
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whole  character  of  the  Legislature,  and  acquire  for  it  the  respect  and  obe« 
dieoce  of  the  whole  people ;  thus  each  branch  of  the  profincial  ParliameBi 
would  be  independent  in  its  action.** 

With  regard  to  annexation  we  cannot  (nllj  agree  in  all  the  views 
pf  onr  author.  We  do  not  see  that  the  Canadians  have  anj  just 
grounds  of  complaint  against  England,  so  far  as  enabling  the  colony 
to  cultivate  its  resources.  The  Welland  Canal,  between  Lake  Ontario 
*  and  Lake  Erie,  has  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  £1,500,000. 
On  improving  and  constructing  canals,  from  the  upper  lakes  to  the 
Atlantic,  £3,000,000  have  been  expended,  and  thus  the  vast  extent 
of  the  St  Lawrence  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  colonists,  and  tax- 
ation is  nearly  ten  times  higher  in  the  States  than  in  Canada.  It  is 
not  the  people,  those  who  make  up  the  money-paying  population  of 
Canada,  who  wish  for  annexation.  It  is  the  loud-talking  demagogue, 
the  aspiring  lawyer,  who  may  hope  to  rise  to  a  position  in  Congress, 
if  Canada  were  incorporated  with  the  Union,  whilst  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  he  can  never  expect  to  take  his  seat  The  Roman 
Catholics,  too,  are  anxious  to  shake  off  the  rule  of  England,  and  we 
think  unwisely.  "  In  America,"  said  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of 
the  States  to  us  a  short  time  since,  "  the  Catholic  is  not  as  free  as 
in  Ireland  or  England.  If  I  walk  through  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  towns,  I  will  probably  be  called,  <  Priest,'  in  derision, 
by  the  women  and  children  passing.  The  changing  one's  religion  in 
the  States,  from  Catholic  to  Protestant,  is  often  brought  about  by  a 
desire  to  get  into  better  society.  The  Wesleyans  despise  us,  and 
the  Baptists  hate  us;  and  we  have  a  continual  struggle  with  our 
flocks  to  prevent  their  rnnning  into  all  the  follies  of  the  Democratic 
party."  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  ia  not  a  very  enticing  prospect; 
and  although  Mr.  Haliburton  seems  to  hold  the  opinion,  that  eveir- 
tnally  America  must  become  Roman  Catholic,  we  think  there  is,  for 
the  present  at  least,  a  truer  freedom  for  the  members  of  that  faith 
in  Canada  than  in  the  Union.  We  have  given  the  words  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  prelate ;  we  now  give  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Haiir 
borton — 

**  In  America  they  know  that  the  natural  course  of  events  will  ultimately 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  gorernment.    Their  language,  therefore,  la 
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more  guarded,  and  their  conduct  more  circumspect ;  but  still  no  public 
man  can  safely  resist  them.  Whatever  party  they  patronise  must  succeed ; 
and  if  that  party  expect  to  retain  office,  it  must,  as  far  as  b  compatibk 
irith  the  present  Constitution,  gratify  their  wishes.  If  there  be  any  mean- 
ing in  terms  or  definitions,  a  repuhtican  form  of  gOTemment  is  one  that  is 
built  on  the  independent  exercise  by  every  individual  of  his  own  judgment 
It  IB  obvious,  then,  that  if  the  head  of  a  Church  like  that  of  Bome,  can 
command,  on  any  popular  question,  a  million  or  two  of  votes,  a  power  \b 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  admimstration  of  the  country,  totally  at  variance 
with  its  institutions,  and  that,  as  that  power  increases;  the  chief  ecclesiastic, 
whether  he  be  a  Cardinal  or  Archbishop,  will  gradually  direct  the  aflbin  of 
the  nation.  In  the  meantime  its  fate  and  destiny,  if  not  controlled,  are  st 
least  most  materially  affected. 

"  In  the  ephemeral  experiment  now  trying  in  France,  this  power  of  the 
priesthood  has  been  already  sensibly  felt,  in  her  extraordinary  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Rome ;  by  which,  liter  founding  a  republic  at  the  expense 
of  the  blood  of  thousands  of  her  subjects,  she  exhibited  the  sincerity  of  her 
love  of  freedom  by  crushing  the  first  effort  of  the  Italians  to  follow  her 
example.  That  this  body  now  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  the  United 
States  is  most  certain ;  and  that  it  is  likely  to  increase  and  greatly  prepon- 
derate is  more  than  probable ;  to  assert  broadly,  however,  that  such  a  result 
is  inevitable,  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  presumptuous." 

We  agree  most  folly  with  the  author  in  his  estimate  of  European 
Repablics;  he  thinks  no  country  of  the  Old  World  adapted  for  such 
an  institution  as  that  on  which  America  so  prides  herself.  FraDce 
cannot  learn  common  sense — ^England  is  too  strong,  and  too  self- 
reliant;  she  can  alter  her  constitution,  she  need  never  orertom  it — 
80  great,  so  wise,  so  lime-tried,  and  so  Ume-proyed.  America  alone, 
of  all  the  universe,  could  so  long  endure  her  Republic  As  the  author 
states — 

<(  America  was  prepared  for  her  republic  from  her  earliest  childhood; 
trained,  educated  and  practised  in  democracy,  and  knew  of  nothing  else 
but  by  report.  How  widely  spread,  how  deeply  laid,  how  well  constituted, 
must  those  institutions  have  beeu,  to  have  enabled  her  to  receive  the  count- 
less thousands  of  the  lowest  refuse  of  European  ignorance  and  degradation, 
without  injury  or  danger.  But  she  had  room  for  them,  they  were  not  shut 
up  in  cities  to  engender  fears  and  fiimine ;  but  were  consigned  at  once  to 
the  canals,  railroads,  tunnels,  mines,  bridges,  and  other  public  and  private 
works,  which  engrossed  and  required  the  whole  labour  of  the  people.  V 
this  stream  of  immigration  had  been  limited  to  one  channel  it  would  have 
{lUrst  its  bounds,  and  submerged  a  whole  state.    It  was  widely  diffused  over 
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the  eotire  country,  and  was  instantly  absorbed  like  a  summer's  shower. 
England,  on  the  contrary,  is  filled  to  the  brim,  and  has  opened  every  sluice 
of  emigration  to  relieve  herself  of  her  redundant  population." 

We  trost  these  Yolnmes  may  be  read  extensively  and  thonghtfhllj. 
They  are  not  the  oatpourings  of  party,  nor  are  they  written  to  sap- 
port  a  fiiction,  or  pander  to  a  Ministry.  The  author  was,  like  many 
other  men,  a  very  sincere  admirer  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  until 
he  proved  himself  to  be  a  coward  in  politics,  and  a  charlatan  in 
statesmanship.  The  book  before  us  gires  the  Whigs  all  the  credit 
they  deserve — they  may  have  meant  well;  bat  if  the  Ganadas  shall 
be  lost  to  the  crown,  what  Minister,  though  cursed  by  all  the  rash- 
ness of  a  Russell,  will  dare  to  tell  the  nation,  *'  It  is  true  one  of  our 
best  colonies  is  taken  from  us,  but  our  dear  Lord  Grey  meant  to 
gOTcm  it  well,  and  upon  his  own  wise  principles!"  The  Cape,  in 
effect,  is  lost  to  us — Van  Diemen's  Land  is  in  something  the  same 
condition;  and  Mr.  Haliburton,  anxious  to  save  one  possession  if 
possible,  shows  us  the  true  position  of  the  Ganadas,  explains  the 
evils  of  our  colonial  system,  points  out  the  remedies  by  which  these 
evils  may  be  counteracted,  that  thus  the  rule  of  **  The  English  in 
America,"  may  be  something  better  than  a  history  of  the  blunders, 
the  follies,  and  the  ignorant  temerity  of  colonial  secretaries.  We  do 
not  expect  statesmanship  from  the  Whigs;  a  smiling  assumption  of 
it  we  look  for  from  Lord  Palmerston;  but  who  is  there  amongst  the 
whole  *'  rack"  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  with  the  slightest  daim  to 
the  title  statesman.  Five  years  ago  the  government  was  told  that 
the  Gape  would  be  lost,  or  could  be  preserved  only  by  a  ruinous  ex- 
penditure, unless  the  natives  were  driven  beyond  a  certun  district, 
one  extremity  of  which  should  be  the  Fish  River,  and  the  other  the 
Orange  River.  This  advice  was  unheeded;  the  blatant  folly  of 
Exeter  Hall  and  the  Bible  Society,  had  more  wdght  than  all 
the  experienced  teaching  of  old  colonists;  the  natives  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  around  our  settlements  for  the  conyenience  of  the 
missioners,  who  made  them  bad  savages  and  drunken  Ghristians. 
Roguery  and  debauchery  served  to  keep  the  Gafires  in  our  territory, 
and  after  years  of  labour,  we  find  our  troops  engaged  in  a  war  with 
blood-thirsty  savages;  and  all  our  statistics  prove,  that  civilization 
and  syphilis  have  advanced  with  a  melancholy  equality.       Thus 
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we  baye  saeeeeded  with  the  natives — the  boon  and  Engliah  seltlera 
we  have  alienated  fbr  ever.  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  shaken  in  its 
lojalty  likewise,  and  the  Catholic  French  Canadians  have  shown 
their  regard  Ibr  England  by  bsming  the  natknta!  flag  on  tiie  pnUic 
square  of  Montreal,  when  the  intdligence  was  received  tkat  tbe 
Qoeen  had  signed  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  BilL  By  this  same 
ImO — by  the  petulant  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell — one-third  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  have  been  goaded  into  a  i^irit  of  ieree  hatred  of 
England  and  the  Established  Church;  and  now,  with  the  bill  a  hiw, 
almost  every  provimon  has  been  broken  with  impnnity — ^the  labour 
of  a  whole  session  of  the  Engfish  parliament  famishes  a  jest  Ibr  tlie 
Papal  lackey  in  the  Fren<^-gnarded  palace  of  his  master;  tbe 
bill  is  burned  by  the  riiouting  mob  of  Cashel;  and  its  name  ranal 
excite  a  smile  amongst  the  crimson-dothed  ftmkeys  who  annonace 
the  visitors  at  the  thronged  levee  of  the  Cardinal  in  Golden  Sqnarci. 
This  is  Whig  nde!  Whig  statesman^ipl — ^ignorant,  rash,  nncoA- 
oiliating,  and  destructive— ^two  colonies  in  effect  lost — a  penal  law, 
as  it  is  considered,  enacted — ^the  agricultural  interest  half  ruined- 
two  Manchester  cotton-spinners  dictating  to  the  nation.  Rough, 
tme*hearted,  old  Samuel  Johnson  was  right — **  Sir,  the  devil  was 
the  first  Whig!" 


Abt.  IL— MARIA      EDGEWORTH. 

Memoirs — Essays — Tales — Novds, 

Instances  are  not  wanting  wherein  we  observe  the  glory  of  one 
family  to  have  been  illustrated  by  numerous  scions,  and  transmitted 
from  sire  to  son  like  a  heritable  thing.  During  three  generatioas, 
and  in  many  persons,  fair  FkHreoce  beheld  her  Medici  asGoodaat, 
and,  from  Goamio  to  LeO|  saw  the  statesmen  and  popes  of  her  time 
stand  *<  hand-in-band  together,"  linked  by  a  double  bond— 4he  tie 
of  blood  and  the  communion  of  fiime.  The  Pitts  and  Rnssdls  of 
Enghind,  the  Guises  of  France,  the  Rothschilds  of  all  lands,  cannot 
escape  our  memoiy  in  illustration  of  this  topic.  Even  in  the  ii 
stance  of  those  who  have  adueved  a  restrictedly  individual 
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iion,  reaemblances  and  analogies  between  tbeir  duuracteiB  and  for- 
tunes* and  those  of  their  kindred,  are  the  delist  of  the  biographer 
and  historian.  The  sources  of  the  Kile  do  not  possess  a  greater 
interest  for  the  geographical  stndenty  than  do  the  foantains  of  genius 
for  him  who  byes  to  explore  and  to  map  the  recesses  of  the  mind  of 
man.  Do  we  not  know  that,  long  before  the  great  Mirabean  be- 
came the  orator — ^we  might  rather  say  the  prophet — of  the  French 
revolntion,  the  fiery  and  eccentric  race  firom  which  he  spnmg,  had 
given,  through  many  generations,  snocessive  proofe  of  that  clear  in- 
sight and  impnlsiye  energy,  though  exercised  upon  a  minor  scale, 
and  convenant  about  less  remarkable  CTents,  which  made  their  de* 
acendant  the  great  maa  of  a  great  time—a  crowd-compeller,  at  a 
period  when  a  crowd  that  embraced  a  people  convnlaed  and  changed 
all  Enrc^?  Do  we  not  know  that,  long  bef<Hre  Byron  "  awoke  one 
monung  and  foand  himself  famoos,"  the  fiimily  of  which  he  was  a 
scion  had  <*  frighted  the  isle  from  its  propriety,"  by  the  wayward- 
ness of  will  and  morbidseas  of  feeling,  which,  mixed  with  the  richer 
yeast  of  genius,  gave  Manfred  and  ChUde  Harold  to  the  worid 
of  poetry  7  Then,  there  are  the  Keekers,  the  financier  of  the  Revo- 
lotion,  and  the  anihoress  of  C<mnnt — the  Edgeworths  of  France. 
The  Edgeworths  of  Ireland — the  Edgeworths  proper^  if  we  may 
borrow  a  word  from  geography — are  oar  theme.  They  exemplify, 
nnder  Irish  names,  and  on  this  Irish  soil,  that  distribntive  and  he* 
ritable  distinction  which  attracted  omr  nodes  in  the  instance  of 
foeign  £imilies  above  mentioned.  Maria  Edgeworth  was  not  alone 
of  all  her  race.  If  Lovell  Edgeworth's  greatest  boast  might  well 
have  been  that  he  was  Maria's  fiither,  she,  in  tnm,  had  she  been 
less  gifted  than  she  reaUy  was,  might  have  fovnd  support  for  her 
less  brilliant  reputation  in  her  claim  to  the  title  of  Lovell  Edge- 
worth's  daughter.  Whatever  inscription  marks  the  grave  of  their 
mortal  remains,  for  both,  in  the  mausoleum  of  fame,  one  epitaph 
suffices — ^  Here  rest  the  Father  cmd  Daughter J^  To  two  works 
that  bear  the  name  of  Edgeworth — Practical  Education  and  the 
Eseajf  on  Irish  Bulle — ^both  Maria  and  her  father  contributed 
their  respective  shares ;  and  many  of  these  graceful  prodncti<ms  in 
which  he  had  no  active  share,  and  of  which  she  can  claim  the  whole 
merit,  were  the  objects  of  bis  care  and  criticism*     Her  fame  owes 
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80  much  to  the  careM  culture  of  her  understanding  in  youth,  ander 
the  immediate  direction  of  her  father — a  cnltnre  not  discontinued 
even  when«sbe  reached  the  years  of  womanhood — that  some  aooount 
of  the  life  of  a  parent  Jitied  to  educate  a  woman  of  genius — surely  a 
character  of  the  rarest  stamp — must  prove  in  some  degree  interest- 
ing, if  not  wholly  instructive.  Of  the  very  Memoirs  of  Lovell  Edge- 
worth's  life,  one  volume  is  the  work  of  his  own  pen,  and  the  otiier 
of  Maria's;  ^nd  these  we  shall  notice  in  their  proper  place. 

Nor  has  the  name  of  Edgeworth  been  spoken  but  in  one  tongue — 
known  but  in  one  land:  it  was  familiar  to  French  ears  in  the  last 
century — ^blessed  by  the  poor,  revered  by  the  penitent,  invoked  by 
royal  agony,  honored  by  royal  gratitude,  and  only  not  written  down 
in  the  blood-stained  annals  of  the  martyrs,  since  Providence  resored 
the  saint  for  a  renewed  apostleship  and  a  riper  day.  From  die 
<<  Memoirs  of  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,"  edited  by  G.  C.  Sneyd  Edge- 
worth,  it  appears,  that  the  parents  of  Heniy  Essex  Edgewortli,  con- 
verts themselves  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  educated  their  chfld  in 
that  communion ;  and  he  finally  embraced  the  priesthood  in  France, 
to  which  country  his  father  and  mother  had  emigrated.  In  process 
of  time  he  came  to  be  known  as  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  de  Ilrmont. 
This  title,  which  he  took  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  ideas  of 
the  *'  ancien  regime  "  in  France,  was  derived  firom  a  portion  of  the 
fitmily  estates  in  Ireland,  called  Fauymount,  corrupted  into  Fir- 
mount.  The  fame  of  his  piety  and  virtue,  at  first  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  at  length  reached  the  throne 
itself,  like  the  *'  odour  of  sacrifice,"  which  ascends  firom  the  plun, 
and  is  wafted  to  high  places.  It  passed  the  channel,  and  was  joy- 
fully recognised  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 

The  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland  ofiered  him  a 
bishopric  in  his  native  country,  but  '*  the  urgent  entreaties  of  those  who 
were  under  his  care  determined  him  not  to  abandon  his  charge,  or 
change  his  humble  situation  for  any  dignities  or  temporal  advantages 
that  could  be  proposed  to  him."  He  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  in 
the  French  capital ;  **  and,"  says  the  Abbe  de  Bouvens,  in  the  funeral 
sermon  on  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  '*  this  evangelical  man  was  often  seen 
with  a  countenance  radiant  with  joy,  surrounded  by  the  poor,  and  by 
the  lower  orders  of  workmen  in  PariSy  leading  them  to  his  tribunal  ot 
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peace.''  He  was  at  length  selected  as  spiritoal  adviser  and  confessor 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  king,  and  became 
esteemed  by  all  the  rojal  family.  Though  nnambitioos  of  making 
proselytes,  '^  so  great  was  the  fascination  of  his  manners,  that  their 
influence  alone  convinced  those  who  were  too  weak  to  examine  for 
themselves  that  his  religious  tenets  were  well  founded.  It  happened 
that  an  American  gentleman,  in  the  suite  of  La  Fayette,  spent  a  day 
in  the  society  of  the  Abbe  Edgeworth.  He  was  so  struck  by  his 
manners,  and  the  excellence  of  his  sentiments  on  every  subject  upon 
which  he  conversed,  that  he  declared  he  would  adopt  the  Abbe  de 
Firmont's  religion,  as  he  was  convinced  from  hb  serenity  that  it 
must  be  the  best  *  *  He  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  fiuth,  took 
orders,  returned  to  America,  and  became  a  zealous  controvermal  writer." 

The  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  Revolution  "  horrors."  The 
Abbe  Edgeworth  was  not  exempt  from  those  sufferings  to  which  all 
of  his  creed  and  dass  were,  at  that  period,  doomed  in  France.*  In- 
stinctively the  Jacobins  felt  conscious  that  the  Gross  could  never 
make  a  fitting  flag-staff  for  the  Tricolor,  and  they  warred  against  it 
accordingly.  The  clergy  were  proscribed,  and  the  Abbe  Edgeworth 
shared  the  sufferings  of  hb  brethren.  He  was  called  from  hb  ob- 
scurity to  adminbter  to  Loub  the  Sixteenth  the  last  consolations  of 
religion — obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity — fulfilled  his  duty,  de- 
spite of  difficulty  and  danger,  with  zeal  and  courage,  and  never  left 
the  hapless  king  till  the  latter  expired  beneath  the  fatal  knife,  f 

In  the  annab  of  hbtory,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  noted  a 
few  sayings,  of  *<  just  pith  and  moment,"  to  which  the  actors  on  the 
world's  stage,  have,  from  time  to  time,  given  utterance,  and  the 
nature  of  which  it  is,  to  embody  in  a  few  brief  words  a  meaning 
more  pregnant  than  the  boasted  apothegms  of  philosophers,  an  elo- 
quence more  thrilling  than  the  periods  of  orators.  **  Fear  not,"  cried 
the  Roman  to  the  trembling  sailor,  in  the  storm,  "  you  carry  Ossar 
and  hb  fortunes  I"  ^Et  tu  Brute /^  will  ring  in  the  ears  of  all  time, 
as  it  did  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  pillar,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Posterity  will  repeat  ^'  Up,  guards,  and  at  them  I"  when  antiquarians 
dbpute  of  the  spot  where  the  words  were  uttered.  That  great  cry 
of  Wolse/s — <*  Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I 


*  See  Barroers  Bhtorj  of  the  Clergy  during  the  French  Revolution, 
London.  17d8. 
t  See  Cirljle's  French  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  132,  138. 
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served  ny  king,  he  would  not  baye  abandooed  me  in  mj  grey 
has  been  repeated  many  times,  and  ha  memcMy  will  not  pass  ftwaj. 
To  the  nmnber  of  those  anpremeditaled  sayings— a  few  of  wfakli  we 
have  jost  quoted,  and  whose  nature  is  to  present  in  the  narroweet 
oompass  the  very  cream  and  ;nth  of  drenmstanee,  of  feeling,  or  of 
experience — ^the  Abbe  Edgeworth  has  added  one,  and  that  one  qb- 
surpassed  for  appropiiate  tmthfofaiesB  and  thriDing  doquence.  As 
the  fatal  axe  fell,  and  the  blood  streamed  from  the  severed  head  «f 
the  French  King,  the  eourageeus  priest  exchumed — ^  FUsdeSahU^ 
LouUf  mofUez  au  oeU/  '^ 

The  Abbe  finally  e8Ci^)ed  to  En^nd,  ^<  where,"  says  has  bio- 
grapher, **  he  received  msxka  of  high  respect  and  of  the  kmdest  at- 
tention from  persons  of  the  most  distingnished  diaracter  in  England; 
and  from  all  classes  he  had  proof  of  the  good  and  generous  feding  of 
the  British  puMic''  Mr.  Pitt  induced  George  IIL  to  settle  a  painon 
on  the  Abbe,  but  he  dedmed  the  proffered  service.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  almonwto  Loms  the  Eighteenth.  His  death  wa^ 
worthy  of  his  lifb : — 

"  Id  the  spring  of  the  year  1807,  the  power  of  the  usurper  barizig  in- 
creased  with  rapidity,  Bonaparte  directed  the  arms  of  France  against  the 
dominions  of  Russia.  During  the  course  of  this  war,  it  happened  that  somie 
French  soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  sent  to  MittoD. 
Though  they  bad  borne  arms  against  the  House  of  Bourbon,  yet,  in  tbe 
true  spirit  of  Christian  forgiyeness,  their  errors  were  forgotten  by  Louis 
the  Eighteenth.  The  Abbe  Edgeworth  went,  with  his  Majesty's  permis- 
sion, to  attend  them,  to  gire  them  all  the  comforts  which  humanity  could 
procure,  and  all  the  consolations  which  religion  could  bestow.  A  conta- 
gious fever  raged  amongst  these  prisoners,  but  the  venerable  Abbe  pefse- 
vered  in  his  risits,  nor  would  be  abandon  those  who  had  no  earthly  hope 
but  in  him.  Day  and  night  he  continued  his  attendance,  assisted  by  his 
fsdthful  servant,  Bousset,  who  emulated  the  virtues  of  his  master.  The 
Abbe  caught  the  fever.  When  the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  heard 
that  he  was  taken  ill,  she  declared  that  she  would  go  immediately  and  aee 
this  friend  of  her  family.  8be  attended  tbe  death-bed  of  the  Abbe,  admin- 
istered medicine  to  him  with  her  own  hands,  and  received  his  dying  breath. 
The  court  of  Louis  went  into  mourning,  and  Essex  Edgeworth's  epitaph 
was  written  by  the  king  himself.*' 

*  *'  Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven  I'*  Smnt  Louis  was  the  ninth 
king  of  that  name  who  reigned  in  France,  and  was  an  ancestor  of  Louis  the 
Sizteaitb.  He  flourished  in  tbe  13th  century,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  virtuous  princes  who  have  ever  swayed  the  sceptre.  He  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth. 
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It  was  in  Latin,  noreanwe  perodve  tbat  itomerita  sdarinaaj  way 
above  the  usnal  tomlnstone  style.  Be  that  aa  it  may,  tiie  true  epi- 
taph of  the  Jiish  priest  is  written  on  the  heart  of  poBterity,  in  the 
words  of  that  sublime  apostrophe  which  he  hiniself  pronoaneedfrem; 
that  awful  rostmm,  the  scafibld  of  the  guillotine— <*  FHa  de  J^tmt* 
Louis,  monUz  au  ceUP* 

The  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovdl  Edgeworth,  the  father  of  the 
aothoress,  ^ve  us  to  understand,  that  the  Edgeworths,  as  the  name 
implies,  were  of  English  origin,  and  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  rdgn  of 
Elizabeth.  One  of  the  famiiy  was  Bishop  of  Down  and  Gonoor,  in 
1593.  From  the  bishop's  brother  Richard  Loyell  Edgeworth  was 
lineally  descended.    In  the  time  of  Gharies  the  First — 

*'  Captain  John  Edgeworth  manied  an  English  lady,  and  hrongfat  her  to 
his  castle  of  Cnuiallagh,  in  the  county  of  Longford.  Be  had  by  her  one 
son.  Before  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  in  1641,  Captain  Edgeworth, 
not  aware  of  the  immediate  danger,  left  his  wife  and  infant  in  the  Castle  of 
Cranallagh,  while  he  was  summoned  to  a  distance  by  some  military  duty. 
During  his  absence  the  rebels  rose,  attacked  the  castle,  set  fire  to  it  at 
night,  and  dragged  the  lady  out,  literally  naked.  She  escaped  from  their 
hands,  and  hid  herself  under  a  furse  bush  till  they  bad  dispersed.  The 
rebels  plundered  the  castle  completely,  but  they  were  persuaded  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  from  reverence  to  the  picture  of  Jane  EdgewMlh,  which 
was  painted  on  the  wainscot,  with  a  cross  hanging  from  her  neck,  and  a 
rosary  in  her  hands.  This  lady,  being  a  Catholic,  and  having  founded  a 
religious  house  in  Dublin,  was  considered  a  saint.  The  only  son  of  Captain 
Edgeworth  was  then  an  infrnt,  lying  in  his  cradle.  One  of  the  rebeb 
seized  the  child  by  the  leg,  and  was  in  the  act  of  swinging  him  round  to 
dash  his  brains  out  against  the  castle  wall,  when  an  Irish  senrant  of  the 
lowest  order  stopped  his  hand,  claiming  the  right  of  killing  the  little  heretic 
himself,  and  swearing  that  a  sudden  death  would  be  too  good  for  him — that 
he  would  plunge  him  up  to  the  throat  in  a  bog-hole,  and  leare  him  for  the 
crows  to  pick  his  eyes  out.  Snatching  the  child  from  his  comrade,  he  ran 
off  with  it  to  a  neighbouring  bog,  and  thrust  it  into  the  mud ;  but,  when 
the  rebels  had  retired,  this  man,  who  had  only  pretended  to  join  them,  went 
back  to  the  bog  for  the  boy,  preserved  his  life,  and,  hiding  him  in  a  pannier 
under  eggs  and  chickens,  carried  him  actually  through  the  midst  of  the 
rebel  camp  safely  to  Dublin.  Tbis  futhful  servant's  name  was  Brian 
Faorrel.  His  last  descendant  died  within  my  memory,  after  haring  lived, 
and  been  supported  always,  under  my  frither's  protection." 

His  wife  dying,  Captain  Edgeworth  married  a  widow  Bridgman^ 
who  had  a  daughter  by  her  previous  marriage ;  and  this  daughter. 
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and  the  son  whose  life  was  so  providentianj  saved,  as  above  namted, 
in  time  came  to  be  joined  in  wedlock.  The  young  ladj  was  heiras 
to  her  father,  bat  her  mother  was  averse  to  the  match  projected  bj 
the  yonng  people.  An  elopement  was  agreed  upon.  The  law,  how- 
ever, forbade  joang  gentlemen  to  ron  awaj  with  young  ladies;  and, 
with  that  respect  for  the  law  which  has  at  all  times  characterised  the 
Irish,  young  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Bridgman  submitted  to  their  fite, 
and  loyally  arranged,  that,  as  he  could  not  run  away  with  her,  she 
should  run  away  with  him.  "The  young  lady  took  her  lover  to 
church  behind  her  on  horseback,''  reversing  the  nsual  order  "inatch 
case  made  and  provided."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  abducted 
youth  interrupted  the  marriage  ceremony  by  any  hysterical  exhi- 
bition; the  narrative  is  simply  to  the  effect  that  **  their  first  aon, 
Frauds,  was  bom  before  the  united  ages  of  his  father  and  motbff 
amounted  to  thirty-one  years.  If  they  began  the  world  more  Hiber- 
ntoo,  not  less  so  did  they  progress — 

<«  After  the  death  of  Captain  Edgeworth  aod  his  wife,  which  happened 
before  this  young  couple  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  young  Edge- 
worth  took  possession  of  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland,  and  of  an  otate 
in  Lincolnshire  which  came  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife ;  he  had  also  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  her  fortune.  But  they  were  extravagant,  asd 
quite  ignorant  of  the  management  of  money.  Upon  an  excursion  to  Eng- 
land, they  mortgaged  their  estate  in  Lancashire,  and  carried  the  mooe^  to 
London,  which  they  hept  in  a  itocking^  on  the  top  of  their  bed.  To  tms 
stocking  both  wife  and  husband  had  free  access,  and  of  course  its  conteoU 
soon  began  to  be  very  low.  The  young  man  was  handsome,  and  fond  of 
dress.  At  one  time,  when  he  had  completely  run  out  all  his  cash,  heactuall; 
sold  the  ground  plot  of  a  house  in  Dublin,  to  purchase  a  high-crowned  hit 
and  feathers,  which  were  then  the  mode.  He  lived  in  high  company » 
London,  and  at  court.  Upon  some  occasion,  King  Charles  the  Second 
insisted  upon  knighting  him.  His  lady  was  presented  at  court,  where  she 
was  so  much  taken  notice  of  by  the  gallant  monarch,  that  she  thought  it 
proper  to  intimate  to  her  husband  that  she  did  not  wish  to  go  to  court  a 
second  time ;  nor  did  she  ever  after  appear  there,  though  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty.  She  returned  to  Ireland.  In  this  lady's  character  there 
was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness.  She  was  coura- 
geous beyond  the  limits  of  her  sex  in  real  danger,  and  yet  afraid  of  iniagi* 
nary  beings.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  she  believod  m 
foiries.  Of  her  courage  and  presence  of  mind  I  will  now  give  an  instance. 
While  she  was  living  at  Lissard,  slie  was  obliged,  on  some  sudden  aUnn*  to 
go  at  night  to  a  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house,  for  some  gunpowder  which 
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was  kept  there  in  a  barrel.  She  was  followed  up  stairs  by  an  ignorant  ser- 
vant girl,  who  carried  a  bit  of  candle,  without  a  candlestick,  between  her 
fingers.  When  Lady  Edgeworth  had  taken  what  gunpowder  she  wanted, 
had  locked  the  door,  and  was  half-way  down  stairs  again,  she  observed  that 
the  girl  had  not  her  candle ;  and  being  asked  what  she  had  done  with  it,  the 
girl  answered,  that  she  had  left  it  stuck  in  *  the  barrel  of  htack  aaii  /'  Lady 
Edgeworth  bade  her  stand  still,  and  instantly  returned  by  herself  to  the 
room  where  the  gunpowder  was,  found  the  candle  as  the  girl  had  described, 
put  her  hand  carefully  underneath  it,  carried  it  safely  out,  and  when  she  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  thanked  God  for  her 
deliverance." 

Her  son,  Francis  Edgeworth,  raised  a  regiment  for  King  Wil- 
liam, and  snch  was  the  zeal  of  his  loyalty,  and  fervor  of  his  sec- 
tarian sentiments,  that  he  obtuned  the  nickname  of  Protestant 
FranJL     He  was  otherwise  notorious,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and  gaiety,  fond  of  his  profession,  quite  a 
soldier,  totally  regardless  of  money,  and  was  involved  in  difficulties  by  his 
taste  for  play.  One  night,  after  having  lost  all  the  money  he  could  com- 
mand, he  staked  his  wife's  diamond  ear-rings,  and  went  into  an  adjoining 
room,  where  she  was  sitting  in  company,  to  ask  her  to  lend  them  to  him. 
She  took  them  from  her  ears,  and  gave  Uiem  to  him,  saying  that  she  knew 
for  what  purpose  he  wanted  them,  and  that  he  was  welcome  to  them.  They 
were  staked,  and  he  won  back  all  he  had  lost  that  night.  In  the  warmth  of 
his  gratitude  to  his  wife,  he,  at  her  desire,  took  an  oath  that  he  would  never 
more  play  at  any  game  with  carde  or  dice.  Some  time  after  he  was  found 
drawing  etrawaout  of  a  hay-ricky  and  betting  ttnth  a  friend  upon  wMeh  should 
be  the  hngett  r 

Richard  Loysll  Edgewobth  was  bom  in  1744.  His  birth  was, 
in  one  sense,  an  affliction  to  his  mother.  Her  sad  fate  is  briefly 
told  by  her  son.  Dnring  her  confinement,  "  she  lost  the  use  of  her 
right  side — a  misfortune  the  more  severely  felt  by  her,  as  she  had 
been  a  remarkably  active  person.  From  a  sprightly  young  woman, 
who  danced  and  rode  remarkably  well,  she,  in  one  hour,  became  a 
cripple  for  life.^'  While  yet  very  young,  his  mother  sought  to  im- 
plant principles  of  right  conduct  in  his  tender  mind.     He  says — 

'*  She  began  to  point  out  to  me  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  persons 
whom  we  accidentally  saw,  or  with  whom  we  were  connected.  One  of  our 
relations,  a  remarkably  handsome  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  came  one 
day  to  dine  with  us,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  manners  of 
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this  young  man.  My  mother  told  me  that  he  had  received  no  education, 
that  he  was  a  hard  drinker,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  handsome  af>pcar- 
anoe,  he  would  be  good  for  nothing.  Her  prediction  was  soon  Tcrified- 
He  married  a  woman  of  inferior  station,  when  he  was  scarcely  twenty.  His 
wife's  numerous  fhmily  and  relations— father,  brothers,  and  cousins — ^vere 
taken  into  his  house.  They  appeared  in  public  in  a  handsome  coadi,  with 
four  grey  horses-^tbe  men  dressed  in  laced  clothes,  in  the  fashion  of  those 
days ;  and  his  wife's  relations  lived  luxuriously  at  hia  house,  for  three  or 
four  years.  In  that  period  they  dissipated  the  fee-simple  of  £1,200  a-yeair, 
which,  fifty  years  ago  (t.e.  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centmy)*  was 
equal  at  least  to  £3,000  of  our  present  money.  The  quantity  of  doret 
which  those  parasites  swallowed  was  so  extraordinary,  that  when  the  ac- 
counts of  this  foolish  youth  came  before  the  Chancellor,  his  lordship  re- 
marked, that  had  the  young  gentleman's  coach  horses  drunk  claret,  so  much 
as  had  been  charged  could  not  have  been  consumed.  He  had,  for  some 
time,  partaken  of  the  good  cheer  in  his  own  house,  but  disease,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  want  of  relish  for  jovial  companions,  soon  confined  him  to  his 
own  apartment,  which  happened  to  be  over  the  dining-parlour,  where  lie 
heard  the  merriment  below.  In  this  solitary  situation,  a  basin  of  bread  and 
milk  was  one  day  brought  to  him,  in  which  he  observed  on  vnusual  qmantitf 
of  hardy  black  crusts  of  bread.  He  objected  to  them,  and,  on  enquiry,  was 
told,  that  they  were  the  refuse  crusts  that  had  been  cut  from  a  loaf  of  whi^ 
a  pudding  had  been  made  for  dinner.  This  instance  of  neglect  and  ingrati- 
tude stung  him  to  the  quick.  He  threw  the  basin  from  him,  and  exclaimed, 
*  I  deserve  it.'  To  be  denied  a  crumb  of  bread  in  his  own  house,  where  his 
wife's  whole  family  were  at  that  instant  rioting  at  hb  expense,  '  quite  con- 
quered ttim.*  He  never  held  his  head  up  afterwards,  but  in  a  few  months 
died,  leaving  a  large  family,  totally  unprovided,  to  the  guidance  of  a  mother 
who  kept  them  destitute  of  every  sort  of  instruction.  When  the  affairs  of 
my  relation  were,  at  his  death,  the  subject  of  conversation,  my  mother  ob- 
served to  me,  that  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes  was  an  easiness  of  temper, 
that  led  him  to  yield  to  every  creature  who  attempted  to  persuade 
him." 

The  reader  will  recognize  in  the  story  of  this  ill-fated  jodng  man 
many  features — especially  the  *^  easiness  of  temper^' — ^which  will 
remind  him  of  Sir  Condy^  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  celebrated  tale, 
Casde  R(tck'rent.  While  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  was  yet  very 
young,  an  accidental  acquaintance  formed  by  his  mother  with  a  Mr. 
Deane,  gave  a  bent  to  his  genius,  and  directed  his  tastes  in  a  course 
to  which  they  ever  after  fondly  clung.  Mr.  Deane  was  a  scientific 
gentleman,  and  made  some  electrical  experiments  on  poor  Mis. 
Edgeworth's  palsied  limb,  of  which  she  had  never  had  the  use  since 
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young  Edgeworth's  birth.  Dming  the  experiments,  the  boy's  acute- 
ness  and  observation  attracted  Deane's  attention,  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence admitted  to  the  philosopher's  study  and  laboratory,  in 
which  he  was  then  at  work  on  an  orrery,  afterwards  presented  by 
him  to  the  University  of  Dublin.  He  initiated  the  mind  of  the 
child  in  several  mechanical  experiments  of  a  nature  more  or  less 
simple. 

*'  The  apartment  and  its  contents  are  now  present  to  my  memory,  though 
it  is  near  sixty  years  since  I  was  there.  Mr.  Deane  bestowed  praise  upon 
my  attention,  and  upon  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  my  intelligence ;  so  that 
from  the  pleasure  I  received,  and  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  that 
morning,  /  became  irrevocably  a  mechanic.  These  are  circumstances  in 
themselves  so  trifling,  that  I  should  not  think  of  relating  them,  were  it  not 
to  show,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  truth  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  as- 
serted, thai  what  is  usually  called  in  children  a  geniua  for  any  particular  art 
or  science,  is  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  some  circumstance  that  makes  an 
earhf  impression,  either  from  a  ntrong  association  of  pleasure  or  pain.'* 

He  was  sent  to  school  to  England,  but  was  subsequently  removed 
to  his  native  country,  and  placed  under  Irish  care.  The  Latin 
grammar  he  had  previously  and  early  been  instructed  in  by  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Hughes,  the  preceptor  of  Groldsmith,  commemorated 
by  the  poet  in  the  well-known  lines : 

"  A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view — 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew." 

He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  before  he  was  seventeen  years  Of 
age,  but  his  father  removed  him  to  Oxford,  and  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  a  Mr.  Elers,  an  old  friend  of  the  elder  Edgeworth.  This  gen- 
tleman, in  his  earlier  years  a  successful  practitioner  at  the  bar,  com- 
menced his  misfortunes  by — marrying  an  heiress  I  His  father-in-law 
induced  him  to  become  a  country-gentleman,  but  poor  Mr.  Elers  was 
more  skilful  in  the  conveyance  of  acres  than  in  the  management  of 
them ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  he  found  himself  in  distress,  without  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  extravagance.  When  the  elder  Edgeworth  proposed 
the  reception  of  his  son  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Elers,  the  latter  gen- 
tleman replied,  '<  that  considering  the  disposition  of  which  young 
Edgeworth  had  been  described^  he  thought  it  right  to  represent  that 
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he  bad  seyeral  dan^ters  grown,  and  grovring  op,  who,  as  the  woild 
sud,  were  pretty  girls,  but  to  whom  he  could  not  j<Mn  fortones  tliai 
could  make  them  suitable  matches  for  Mr.  Edgeworth's  soil"  Not- 
withstandmg  this  honorable  warning,  old  Edgeworth  persevered  in 
his  plan,  and  the  result  was  snch  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Yonng  Edgeworth  ran  away  with  one  of  the  **  several  daughters^ 
who,  as  the  world  said,  were  pretty  girls,"  and  was  a  fiither  before 
he  was  twenty.  The  elder  Edgeworth,  after  haying,  as  we  have 
seen,  wilfolly  exposed  his  son  to  danger,  of  coarse  bnrst  out  into  the 
conventional  rage  which  we  not  seldom  see  exemplified  on  the  stage 
of  onr  day,  in  the  person  of  a  choleric  old  gentleman,  in  powdered 
hair,  a  court  dress,  and  shoe-buckles,  whose  ocwstant  oocupaticm  is 
to  afford  his  hdr  ev^  opportunity  for  getting  effectually  dlsnheri- 
ted,  does  disinherit  him  accordingly,  and  winds  up  with,  **  Damme, 
Tom,  I  forgive  yon,  my  boy — and  a  fine  woman,  too,  begad — ^hey, 
you  dog,  youl"  The  usual  rain-storm  which  precedes  the  fiiU  of  the 
curtam,  reconciled  young  Edgeworth  to  his  £&ther.  ''  Rainrstorm/^ 
exclaims  the  reader.  Even  so,  thou  who  art  by  courtesy  termed 
courteous.  <*  My  kind  sister,"  says  Edgeworth,  **  who  was  a  fit- 
vorite  with  my  Neither,  used  all  her  influence  in  my  favor.  B^  her 
tears  and  suppUoatUms^  she  obtained  for  me  bis  forgiveness." 

On  his  arrival  in  Ireland  with  his  wife,  his  mother  was  on  her 
death-bed.  She  called  him  to  her  side,  and  bequeathed  to  him  that 
advice  recorded  in  Vivian  as  given  under  similar  circumstances — 
«  My  son,  learn  how  to  say  no."  She  was  a  woman  of  cultivated 
nund,  and  worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  Maria  Edgeworth's  father. 
We  shall  bear  her  son^s  testimony — 

"  At  a  time  when  SteOa  and  Mn,  Delanjf  were  looked  up  to  aa  peraona  of 
a  different  clasa  from  the  ladies  who  were  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the 
best  circles  in  Ireland,  my  mother  had  stored  her  mind  with  more  Uteraimre^ 
than  she  ever  allowed  to  appear  in  common  conversaiion.  In  her  own  family, 
domestic  order,  decent  economy,  and  plenty  were  combined ;  and  to  the 
education  of  her  children  her  whole  mind  was  bent  from  every  orduuny  oocupa- 
tionr 

Herein  do  we  not  plainly  behold  the  early  dawn  that  heralded  the 
glorious  day  of  Maria  Edgeworth's  fame?     That  we  live  before  we 
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are  bom,  is  an  assertion  less  akin  to  a  boll  than  to  a  fact  Oar  dis- 
positions and  oor  talents  have  had  a  silent  growth  in  times  gone  bj, 
and  in  other  hearts  and  heads  than  oor  own;  and  the  tendencies  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  as  so  vitallj  inflnence  our  dispositions^ 
that  we  recognize  these  two  classes  of  mental  manifestation,  thos 
illastrated  in  difierent  indiyidaals,  as  bat  component  links  of  an  on- 
broken  chain  of  destiny.  From  that  death-bed  of  Mrs,  EdgeworOCa 
to  her  grand-dangher  McoMs^  is  for  as  but  a  step.  Their  spirits 
were  akin,  and  a  whole  centary  cannot  keep  them  asnnder.  Bat 
for  the  character  of  the  age  in  Ireland  wherein  she  lired,  which  was 
nnfavorable  to  female  coltore — **  a  time  when  Stdla  and  Mrs.  De- 
lany  were  looked  ap  to  as  persons  of  a  different  dass  from  the  ladies 
who  were  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the  best  circles  in  Ireland  ** — 
Mrs,  Edgeworlh  might  have  been  a  Maria  in  the  eighteenth  centary. 
Had  she  lived  at  a  later  date,  when  drcamstances  more  fiivorable  to 
female  progress  existed,  we  cannot  see  bat  that  she  might  have 
changed  phices  with  the  gifted  aathoress  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
always  barrin'  that  a  woman  can't  be  her  own  grand-daughter, 
whispers  honest  Thady  in  our  ear.*  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  can 
venture  to  assert  that  in  that  death-bed,  in  the  year  1764,  we  see 
bom  a  better  hope  for  the  future.  The  phoenix  re- appears  in  Marieu 
Before  the  date  we  have  just  referred  to,  the  Edgeworths  were  only 
remarkable  for  escaping  getting  their  bnuns  knocked  out  (if  they 
had  any)  by  '*  wilde  Irishe'' — ^for  running  away  with,  and  being  run 
away  with  by,  heiresses — for  selling  out  ground  plots  of  houses, 
wherewith  to  buy  high-crowned  hats  and  feathers,  *' which  were 
then  the  mode'' — ^for  raidng  re^ments  for  King  William,  to  win  an 
honorable  title,  such  as  "  Protestant  Frank?'* — for  drawing  straws 
out  of  a  hay-rick,  betting  which  should  be  longest  (having  taken  an 
oath  against  all  manner  of  cftce  and  cards) — for  teaching  clowns  how 
to  drink  claret,  and  being  instmcted  in  turn  by  the  grateful  graduates 
how  to  live  on  *<  refuse  crusts."  Nor  should  we  have  printed  at 
length  the  extracts  to  such  effect  from  the  family  annals,  were  it  not 
that  they  afford  such  interesting  pictures  of  manners  which  hare 


*  Vide  Qude  Rack-rent.    Honest  Thadv  is  the  supposed  narrator  of  that 
story.     See  the  original  for  fuller  particulars  of  this  worthy. 
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disappeared,  and  were  it  not  for  the  opportunity  thus  affoided  to 
contrast  the  foK-himteca  and  papist^-hnnters  of  the  ^  dark  ages,"  in 
Ireland,  with  the  better  Edgeworths  of  a  better  time.  With  the 
mother  of  ^chard  Lovell  Edgeworth  we  see  a  new  era  commenoe. 
She  was  the  foundress  of  the  family. 

**  Incapacitated  by  disease  from  any  other  enjoyment,  she  was  enabled  to 
lull  the  sense  of  pain  by  the  charms  of  literature.  Besides  fortitude*  ex- 
emplary  piety,  an  excellent  understanding,  and  much  decbion  of  charactert 
she  had  the  most  generous  disposition  that  I  ever  met  with.'*  [It  is  her 
son  that  speaks.]  *'  Above  all,  she  could  forgive,  and  sometimes  even  for- 
get, injuries.  In  her  own  family,  domestic  order,  decent  economy,  and 
plenty  were  combined  ;  and  to  the  education  of  her  children  her  whoie  mind 
woe  bent  from  every  other  occupation,'  To  the  influence  of  her  instructions 
and  authority,  I  owe  the  happiness  of  my  life." 

And  to  the  same  influence,  we  may  safely  add,  did  her  celebrated 
grand-daughter  primarily  owe  *'  the  happiness  of  her  own  life,*'  and 
Ireland  a  brilliant  addition  to  its  national  literature. 

Soon  after  his  mother's  death,  young  Edgeworth  entered  at  the 
Temple,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delayal,  a 
man  of  wit  and  fashion,  who  culminated  early  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  He  possessed  considerable  talents;  but  levity  and 
dissipation  distracted  a  mind  fitted  for  better  things,  and  the  world 
lost  an  ambitious  man  in  a  rake.  His  acquaintance  introduced 
young  Edgeworth  to  "  the  great  world."  The  following  account  of 
a  Joseph  Ady^  in  high  life,  we  have  compressed  from  Edgeworth*s 
narration.  It  throws  a  strange  light  upon  the  lax  manners  of  a 
century  ago  in  the  "  seeming- virtuous"  England  of  our  day. 

"  Sir  Francb  Delaval,  with  Foote,  the  actor,  for  a  coadjutor,  had  aston- 
ished  the  town  as  a  conjuror,  and  had  obtained  from  numbers  belief  in  his 
necromantic  powers.  This  confidence  he  gained  chiefly  by  relating  to 
those  who  consulted  him  past  events  of  their  lives,  whence  he  persuaded 
them  that  he  could  easily  foretell  what  should  hap|>en  to  them  in  future, 
and  his  prophecies  were  frequently  accomplished.  The  former  habits  and 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  and  of  his  associates,  who  were  in  fact 
all  the  men  of  gallantry  of  his  day,  furnished  him  with  intelligence  of  secret 
intrigues,  only  known  to  themselves.  It  was  said  that  he  had  revealed  se- 
crets which  had  for  years  been  buried  in  obscurity.  Ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen,  among  the  fools  of  quality,  were  soon  fouud  to  flock  to  the 
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wizard  tribunal,  where  Sir  Francis,  disguiteck  in  eastern  cogtume,  and  a 
flowing  beard,  was  seated,  with  a  huge  drum  before  him,  which  oontiuned 
his  familiar  spirit.  He  employed  an  agent  acquainted  with  all  the  in- 
triguing footmen  of  London,  through  whose  means  be  obtained  much 
additional  information.  It  was  said  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
whilst  the  delusion  lasted,  more  matches  were  made  and  more  intrigues 
broken  off  by  Sir  Francis  and  his  associates,  than  all  the  meddling  old 
ladies  in  London  could  have  effected  in  the  one  instance,  or  suspected  in 
the  other,  in  as  many  months.  The  great  object  of  the  whole  contrivance 
was  the  marriage  of  Sir  Frauds  to  eighty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  person  of 
Lady  iV.  P." 

We  may  well  exclaim — 

**  Was  ever  woman  in  such  humour  wooed? 
Was  ever  woman  in  such  humour  won  ?*' 

In  the  year  1767,  Mr.  Edgeworth  revived  telegraphic  comronni- 
cation,  and  aboat  the  same  time  invented  a  carriage  which  was  pro- 
pelled btf  sails f  on  dry  land,  with  ''amazing  velocity."  Indeed, 
during  his  whole  life  he  was  employed  npon  mechanical  inventions 
of  various  kinds,  and,  in  many  instances,  with  great  success;  but 
a  detiuled  account  of  his  various  experiments  would  prove  unprofit- 
able. Since  Edgeworth's  6arly  days,  material  civilization  has  pro- 
gressed with  startling  strides,  and  Steam  is  now  the  king  of  the 
worid.  We  read  with  a  smile,  ^n  vol.  i.  p.  1 70) — "  It  is  already 
certtun  that  a  carriage  moving  on  an  iron  railway  may  be  drawn 
with  a  fourth  part  of  the  force  requisite  to  draw  it  on  a  common 
road;"  but  we  should  remember  that  aU  things  have  a  beginning; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  humble  but  earnest  efforts  of  the  pioneers  of 
progress,  amongst  whom  Edgeworth  was  distinguished  in  his  time, 
we  should  not  now  enjoy  a  position  so  advanced  on  the  path  of 
material  well-being.  Let  us  not  ibrget  the  discriminating  and 
generous  lines  of  Coleridge: — 

'*  The  ascending  day-star,  with  a  bolder  eye. 
Hath  tit  each  dew-drop  on  our  trimmer  lawn  1 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  shall  we  decry 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  dawn ; 
Lest  so  we  tempt  th'  approaching  noon  to  scorn 
The  mists  and  painted  vapours  of  our  mom — " 
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Edgeworth'B  earlj  marriage  seems  not  to  have  been  a  fortmiate 
one.  **M7  wife,*'  he  says,  *<waB  pradent,  domestic,  and  affec- 
tionate; bat  she  was  not  of  a  cheerful  temper.  She  lamented  abont 
trifles;  and  the  lamenting  of  a  female  with  whom  we  live,  does  no4 
render  home  dellghtfoL  Still  I  lived  m<Mre  at  home  than  la  osual 
with  men  of  mj  age.''  Poor  Mrs.  Edgeworth  had  little  sympatbj 
with  the  pnrsnits  of  her  husband,  and  he  in  torn  recoiled  on  him- 
self, or  sought  that  sympathy  in  society  which  was  denied  him  at 
home.  It  was  their  *'  misfortune,  not  their  fimlt"  Edgeworth  cul- 
tivated the  friendship  of  men  of  science  and  literature;  and  in  the 
list  of  his  fiiends  we  find  many  names  of  great  note  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, amongst  them  the  excellent  Doctor  Darwin,  the  author  of  the 
**  Botanic  Oarden^^  and  Miss  Seward.  In  the  phrase  of  the  day, 
these  latter  '*  cultivated  the  Muses,"  a  very  difierent  thing  from 
writing  poetry,  however;  and  the  verses  of  Darwin  and  Seward  are 
now  hardly  known,  except  to  the  poetic  antiquarian.  Another  friend 
of  his  was  Mr.  Day,  an  eccentric  in  private  life,  but  fiivorably  known 
to  the  world  as  the  author  of  "  Sand/ord  and  Mertan." 

With  him  he  visited  France,  and  finally  settled  at  Lyons,  where 
he  assisted  in  a  project  for  enlarging  that  dty.     The  object  of  the 
scheme  was  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  and  give  the  Qtj 
''  growing-room"  in  that  direction.    For  some  time  success  promised 
to  crown  his  efforts;  but  at  length,  after  great  trouble  and  expense, 
a  sudden  inundation  of  the  '*  rapid  Rhone"  swept  away  the  fruit  of 
much  toU  and  invention.     Edgeworth  gives  many  anecdotes  more 
or  less  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  ago  in  France,  and  we 
will  select  the  following  one,  which  has  for  us  a  sinister  significance. 
The  reader  should  note  that  it  was  before  the  French  Revolution  the 
occurrence  took  place  which  gave  occasion  for  the  strange,  and  but 
too  ominous,  expression  we  are  abont  to  record,  and  which  throws 
no  smaU  light  upon  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  convulsion  we 
have  just  alluded  to: 

<*  I  wu  riding  with  a  lady  near  Lyons,  when  a  carter  did  not  imme- 
diately make  way  for  us.  I  called  to  him — he  made  some  answer  unfit  to 
be  made  before  a  lady ;  I  gave  him  a  stroke  with  my  whip.  I  saw  him  feel 
in  his  pocket  for  his  knife,  and  instantly  I  knocked  him  down,  and  we  rode 
on.    I  was  much  surprised  when  I  went  into  company  in  the  oTening,  to 
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fiml  that  all  kny  French  friendUl  ooked  cooUjr  on  me.  I  inquired  what  wa» 
the  matter,  and  was  informed  'that  I  had yac2ecf  towards  the  lady  with  whom 
I  had  been  riding,  and  towards  myself;  that  I  (m§ht  to  have  l^  the  man 
dead  on  the  tpot.*  In  consideration  of  my  being  a  foreigner,  and  ignorant 
of  what  French  honor  required,  1  was,  however,  pardoned,  and  re-instated 
io  public  opinion.*^ 

Verily,  reader,  we,  and  yoo,  and  Thomas  CaHyle,  can  now  see 
manj  things  in  this  ^^faiktre*^  of  Edgeworth's,  which  to  his  eyes 
were  invisible;  amongst  all  Edgeworth's  mechanical  contrivances, 
we  do  not  find  him  solidtons  to  construct  improved  gibbets,  and 
yet  we  cannot  help  connecting  this  little  stoiy  of  his  *'  faUnre,"  with 
another  Edgeworth,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention  above — ^with 
a  scaffold  red  with  no  common  blood — with  a  time  prolific  in  no 
ordinary  events.  '<  Fik  de  Saint  Louis^  montez  au  cid^'*^  appears 
to  ns,  who  can  prophecy  ex  pod  facto^  only  another  way  of  saying 
"  that  he  had  failed  towards  the  lady  and  towards  himself;  that  ho 
ought  to  have  left  the  man  dead  on  the  spot*' 

The  death  of  his  first  wife  in  childbirth  recalled  Mr.  Edgeworth 
to  England.  Subsequently  he  married,  as  we  shall  see,  three  times ; 
but  the  circumstance  that  his  first  wife  was  the  mother  of  his  cele* 
brated  and  beloved  daughter,  Maria,  must  have  been  frequently  re^ 
called  by  him  when  the  brilliant  fame  of  the  latter  was  securely 
established.  We  before  stated  the  nature  of  the  domestic  relations 
between  Edgeworth  and  his  first  wife,  Miss  Elcrs,  and  that  the  want 
of  union  between  them  was  the  misfortune  of  both,  the  fault  of 
ndther.  And  yet,  if  Edgeworth  ever  did  M\  even  for  a  passing 
season,  in  duty  or  affection  towards  his  first-chosen,  surely  the  Ne^ 
mesis  of  his  hearth  took  a  subtle  vengeance — a  vengeance  with 
something  of  humour  in  it,  too;  for,  was  it  not  so?  the  least  cher- 
ished wife  gave  birth  to  the  most  cherished  child  of  the  four*times* 
married  I  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  soon  after  married  Miss  Honora 
Sneyd,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions  and  of  most  accomplished 
mind,  with  whom  he  lived  veiy  happily.  But  she,  too,  died,  and 
again  was  Edgeworth  left  a  widower;  whereupon,  '^Nothing  is 
more  erroneous,"  says  he  (vol.  i.,  p.  376),  with  a  nott^efe'that  would 
provoke  "  the  good  St.  Anthony"  himself  to  smile,  "  than  the  com* 
mon  belief,  that  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the  greatest  happiness  with 
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one  wife,  will  be  ihe  mosl  averae  to  take  aMliflr.  On  the  oontraij, 
the  loAi  of  happiness,  which  he  feels  whes  he  loses  her,  neoessaril^ 
urges  him  to  endeavour  to  be  again  placed  in  a  dtnation,  which  had 
constitnted  his  former  felicity." 

He  soon  made  another  choice;  it  fell  npcm  Miss  Klinabeth  Snefd, 
the  sister  of  his  last  wife;  the  lady,  at  first  indisposed  to  his  atten- 
tions, finally  rewarded  them  by  bestowing  her  hand  on  Mir.  Edge- 
worth;  and,  so,  we  find  it,  ^  Nbtkmg  i»  more  envneousj^  &c 

The  second  volome  of  the  Memoirs  of  Richard  LoTell  Edgeworth 
is,  as  we  before  stated,  written  bj  his  daughter  Maria,  a&d  oo«d- 
menoes  with  the  memorable  date  of  the  jear  1782;  at  whidi  time 
Mr.  Edgeworth  settled  on  his  estate,  and  for  a  period  of  neariy 
thirty-five  years  continued  to  reside  in  Ireland.  He  was  an  excel* 
lent  landlord,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  his  tenantry  by  rooaiDg 
them  to  industrious  halnts,  and  awakening  their  self-respect.  His 
was  a  character  far  from  common — ^he  was  a  good  man,  but  not  a 
weak  one. 

"  If  the  people  had  found  or  suspected  him  to  be  weak,  or,  as  they  call 
it,  euy,  there  would  have  been  an  end  to  all  hope  of  really  doing  them 
good.  They  would  have  cheated,  loved,  and  despised  a  mere  eaajf  land- 
lord. As  a  magistrate,  his  conduct  was  unexceptionable.  Mr.  E. 
leaned  neither  to  Protestant  nor  Catholie,  to  Presbyterian  or  Methodise ; 
he  was  not  theyaiior«r  of  his  own  or  any  other  man's  followers.  The  law 
of  the  land  was  not  in  his  hands  an  instrument  of  oppression,  or  pretence 
for  partiality.  He  did  even  justice ;  neither  leaning  to  the  people  for  the 
sake  of  popularity,  nor  to  the  aristocracy  for  the  sake  of  power.  '  Go  &e- 
fin  Mr,  Edgeworth^  and  ytw  mil  narehf  get  juatice,*  was  soon  the  saying  of 
the  neighbourhood." 

The  two  first  chapten  of  the  second  volume  contain  a  vivid,  hot, 
we  have  no  doubt,  an  accurate  account  of  the  relations  between  tbe 
owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  at  that  period.  In  newspaper 
phrase,  we  can  *' recommend"  their  studious  perusal  to  **  every'' 
landlord — and,  to  ''  every"  tenant^  too.  We  should  be  caiefhl  to 
extract  at  length  firom  the  portion  of  the  memoirs  we  have  just  re- 
ferred to;  but  that  in  reality  every  sentence  of  the  forty-two  pages 
which  compose  it  is  to  be  read  with  profit;  and,  so  closely  connected 
are  the  topics  both  in  their  own  nature  and  in  the  able  treatment  of 
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them  bj  Miss  Edgeworth,  that  to  condense  in  this  instance  would  bo 
merdj  to  weaken;  extract  would  prove  mutilation. 

Edgeworth  had  his  share  in  the  political  transactions  of  that 
annus  mirabUia^  which  even  now  awakens  so  many  happy  and  glo- 
rious memories  in  the  national  mind.  *'  At  a  country  meeting,  he 
proposed,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  carried  resolutions  and  a  peti- 
tion for  parliamentary  reform.  These  were  the  first  resolutions^  and 
tliis  was  the  first  petition  on  that  subject  in  Ireland.^*  It  would 
appear*  however,  that,  notwithstanding  his  boldness  upon  some  oc- 
casions (as  upon  that  but  now  refenred  to),  he  was  not  fVee  firom  the 
^scretion  that  is  the  better  part  of  valour.  We  have  no  sympathies 
with  armed  revolutions  in  our  day,  though  we  admit  the  efficiency  of 
some  few  which,  in  other  ages,  have  renewed  the  life  of  nations,  and 
whose  effects  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  body  of  our  time.  Neither 
are  we  advocates  of  the  demonstration  ad  absurdum  in  politics, 
however  suitable  it  may  be  found  in  mathematics.  That  a  revolu* 
tion  can  be  a  revolution  and  not  be  a  revolution,  is  plainly  enon^ 
for  us  a  proposition  including  incompatible  ideas;  yet,  history  tdla 
us  that  the  patriots  of  '82  were  not  so  clear  upon  the  point.  What 
men  want  with  arms  unless  to  use  them  we  cannot  conceive;  or  why 
they  should  use  them  upon  one,  and  forego  their  use  upon  another, 
and  simUar^  occasion.  When  a  viiole  people  go  a-soldiering,  and 
present  the  spectade  of  a  reinew^  a  batth  cannot  be  &r  off,  if  the 
doctrines  of  cause  and  effect  be  true.  At  one  time  Grattan  declared 
that  '*  Irehmd  sprung  from  injuries  to  arms — firom  arms  to  liberty," 
a  kind  of  national  hop,  step  and  jump,  however,  for  which  Irish 
patriots  did  not  a  second  time  gird  their  loins,  as  we  shall  presently 

OUv. 

**  At  length,"  siy  the  Edgeworth  Memoin,  "  the  conveDtion,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  delegates  from  the  volunteer  corps,  met  at  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  Dublin,  Novemher  the  9th,  1783.  Parliament  was  then 
sitting.  An  armed  convention  assembled  in  the  capital,  and  sitting  at  the 
same  time  wiUi  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  deliberating  on  a  legis* 
lative  question,*  was  a  new  and  unprecedented  spectacle.  It  ^9Bfgared,  from 
the  general  fermentation  of  men's  minds,  and  from  the  particular  enthu$iasm 
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of  mme  of  the  delegates,  that  the  cooTentioii  *'  [remember,  reader,  an 
•<  armed"  conventioo]  '*  might  be  hurried  into  atU  of  impruden§et  and  that 
affidn  might  not  tenmate  kappihf.  *  *         The  armed  conTention 

conUnued  kitting  the  whole  night,  waiting  far  the  return  of  their  delegatci 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  impatient  to  hear  the  fate  of  Mr.  Flood's 
motion.  One  aiep  More,  and  breparabUt  fatal  imprmdemoe  might  have  decs 
commuted.  Lord  Charlemont,  the  President  of  the  "  [armed]  '*  conveationv 
feU  the  dagger  ;  and  it  required  all  the  influence  of  his  character,  all  the 
assistance  of  the  friends  of  moderation,  to  prevail  upon  the  assembly  to  dis- 
solve, without  waiting  longer  to  hear  the  report  from  their  delegates  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  convention  had,  in  fact,  nothing  more  to  do,  or 
motking  that  they  caidd  attempt  withaat  peril  i  but  it  was  difficult  to  pemude 
the  assembly  to  dissolve  the  meeting,  and  to  retmm  qmet^  to  their  retptctioe 
eountiee  and  home$.  This  point,  however,  was  fortunately  accomplished, 
and  early  in  the  morning  the  meeting  terminated." 

There  was,  in  fact,  amongst  the  Yolanteors,  as  the  reader  is  welt 
aware,  an  eanust  party  and  a  moderate  party.  The  latter  preTafled, 
and  its  success  was  in  a  great  measnre  dne  to  the  skUfiil  and  ener- 
getic exertions  of  Edgeworth  himself  The  histoiy  of  the  pofitical 
transactions  of  the  period  are  now  commonly  known  to  every  Lrish- 
man;  and  the  Memoirs  of  Edgeworth  throw  no  new  light  apoa 
them,  except  so  far  as  refers  to  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  his  conduct  9% 
a  period  of  public  and  party  anxiety. — (Vol.  iL,  pp.  60 — 64.) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  1785,  Mr. 
Edgeworth  was  nominated  one  of  the  original  members;  and  nol 
long  after — 

*'  In  carrying  limestone  for  the  improvement  of  a  mountain  farm,  he 
made  the  firat  trial  of  wooden  moveable  railwaga,  and  small  carriages  writh 
cast-iron  wheels,  supported  on  friction  rollers ;  he  proposed,  as  early  as  the 
year  1786^  to  employ  these  moveable  railways  inpMe  worka  in  Ireland.'* 

In  one  of  his  letters,  written  about  this  period,  he  says,  **  I  saw 
the  speaker  this  evening  at  the  House,  and  mentioned  my  idea  of 
applying  for  a  clause  m  the  Navigation  Act  to  permit  me  to  2a^ 
rcdltoaya  on  the  hanks  of  unfini^ed  oancds.^^  We  have  merely  to 
observe,  that  the  shares  of  the  Irish  Great  Western  are  at  34.  If 
the  reader  has  travelled  by  that  line,  he  will  remember,  that,  from 
a  short  distance  beyond  Dublin  to  Mullingar,  it  is  identical  with  one 
bank  of  a  finished  canaL     '*  Steam,  dr,  steam  I" 
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When  the  distarbances  broke  oat  which,  in  a  few  brief  years, 
ripened  into  the  insorrection  of  '98,  Mr.  Edgeworth  made  repeated 
applications  to  government  on  the  snbject  of  telegraphic  commnni- 
cation,  to  be  nsed  in  case  of  a  French  inva^on.  The  govemment 
"  heard  him,  but  heeded  not"  We  mnsty  however,  be  jost  to  the 
authorities; 

«  The  French  are  in  the  Bay, 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht/' 

whereupon  there  were  despatched  to  Bantry,  cannon  and  ball,  and 
ball  and  cannon,  and  not  only  that,  but  official  ingenuity  de- 
vised it  so  that  the  cannon  and  the  ball  were  of  different  calibre, — 
(Vol.  iL,  p.  166.) 

In  the  year  '98  he  was  elected  as  Member  of  Parliament  for  a 
borough  in  the  county  of  Longford,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  a 
fourth  (and  last)  time  married — (his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Sneyd,  had 
died  the  previous  year.) 

*<  On  the  31st  May,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Beaufort,  by  her  brother,  the 
Rev.  William  Beaufort,  at  St.  Anne's  church,  in  Dublin.  They  came  down 
to  Edgeworthstown  immediately,  through  a  part  of  the  country  that  was  in 
actual  ingurrection.  Late  in  the  evening  they  arrived  safe  at  home,  and  my 
father  presented  his  bride  to  his  expecting,  anxious  family." 

The  summer  is  past  and  gone,  and  '<  at  last  came  the  dreaded 
news.  The  French,  who  landed  at  Killala,  were,  as  we  learned,  on 
their  march  towards  Longford."  A  partial  rising  took  place  near 
Edgeworthstown — the  Edgeworths  fled  to  the  garrison  town,  Long- 
ford. 

**  He,"  says  his  daughter  Maria,  speaking  of  her  father,  *'  was  a  fnend 
not  only  to  his  own  tenantry,  but  to  all  within  his  influence  as  a  country 
gentleman  ;  not  merely  by  reliering  their  temporary  wants,  but  by  protect- 
ing them  as  a  magistrate  firom  injustice  and  oppression,  by  instructing  them 
as  to  their  real  interests,  and  showing  them  the  consequences  of  their 
bad  habits.  *  *  Reclaimed  from  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  bad 
example,  or  raised  from  the  indolence  of  despair,  they  have  become  good 
subjects  and  useful  members  of  society.  In  various  lines  of  humblelif  e 
he  educated  and  forwarded  in  the  world  many  excellent  servants,  workmen* 
and  tradespeople  \  and  in  classes  much  above  these,  several  young  persons, 
sons  of  tenants,  who  looked  up  to  him  for  protection  and  advice,  and  whose 
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• 

early  habits  and  principles  he  h^piiy  inilueoced,  have  adYaaoed  in  dillerent 
professions,  and  have  succeeded  in  situations  beyond  his  or  their  most  san- 
guine expectations.  He  took  pleasure  and  pride  in  counting  the  numbers 
of  those  who,  from  this  remote  little  vilUge,  have  gone  out  into  the  world, 
and  have  made  their  way  in  foreign  countries.  Letters  from  many  of  theec^ 
from  France,  Spain,  America,  from  the  East  aad  West  Indica  news  of 
their  success,  evidence  of  their  good  conduct,  and  tokens  of  their  affecUoo 
and  gratitude — have  often,  in  his  latter  years,  and  to  his  latest  days,  glad- 
dened my  father's  heart." 

Devotees  of  the  Qod  of  Battles  1  learn,  this  man  was  forced  to 
fly  for  his  life  from  a  home  of  fifby  years,  and  to  abandon  that  com- 
monity  to  which  every  breath  of  that  life  was  a  blessmgl  We  paas 
on  to  other  extracts. 


**  All  omr  concern  now,"  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  (voL  iL  p.  S20,)  * 
for  those  we  had  left  behind.  We  heard  nothing  of  our  housekeeper  all 
night,  and  were  exceedingly  alarmed ;  but,  early  the  next  morning,  to  our 
great  joy,  she  arrived.  She  told  us  that,  towards  evening,  a  large  bodj  of 
rebels  entered  the  village ;  she  heard  them  at  the  gate,  and  expected  that 
they  would  have  broken  in  the  next  instant.  But  one,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
leader,  with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  set  his  back  against  the  gate,  and  swore 
that,  if  he  was  to  die  for  it  the  next  minute,  he  would  have  the  life  of  the 
first  man  who  should  open  that  gate,  or  set  enemy's  foot  within  that  place.  He 
said  the  housekeeper,  who  was  left  in  it,  was  a  good  gentlewoman,  and  had 
done  hima§erviee,  though  she  did  not  know  him,  nor  he  her.  He  had  never  seen 
her  &ce,  hut  $he  had^  the  year  be/ore^  lent  hie  toife,  ufhem  ui  diufiress,  eixteen 
Ailiinge,  the  rent  of  flax-groundt  and  he  would  stand  her  friend  now.  He 
kept  back  the  mob ;  they  agreed  to  send  him  to  the  house  with  a  deputation 
of  six,  to  learn  the  truth,  and  to  ask  for  arms.  The  six  men  went  to  the 
back  door,  and  summoned  the  housekeeper ;  one  of  them  pointed  a  blun> 
derbuss  at  her,  and  told  her  that  she  must  fetch  all  the  arms  in  the  house ; 
she  said  she  had  none.  Her  champion  asked  her  to  say  if  she  remembered 
him  ?— .*  No ;  to  her  knowledge  she  had  never  seen  his  fiice.'  He  asked  if 
she  remembered  having  lent  a  woman  money  to  pay  her  rent  of  ilax*groi»d 
the  year  before  ? — *  Yes,  she  remembered  that,'  and  named  the  woman,  tin 
time,  and  the  sum.  His  companions  were  thus  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  asserted.  He  bade  her  not  to  be  frighted,  *  for  that  no  harm 
should  happen  to  her,  nor  any  belonging  to  her ;  not  a  soul  should  get  leaiTo 
to  go  into  her  master's  house  (  not  a  twig  should  be  touched,  nor  a  leaf 
harmed.'  His  companions  huzzaed  and  went  off.  Afterwards,  as  she  was 
told,  he  mounted  guard  at  the  gate  during  the  whole  time  the  rebels  were 
in  the  town"  [of  Edgeworthstown],  *<  and  thus  our  house  was  saved  by  the 
gratitude  of  a  single  indiridual." 
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This  noble  condact  was  rewarded  bj  Mr.  Edgeworth,  when  the 
troubles  had  ceased.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  not  preserved  the  honest 
rebel's  name ;  his  memory  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  away ;  that  he 
was  quite  as  great  a  man  as  Kossuth^  we  firmly  belieye.  Great  natures 
are  highly  susceptible  of  kindness  on  the  one  hand,  of  ktjury  on  the 
other.  Dr.  Johnson  '*  loved  a  good  hater,"  inferring  that  a  man, 
with  strong  feetings  for  evil,  must  have  equally  strong  feelings  for 
good.  Nature  had  been  liberal  of  the  latter  to  the  brave  peasant, 
whose  wife  *'  had  the  year  before,  when  in  distress,  been  lent  six- 
teen shillings  for  the  rent  of  flax-ground,  and  he  would  stand  the 
lender's  fiiend."  The  unnamed  Irishman  was  as  much  a  gentleman 
as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  in  his  humble  way  was  the  Leonidas  of, 
at  least,  a — ^well,  out  with  itl — a  gentleman's  mansion  and  de- 
mesne. ''With  a  pike  in  his  hand  he  set  his  back  against  the 
gate,  and  swore  that,  if  he  was  to  die  for  it  the  next  minute,  he 
would  have  the  life  of  the  first  man  who  should  open  that  gate,  or 
set  enemy's  foot  within  that  place." 

Meantime,  General  Lake  decided  the  affiiir  at  Ballinamuck;  and^ 
for  poor  Mr.  Edgeworth,  though  a  staunch  loyalist,  and  commander 
of  the  Edgeworthstown  Infantry,  he  was  nearly  stoned  to  death  in 
the  streets  of  Longford  for  not  being  an  Orangeman. 

'*  Oar  housekeeper  bunt  into  the  room,  so  much  terrified  that  she  could 
hardly  speak — *  My  master,  ma^amt  it*s  att  agatmi  nuf  matUr — iht  iro6**  [of 
Orangemen]  "  tmi  they  wiU  tear  him  to  piece» — they  say  he's  a  traitor ,  that 
he  Wummated  the  gaol  to  give  it  up  to  the  Reneh,*  Illuminated  I  what  could 
be  meant  by  the  gaol  being  illuminated  ?  My  fiuher  had  literally  but  two 
farthing  candles,  by  the  light  of  which  he  had  been  reading  the  newspaper 
late  the  preceding  night.  These,  however,  were  said  to  be  eignaU  for  the 
enemy." 

Indeed,  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth's  days  had  nearly  ended,  but 
for  the  interference,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  of  some  British  officers 

Bword-in-hand . 

« 

The  following  beautiful  extract  the  reader,  we  feel  assured,  will 
peruse  with  the  liveliest  gratification.  By  how  much  does  the 
romance  of  real  life  exceed  that  of  Paternoster  Row!  Not  in 
all  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  do  we  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
passage  so  replete  with  interest,  so  graced  with  the  simple  ele* 
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gancies  of  pure  narrative  af^le,  as  the  extinct  firom  tke  actual 
memoirs  of  her  fiithor  and  family,  which  we  now  sobinit  to  the 
reader's  approbation: 

"  As  early  as  we  could  the  next  momiog  we  left  Longford,  and  retamed 
homewards,  aU  danger  from  rebels  being  now  orer,  the  rebellion  hsving 
been  terminated  by  the  late  battle.  When  we  came  near  Edgeworthatown^ 
we  saw  many  well-known  faces  at  the  cabin  doors,  looking  out  to  wdcome 
us.  One  man,  who  was  digging  in  his  field  by  the  rood-side^  when  he 
looked  up  as  our  horses  passed,  and  saw  my  father,  let  fall  his  spade,  and 
clasped  his  hands ;  his  face,  as  the  morning  sun  shone  upon  it,  was  the 
strongest  picture  of  joy  I  ever  saw.  Within  our  gates  we  found  all  pro- 
perty safe,  literally  *  not  a  twig  touched,  nor  a  leaf  harmed.'  Within  the 
bouse  we  found  everything  was  as  we  had  left  it— a  map  that  we  had  been 
consulting  was  still  open  on  the  table,  with  pencils,  and  slips  of  paper  con- 
taining the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic,  in  which  some  of  the  young  people 
had  been  engaged  the  morning  we  had  been  driven  from  home ;  a  pansy,  in 
a  glass  of  water,  which  one  of  the  children  had  been  copying,  was  still  on 
the  chimney-piece.  These  trivial  circumstances,  marking  repose  and  tran- 
quillity, struck  us  at  this  moment  with  an  unreasonable  sort  of  surprise,  and 
all  that  had  passed  seemed  like  an  incoherent  dream.  The  joy  of  haTing 
my  father  in  safety  remained,  and  gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  preservation. 
These  feelings  spread  inexpressible  pleasure  over  what  seemed  to  be  a  new 
sense  of  existence.  Even  the  most  common  things  appeared  delightful ; 
the  green  lawn,  the  still  groves,  and  the  birds  singing,  the  fresh  air,  all  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  all  the  goods  and  conveniences  of  lifis,  seemed  to  have 
wonderfully  increased  in  value,  from  the  fev  into  which  we  had  been  put  of 
losing  them  irrecoverably." 

Mr.  Edgeworth  spoke  and  voted  against  the  Union,*  but,  however 
useless  his  exertions,  in  common  with  those  of  others,  proved  in  re- 
ference to  that  measnre,  another  subject  elicited  his  energy  and 
intelligence  in  furtherance  of  a  project  practicaUj  benefidaL  He 
drew  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  education  of  the 
people,    A  select  committee  was  appointed,  and  the  members  adopted 

*  The  following  brief  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  £dgeworth*s  to  hia 
friend  Doctor  Darwin,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

«  March  31,  1800. 

*  *  "  So  far  for  politico.  I  had  a  charming  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing myself  and  my  family,  but  I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  quairel  witk 
myself  and  lose  my  own  Bood  opinion  at  my  time  of  life.  What  did  He  in 
my  way  for  my  vote  I  will  not  say,  but  I  stated  in  my  place  in  the  House, 
that  I  bad  been  offered  8,000  for  my  seat  during  the  few  remaining  weeks 
of  the  session/' 
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the  resolnUoDS  drawn  up  hj  him.  *'  Leave  was  granted  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  edncadon  of  the  people  of  Ireland; 
and  thence  proceeded  (after  the  Iriah  Paiilament  Was  no  more)  the 
appointment  of  a  Board  and  Commmkmen  of  Education.^  In  the 
year  1809-10,  though  far  advanced  in  life  and  weakened  from  ill- 
ness, we  find  Mr,  Edgeworth  energetic  and  sneoessM  in  the  canse 
of  public  utOitj: 

'*  CommiMionen  were  appointed  to  txamine  mto  the  naturt  and  extent  of 
the  hog»  of  Ireiandf  and  to  determine  whether  thejf  amid  be  redaimed.  One 
of  thete  commiMionen,  a  private  friend,  was  particularly  anzioua  to  engage 
my  Other's  active  aanstance  in  the  businen ;  but  seeing  the  state  to  which 
he  was  then  reduced/'  [by  illness]  **  his  friend  imagined  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him,  at  his  advanced  time  of  life,  to  undertake  an  employ- 
ment where  he  must  be  exposed  to  great  bodily  fiitigue.  My  &ther,  how- 
ever, said  he  could  only  die,  and  that  he  would  rather  die  doing  something 
than  doing  nothing.  He  undertook  the  charge  of  a  district*  containing 
about  thirty-five  thousand  acres ;  and  after  near  a  twelvemonth's  hard  work, 
his  part  of  the  undertaking  was  completed,  and  his  report  was  given  to  the 
Board,"* 

To  this  veiy  day  the  labors  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  connection 
withy  and  nnder  the  durection  of,  the  Gomndssion,  are  found  profit- 
able to  a  generation  not  in  existence  when  he  died,  and  his  unpro- 
fesfflonal  skill  and  unprofessional  zeal  are  even  now  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  the  engineers  of  our  time. 

The  clodng  years  of  his  life  present  few  salient  points  to  which 
the  reader's  attention  might  be  directed;  and  active,  honorable,  and 
useful  as  that  long  life  had  been,  the  term  was  at  length  reached. 
**  Thus  fitf,  and  no  farther."  After  rallying  from  s<mie  attacks  of 
ilbess.  Nature  at  length  succumbed  to  her  ancient  enemy  Decay. 
In  June,  1817>  he  departed  this  life.  It  is  not  because  the  worid 
lost  in  him  so  much  energy  and  intelligence  that  we  linger  over  his 
memory;  it  is  because  his  family  buried  with  him  so  much  wisdom 
and  affection.     "  We  live  in  our  own  world,*'  says  Shelley,  and  *'in 

*  **  The  scheme  of  improving  the  bogs  of  Ireland  is  by  no  means  new. 
The  Dutch,  in  the  time  ox  King  William*  ofiered,  upon  condition  of  bein§[ 
governed  by  thdr  own  laws,  to  form  a  colony  in  the  Queen's  county,  wS 
to  mahe  meadoio  of  the  whole  Bog  of  ^/Zeii."— (Philosophical  Survey  of  the 
South  of  Irelancl,  quoted  by  Mr.  £dgeworth  u  hii  report  to  the  domn^ 
sioners.) 
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his  own  world,"  Mr.  Edgeworth  wm  as  extraoidinaiy  a  man  aa  anj 
of  his  time.  If4  mfivenced  the  duposUiom^  the  tatteSf  the  acquire 
ffientei  llftd/mmHb,  l&«  cftoroderf,  yea,  enm  (^  daMM  and  geman 
ofhia  chUdrmit  to  a  greaUr  extent  than  did  any  other  man  m  smdv 
ctrcmMtancea  wiA  whom  history  or  hiography  makes  ue  acquatjUed, 
In  tiiifl  tJie  patriandi  of  Edgewortlutown  stands  alone.  Qe  ma  a 
"  representative  man."  K  Napoleon  was  par  excdknee  tiie  oob- 
queror  and  mler,  O^Ck>nneD  the  type  a^tatcn*,  Edgeworth  was  enir 
phailkaSLj  the  edticator.    Hear  his  daughter: 

«  The  yariety  of  my  father's  employments  never  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending to  his  great  object — ihe  education  of  his  diUdren.  On  the  contrary, 
the  variety  of  hi*  occupation*  a*n*ted  tk  affbrditiy  daify  and  howrty  oppart 
tie*  for  giving  in*truction  after  hi*  manner f  without  formal  lectures  or 
For  instance,  at  the  time  he  was  building,  or  carrying  on  experiments,  or 
work  of  any  sorf,  he  conetantfy  explained  to  hi*  children  whatever  was  doing  or 
to  he  done  ;  and  by  que*tion*  adapted  to  their  eeveral  age*  and  capadtie*^  ex- 
erdeed  their  power*  of  observation,  reasoning,  and  inoention.  He  explained, 
and  described  clearly, 

*  With  words  oaodnet,  yet  fliU  wlthouk  a  ftud^ 
He  asid  no  more  tium  Just  the  thing  In  oaghl* 

This  is  as  good  a  description  of  a  judicious  preceptor,  as  of  a  great  eiator. 
fie  knew  so  exactly  the  habits,  powers,  and  knowledge  of  his  chihlre«»  that 
he  seldom  failed  in  estimating  what  each  could  comprehend  or  acooipKiti 
He  knew  how  &r  to  assist,  how  &r  to  ufge  the  mind,  and  when  to  leave  it 
entirely  to  its  own  exertions.        *        *       Whenever  I  thought  of  wiiUag 
anything,"  (Miss  Edgeworth  goes  on  to  say,)  <*  I  always  told  him  my  first 
rough  plans,  and  always  with  the  instinct  of  a  good  critic,  he  used  to  fix 
immediately  upon  that  i^ch  would  best  answer  his  purpose — '  Sketdk  thai, 
and  ahow  it  to  me*    These  words,  from  the  experience  of  his  sagacity, 
never  &iled  to  inspire  me  with  hopes  of  success.    His  decision  in  criticiaD 
was  peculiarly  useful  to  me.    It  was  the  happy  experience  of  this,  and  ray 
consequent  reliance  on  his  ability,  decision,  and  perfect  truth,  that  relieved 
me  fh>m  the  anxiety  to  which  I  was  so  much  subject,  that  I  am  sure  I 
should  not  have  written  or  finished  anything  without  hb  support.        *      * 
Qis  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  all  that  he  had  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  drama  of  life,  proved  of  inestimable  sendee  to  me ; 
aH  that  I  could  not  otherwise  have  known  was  thus  supplied  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.    Few  female  author*,  perhap*  none,  have  ever  enjoged  such  ad- 
vantage*, in  a  critic,  friend,  and  father,  united.    Few  have  been  hiesaed  in 
tltfiir  own  family  with  such  able  assietancet  such  powerful  mofitw,  such  oonUant 
'ympathf.'* 
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We  will  now  dimw  the  reader's  attention  to  a  vivid  and  interest- 
ing portrait  of  the  patriareh  Hducatarj  from  the  hands  of  his 
daoghter: 

**  Fifteen  yean  had  now  passed  since  his  last  marriage.  The  sMters  of  a 
former  wife  continued  to  reside  in  his  family,  hating  become  the  most 
attached  friends  of  the  fourth  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  and  of  her  children. 
Under  her  uniting  influence,  he  saw  his  aona  and  daughters  of  three  pre- 
▼iotts  marriages,  Uving  together  with  tir  of  her  children,  all  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  happiness ;  all  looking  up  to  him  with  fond  affection,  confidence, 
and  gratitude.  From  the  great  difference  in  the  ages  of  his  children  (hb 
eldest  being  at  that  time  above  fire  and  forty,  the  youngest  only  one  year 
old),  he  enjoyed,  as  a  fiither,  preceptor,  and  friend,  an  extraordinary  rariety 
of  interest  and  amusement,  as  well  as  occupation  and  friendship  in  his  own 
fiuttily.  Some  had  been  for  years  his  friends  and  companions,  had  joined 
with  him  in  all  his  pursuits,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  had  lived  with  him 
on  tenas  of  equati^,  which,  dimfaishing  nothing  from  respect,  added  in* 
calculably  to  our  lMlppine■^  gratitade»  and  aftetion." 

We  before  stated,  ihBiPtvuikalEducaUanBXid^Q  Es9ayimlritk 
Bulla  were  the  joint  production  of  Richard  Lovell  Bdgeworth,  and 
of  his  gifled  danghter  Maria;  and  it  now  becomes  onr  duty  to  endea- 
vour to  account  in  some  degree  for  the  defects  of  the  former  work. 
A  man  may  perform  many  feats  of  skill  and  activity,  may  exhibit 
surprising  dexterity,  and  all  the  time  may  be  unable  to  explain,  with 
sense  and  clearness,  to  the  inquiring  bystander,  how  he  has  performed 
those  very  feats  which  have  attracted  universal  admiration.  It  is  in 
tins  way,  we  think,  that  Practical  Education  did  not  fulfil  the  inten- 
tions of  the  authors.  That  Edgeworth  was  the  ablest  of  all  teachers 
we  have  already  seen ;  to  that  effiect  we  have  his  discerning  dauj^iter's 
unimpeachable  testimony;  to  teaich  was  the  business  of  his  life,  and 
in  that  pursuit  his  success  was  brilliant  and  complete.  Yet,  when 
he  sought,  in  his  work*Practtca/  Education^  to  initiate  all  the  world 
in  the  arts  which  made  his  own  fireside  prosperous,  hi^py,  and  famed, 
all  the  world  stared,  and  censured.  Of  the  '*  secrets  of  the  toilette" 
we  have  all  heard  mention — the  Study  has  its  secrets^  too.  Nor  is  it 
wise,  in  all  cases,  to  make  them  known.  Great  is  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood;  and  the  communicative  wizard,  expecting  sympathy, 
^  blnshes  to  find  it*^  distrust.  Again,  we  know  no  subject  more  dange- 
rous for  a  writer  than  J^dtfcofum,  not  the  less  so  because  it  is  sedue- 
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tiYe.  It  is  the  very  Giroe  of  the  pexu  Snpplj  anj  one  with  paper 
enough,  bid  him  give  yon  his  ^*  ideas**  on  Education,  and  be  wS 
forthwith  fhrnish  yon  with  reams  of  the  most  pknsiUe — DODseaser 
The  topic  is  eminently  unpracticai^  and  themn  lies  its  fiital  delect; 
since,  in  all  nnpractical  matters,  conceit  and  conjecture  maj  rea£]j 
nsmp  the  place  of  reflection  and  experience.  We  do  not  hemtate  to 
submit  to  the  reader,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  the  foQowiog 
extract  from  a  contemporary  Review  ;  and,  if  apology  for  so  ddag 
be  necessary,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  article  dates  from  a  period  now 
long  past.  The  ink  in  which  it  first  saw  the  light  is  dry  those  manj 
years— mayhap,  the  hand  that  penned  it  is  dust : — 

<*  We  have  no  great  faith  in  any  pretended  dimxvirim  in  this,  more  diaak 
any  other  department  of  mental  philosophy — and  are  no  way  ciiiioi»  or  su- 
guine  as  to  any  new  or  patmU  method  of  making  men  wise,  ▼irtiuKii,  or 
free.    *    *    ^    When  we  speak  of  improrements  in  education,  w« 
either  contriTanoes  for  teaching  what  is  commonly  taught  with  more 
and  security  than  is  common — or  such  ohser?ances  as  promise  more  Ac- 
tually  to  excite  and  strengthen  the  intellect  and  judgment,  or  to  form  the 
character  by  the  cultivation  of  moral  habits  and  sensibilities.     The  last  k, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  important ;  but  it  is  in  the  first  only,  we  think, 
that  any  real  improvement  has  ever  been  made  by  the  ingenuity  of  indiTi- 
duals.  There  have  been  infinite  and  undeniable  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  all  the  different  branches  of  knowledge ;  and,  as  long  as  coci^ 
continues  to  be  progressive,  such  improvements  will  necessarily  mulUplj 
and  accumulate.  *    *    *    As  to  all  sadk  improvements  in  education,  there- 
fore, and  especially  when  confined  to  expediting  the  acquisition  of  a  siogk 
branch  of  knowledge,  we  are  so  far  from  entertuning  any  general  scepti- 
asaXf  that  we  consider  their  frequent  occurrence  as  among  the  inevitabb 
consequences  of  a  progressive  advancement  in  the  other  arts  of  civilixatioa. 
*    *    *    The  case,  however,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  is  widely  diifereni 
with  regard  to  those  methods  and  practices  by  which  it  is  sometimea  pre- 
tended, not  merely  that  some  branch  of  knowledge  may  be  better  or  sooner 
learned,  but  that  the  intellect  may  be  improved,  and  the  character  exalted 
to  a  degree  unattainable  under  any  other  system.     Of  such  pretenaioas 
we  confess  we  are  in  the  highest  degree  distrustful.    ^    *    *    Fortunatdj 
indeed,  for  mankind,  the  development  of  our  intdlectual  and  moral  capacities 
has  not  been  left,  in  any  great  degree,  to  the  contrivances  of  human  genius, 
or  the  efforts  of  human  skill  and  industry.    Like  our  bodily  powers,  they 
for  the  most  part  develop  themselves  by  an  inward  impulse  and  energy : 
and  by  far  the  most  important  guidance  and  direction  they  can  receive,  is 
that  which  u  derived  from  the  general  habits  of  the  society  into  which  we 
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are  thrown,  rather  than  from  the  anxious  efforts  of  individual  and  elaborate 
instruction  Unless  in  some  very  extraordinary  cases,  the  common  education 
of  the  times  will  do  all  for  a  man  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  will  allow  amf 
education  to  do  for  him.  •  •  •  There  is  a  off  medicairix  natMrte  ;  so 
that  we  thrive  just  as  well  under  an  ordinary  treatment  as  under  an  exquisite 
one — and  may  safely  leave  to  Providence  all  that  we  cannot  regulate  without 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  contrivance"  [attended  by  not  a  little  of  peril.] 

The  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls  indicateB,  to  some  extent,  the  fate 
to  which  even  the  best  jest  is  liable;  and  thongb  in  its  day  it  might 
have  been  pronounced  the  cleverest  and  most  amusing  production  of 
its  kind,  we  cannot  but  think  that  much  of  its  humour — at  least  that 
which  is  of  a  more  obvious  character — would  prove  stale  to  modem 
taste.    We  have  grown  to  be  a  fiut  generation,  and  even  PuruA 
himself,  like  Homer,  somedmes  sleeps.     The  nature  of  wit  is  to  be 
evaneacent ;  few  sayings  of  the  wits  of  old  bear  repedtion  in  our 
■^       time;  generations  go  out  of  fashion,  even  as  their  clothes   do. 
c       Nations  grow  old  like  individuals,  and  wear  out  early  feelings  and 
^       habitudes.    Time  tears  the  bandage  from  our  eyes,  and  that  which 
; .       we  once  called  elasticity  of  spirit,  perchance  we  now  regard  as  levity 
of  heart.    In  these  days  of  bankrupt  poor  law  unions  and  incumbered 
estates,  when  we  hear  of  *'  Irish  humour,''  we  feel  inclmed  to  ciy  out 
with  Cromwell,  '*  Take  away  the  bauble!'' 
>  Of  the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  proper  pen,  in  which  her  &ther 

^  had  no  share  other  than  that  of  critical  care  and  revisal,  CastU  Back- 
rmU  has  ever  been  our  favorite.  This  (ale  has,  in  our  opinion, 
attained  perfection,  so  far  as  the  latter  word  is  compatible  with  mun- 
dane conditions.  Once  read  it  can  never  be  feigottea;  nor  is  there 
i:  any  specimen  of  fiction  in  any  way  like  to  it;  it  is  alone  of  its  dass; 
it  is  as  different  in  the  kind,  as  it  is  superior  in  the  degree  of  its 
merit  Its  brevity  and  force,  its  verisimilitude,  the  wonderiul  ease 
of  its  transitions,  its  simple  unity  of  style,  which  is  found  suffident 
to  exhibit  such  variety  of  character,  and  to  express  so  many  emotions^ 
grave  and  gay,  the  valuable  picture  it  presents  of  a  state  of  manners 
k>ng  since  decayed  and  counted  amongst  *\  the  things  that  were,'' 
unite  to  render  CasUe  Badtrent  a  curiosity  of  literature.  She  had 
the  advantage,  too,  of  having  been  the  first  to  explore  the  field  of 
'^       Irish  fiction,  and  her  successful  labours  therem  roused  the  modem 
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and  the  greater  Boocacdo  to  emulate  her  example.  Scott  resohtd 
to  do  with  Scottish,  what  Miss  Edgeworth  had  done  with  Iiii 
materials.  No  one  has  ever  been  so  fiioliah  as  to  oon^aze  the  ha 
anthoress  of  Edgeworthstown  with  the  ^  mi(|^t]r  master;^'  vs^- 
thelesB,  facts  are  stnbbeni  things,  and  we  have  Sir  Walter's  m 
testimony  to  the  fact,  tiiat  her  brilliant  and  trathM  ddmeation  c' 
Irish  character  first  directed  his  ambition  in  the  path  of  Scotti^ 
romance.  Lockhart^s  authority  is  to  the  effect  that  "  Scott,  m  t 
general  pr^use  to  the  last  edition  of  his  worics,  states  tiat  k 
dionld  never  in  all  likelihood  have  thought  of  a  Scotch  novel, had^ 
not  read  Maria  Edgeworth's  exquisite  pieces  of  Irish  duuncter.  H* 
used  to  say  to  BaUantine,*  *  If  I  could  but  hit  Miss  Edgewoitli's  w» 
derM  power  of  vivifying  all  her  persons,  and  making  them  Ikt^ 
Mngs  in  your  mind,  I  should  not  be  afindd.'" 

The  high  phice  in  literature  Miss  Edgeworth  gamed  thos  earirit 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  she  never  forfeited;  utd  eac 
successive  product  of  her  pen  was  found  amply  sufficient  to  nttfci 
>— if  not  to  increase — ^h^  reputation.  Nor  was  that  repntatioQ  di 
merely  literary  complexion.  She  became  a  Power,  a  Donunitiss ; 
and,  thereupon,  (yConnell  expressed  disapprobation  of  her  ma^ 
inasmuch  as  that  one  possessed  of  so  much  inflaence  as  she  enj^jK 
did  not  wield  it  in  an  effective  manna*  as  a  force  allied  to  thep 
poses  of  Agitation.  Amongst  those  fiK>m  whom  such  a  ooone  v^ 
have  been  expected,  Ifiss  Edgew<Hth  could  at  no  time  have  bees  obs; 
since  the  essential  characteristic  of  her  genius  was,  that  it  ^ 
genuinely  femmme.  She  was  the  most  womanly  of  women;  3^^ 
had  O'Oonnell  discerned  the  spuit  of  her  woiios,  the  conclnat^ 
would  have  been  forced  upon  him,  that  a  mind  so  delicate,  so  reM 
and  so  well-ordered,  could  never  ally  itself  to  the  tumult  of  poiitk^ 
A  strong-minded  article  was  what  he  wanted,  a  Roland  or  a  De  StiiJ; 
Maria  Edgeworth  was  of  a  finer  texture.  Other  women  haveflho" 
a  masculine  vigour  of  understanding,  a  masculine  promptitnde  & 
action;  but  Miss  Edgeworth  difiered  from  most  of  the  sist^  of  te 
sex  who  are  knovni  to  fame>  in  the  fact  that  her  genius  had  nodung  in 
common  with  the  "  lords" — or  "  brutes" — (the  difference  la  ©«**? 

*  His  publisher. 
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orthograpfaical-*ioiiie  people  spell  H  one  way,  and  some  the  otlier)~-» 
*'  of  the  creatioB^ ;  she  was  a  woman,  a  complete  woman,  and  nothing 
but  a  woman*  The  tendency  of  her  works  is  to  call  forth  sympathy 
with  a  dasB  of  virtues  which  floorish  most  under  the  foaterii^  care 
of  female  minds,  or  which,  at  least,  have  their  being  much  in  con- 
nection with  the  world  of  woman;  and,  mutatis  mutandis^  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  kind  of  failings  and  foibles  which  her  pen  was 
skilful  hn  dissecting.  To  trace  the  deviations  of  a  weak  mind  was 
her  forte*  How  skilfully  she  unfi)lds  the  origin,  progress,  and  cons&- 
qnences  of  a  fault,  which  by  repetition  has  become  a  vice,  but  has 
never  reached  to  the  hardihood  of  crime  1  She  seldom  trusts  herself 
to  paint  the  last;  she  lays  a  gentle  hand  upon  the  frailty  of  human 
nature.  She  fears  to  pass  beyond  the  bonnds  of  pity,  or,  at  the 
worst,  of  poetical  justice;  she  does  not  contemplate  great  iniquity, 
because  her  loving  and  womanly  instinct  is  turned  aside  by  the  pre- 
sentiment of  a  rigorous  punishment.  But  her  greatest  triumph  is  to 
be  found,  perhaps,  in  her  stories  for  the  young.  In  tills  apparently 
easy,  but  in  reality  most  difficult  style  of  writing,  no  one  has  ever 
approached  her.  Half  a  century  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  Castle 
Baekrent;  since  then.  Griffin,  Banun,  Oarleton,  with  others  whose 
names  the  reader  can  easily  recal,  have  risen,  and  been  recognised  as 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  We  do  not  say  that  in  their  presence 
Miss  Edgeworth  *'  paled  her  ineffectual  fire^;  yet,  we  must  remem- 
ber that,  from  theur  uprising,  she  ceased  to  be  the  "  sole  pardodar 
star.^  But  her  tales  for  children  have  never  been  challenged  with 
success. 

Few  have  won  and  worn  so  long  a  fame  brilliant  as  that  of 
Miss  Edgeworth;  but  there  remains  for  us  who  stand  by  her  grave 
something  more  than  the  memory  of  her  genius.  Was  not  her  career 
in  the  highest  degree  instruethef  Was  not  her  life,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  her  fiither's— from  which  you  cannot  separate  it — a  signal 
example f  The  glory  of  others  may  be  an  accidenty  if  you  will; 
that  of  Maria  Edgworth  was  emphatically  a  result.  To  that  result 
three  generations  contributed.  The  mother  of  Richard  Lovell  Edge 
worth  it  was  that  quarried  the  rude  block  of  marble — lie  shaped  it, 
and  endowed  it  with  a  meaning  for  the  general  eye — it  was  reserved 
for  Maria's  genius  to  complete  what  was  so  well  begun,  for  her  deli- 
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gate  band  to  devek^,  to  poHah,  and  to  place  the  skaiae  « u 
pedeetaly  supreme. 

If  the  reader  should  not  i^prore  of  Uie  point  of  view  from  wHa 
we  have  considered  Miss  Edgewortfa's  literaxy  repntatioo,  sd&,  v 
snbnut,  we  are  not  without  sdid  reasons  for  the  ooorae  weftondiHir- 
selves  bonnd  to  adopt  We  strenaouslj  protest  against  tiieooodske 
that  Miss  Edgeworth^  of  herself  alone,  nnnided,  unadvised,  nnafi©' 
aged,  woold  never  have  emerged  from  obscoritj.  On  tiie  ooitniT. 
we  believe  and  affirm,  that  even  nnder  drcomstances  on&voanbk'^ 
mental  colture,  her  native  talent  woold  have  asserted  itaell  fiat,  wis 
the  memoirs  of  her  fiunilj  open  before  OS,  and  with  faerownteatiiie; 
fresh  in  oor  ears,*  we  cannot,  even  if  we  coold,  ignore  the  ftettitc 
her  carefol  edocation,  and  the  nnceasing  coltore  her  difldogcsiL'-. 
fiither  bestowed  open  her,  even  when  she  had  readied  tiie  jtusi 
womanhood,  constitoted  the/biifulattoii,  we  do  not  say,  the  nfertrt 
ture^  of  her  famCi  From  the  mother  of  Ridiard  Lovell  E^gewr: 
to  him,  and  from  him  to  Maria,  yon  cannot  refose  to  discern  send- 
nnoos  chun  of  action.  And  this  edocalicmal  tradition,  this  ohM 
nnity  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  was  strongly  reflected  in  her  v«b- 
an  assertion  in  support  of  which  we  sabmit  to  the  reader  the  eridasf 
of  a  strong  and  soond  thinker,  a  man  of  iftaraing  and  eiperieflce^ 
Abemethy.  In  the  postcript  to  his  PhyMogieal  Leotmt8(Ek 
1821),  he  expresses  an  opmion  that  the  best  exposition  of  the  ivi- 
ing  of  the  mind,  as  displayed  in  the  conCmtiotf^  csftam  of  aebost^ 
that  g^ven  in  many  of  Ifiss  Edgeworth's  works,  particolsifywithR- 
gaid  to  that  most  difficult  and  yet  most  interesting  psjcholq^ 
specolation,  the  working  of  a  child's  mind* 

Goethe  says  of  Balsac,  perix^is  with  more  vigour  than  gnc^  ^ 
"  his  best  tales  seem  dog  out  of  a  snfiering  woman's  hesrt."  '^ 
worid  says  of  ICaria  Edgeworth,  that  her  best  woiks  are  wrought  froo 
the  mine  of  Nature,  whether  the  ore  lie  in  the  bosom  of  chiUhood,« 
the  deeper  heart  of  woman. 

*  See  extract  at  p.  572. 
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*      Art,    IIL—A  GLANCE   AT   THE   PAST  AND  PRESENT 

CONDITION  OF  IRELAND. 

u 

'"*  **  What  t»  to  bb  donb  itzth  Ibblabd  V— Morning  Chnmkie, 

n  To  say  that  Ireland,  of  all  the  Enropean  nations,  presents  the 

s:  most  difficult  problem  to  the  statesman,  the  strangest  anomaly  to  the 
i!  political  economist,  and  the  saddest  spectacle  to  the  philanthropist, 
a  is  only  to  ntter  what  has  grown  trite  by  the  melancholy  repetition 
\i  of  ages.  Not  to  go  fiuiher  back,  howerer,  than  the  rdgn  of  Elizi^ 
beth,  we  find  Bacon  describing,  in  the  most  glowing  langoage,*  the 
rich  and  varied  natural  capabilities  of  this  country;  while  the  great 
poet  of  his  age,  the  inmiortal  author  of  the  **  Faeiy  Queen,'*  de- 
scribes to  us,  in  words  as  vivid,  the  unparalleled  wretchedness  of  its 
inhabitant8.f  Truly,  indeed,  has  it  been  said,  that  **  a  nation,  once 
enslaved,  may  groan  for  ages  in  bondage;"  yet,  although  this  melan- 
choly dictum  is  illustrated  by  Ireland,  in  conmion  with  many  other 
countries,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  history  of  no  other  people 
presents  us  with  so  great  a  uniformity  of  suffering  and  misfortune. 
The  fiunines  and  tumults  of  one  age  are  only  equalled  by  those 
which  succeed  them  in  another;  the  devastating  wars  of  Elizabeth 
are  only  surpassed  in  atrocity  by  the  desoUiting  massacres  of  the 
Commonwealth — the  harrowing  details  of  Archbishop  Boulter, 
Bishop  Nicholson,  and  other  writers,  who  describe  the  terrible  years 
of  scarcity  endured  by  the  Irish  people  in  the  middle  of  the 
dghteenth  century,  are  only  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  horrors  of 
the  famine  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth! 

In  reading  the  following  fearful  description,  the  present  genera- 
tion might  think  they  were  perusing  only  a  recital  of  the  terrible 
scenes  of  Skull  and  Skibbereen : 

"  I  found  the  country,"  says  this  writer,  himself  an  eye  witness,  describ- 
ing the  fitfoine  of  1741,  "  the  most  nuserable  scene  of  distress  I  ever  read  of 
in  history.    Want  and  misery  in  every  place ;  the  rich  unable  to  relieve  the 

«Worki,  vol.  iii.,  p.221. 

t  **  View  of  Ireland."  Works,  voL  tL,  p.  134. 
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poor ;  the  road  spread  with  dead  and  dying  bodies ;  mankind  the  coloiff  cf 
the  docks  and  nettles  which  they  fed  on ;  two  or  three— sometimes  more — 
on  a  car  going  to  the  grave,  for  want  of  bearers  to  carry  them ;  mod  m^j 
buried  only  in  the  fields  and  ditches  where  they  perished.  This  tmlTersl 
scarcity  was  ensued  by  fluxes  and  malignant  levers,  which  swept  off  meld- 
tudes  of  all  sorts ;  so  that  whole  villages  were  laid  waste  1' 


!»»• 


Snch  were  the  dismal  scenes  of  1741,  which  render  it  menioffall: 
in  the  gloomj  annals  of  Ireland;  but  henceforth  thej  will  be  ot€i- 
shadowed  by  the  more  dismal  records  of  1848. 

A  comparison  of  the  nnhappy  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  in  other 
circomstances,  at  different  epochs — allowing  a  little  for  the  neces- 
sary improvement  inevitable  amidst  the  progress  and  change  all  aroi&d 
them — shows  the  same  striking  and  painful  similarity.     Sir  WiIEam 
Petty  assures  ns,  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  his  day,  "were  not 
one-fifth  employed."    The  Devon  Commission — ^that  Fabian  expe- 
dient of  the  statesman  of  '*  expediency,"  to  get  rid  of  his  '<  great 
difficulty**  for  a  season — has,  in  our  day,  made  the  same  report  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  Petty  describes,  as  Spenser  had  done  before 
him,  their  honses  as  "  lamentable  sties,"  wretched  cabins,  snch  as 
they  themselves  could  make  in  three  or  fonr  days,  not  worth  £t« 
shillings  the  bnilding."     The  Timea  newspaper,  not  long  since,  seat 
over  its  *'  own  correq>ondent,"  accompanied  by  the  clever  artist  of  the 
Illustrated  News^  to  prove  to  ns,  with  vivid  fidelity,  how  little,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  the  poor  Irish  have  improved  in  their  domestic 
architectarel 

We  will  qnote  one  more  authority  on  this  point,  an  ancestor  of  th« 
present  Lord  Lieutenant,  another  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  also  Vice 
roy  of  Ireland;  who,  if  he  lacked  the  shrewdness  and  dexterity,  ex- 
hibited much  of  the  temporimng  cunning  of  his  descendant;  and  who, 
at  a  period,  like  our  own,  of  great  religious  excitement,  went  the  fullest 
lengths  of  .complaisant  servility,  in  alternately  courting  Boman-Gatho- 
lidsm  or  Protestantism,  as  they  happened  to  be  in  the  ascendant ;  thus 
naivdy^  yet  graphically,  writes  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  and 
their  habitations,  in  the  days  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts:— <' It  is, 
indeed,  a  noble  country;  but  it  is  sad  to  see  the  people-*I  mean  the 
natives,  such   proper,   lusty  fellows — ^poor  and    almost  naked!" 


•  •( 


The  Oroans  of  Ireland,"  a  tract  of  1741. 
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**  Their  habitations  cannot  be  called  houses,  bat  are  perfect  pig- 
sties ;  and  out  of  one  of  these  hnts,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  ^t  square, 
shall  yon  see  five  or  six  men  and  women  bolt  ont  as  yon  pass  by, 
and  stand  staring  abont  them.  If  this  be  so,  near  Dublin,  Lord  I 
what  can  it  be  up  the  country  1"*  This  is  certainly  said  with  great 
simplicity;  but  without  having  perused  the  elaborate  despatches  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Clarendon  (and  all  are  aware  of  his  talents  as  a 
letter-writer),  we  may,  nevertheless,  safely  affirm,  that  none  of  them 
ever  contained  a  truer  or  more  graphic  description  of  a  great  body 
of  the  Irish  people.  The  statistics  of  Larcom,  in  our  day,  are  more 
minute  and  elaborate  than  those  of  Petfy.  He  gives  us  more 
figures,  if  not  more  fiicts;  but  his  dry  tabular  returns  tell  the  same 
sad  story,  and  proclaim  the  protracted  wretchedness  of  the  Irish 
people. 

When  we  reflect  on  this  long-continued  series  of  calamities^this 
ever-recurring  train  of  disasters,  which  the  history  of  Irehind  pre- 
sents, we  are  almost  tempted  to  attribute  them  to  some  terrible  ne- 
cessity, some  inscrutable  destiny  which  governs  the  fate  of  nations. 
That,  like  individuals,  the  lot  of  nations  is  generaUy  such  as  they  de- 
serve, is,  however  harsh,  we  fear,  a  bitter  truth;  that  they  are 
punished  for  the  wickedness  of  their  people,  we  rinoerely  believe,  and 
if  punished,  it  must  be  in  the  present  life  and  in  their  collective 
character.  Believing  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  bloody 
crimes  and  fratricidal  dissensions,  which  in  every  age — and  not  the 
least  so  in  ours — disgrace  the  histoiy  of  the  Irish  people,  have,  in  the 
dispensations  of  retributive  justice,  broken  their  strength,  and  pros- 
trated them  as  a  nation.  But  these  intestine  fends  and  deeds  of 
violence  have  been  aggravated,  if  not  produced,  by  the  terrible  mis- 
govemment  of  which  Ireland  has  been  tiie  victim.  For  this  misgovem- 
ment  England,  and  not  Ireland,  is  mainly  accountable.  *'  There  are 
nations,*'  says  Voltaire,  in  his  usual  sneering  way,  regarding  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries,  **of  which  one  seems  made  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  other  ;^'t  and  assuredly  the  fate  of  one  nation  never  ap- 

*  Correspondence  of  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon  with  the  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter, ToL  i.,  p.  373. 

t  Treating  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  his  **  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV." 
There  is  aver^  complete  vindication  of  the  Frenchman's  disparaging  reflec- 
tion, in  an  article  in  the  third  number  of  the  Ibisb  Quabteblt  Kzvieit. 
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peared  so  completely  placed  in  the  power  of  another  aa  Ireiaaid  hm 
been  in  that  of  England.  Since  the  day  that  Strongbow  and  Ids 
Anglo-Norman  foUowers  set  foot  npai  its  shores,  the  gOTemment  of 
Ireland  has  been  munly  directed  by  the  pa^cy  and  wiH  that  b« 
swayed  the  greater  island.  If  this  is  a  subject  of  boaadng  to  some 
yain-glorions  Englishmen,  it  is  felt  as  a  bittar  reproach  bj  others. 
The  few  bright  spots — and  there  are  snch — ^in  the  dark  and  and 
waste  of  Ireland's  sad  histoiy,  are  snfficient  to  show  ns  whs 
she  might  become,  if  the  ener;g^e8  of  her  people  were  only  well  di- 
rected and  encouraged,  and  to  convince  ns  how  mnch  her  presess 
and  past  sufferings  have  been  the  result  of  misgoveinment.  In  diSe 
rent  and  dbtant  epochs,  the  beneficent  yiceregal  rule  of  **  the  gnsi 
Duke  of  York,''  and  the  accomplished  Eari  of  Chesterfield^  ahewed 
the  world,  that  the  true  way  to  govern  the  Irish  people,  like  anj  other 
nation,  was  through  their  interests  and  affections.  Under  such  rok, 
the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  Irish  nation  has  ever  been  sore  sad 
rapid.  During  the  thirty  years  that  immediately  preceded  the 
Union,*  when  the  interests  of  Ireland,  for  the  first  time,  occupied  the 
solicitous  attention  of  a  domestic  legislature,  we  have  it  on  the  higfi- 
est  authority — ^that  of  Lord  Ohancellor  Clare— that  her  progress  ia 
all  the  elements  of  wealth  and  greatness  was  unexampled  amongft 
the  nations  of  Europe.  This  is,  indeed,  now  fuDy  admitted  by 
English  journalists,  when  treating  of  the  present  miserable  conditioa 
of  Ireland.  **  Fifty  years  ago,"  says  the  Morning  Herald^  *'  we  found 


*  "The  evidencet  of  Ireland's  prosperity,  from  1782  to  the  Union**' 
writes  Mr.  Barry,  *'  are  both  negative  and  positive.     The  former  is  to  be 
found  in  the  absence  of  those  jperpetual  complaints  of  poverty  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  whether  in  petitions  to  the  legislature,  writings  of  indin. 
duals,  or  representations  in  parliament,  which,  year  after  year,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  history  of  the  country  under  her  dependent  parliaments ;  and 
the  latter  in  the  direct  testimony  of  eminent  individuals : — Lord  Plunket, 
speaking  of  Ireland  under  her  independent  legislature — *  Her  laws  are  well 
arranged  and  adminutered,  a  constitution  fully  recognised  and  established; 
her  revenue,  her  trade,  her  manufactures  thriring  beyond  hope  or  example 
of  any  other  country  of  her  extent — within  these  few  vears  advancing  with  a 
rapidity  astonishing  to  herself!'    '  It  is  univenally  admitted  that  no  country 
in  the  world  ever  made  such  rapid  advances  as  Ireland  has  done  during  these 
twenty  years.* — Mr.  Secretary  Cooke.     *  There  is  not  a  nation  on  the  habit- 
able globe  which  has  advanced  in  cultivation  and  commerce,  in  apicul- 
ture and  manu&ctures,  with  the  same  rapidity,  in  the  same  penod/^ 
Lord  Clare." 
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her  prosperoiis;  under  oTir  role,  she  now  lies  prostrate  and  half 

' "  ruined  1" 

What  is  the  lamentable — we  might  say  astonishing — spectacle 

'-  that  Ireland  now  presents  to  the  nations?     Let  ns  hear  it  described 

by  the  heartless  and  bigoted  historian  of  the  misfortunes  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Irish  people — ^the  Times  newspaper.  Commenting  on 
the  recent  significant  tone  of  the  American  Ambassador,  and  the 
amazing  tide  of  emigration  across  the  Atlantic,  this  great  joumal» 
the  organ  of  the  monied  power  of  England — aye,  and  of  our  present 

iz  degenerate  Whig  government — thus  loyally  speaks  of  the  voluntary 

'::l  exHe  of  millions  of  her  Majesty's  bravest  subjects.     *'  Ireland,"  says 

this  lately  truculent   accuser  of  the  misguided  Smith  O'Brien— 

:^  *' Ireland,  to  all  practical  purposes,  belongs  to  that  power  whose 

minister  it  is  now  entertaining  1"  ♦  ♦  * 

:2  **  The  American  who  stands  on  the  quays  at  New  York,  sees  a 

vast  human  tide  pouring  in,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a-day,  to  sweU 
the  numbers,  the  wealth,  and  the  power  of  his  country.  He  sees 
that  it  was  the  direst  necesaty  which  drove  them  firom  the  land  of 
their  forefathers,  and  recognizes  in  that  necessity  the  providential 
means  by  which  the  vast  continent  of  North  America  shall  be  added 
to  the  dominion  of  man.  On  further  acquaintance  with  these  hap- 
less  refugees,  his  interest  cannot  but  increase;  for  he  finds  them  af- 
fectionate and  hopeful,  jovial  and  witty,  industrious  and  independent; 
in  fact,  the  rude  element  of  which  great  nations  are  made.'* 

Yes,  such  is  the  character  extorted,  in  a  transitoiy  moment  of 
remorse,  firom  this  diurnal  traducer  of  eveiy  class  and  section  of  the 
Irish  people! 

But,  true  to  his  vocation  and  the  sordid  interests  of  his  em- 
ployers, the  journalist  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  all  our  kind  wishes  are 
misplaced — ^nay,  that  all  le^lative  measures  will  be  in  vain ;  for  that 
the  decree  has  gone  fi>rth,  **  that  the  Celt  must  vanish  firom  the  land  1" 
^  The  present  place  of  this  tribe,"  says  he,  '*  will  be  occupied  by 
the  more  mixed,  more  dodle,  and  more  serviceable  race,  which  has 
long  borne  the  yoke  of  steady  industry  in  this  island — ^which  can  sub- 
mit to  a  master  and  obey  the  lawl" 

What  is  the  hidden  meaning  of  these  striking  disquisitions? 
What  is  the  strong  and  impelling  motive  which  induces  the  Times 


d 
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to  aaseit  so  bokSythe  exi^Dded  theories,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  revire 
the  dangerous  antipathies  of  races?* 

Is  it  that  the  ci^talists  and  manofiMStaxen  of  En j^bmd  reallj  eon- 
template  to  carry  oat  Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  oohmiBatioa  schemesy 
and  not  only  traffic  but  setde  in  the  land?  or  is  it  that  they  fear  tiie 
astoonding  and  damning  eyidenoe  which  this  continned  flight  of  the 
agticohnral  population  of  Ireland  afibrds  agunst  the  poli^  wUeh 
repealed  the  com  laws;  and  woold  therefore  mistify  vs,  and  try  and 
make  ns  believe  that  this  amawng  spectacle  passing  be&re  o«r  eym 
is  only  in  the  ordinary  conxse  of  things,  and  according  to  Ite  fixed 
laws  of  nature  and  population?  That  the  Irish  people  at  mosM  are 
leaving  their  country  the  journalist  strongly  avers,  and  that  they  ara 
leaving  it  '*  because  their  misery  in  it  is  intokrable;"  but  he  has  the 
hardihood  to  add^  that  the  chief  cause  of  their  misery  was  owing  to 
thdr  being  ^'  Celts,'*  and  that  the  new  settlers  in  this  ill-lkted  land, 
will  not  ful  to  convert  it  into  a  real  Utopia — a  veiy  island  of  the 
blessedl 

Alas  for  this  new  plantation  scheme  of  the  T^knefJ  Were  it  even 
practicable,  the  new  colonists  we  fear  would  only  share  the  fote  of 
all  those  who  have  gone  before  them — for  a  time  caressed  and  en- 
couraged; as  gradually  they  became  fused  and  identified  with  the 
Irish  people,  they  would  experience  a  comm<m  treatment  firom  Uie 
English  government. 

The  Anglo-Norman  settlers  had  no  sooner  begun  to  intermairy 
and  identify  themselves  with  the  native  Irish,  than  they  were  met 
by  the  severest  laws  for  what  was  termed  their  **degenanu7;" 
and  in  somewhat  later  times  the  jealousy  of  such  fusion  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  complaint,  that  the  English  settlers  in  IreUnd  soon 
became  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves. 

What  was  regarded  in  other  countries  as  the  most  desirable  con- 
summation-^^amely,  that  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  should, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  be  blended  together  and  form  a  common 
people — was  for  ages  most  sedulously  counteracted  in  Irehmd— - 

*  It  may  be  more  than  questioned,  whether  three-fourths  of  these  poor 
emigrants,  whom  the  Times  stigmatizes  (we  don*t  know  ^hy)  as  Celts,  nave 
not  fkr  more  and  better  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  their  veins  than  tbdr  igno- 
rant tradqcer. 
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**  Dmde  et  impera^*  was  for  centurieB  the  rnling  maxim  of  English 
statesmen  in  regard  to  this  onhappy  and  distracted  land.      We 
wiUinglj  would  except  the  goyemments  of  recent  times,  and  abovo 
all  the  present  administration;  for  it  wonld  be  too  painful  to  think 
that  so  tortnons  and  heartless  a  policy  has  influenced  the  affinirs  of 
this  nnhappj  conntrj  during  the  last  few  dismal  years.    Yet  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  warm  professions,  the  peculiar  devotion  to  Ire- 
land once  professed  by  the  present  Whig  ministers,  and  compare 
them  with  their  present  cold  and  insulting  hingnage — ^when  we 
recall  the  bright  hopes  and  beneficent  series  of  measares  which  Lord 
John  Russell  himself  held  forth  to  the  Irish  people  on  his  advent  to 
power,  and  then  remember  hew  bitterly  these  hopes  and  promises 
have  been  disappointed,  while  prosecntions,  attainders,  and  exile 
have  relentlessly  followed  those  who,  despairing  of  all  constitntional 
means,  would  have  rashly  led  their  countrymen  to  seek  in  civil  war 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  their  country;  but  more  espedally  when 
we  recall  the  adroit  coquetings  of  Lord  CUrendon,  at  one  time  with 
the  Orangemen,  and  at  another  with  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops — ^ 
now  caressing  the  landlords,  and  now,  through  the  daily  organs  of 
his  government,  surpassing  even  the  commonest  ravings  of  the  Tenant 
League,  in  fierce  and  unsparing  denunciation  of  the  landed  interest-^ 
we  say,  when  we  compare  and  ponder  on  all  these  things,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  beHeve  that  it  has  not  been  the  object,  as  it  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  efiect,  of  the  policy  of  our  Whig  rulers  to  revive  the  animo- 
sities, and  sow  the  dissensions ;  to  play  off  party  against  party,  and  set 
class  against  class;  to  divide,  and,  therefi>re,  to  weaken  and  keep  in 
subjection,  the  Irish  people.    It  may  have  been  the  result  of  chance, 
it  may  be  fibtuity;  tiiey  may  have  been  all  this  time  without  course 
or  chart,  letting  the  vessel  of  state,  as  sailors  say,  drive  before  the 
wind,  over  this  raging  and  tempestuous  tide,  this  ''  gurgke  vaaio^" 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  an  entire  nation.     We  would  willhigly 
think  so— we  would  in  charity  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  believe  that  they  did  not  foresee,  much  less  prepare,  the  evils 
which  their  rash  and  perverse  government  has  brought  upon  the 
Irish  nation.     Yet,  if  so,  how  can  we  account  (unless  in  their  mad- 
ness) for  the  self-contented  complacency  and  indifference  with  which 
they  regard  the  all  but  completed  ruin  of  the  Irish  people?    When 
we  ask  them  what  they  have  done  to  lighten  our  evils,  and  improve 
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our  iiiihq>p}r  oandition,  why  do  thej  exnltinglj  cry  Qn  sfiMe  of  tiie 
evidence  of  their  own  senses),  ^'Hsto  we  not  given  yon  firee-tnde, 
and  the  poor-kw?"  When,  by  way  of  rejoinder,  we  point  to  the 
beggared  landlords  in  the  lists  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Goort,  and 
tiie  decks  of  the  emigrant  ships  crowded  with  nndnstiions  hrmm 
and  "the  bold  peasantxy,"  once  the  pMe  and  strength  of  tfaar 
country — ^why  do  they  chuckle,  with  a  kx^  half-cnmuDg,  hal^ 
idiotic,  and  whisper  us,  **  That  it's  ail  right — aU  as  it  should  be-^ 
that  things  at  last  will  find  their  level— only  let  us  have  patienee, 

and'' let  us,  they  would  add,  omtinue  a  little  longer  in  office^ 

and  draw  another  quarter's  salary  fircHU  the  Treasury! 

"  There's  a  good  time  coming,"  says  the  sledc  and  smiliiig  place 
man,  ignoring  in  his  own  happiness  all  the  misery  that  snizoirads 
himp— and  we  too  will  believe  it,  for  we  wiQ  not,  even  in  this  daik 
hour,  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  this  noble  country.     Involved  aEte 
in  her  misfortunes,  a  sense  of  theur  common  ties  and  interesta,  let  us 
hope,  will  at  length  induce  Irishmen  to  lay  aside  thdr  miserable  dEb- 
sensions,   and,  waving  all  minor  differences,  unite  in  a  combiiied 
eSoTt  to  raise  their  country  from  "the  slough  of  despond"  in 
which  she  is  now  plunged.     In  this  great  and  good  work,  however, 
all  classes  and  orders,  in  the  first  place,  must  do  their  part  by  a  iiiH 
and  honest  discharge  of  thor  relative  duties*  whether  peer  or  pea* 
sant,  landlord  or  tenant,  and  in  the  next,  availing  themselves,  in  a 
i^irit  of  patriotic  independence*  of  the  privil^es  which  the  oonsii' 
tution  gives  them,  return  members  to  parliament  who  will  ade- 
quately and  worthily  represent  their  country.     We  belieye  that  a 
general  election  is  dose  at  hand.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  on 
the  character  and  capacity  of  the  men  she  will  then  select  to  repre- 
sent her,  the  fate  of  Ireland,  it  may  be  for  generations  to  come,  will 
depend — ^Ireland  has  only  to  preve  true  to  herself  and  all  win  yet 
be  welL     The  good  sense  of  the  English  people  cannot  be  mudi 
longer  abused;  they  will  at  length  understand  and  solve  the  *' Irish 
Question ;"  they  will  abjure  for  ever  these  vain  schemes  of  "  new 
plantation;"  and  fiur  firom  desiring  to  banish  thdr  Irish  feUow- 
snbjects  from  the  homes  of  their  forefathers,  will  rejoice  to  bind 
them  more  closely  by  equal  laws  and  privileges,  and  a  just  and 
considerate  attention  to  their  wants  and  interests.      The  system 
of  Irish  undertakers,  of  job-statesmen  and  "  shave-beggars,"  as 
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O'Goiinell  happily  described  the  school-boy  statesmen  sent  with 
each  succeeding  viceroy  to  govern  Ireland,  will  be  for  ever  got 
rid  of;  and  *'  the  be^nning  of  this  end,''  will  terminate  the  vice- 
regal diplomacy  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  dnll  routine  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Somerville,  and  the  red-tape  activity  of  Redington.  Lord 
Clarendon,  it  is  said,  aspired  to  be  the  last  Lord  Lieutenant,  bnt 
^*  pleased  with  his  task,"  and  prond  of  the  result  of  his  labours,  as 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  in  his  own  abolition  bill,  though  seated 
in  Downing-street,  L^eland  would  still  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
genius.  Bnt  Diis  aUter  viatim — that  hopeful  scheme  miscarried — ^the 
Lrish  members  were  for  once  more  obedient  to  the  wishes  and  sup- 
posed interests  of  their  constituents,  than  to  the  behests  of  the  Trea- 
suxy  <*  whipper-in.''  Lord  Clarendon  remains  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  but  it  had  been  well  for  his  reputation  as  a  statesman,  that 
be  had  never  come  to  Ireland,  or  that  he  had  left  it  earlier.  There 
was  a  time  when  he  might  have  departed  from  amongst  us  with  "  all 
his  Mushing  honors  thick  upon  him'' — he  had  with  his  blandish- 
ments alternately  channed  both  Orangemen  and  Roman  Catholics- 
be  had  dissolved  all  Irish  combination  and  parties — ^he  had  crushed 
rebellion,  or  at  least  Smith  O'Brien.  The  thanks  of  his  sovereign, 
and  the  illustrious  blue  ribband,  had  marked  these  eminent  services, 
but  **  there  came  a  nipping  frost"  which  hath  blasted  all  his  blossom- 
ing greatness;  and  now,  while  contemporaries  whisper  of  inteirupted 
letters  and  delicate  negotiations  prostrated,  he  may  well  fear  that 
the  historian  will  set  down  the  Irish  poor-law,  and  the  dread  census 
of  1851,  as  the  memorable  y2u<t  of  his  disastrous  government. 

Strong  in  the  advocacy  of  the  Times^  Lord  Clarendon  may  possi- 
bly look  with  complacency  on  what  that  journal  unfeelingly  satirises 
as  ^*  the  Exodus  of  the  Irish  people ;"  but  the  day  may  not  be  &r 
distant,  when,  anud  the  perils  and  exigencies  of  an  European  war, 
England  may  look  in  vain  to  this  deserted  land  for  the  gallant  men 
who  once  crowded  her  ranks  and  brought  victory  to  her  standards, 
and  like  Augustus,  exdaim,  **  Where  are  my  legions?"* 

*  On  the  10th  of  October,  1851,  the  *'  Glenlyon/*  with  320  panengerB, 
and  the  "Velocity,"  with  260,  sailed  from  Waterford  for  America.  On 
the  17th  of  October,  the  "  Man"  sailed  from  the  same  port  for  New  York, 
with  395  passengers,  and  propertv  and  monev  amounting  to  £10,000.  Alas ! 
from  one  port  075  of  our  people  fly  from  their  native  land,  in  the  short  space 
of  forty-eight  hours. 
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AST.  IV.— THE  CELTIC  RECORI>S  OF  IRELAND. 

[nnala  Rio^cea  Sipeonn.  AnnaU  of  ike  ESmgdcm  oflrdad, 
by  the  Four  Masters,  from  the  earUeet  period  to  the  sfear  1616. 
Edited  Irom  MSS.  in  the  library  <^  the  Royal  Iiirii  Academynd 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  a  Tranalatioiiy  andGO|MOiiB  Kotei, 
by  John  O'Dorovak,  L.L.D.,  M.R.LA.,  Bairister-at-lAir. 
7vol8.4to.     Dublin:  Hodges  and  South,  1851. 


That  the  hiBtory  of  Great  IMtam  must  remain  incomplete  and 
defective,  nntQ  tiie  andent  literaiy  monnments  of  Uie  KlngdoD  ef 
Ireland,  which  now  forms  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  Em^ 
have  been  fally  investigated,  is  a  tnith  requiring  bot  littie  daoMo- 
stration.     An  acquaintance  with  the  annab  of  tiie  oonntries  whose 
relations  with  England  have  materiaDy  influenced  her  desthne^  'a 
indispensable  to  the  inquirer  who  deshres  to  taraee  the  origin  of  ntay 
of  the  most  important  events  of  Eurq>ean  histoiy.     The  misrepr^ 
sentadons  of  writers  who  have   hitherto  compiled  *^  Histories  of 
Ireland,"  are  sufficiently  apparent  to  students  even  snperfieiaDy  coo- 
venant  with  our  original  records.     To  palfiate  one-dded  statementi 
and  to  conceal  their  ignorance,  those  self-styled  historians  have  si 
general  asserted  that  no  native  materials  existed  to  relieve  the  del- 
ness  of  their  arid  productions.     An  inspection  of  our  mnnvsaip^ 
collections,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  documents  published  witiun 
the  last  ten  years,  by  our  literaiy  societtes,  will  fofly  disprove  thb 
gratuitous  falsehood,  and  demonstrate  that  Ireland  possesses  aacient 
historical  monuments  of  a  more  varied  and  auth^iUc  character 
than  any  other  nation  of  northern  Europe.    The  numb^s  ^ 
copiousness  of  the  Hibemo-Celtic  documents  which  have  cone 
down  to  us,  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  most 
stringently  enforced  of  the  ancient  Celtic  laws  of  Ireland,  was  that 
which  obliged  every  clan  to  preserve  its  history  and  records.   To 
cany  this'  peculiar  ordinance  into  e£fect,  each  sept  maintained  a 
family  of  hereditary  historians,  by  whom  all  pardculars  coimected 
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with  Uie  tmuactiima  of  the  dan  were  committed  to  writiiig.    The 
books  compiled  by  those  chroniclers  became  <^  the  greatest  impor- 
tance,  as,  imder  the  dan  system  of  govemment,  every  individnal,  in 
order  to  establish  his  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  general  possessions  of 
the  tribe»  was  obliged  to  prove  his  consangninity  with  the  chief  £ik" 
milies  of  the  district     In  addition  to  the  history  and  genealogies  of 
the  dans,  these  records  contained  precise  definitions  of  the  extent 
and  bomidaries  of  their  territories,  and  a  careM  statement  of  the 
amount  of  tribute  dae  to,  or  to  be  paid  by,  the  various  septs.    Thos 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  charters  of  the  Irish  tribes,  by  an  appeal  to 
which  all  questions  of  right  and  precedence  were  finally  adjusted.* 
The  historians,  or  oUavaf  to  whom  the  care  of  these  documents  was 
entrusted,  formed  a  peculiar  and  privileged  dass,  maintained  in  a 
degree  of  considerable  splendour,  at  the  general  expense,  and  enjoy- 
ing many  profitable  distinctions  and  immunities.    As  the  disunited 
Irish  dans  sank  before  the  concentrated  force  brou^  against  them, 
and  as  the  power  of  England  gradually  extended  in  the  country,  it 
became  the  policy  of  the  more  unenli^tened  and  short^si^ted  of 
the  successful  party,  to  endeavour  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the 
former  state  and  andent  Celtic  institutions  of  the  kingdom*    Hence, 
the  old  historical  volumes,  written  in  the  Irish  language,  were  in- 
dustriously sought  out,   and  systematically  destroyed.      On  the 
other  hand,  the  representatives  of  the  andent  possessors  of  the  soil, 
laboured  strenuously  to  preserve  the  venerable  documents,  which 
contained,  as  it  were,  their  title  deeds,  and  the  history  of  their 
iathers.    Numbers  of  these  manuscripts  were  consequently  carried 
by  the  expatriated  Irish  to  fordgn  lands,  and  many  were  secreted  in 
Ireland,  until  the  arrival  of  the  time,  when  it  was  expected  that  the 
strange  colonists  should  be  expelled,  and  the  descendants  of  the  old 


*  Dr,  O'DoDovan,  in  his  recent  treatise  on  **  The  Tribes  and  Terri- 
tories of  Andent  Oasoiy,"  tells  us,  that  "the  Irish  poets  have,  in  their  poems, 
recorded  the  territories  with  their  boundaries,  and  the  families  to  whom 
they  belonged,  with  as  much  truth  and  certainty  as  the  charters  granted 
by  the  Kings  of  England,  since  the  Anglo-Norman  invarion,  have  recorded 
and  defined  the  estates  granted  by  them  to  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers,  or 
to  such  Irish  fiunilies  as  have  submitted  to  their  authority."  This  stat^ 
meat  is  fully  confirmed  by  an  Irish  poem,  attributed  to  an  author  of  the 
fifth  century,  which  recites  the  qualifications  of  the  oUav,  or  poet  historian, 
sod  by  innumerable  andent  Celtic  records. 
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proprieton  rdnstated  in  the  poosessioiis  wrested  from  thdr 
Earij  in  the  seyenteenth  oentmjy  the  contest  in  Ireland,  of  more 
than  four  hundred  years,  was  finally  dedded.  The  last  stron^olds  of 
the  native  dans  came  into  the  possession  of  foreign  settlerst  tlie 
ancient  institutions  and  most  cherished  customs  of  ^e  old  inhabi- 
tants  were  prescribed  under  heavy  penaltiesy  and  the  Irish  Oeks  and 
the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders  began  to  find  ttem- 
selves  strangers  and  outlaws  in  the  land  of  their  fiithers.. 

It  was  at  this  period,  so  gloomy  for  the  **  children  of  the  Qag^* 
that  Michael  O'Clery,  a  firiar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  fanosd 
the  project  of  compiling  a  body  of  Irish  annals»  firom  the  old  bsto- 
rical  books  still  remaining  in  the  country. 

Stimulated  by  the  patronage  of  O'Gara,*  chief  of  Ooolaym,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  earliest  students  in  the  newly  founded  TJniTcr- 
sity  of  J)ubUn,  he  associated  with  himself  Conaiy  and  Peregrine 
(yClery,  together  with  a  fourth  antiquaiy,  named  Feaifoaaa 
O'Mulconry,  and  the  compilation  was  commenced  in  1632,  and 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  after  four  years*  labour,  amid  the  mms  of 
the  convent  of  Donegal.  That  venerable  institution,  founded  in 
1474,  by  one  of  the  munificent  princes  of  Tlr  GonneD,  had  been 

*  The  tribe  of  Ui  Oadhra,  or  sons  of  Gara,  aneientljr  held  eztenriTe  pos- 
sesdons  in  the  counties  of  Majo  and  Sligo.    Their  pnncipal  castle  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  named  ^om  them.  Loch  O'Gara.     In  the  wan  of  the 
ReTolution  of  168(^1,  Oliver  O'Oara  commanded  a  regiment  of  infimtrr, 
raised  by  himself  to  support  the  rojrai  or  national  cause;  and  after  the  capi- 
tulation at  Limerick  he  became  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  secure  return  of 
the  shipping  which  couTeyed  the  last  portion  of  the  gallant  Irish  Jacobite 
forces  to  France,  under  the  command  of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lacan, 
and  Major  General  John  Wauhop.      Having  rejoined  his  countrymen  in 
France,  in  March  1092,  he  was  appointed  Lxeatenant-Colonel  of  King 
James'  Royal  Irish  Regiment  of  Foot-guards,  under  Colonel  William  Dor- 
rington,  and  afterwards  became  Colonel  of  the  Queen's  Irish  Regiment  of 
*<  Dragons  a  pied,"  in  Catalonia.    Three  sons  of  Colonel  Oliver  O'Gara 
highly  distinguished  themselves  in  Spain,  in  whose  service  the  first  was  a 
Brigadier,  the  second  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  **  Hibemia,"  and  the 
third  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  *'  Irlandia."  The  fourth  son, 
Charles  O'Gara,  bom  at  St.  Germain  in  1699,  and  for  whom  King  James 
stood  sponsor,  rose  to  distinction  at  the  Court  of  Lorraine,  subs^aently 
attained  to  high  honors  in  Austria,  and  died,  unmarried  and  exceedingly 
wealthy,  at  Brusseb,  in  1775.a      Celia  O'Gara  {SighOe  at  Ghadhradk) 
was  the  heroine  of  many  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  poets ;  the  plaintive  air  ac- 
companying the  sons  in  which  she  is  commemorated^  has  been  familiarized 
to  modem  ears  by  Moore's  melody—.**  Oh !  had  we  some  bright  little  isle 
of  our  own.** 
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diBmantled,  and  converted  into  a  royal  garrison,  during  the  wars  of 
Elizabeth.  In  the  interesting  autobiographical  preface,  prefixed  to 
the  Annals,  the  chief  compiler  gives  ns  the  following  accoont  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  his  labours: — 

**  I,  Biichael  O'CIerj,  a  poor  brother  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  (after 
haTiDg  been  for  ten  years  transcribing  oTery  old  material  which  I  found, 
concerning  the  saints  of  Erin,  obsenring  obedience  to  each  Prorincial  that 
was  in  Erin  successiyely),  haye  come  before  you,  O  noble  Farrell  O'Gara. 
I  have  calculated  on  your  honor  that  it  seemed  to  you  a  cause  of  pity  and 
regret,  grief  and  sorrow  (for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honor  of  Erin)  how 
much  the  race  of  Gael,  the  son  of  Niul,  have  gone  under  a  cloud  and  dark- 
ness without  a  knowledge  of  the  death  or  obit  of  saint  or  virgin,  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  abbot,  or  other  noble  dignitary  of  the  church ;  of  king  or 
prince,  lord  or  chieftain,  and  of  the  synchronism  or  connexion  of  the  one 
with  the  other.  I  explained  to  you  that  I  thought  I  could  get  the  assist- 
ance of  the  chroniclers  for  whom  I  had  most  esteem,  for  writing  a  book  of 
annals,  in  which  the  aforesaid  matters  might  be  put  on  record ;  and  that, 
should  the  writing  of  them  be  neglected  at  present,  they  would  not  again  be 
found,  to  be  put  on  record  or  commemorated  to  the  end  and  termination  of 
the  world.     There  were  collected  by  me*  all  the  best  and  most  copious 

*  The  name  of  O'Clerigh,  or  0*Clery,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Celtic 
words  Ui  Cleiriak^  signifVing  literally,  the  sons  of  ihe  clerk  or  learned  man. 
They  descendea  from  Gumre,  sumamed  **  the  hospitable,"  Kinf  of  Con- 
nacht,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  were  originally  located  in  Tireragh,  in 
the  County  of  Galway,  to  which  territory  they  furnished  several  dis- 
tinguished chieftains.  Haring  been  expelled  from  their  ancient  possessions 
by  the  De  Burghs,  shortly  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  some  of  them 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  where  their  descendants  became 
literary  men  and  antiquaries.  Others  migrated  to  Breifne  O'Reilly,  now 
the  county  of  Cavan ;  and  a  third  branch  settled  under  O'Dowda,  in  Tir  Aw- 
ly  and  Tireragh.  '*  There  passed,  after  some  time,"  says  the  old  chronicler, 
**  from  Tir  Awly  into  Tir  Connell,  a  wise  man  of  the  O'Cleiys,  whose  name 
was  Cormac  Mac  Dermot  O'Clery,  and  who  was  a  learned  proficient  in  the 
two  laws,  ciril  and  canon.  The  monks  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  Abbey  q€ 
St.  Bernard,  called  the  Abbey  of  Assaro,  loved  him  for  his  education  and 
ffood  morals,  for  his  wisdom  and  intellect,  and  detained  him  amongst  them 
for  some  time.  He  was  at  this  time  a  young  ^ uest.  O'Ssnngin  had 
been,  for  a  long  time  before  this  period,  the  historical  ottav  to  O'Donnell, 
the  lord  of  the  race  of  Conall,  and  tie  had  lust  come  into  the  land  of  Conall, 
from  Ardcam,  in  Moylurg.  And  there  hved  not  of  0'Sgingin*s  children, 
nor  yet  of  his  tribe  in  the  country,  but  one  fsir  daughter,  and  he  joined  her 
as  wife  to  this  Cormac ;  and  what  he  asked  as  her  dower  was,  that  whatever 
male  diild  should  be  first  bom  tothem  should  be  sent  to  study  and  learn 
history,  as  all  his  race  had  become  extinct  in  the  territory,  except  the 
daughter  whom  he  wedded  to  him  on  that  occasion.  The  otner  promised 
to  comply  with  his  request ;  and  he  kept  his  promise  truly."  Their  first- 
bom  son,  accordingly,  became  histonan,  or  oUavt  to  0*DonnelI.  His 
grandson,  Dermot,  sumamed  "of  the  three  schools,"  because   he  kept 
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bookf  of  uiiiab  that  I  could  fiod  ffarooghoat  oil  Erin  (tfaongk  ii  wa»  &- 
flcuU  Ibme  to  collect  them  to  one  piece),  to  write  thb  book  in  jour  tmme, 
end  to  your  honor,  for  it  was  jou  that  gave  the  reward  of  their  labour  tc 
the  chroniclers  by  whom  it  was  written ;  and  it  was  the  firiara  of  the  cod> 
▼ent  of  Donegal  that  supplied  them  with  food  and  attendance  in  like  mao- 
ner.  For  every  good  that  will  result  from  this  book,  in  giving  Ug^  to  dl 
in  general,  it  is  to  you  that  thanks  should  be  given,  and  there  ahoiild  enrt 
no  wonder  or  surprise,  jealousy  or  envy,  at  any  good  that  you  do;  for  yoa 
are  of  the  race  of  Emhtr,  the  son  of  Mileaius,  from  whom  descended  tUity 
of  the  kings  of  Erin,  and  sixty-one  sainta." 


•choob  for  teaching  general  literature,  Ustoyy,  and  poetry, 
tingttuhed,  that  Nial  O'Donnell,  son  of  Torlcwh  «*  of  the 
him  the  lands  of  Creevagfa,  in  the  parish  of  Kil-Sarran.     He  waa  succeeded 
by  Teige  Cam   O'Clery,  whose  three  sons,  noted  for  their  hoapitafitj, 
vraalth,  and  emditaon,  erected  a  castle  and  oUier  edifices  on  the  hereditsiy 
lands  of  Kil  Barran.     The  ruins  of  this  castle  are  still  standing,  on  a  rock 
overhanging  the  Atlantic,  at  a  little  dutance  from  Ballyshannon.      **  From 
the  singularity  of  its  situation,  seated  on  a  lofty,  precipitous,  and  nearly  ia- 
sulated  cliff,  exposed  to  the  storms  and  billows  of  tos  wcstem  ocean,  the 
leader,"  observes  Dr.  Petrie.  **  will  naturally  condode,  that  tfaia  now  sad^ 
dll^itated  and  time-worn  ruin  must  have  owed  its  origin  to  some  nade  and 
dannff  chief  of  old,  whose  occupation  was  war  and  rapine,  and  whose 
thou^ts  were  as  wild  and  turbulent  as  the  waves  that  washed  his  sea-giit 
eagle  dwelling ;  and  such,  in  their  ignorance  of  its  unpublished  histoir. 
has  been  the  conclusion  formed  bv  modem  topoffraphers,  who  tell  ua  tkix 
it  b  supposed  to  have  been  the  habitation  of  freMooters.    But  it  was  not 
ao.    This  loaelv,  insulated  fortress  was  erected  as  an  abode  for  peaceful 
men — a  safe  and  quiet  retreat,  in  troubled  times,  for  the  bborioua  inread- 
ffatovs  and  prascn>eis  of  the  history,  poetry,  and  antiqidtieB  of  their  couutif. 
Thb  castle  was  the  residence  of  the  oflavs,  bards,  and  antiqaaries  of  toe 
peopleof  TirConnelU-the  illustrious  family  of  the  O'Clerys.     *     *    Tbe 
lands  annexed  would,,  at  tbe  present  day,  produce  a  rental  of  litde  short 
of  two  thousand  pounds  a-year.    *      *       Alas !  it  will  be  long  till  leamii^ 
in  the  hbtory  and  antiquities  of  our  country  be  again  thns  noUy  recom- 
nensed."     Michael  O'Clery,  chief  of  the  ••Four  Masters,"  waa  bom  ia 
1575.  EQs  oriffinal  cluristian  name  wm  Tdge  an  f-s2etMe,  or  ••  Teige  of  the 
mountain,"  which  he  chang|ed  on  becoming  a  lav  brother  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francb.    Soon  after  jcnning  hb  brethrai  at  Loovain,  he  was  sent  into 
Ireland,  by  Hugh  Ward,  guardian  of  the  convent,  to  collect  materiab  for 
Irish  hagiology.  Michael  pursued  hb  labours  for  fifteen  vears,  visiting  the 
most  distinguished  Irish  scholars,  and  transcribing  ancient  manuscripts. 
AfteqWard^  death,  in  1 635^  the  documents  which  O'Clery  had  traasoutted  to 
Lonvain,  proved  of  great  service  to  the  learned  John  Colgan,  who  puianed 
the  collection  of  the  uvea  of  the  Irish  saints,  interrupted  by  Ward's  decease. 
Inaddition  to  hb  contributions  to  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  Michad 
O'Clery  compiled  the  Reim  Rioghraidhe,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Kim^  of  Erin, 
the  **  Genealogies  of  the  Saints  of  Erin,"  and  the  Calendar  of  thcar  An- 
niversaries ;  tqiether  with  a  most  important  work,  entitled  Leahhar  Ga- 
hk/aia^  or  the  *•  Book  of  the  various  Conquests  of  Erin,"  now  preserved  m  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     Tfab  learned  hbtoriographer  died  in 
1643,  m  which  year,  hb  Sanaami  itva,  or  Glossary  of  difficult  and  obsolete 
*~~^  words,  WIS  pubBshed  at  Louvain. 
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The  peculiar  featue  of  these  Annak  is,  that  thej  supply  ns  with 
a  calm  chronological  account  of  the  great  Gdtic  tribes,  who  for  so 
many  ages  constituted  the  Irish  nation,  and  whose  history — ^which, 
until  the  connnencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the  history  of 
Ireland — ^has  been  totally  and  designedly  overlodied  by  Engtiah 
writers.     In  'the  works  of  such  authors,  the  native  Irish  clans  are 
generally  represented  as  subjected  by  the  first  invasion  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  ;  and  all  attempts  to  preserve  their  ancient  possessions  and  to 
expel  intrusive  foreigners  from  their  territories,  are  invariably  stig- 
matised as  treason  and  rebellion.    The  native  s^ts  are  depicted  as 
wn^ped  in  savagery  and  barbarism;  while  the  most  exalted  virtues 
are  ascribed  to  their  opponents,  whose  successes,  however  trivial, 
are  magnified  into  qilendid  victories  and  heroic  achievements.    Such 
10  the  character  of  what  has  hitherto  been  styled  the  history  of  Ire- 
land; and  such  might  it  ever  continue,  were  none  but  the  party 
eventually  victorious,  entitled  to  a  hearing.     Nor  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  this  should  be  the  case,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  state 
of  things  established  in  Ireland,  on  the  ruin  of  a  large  section  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  rendered  it  politic  with  the  successfid  colonists 
to  represent  themselves  as  the  introducers  of  civilization  and  justice, 
and  the  magnanimous  expellers  of  barbarism  and  rapine.     These 
partizan  views  were  embodied  and  propagated  by  servile  authors, 
who  composed  histories*  of  this  country,  under  the  surveillance  of  a 
tTraanons  oligarchy,  by  whom  patronage  and  emoluments  were  dis* 
tribnted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  plausible  misrepresentation 
and  adulation  exhibited  by  those  venal  scribes.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  despoiled  Irish,  and  descendants  of  old  English,  who  passed  into 
the  service  of  foreign  princes,  found  but  Httie  time  for  literary  occn- 
pations,  and  were  more  accustomed  to  wield  the  sword  than  the  pen. 
It  consequently  devolved  on  the  expatriated  ecdetiastics  to  narrate 
the  details  of  the  reverses  of  their  native  land.     Writing  under  the 
jealous  censorship  of  the  Inquisition,  their  judgments  obscured  by 
professional  and  unavoidable  prejudices,  they  erred  in  an  opposite 

*  The  productioDS  of  theie  writers  do  not  poasesi  the  merit  of  accunte 
chroBoloff^,  even  on  the  affairs  of  the  Anglo-Irish.  We  have  the  au^ 
thority  of  the  Ulster  King-at- Arms,  and  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Berming- 
ham's  Tower,  for  stating,  that  **  No  histories  of  Ireland  yet  published  syn- 
chronise with  the  record^  but,  for  the  most  part,  are  delusi? e  aikl  erroneous.** 
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extreme,  and  labored  to  prore,  that  the  gaflant  strngg^  of  ^  Inib 
dans,  for  their  lands  and  ancient  institotioiis,  was  a  war  imdertaksi 
in  defence  of  religion.*  Thejr  thus  endeaTonred,  by  their  pob&i- 
tiona,  to  ronse  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  to  take  up  anni  in 
defence  of  the  Irish  and  old  English,  whom,  not  withoat  a  ceitui 
degree  of  jnsdce,  they  represented  as  snfferiDg,  for  consdenoe  stke, 
persecntions  nearly  as  serere  as  those  uBdergone  by  the  {niimDve 
Christians. 

Kowy  however,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  centimes,  human  somj 
has  been  set  on  an  entirely  new  basis,  and  the  fierce  pasaons,  wbidi 
agitated  tiie  men  of  Europe  in  former  ages,  exist  bnt  in  the  recaids 
of  the  past— when  the  bloods  of  once  inimical  races  haye  become  it 
separably  commingled,  during  the  snccessiye  generations  wliidi  Ju^ 
passed  away  on  the  Irish  soil — once  the  great  object  of  oonteDtioo— 
the  philosophic  mind  desires  to  inqnire  into  the  origin  and  progres 
of  the  events  which  have  combined  to  produce  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  this  island  at  present  placed. 

The  records,  moreover,  of  a  peculiar  branch  of  the  great  Geltie 
family,  which,  although  at  present  widely  scattered,  and  intenniied 
with  the  various  races  of  both  heoiispheres,  still  continnes  to  retain 
and  forcibly  exhibit  many  of  its  original  and  characteristic  attribute^ 
and  whence  has  sprung  a  vast  proportion  of  men,  worid-fiunons  fe 
thdr  proficiency  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  and  sdene^ 
cannot  fail  to  possess  attractions  for  the  student  of  the  histoiyof 
mankind. 

To  notice  in  detail  a  compilation  of  such  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance as  the  Annals  of  Ireland  by  the  Four  Masters,!  which,  ex- 
tending from  the  semi-fabulous  ages  to  the  year  I6I69  is  the  only 

*  The  justice  of  this  statement 
the  highly  colored  religious  histor 

Lisbon,  m  1621,  **atm/aeultate  L,  «.~.....^i^»^,  >,..^^,..  ..  «..,-.,  . 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  accounts  of  the  same  eTents  giTen  by  the  fnan  « 
Donegal,  who  had  the  means  of  obtaining  the  most  accurate  informstionoQ 
the  Irish  wars  of  Elizabetb. 

t  This  name  was  first  applied  to  them  by  the  learned  John  Coign, 
editor  of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum  fiibemiiB,"  published  at  LoutsId,  in  16v- 
"  When  I  haye  occasion  to  refer  to  this  work,  I  shall,"  says  he,  "  style  it,  n^ 
breyity  sake,  the  *  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,'  for  such  was  the  d^*^ 
of  the  learned  antiquarians  engaged  in  its  production,  or  the  *  Ajuw^  ^ 
Donegal,'  because  that  was  the  plmse  of  its  compilation." 
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work  which  furnishes  ns  with  an  account  of  the  Celtic  dans  who 
for  so  many  ages  ruled  the  island  on  which  we  now  dwell,  wonld 
be,  in  effect,  to  write  a  history  of  Ireland.  We  mnst,  therefore,  be 
content  to  take  a  compendioos  view  of  the  Irish  annals  during  the 
period  oyer  which  the  work  before  ns  extends. 

Many,  say  the  legends,  were  the  descents  made  upon  the  coasts 
of  Erin  in  ancient  days,  but  the  island  was  divided  mto  provinces  by 
five  brothers  of  the  gigantic  Fir  Bolgs  or  Belgians,  and  their  king, 
Slane^  was  the  first  who  absolutely  ruled  over  the  country.  Thirty- 
seven  years  was  the  period  of  their  domination,  and  nine  of  them 
had  assumed  the  kingship,  when  they  were  subdued  by  Nua  '*  of  the 
silver  hand,''  king  of  the  Danaans,  After  governing  Irus^FaU*  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  crafty  Danaans  were  themselves  con- 
quered by  a  tribe  of  Oads^  who  came,  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
with  a  great  fleet,  "  wafted  by  the  mighty  ocean  waves,"  to  Erin, 

*  Ireland  acquired  this  name  from  the  Uafaii,  or  "stone  of  destiny," 
belieyed  to  have  been  brouffht  to  her  shores  by  the  Danaans,  and  on  which, 
for  many  ages,  the  kings  or  Erin  were  crowned.  The  **  stone  of  destiny** 
was  supposed  to  have  l^en  subsequently  carried  to  Scone,  and  thence  trans* 
ferred  to  the  coronation  chair  of  the  kinn  of  Enfftand,  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Dr.  Petrie  has,  however,  proved  that  it  stiU  remains  on  the  hilt  of 
Tara.  Milesius  is  the  latinized  form  of  MiUdh  Easpaine,  or  the  Spanish 
warrior ;  and  although  Moore  has  impugned  the  veracity  of  those  ancient 
legends,  he  made  the  landing  of  the  Milesians  the  theme  of  the  follow- 
ing ballad,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  editions  of  his  **  Melodies,'*  in 
general  circulation  : 

**  They  casm  from  a  land  beyond  the  8ea» 

And  now  o'er  the  western  main 
Set  sail,  in  their  good  ships,  gallantlj, 

From  the  sanny  land  of  Si»aln. 

*  Oh,  Where's  the  lale  weVe  seen  in  droams, 

Onr  destined  home  or  grave?  * 
Thus  snng  they  as,  by  the  m<ffning*S  beams, 
They  swept  the  Atlantic  wave. 

"  And,  ]o»  where  afiff  o*er  ocean  Shines 

A  aparlde  of  ndiant  green. 
As  though  in  that  deep  lay  emerald  mines, 

Whose  light  through  the  wave  was  seen. 

*  Tis  Inni8lkU>>*tis  InnisiUlt  * 

Rings  o'er  the  echoing  sea; 
While,  bending  to  heavX  the  warrion  hail 
That  home  of  the  brave  and  tne. 

"  Then  tam*d  they  mito  the  Eastern  wave, 

Where  now  their  Day-Qod'A  eye 
A  look  of  such  sonny  omen  gave 

As  lighted  np  sea  and  slgr. 
Nor  frown  was  seen  through  sky  or  sea, 

Nor  tear  o'er  leaf  or  sod. 
When  first  on  their  Isle  of  Destiny 

Oor  great  fore&then  trod." 

2s 
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nader  tbe  command  of  Emher^  EremhoHj  and  /r,  sons  of  Qolamk,t 
Spanish  warrior.     These  three  princes  jointly  assumed  the  soie 
reigntj  of  the  ishmd;  and  to  them,  in  after  ages,  the  chief  nobles  of 
the  comitiy  gloried  to  trace  their  genealogies.     In  the  days  of  kio^ 
TiemmaSf  gold,  says  the  myth,  was  first  smelted  in  Erin,  by  tk 
artificer  Uchadan^  who  dwelt  near  the  Liffe.     *'  It  was  by  him  tbt 
goblets  and  brooches  were  first  covered  ¥rith  gold  and  sQrer,  and 
clothes  dyed  purple,  bine,  and  green."    The  saccessor  of  king  Tm- 
maa  instituted  dresses  of  different  colors  to  dlstingaish  the  Tanooa 
difierent  orders  of  the  state.     **  Thus  was  the  distinction  made  be 
tween  them:  one  color  in  the  clothes  of  slavesy  two  in  the  dotfaes  of 
soldiers,  three  m  the  clothes  of  goodly  heroes  or  jomig  lords  of  tcr- 
ritories,  six  in  the  clothes  of  oU/om  or  poet-lii0tonaDflb/4nd  s^^  i^ 
the  clothes  of  kings  and  queens.*'     OUooJMcl*  was  tbe  king  i? 
whom  the  Feia  or  triennial  assembly  was  established  at  Tara,  "^to 
preserve  laws  and  rules;"  he  also  appointed  a  chieftain  overeroj 
cantred,  and  a  public  victualler  over  every  townland.     Tara  wss  so 
called  from  Queen  Teamhair  "  who  requested  of  JSrenihon  a  choice 
hill  as  her  dower,  in  whatever  place  she  should  select  it^  that  she 
might  be  interred  therein,  and  that  her  mound  and  gravestone  m^i 
be  thereon  raised,  and  where  every  prince  ever  to  be  bom  of  her  race 
should  dwell  The  hill  she  selected  was  the  hill  of  Caen:  it  is  from  lier 
it  is  named  Teamhair^  and  in  it  was  she  entombed."     In  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  palace  of  Emania,^  say  the 
bards,  was  built  by  Queen  Machoj  who,  having  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty with  the  strong  hand,  compelled  the  sons  of  her  enemies  to 
raise  that  edifice,  that  it  might  ever  be  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
kings  of  Uladh  or  Ulster.     King  Eochaidh  formed  the  Pentarehjt 
appointing  five  provincial  kings,  subject  and  tributary  to  himself; 
and  this  ancient  division  was  maintained  for  long  ages  after,    ^^t 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  Fergus^  king  of  Uladhy  or  Ulst&i 

*  OUamh  Fodhla,  or  OUa?  Fola,  signifies  the  learned  historian  of  Fob 
or  Ireland,  which  was  so  called  from  one  of  the  Danaan  queens.  IreUnd 
was  frequently  styled  Bamba  from  another  of  these  princesses,  and  tbe  birdi 
say  that  Eire  or  Erin  was  likewise  a  queen  of  the  same  race. 

t  Considerable  remains  of  this  edifice  still  exist,  about  two  miles  west  of 
Armagh.  The  name  of  the  latter  town  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Afi 
Maeha,  or  the  heights  of  Queen  Macha, 
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haying  been  dethroned  by  Conor,  the  son  of  J^essa,  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  OUill  and  Meadhbh,  or  Mave,  king  and 
qneen  of  Connacht,  who  commenced  a  war*  against  Ulster,  which 
lasted  for  seyen  years,  and  was  signalised  by  the  romantic  achieye- 
ments  of  the  "  Knights  of  the  Red  Branch,"  nnder  their  heroic  cham- 
pions, ConaU  Ctamachy  '*  or  the  yictorioos,"  and  CuchuUinfL  This 
war  was  long  remembered  by  the  bards,  who  were  wont  to  style 
Uladh,  the  proyince  of  Conor  Mac  Nesscu,  and  Connacht  the  land 
of  Meadhbh^  or  Maye;  from  the  yaliant  qneen  who,  in  her  bright 
chariot,  and  wearing  on  her  head  the  golden  asion  or  diadem,  led 
the  warriors  of  Connacht  against  the  army  of  Uladh*  King 
Crimhthan,  or  CnSan,  was  the  first  who  led  the  men  of  Erin  into 
Britain,  to  aid  his  allies  the  Picts  in  thdr  heroic  stand  agunst  the 
Bomans.  It  was  from  one  of  these  expeditions,  say  the  annals, 
that  he  brought  with  him  **  the  wonderful  jewels,  among  which  were 
a  golden  chariot,  and  a  golden  cheaa-boaid,  inlaid  with  a  hundred 
transparent  gems,  and  the  mantle  of  Criffany  which  was  a  beautiful 
cloak,  embroidered  with  gold.  He  brought  a  conquering  sword, 
with  many  serpents  of  refined,  massy  gold  inlaid  in  it;  a  shield, 
with  bosses  of  bright  dlyer;  a  spear,  from  the  wound  inflicted  by 
which  no  one  recoyered;  a  sling,  from  which  no  erring  shot  was  dis- 
charged; and  two  greyhounds,  with  a  silyer  chain  between  them, 
which  chain  was  worth  three  hundred  bond-maids;  with  many  other 
precious  articles."  This  warlike  monarch,  whose  name,  says  Moore, 
•<  enjoys  the  peculiar  distinction  of  bdng  associated  in  the  page  of 
history  with  those  of  Tacitus  and  Agricola,"  died  at  his  stronghold, 
named  Dun  Crmhthamn,  or  the  "  fort  of  Criffan,^'  or  Edair^  now 
the  hill  of  Howth.  So  great  was  the  reputation  of  his  achieye- 
ments,  that  the  poets  were  accustomed  to  call  Erin,  <<  the  plain  of 
CriffanP  After  Criffan's  death,  the  Attacots,  or  tenants,  who  tilled 
the  lands,  and  were  treated  as  a  seryile  dass  by  their  dominant 
fellow  Gaels,  reyolted,  and  placed  Cairbi,  one  of  themselyes,  on  the 
throne.  ''  £yil  was  the  state  of  Erin  during  his  reign ;  fruitless  her 
com,  for  there  used  to  be  but  one  grain  on  the  stalk ;  fruitless  her 

*  This  conteft  forms  the  subject  of  a  most  curious  and  interesting  his- 
torical romance  noticed  in  the  Ibisb  Quabtsblt  Rxyixir,  No.  III., 
page  426,  and  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  published. 
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rivers;  milkless  her  cattle;  plentiless  her  fruit,  for  there  used  to  k 
bat  one  acorn  on  the  oak.*'*  On  CcMre^s  death,  the  tbnmevu 
offered  to  his  son,  the  sage  Morann^  who  procured  the  recall  of  tke 
royal  heirs,  to  whom  he  was  appointed  chief  judge.  The  easaa 
became  once  more  propitioos;  and  so  great  was  the  int^trof 
Morantiy  that  his  name  became  synonymous  with  justice.  In  tbe 
year  of  Christ  56,  the  Attacota  agun  revolted,  bat  thar  leader  wts 
deposed  by  Twxthaly  snmamed  the  acceptable,  who  regained  (Ik 
sovereignty,  and  established  the  Convention  of  Tara,  where  all  tbe 
nobles  assembled  and  swore  the  great  Pagan  oath,  by  the  son,  tbe 
moon,  the  stars  and  all  the  elements,  by  their  horses,  jafdins, 

•  The  Iriih  bards,  with  a  riew  of  proinotin|^  peace  and  social  orda. 
were  accustomed  to  represent  the  serenity  or  inclemency  of  the  seascuN 
and  the  state  of  the  island  in  general,  as  resulting  from  the  good  or  erii 
ciualities  of  the  rei^inj;  monarch.  Thus,  we  are  told,  that  *' ererr  plaic 
in  Erin  abounded  with  flowers  and  shamrocks  in  the  time  of  King  Fteek. 
These  flowers,  moreover,  were  found  full  of  wine,  so  that  tbe  wine  »» 
pressed  into  bright  vessels.  Wherefore  the  cognomen,  Ftocka  Ftm-tcothd, 
or  •  of  the  wine  flowers,*  continued  to  be  applied  to  Mm.**  The  foUowiu? 
ancient  description  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  on  the  accession  of  King  Dooal 
in  the  seventh  century,  illustrates  the  bardic  ideas  of  the  golden  age :— 

**  Authors  relate,  that  the  night  on  which  it  Was  resolved  that  /)os« 
should  rule  and  be  elected  to  the  sovereignty  of  Eriu,  was  the  night  oi 
which  the  assemblies  were  united,  the  tribes  were  cemented,  the  boundanjK 
were  fixed,  the  kerns  became  tame,  the  insurgents  were  expelled,  tw 
thieves  were  suppressed,  ignorance  was  exploded,  and  partial  jadgaieats 
discontinued ;  so  that  that  was  the  night  of  suppressing  every  evil  ana  of  ex- 
alting every  good.     In  short,  the  sky  then  became  cheering  and  the  plawte 
benign,  so  that  the  elements  communicated  mildness  to  the  seasons,  and  uk 
rays  of  the  sun  became  bright  and  genial,  to  warm  and  purify  every  suddj 
bank ;  hence  it  happened  that  the  rough,  unprofitable  farms  became  pro- 
ductive, the  crops  and  corn  increased  as  if  the  bosom  of  each  land  srerejj 
lactiferous  udder.     The  fruits  so  increased  that  they  could  not  be  propp^ 
up  by  forked  supporters  of  wood,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  each  fruit; » 
that  with  the  palms  of  his  bands  the  swineherd  was  used  to  drive  the  swioe  of 
each  forest,  in  consequence  of  their  unwieldiness.     The  milk  of  every  con 
became  rich  on  account  of  the  degree  to  which  the  grassy  and  flowery 
surface  of  every  farm  grew.     The  cataracts,  rivers,  and  harbours  of  fi^^* 
poured  forth  such  shoals  of  every  kind  of  lively,  salmon-like,  slipp^^ 
great  fish,  that  they  could  not  fit  or  get  room  on  the  bottoms  of  the  eev 
and  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  and  deep  pools,  but  were  to  be  seen  in  dried  *od 
shrivelled  multitudes  on  the  bright  shores,  sloping  strands,  and  margios  of 
the  bright  and  beautiful  harbours.     And  it  happened,  Arom  the  goodness  <» 
the  weather  in  the  reign  of  the  monarch,  the  grandson  of  Ainmire,  tbst  the 
labourers  of  the  soil  would  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  attend  to 
labour,  work,  ploughing,  utensils,  gathering,  or  tillage,  were  it  not  that 
their  chieftains  aiio  kings  commanded  and  compelled  them  to  do  to,  for 
supplying  their  own  banquets  and  roval  feasts  to  prove  the  worthiness  ot 
their  reigns.     Ah  me !  it  were  easy  for  one  acquainted  or  unacquain^ 
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Bhiddfl,  and  swords,  that  they  would  be  loyal  to  Tuathal  and  his 
descendants,  '*  as  long  as  the  sea  rolled  around  the  iiunlated,  soli- 
tary land  of  Erin."  Tuathal  imposed  a  tribute  called  the  Borumha 
on  the  men  of  Leinster,  and  was  the  first  to  form  a  central  power  in 
the  country,  by  allocating  Meath  for  the  mensal  lands  of  the  monarch. 
**  It  was  by  Tuathal^^^  says  the  bard,  ^*  that  every  province  in  Erin 
was  decapitated  to  form  Meath,  which  was  thence  called  Meidhe^ 
that  is,  the  neck."  In  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Erin 
was  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  northern  was  styled 
Leath  Cuinn^  or  the  Half  of  Conn,  '*of  the  hundred  battles;"  and 
the  southern  was  named  Leath  Mogha^  or  the  Half  of  Eoghan, 

with  Erin  to  trayel  and  frequent  her  at  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the 
goodness  of  her  laws,  the  tranquillity  of  her  hosts,  the  serenity  of  her 
seasons,  the  splendour  of  her  chieftains,  the  justice  of  her  BrenonM,  the 
regularity  of  her  troops,  the  talents  of  her  oUavi^  the  genius  of  her  poeta, 
the  various  musical  powers  of  her  minstrels,  the  botanical  skill  of  her  phy- 
sicians, the  art  of  her  braziers,  the  useful  workmanship  of  her  smiths,  and 
the  handicraft  of  her  cari)enter8 ;  in  consequence  of  the  mild  bashful ness 
of  her  maidens,  the  strength  and  prowess  of  her  lords,  the  generosity  and 
hospitality  of  her  Brughamhs  (victuallers)  ;  for  her  Brughaiah§  were  gene- 
rous, and  had  abundance  of  food  and  kine ;  her  habitations  were  hospitable, 
spacious,  and  open  for  company  and  entertainment  to  remove  the  hunger 
and  gloom  of  guests ;  so  that  authors  record  that  one  woman  might  travel 
Erin  alone  without  fear  of  being  molested,  though  there  should  be  no  wit- 
ness to  guard  her,  (if  she  were  not  afraid  of  the  imputations  of  slander,) 
from  the  well-known  OBgleann,  in  Umhatt,  in  the  west  of  the  province  of 
Connacbt,  to  the  celebrated  remarkable  rock  Carraic  Eoghain,  in  the  east 
of  Erin,  and  from  the  fair-surfaced,  woody,  grassy-green  island  of  IntM 
Fail,  exactly  in  the  south  of  Banba  of  the  fair  margin,  to  the  furious,  head- 
long, foaming,  boisterous  cascade  of  Buadh,  which  is  the  same  as  the  clear- 
watered,  snowy.foamed,  ever-roaring,  parti-coloured,  bellowing,  in  salmon- 
abounding,  beautiful  old  torrent,  whose  celebrated,  well-known  name  is  the 
loft^- great,  clear- landed,  contentious,  precipitate,  loud-roaring,  headstrong, 
rapid,  salmon-ful,  sea-monster-ful,  varying,  in  large-fish-abounding,  rapid- 
flooded,  furious-streamed,  whirling,  in-seal-abounding,  royal,  and  pros- 
perous cataract  of  Red  Hugh,  and  thence  northwards  bv  Teinne  Bee  an 
Broghadh,  or  by  the  great  puiin  of  Madh  Ininnrighe,  to  the  loud-roaring, 
water-shooting  clifls  of  Torach." 

The  presence  of  a  man  of  noble  race  was  supposed  to  be  indicated 
by  the  fertility  of  the  district  in  which  he  sojourned.  An  ancient  Irish 
treatise,  published  by  our  Celtic  Society,  tells  us  of  a  youth  of  one  of  the 
Munster  clans,  who  was  **  given  in  his  twelfth  year  as  a  pledge  for  wine  to 
the  crew  of  a  merchant's  snip  from  Gascony,  and  he  remained  in  the  East, 
until  he  was  set  to  take  care  of  the  vines,  trhen  it  was  proved  he  was  of 
noble  blood,  for  the  vines  grew  without  defect  during  his  time,  and  he  was 
conveyed  back  to  his  own  country  ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  his  race 
are  called  clann-an  GhaMcunmgh,  or  the  clan  of  the  Gascon." 

The  ancient  IrUAi  likewise  believed  that  the  decease  of  a  good  king  wai 
preceded  by  certain  eyil  omens  and  disastrous  changes  in  the  weather  and 
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or  Moglui^  king  of  Monster.  In  the  year  266,  died  King  Coraoc, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Dmids  for  having  fi»'saken  thdr  id<^  ''  He 
wasy"  say  the  annals,  **  a  famous  author  in  laws,  synchioiiiams,  and 
history,  for  it  was  he  that  established  law,  rule,  and  directum  £ar 
each  sdence,  and  for  each  covenant,  according  to  propriety;  and  it 
is  his  laws  that  governed  all  that  adhered  to  them  to  the  pieeoit 
time.  He  also  collected  the  Chroniclers  of  Erin  to  Tan,  and 
ordered  them  to  write  the  chronicles  of  Erin  in  one  book,  whkh 
was  named  the  Psalter  of  Tara.    In  that  book  were  entered  the 


climate.  The  eTents  recorded  in  the  annals,  as  having  fordioded  the  deitffa 
of  Cahal  M6r^  or  Cabal  the  Great,  sumamed  CnMSearg^  or  *■  of  the  red 
hand,"  kine  of  Connacht,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  centizry,  fur- 
nished the  late  Clarence  Mangan  with  toe  subject  of  the  following  poem : 

"  I  walked  entranced  through  a  land  of  mom; 

The  Bun,  with  wondroiu  ezeen  of  li^t, 
Shone  down  and  glanced  orer  aeas  of  corn. 

And  Instrons  gardens  aleft  and  right 
Etcq  in  the  dime  of  resplendent  l^iain 

Beams  no  snch  son  npon  snch  a  land; 
Bat  it  was  tiie  time,  *twas  in  the  reign 

Of  Cahal  M&r  of  the  Wine-red  hand. 

**  Anon  stood  nigh  by  my  aide  a  man 

Of  princely  aspect,  and  port  sabUmcL 
Here  queried  I,  *  Oh!  my  Lord  and  Khan, 

What  clime  is  this,  and  what  golden  time?* 
When  he—*  The  clime  is  a  clime  to  praise, 

Hie  dime  is  Erin's,  the  green  and  bland; 
And  it  is  the  time,  these  be  the  days, 

Of  Cahal  M6r  of  the  Wine-xed  handl  * 

"  Then  I  saw  thrones,  and  drding  fires, 

And  a  dome  rooe  near  me,  as  by  a  spell, 
Whence  flowed  the  tones  of  sUver  lyres 

And  many  voices  in  wreathed  swell; 
And  their  thrilling  chime  fell  on  mine  ears 

As  the  heavenly  hymn  of  an  angel  band — 
*  It  is  now  the  time,  these  be  the  years. 

Of  Cahal  M6r  of  the  Wine-xed  hand!* 

*'  I  sought  the  hall,  and,  heboid  1— a  disnge 

From  light  to  darkness,  from  Joy  to  woe! 
Kings,  nobles,  all,  looked  aghast  and  strange; 

The  minstrel  group  sate  in  dumbest  show! 
Had  some  great  crime  wrought  this  dread  amasc, 

This  terror?    Kone  seemed  to  understand! 
*Twa8  then  the  time,  we  were  in  the  day^ 

Of  Cahal  M6r  of  the  Wine-red  hand. 

"  I  again  walked  forth;  but  lol  the  aAcy 

Showed  fleckt  with  blood,  and  an  alien  sun 
Glared  from  the  north,  and  there  stood  on  high,  - 

Amid  his  shorn  beams— a  skdeton! 
It  was  by  the  stream  of  the  castled.  Maine, 

One  autumn  eve,  in  the  Teuton's  land. 
That  I  dreamed  this  dream  of  the  time  and  reign, 

Of  Cahal  if^  of  the  Wine-red  hand,** 
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coeval  exploits  and  synchronisms  of  the  kings  of  Erin  with  the 
kings  and  emperors  of  the  world,  and  of  the  kings  of  the  provinces 
with  the  monarchs  of  Erin.  In  it  was  also  written  what  the 
monarchs  of  Erin  were  entitled  to  receive  from  the  provincial  kings, 
and  the  rents  and  dues  of  the  provincial  kings  ftom  their  subjects, 
from  the  noble  to  the  snbaltem.  In  it  also  were  described  the 
boundaries  and  meares  of  Erin,  from  shore  to  shore,  from  the  pro- 
vince to  the  cantred,  from  the  cantred  to  the  townland,  and  from  the 
townland  to  the  smaller  division  of  land." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Cairbre  Eiada^  an 
Ulster  prince,  led  the  colony  into  AUhx^  whence,  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Picts,  sprung  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  In  those  Irish  chie& 
of  Argyleshire,  historians,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '^mnst 
trace  the  original  roots  of  the  royal  line  of  Scotland;"  and  the 
erudite  Chalmers  tells  us,  that,  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  "  the 
whole  people  inhabiting  every  district  of  proper  Sootiand  spoke  the 
Irish  tongue." 

Criffarij  the  second  of  that  name,  monarch  of  Erin  in  366,  was 
one  of  the  most  ^tinguished  of  our  Pagan  kings.  He  established 
colonies  of  Munstermen  at  Glastonbury,  and  in  different  parts  of 
Wales,  where,  according  to  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  several 
places  were  called  after  his  people,  who  probably  raised  the  build- 
ings called  by  the  Webh,  Ce&er  Guiddod^  or  forts  of  the  Gaels. 
Criffan  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  and  made  descents  upon  Eng- 
land, in  concert  with  the  Picts.  **  So  destructive  had  become  thdr 
inroads  at  this  period,  that  it  required  the  presence  of  the  son  of 
Constantino  to  make  head  against  and  repel  them;  and  a  native  his- 
torian describes  the  Britons  as  trembling  with  the  fear  of  a  new 
visitation,  while  still  fainting  from  the  dire  effects  of  the  tempest 
which  had  just  swept  over  them."  When  Theodosins,  the  bravest 
of  the  Boman  generals,  assumed  the  command  of  Britain,  he  found 
that  the  men  of  Erin  and  their  Pictish  allies  had  advanced  as  far  as 
London  and  Kent.  The  remains  of  the  Boman  walls  still  bear  testi- 
mony of  the  intrepidity  of  those  fierce  invaders ;  and  the  great  road 
extending  from  Dover,  through  London,  to  Anglesey  in  Wales,  was 
long  known  by  the  Britons  as  the  "  way  of  the  Irish."  In  379  NiaU^ 
samamed  "  of  the  nine  hostages,"  became  king.    He  not  only  ravaged 
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Britain,  but  likewise  extended  his  predatory  expeditions  to  tbe 
of  Britanny  and  the  maritime  districts  of  the  north-west  of  Gan!, 
whence  his  troops  carried  with  them,  among  o^er  captiTes,  ^e  yovtfa 
Patricia,  who  is  honored  as  the  Apostle  of  Lrehmd.  NuM  fidl  bj  a 
poisoned  arrow,  at  a  place  not  £ur  from  the  present  town  of  Boo- 
logne.  *'  It  was  against  the  incnruons  of  this  adrentarons  numaidi 
that  some  of  those  successes  were  achieved  by  the  Bomaoa,  wldeh 
threw  such  Instre  aronnd  the  military  administration  of  Stilk^io,  and 
inspired  the  mnse  of  Chiadian  in  his  praise."  To  NiaJll  the  Great  sac- 
oeeded  Feradaehy  snmamed  Datki^  from  his  expertneas  in  martial 
feats.  '*  Not  only,  like  Nial,"  says  a  learned  writer,  "  did  he  ventiire 
to  invade  the  coasts  of  Gaal,  but,  allnred  by  the  prospect  of  phmder, 
which  the  state  of  the  province,  then  falling  fast  into  dismember- 
ment, held  forth,  forced  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  was 
there  killed,  it  is  said,  by  a  flash  of  lightning;  leaving  the  throne  of 
Ireland  to  be  filled  henceforth  by  a  line  of  Christian  Idngs^"  Sacfa  is 
a  short  view  of  some  of  the  affaira  of  Ireland,  daring  the  Pagan 
times.  Tiemach^  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  centoiy,  who  is  entitled  to 
onr  belief  and  credit  from  the  modesty  of  his  assertions,  tells  us 
that  the  tme  history  of  Ireland  may  be  dated  from  the  bnildlng  of 
the  palace  of  Emania,  about  three  hnndred  years  before  the  birtiti  of 
Christ;*  ''and  it  is  certain,^' says  the  sceptical  Moore,  ''that  this 

*  The  accuracy  of  ancient  dates  being  considered  apocryphal,  we  are 
driven,  says  Dr.  0*DonoTan,  **  to  regard  the  catalogue  of  kings,  given  by 
Gilla>Caemain  and  others,  as  a  mere  attempt  at  reducing  to  chronological 
order  the  accumulated  traditions  of  tbe  poets  and  seanachies  of  IreUuid. 
But  that  a  list  of  Irish  monarchs  was  attempted  to  be  made  out,  at  a  very 
early  period,  is  now  generally  admitted  by  the  best  antiqaariana.      Mr. 
Pinkerton,  who  denies  to  the  Irish  the  use  of  letters  before  their  conversioo 
to  Christianity,  still  admits  the  antiquity  of  their  list  of  kings.*'     "  Fo- 
reigners,*' he  remarks,  **  may  imagine  that  it  is  granting  too  much  to  the 
Iriui  to  allow  them  lists  of  kings  more  ancient  than  those  of  any  other 
country  in  modern  Europe ;  but  the  singularly  compact  and  remote  situ- 
ation of  that  island,  and  its  freedom  from  Roman  conquest,  and  from  the 
concussions  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  may  infer  this  allowance  not 
too  mudi.     But  all  contended  for  is  the  list  of  kings,  so  easily  preserved  by 
the  repetition  of  bards  at  high  solemnities,  and  some  grand  events  of  his- 
tory ;  for,  to  expect  a  certain  detail  and  regular  order  in  the  Pagan  histor/ 
of  Ireland  were  extravagant." — Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotmd, 

Dr.  0'Donovan*s  opinion,  that  the  Irish  had  the  use  of  letters  early  .  • 
the  third  century,  throws  the  boundary  between  what  must  have  been  tra- 
ditional and  what  may  have  been  original  written  records,  so  far  back  as  to 
remove  all  objection,  on  that  ground,  to  the  authority  of  our  annals,  from 
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event,  bj  establishing  an  era,  or  fixed  point  of  time,  from  whence 
chronology  might  begin  to  calculate,  gives  to  the  dates  and  accounts 
of  succeeding  reigns  an  appearance  of  accuracy  not  a  little  imposing.'' 
The  yenerable  Charles  (yConor  was  of  opinion,  that  the  exactness  in 
our  heathen  history  commenced  about  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  <*Four  Masters,"  it  must  be  remembered,  com* 
piled  their  annals  from  ancient  authorities ;  and  until  all  the  documents 
of  our  remote  history  have  been  rendered  accessible  and  intelligible 
to  the  unprejudiced  inyestigator,  it  is  worse  than  nugatory  to  put 
forward  historical  hypotheses,  which,  howerer  ingenious  and  appa- 
rently satisfactory,  would  probably  be  totally  confuted  by  the  facts 
registered  in  our  obscure  and  still  unpublished  Celtic  records. 

Much  as  the  credibility  of  the  bardic  legends  may  be  impugned,  it 
is  certain  that  they  alone  afford  explanation  of  the  expressive  ancient 
Celtic  names  of  the  various  localities  of  the  country — names  which 
have  withstood  the  revolutions  of  centuries,  and  which  will,  probably, 
never  be  entirely  obliterated.  The  Pagan  Irish  have,  however,  left 
us  material  monuments  which  attest  their  ancient  power  and  energy. 
Such  are  the  forts  in  the  islands  of  Aran,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  Dun  Engus,  erected  by  the  Fir  Bclga  in  the  first 
century,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  barbaric  monu- 
ments remfdning  in  Europe;  and  the  cyclopean  fortress  oi  AUeachy 
near  Deny,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  commanding  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  beautifully  varied  panoramic  prospects  to 

at  least  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  observations  on  the  first  portion  of  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters/*  originally  published,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, by  Dr.  O'Conor.  "The  chronicles  of  Ireland,"  says  he,  **  written 
in  the  Irish  language,  from  the  second  century  to  the  landing  of  Henry 
Plantagenet,  have  been  recently  published,  with  the  fullest  evidence  of  their 
genuineness  and  exactness.  The  Irish  nation,  though  they  are  robbed  of 
their  legends  by  this  authentic  publication,  are  yet,  by  it,  enabled  to  boast 
that  they  possess  genuine  history  several  centuries  more  ancient  than  any  other 
European  nation  possesses,  in  its  present  spoken  language.  They  have  ex- 
changed their  legendary  antiquity  for  historical  fame.  Indeed,  no  other 
nation  possesses  any  monument  of  its  literature,  in  its  present  spoken  lan- 
guage, which  goes  back  within  several  centuries  of  these  cnronicles." 
*'  The  tribute,"  observes  Moore,  *<paid  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  the  au- 
thenticity and  historical  importance  of  these  documents,  appears  to  me  in 
the  highest  degree  deserved ;  and  comes  with  the  more  authoritv  from  a 
writer,  whose  command  over  the  wide  domain  of  history  enabled  nim  fully 
to  appreciate  any  genuine  addition  to  it.'* 
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be  found  in  Ireland.  The  erection  of  this  extraordinary  fort^  vbidi, 
fix)m  the  earliest  times  to  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  oenftunr, 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  b  attributed 
to  the  tribe  of  Danaans;  and  it  is  belieyed  by  onr  ablest  antiqaaiks 
to  be  the  locality  indicated  by  the  appropriate  title  of  Be^a,  on 
Ptolemy's  map  of  Ireland.  The  monnds  of  Dowth,*  Enowth,  and 
New  Grange,  are  magnificent  specimens  of  onr  Pagan  aepnidtnl 
monuments;  the  characteristic  feature  of  Irish  buildings,  prerkws  to 
the  Christian  era,  being  the  total  absence  of  cement  or  mortar  to 
bind  together  the  loose  stones  of  which  they  are  constmcted.  **  Wc 
find,"  says  Dr.  Petrie,  <'  the  stone  cam  and  the  green  mound,  with 
thdr  sepulchral  chambers  within  them,  and  their  monumental  cha- 
racter indicated  by  the  upright  stones,  sometimeB  single — like  tl^ 
tUie  of  the  Greeks — and  sometimes  forming  a  cirde,  or  oonceotiic 
circles.  We  find  the  giants'  graves — or  beds,  as  they  are  called  faj 
the  Irish — ^the  cromlecs  and  Dndds'  altars  of  speculative  annquft- 
ries.    And  when  we  explore  any  of  these  monuments,  we  find. 


*  **  The  CBTD  of  New  Grange,  in  the  county  of  Menth,  lying  at  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Drogheda,  is,  perhaps  without  exception,  tfae 
most  wonderful  monument  of  its  class  now  existing  in  any  part  of  western 
Europe.  In  one  point,  at  least,  it  may  challenge  comparison  with  waj^  Celtic 
monument  known  to  exist,  inasmuch  as  the  mightv  stones  of  which  its  gal- 
lery and  chambers  are  composed,  exhibit  a  profusion  of  ornamental  design, 
consisting  of  spiral,  lozenge,  and  siff-zag  work,  such  as  is  usually  found 
upon  the  torques,  urns,  weapons,  and  other  remains  of  Pagan  times  in  Ire- 
land.    We  shall  here  say  nothing  of  its  probable  antiquity,  as  it  is  anterior 
to  the*age  of  alphabetic  writing ;  and  indeed  it  would  oe  vain  to  speculate 
upon  the  age  of  a  work  situate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  which,  if  found 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  would  be  stjled  a  pyramid,  and  perhaps  be  cou 
sidered  the  oldest  of  all  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.      The  cam,  which,  eren 
in  its  present  ruinous  condition,  measures  about  seventy  feet  in  hei^, 
from  a  little  distance  presents  the  appearance  of  a  ^^rassy  hill,  partiaUy 
wooded;  but,  upon  examination,  the  coating  of  earth  is  found  to  be  alto- 
gether superficial,  and  in  several  places  the  stones,  of  which  the  hill  is  en- 
tirely composed,  are  laid  bare.    A  circle  of  enormous  stones,  of  which  ei^t 
or  ten  remain  above  gpround,  anciently  surrounded  its  base ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  upon  the  summit  an  obelisk,  or  enormous  pillar-stoDe,  formerly 
stood." — ArctuBologia  Hihemicat  by  W,  F,  Wakeman,     Dublin  :  1848. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  recent  profound  work  on  the  "Archieoloffy  and  Pre- 
historic Annals  of  Scotland,"  tells  us  that  "the  two  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  sculptured  monolithic  structures  hitherto  explored  are,  the  cele- 
brated chamoered  cairn  of  New  Orange,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  that 
of  the  small  island  of  Gavr'  Innis,  in  Britanny.  These  gic^antic  and  coin- 
plicated  works  appear,  indeed,  to  pertain  to  the  transition  between  the  Pri- 
meval and  Archaic  periods,  and  partake  at  once  of  the  earliest  cyclopean 
characteristics  and  the  latter  ornamental  decorations." 
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cording  to  their  age,  either  the  rude  nnglazed  sepulchral  nm  of  baked 
clay,  and  occasionally  of  stone,  containing  bones  more  or  less  cal- 
cined, or  nnbumed  skeletons,  or  occasionally  both,  in  the  same  se- 
pulchre. We  also  find  very  frequently  weapons  of  stone  or  metal; 
and,  in  monnments  of  importance,  indicating  the  disting^hed  rank 
of  the  persons  interred,  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold.  And  that  such, 
and  no  other,  were  the  varieties  of  sepulchral  monuments  in  use  in 
Ireland  in  Pagan  times,  a  volume  of  historical  evidence  from  our 
ancient  manuscripts  might  be  adduced  to  prove.'' 

The  most  singular  monuments,  however,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  fix)m  the  heathen  Irish,  are  the  Brthtm^  laws,  at  length  about 
to  be  rendered  accessible  to  the  learned  of  Europe;  and  which,  al- 
though interpolated  and  modified  in  Christian  times,  exhibit  incon- 
testable internal  evidence  of  their  Pagan  origin.  <'  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  Brehona  were  found  by  St.  Patrick  dispensmg  Uieir  then 
ancient  laws  upon  the  hills;  and,  more  than  a  thousand  years  after, 
the  law-officers  of  Britiun  found  in  the  still  revered  Brdum  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  their  plans." 

There  is  ample  documentary  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  Chris- 
tianity had  made  some  progress,  and  that  there  were  bishops  in  Ire* 
land,  before  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick.  The  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion  efiected  a  considerable  change  in  the  national  character.  It 
appears,  however,  that  several  tribes  of  the  Irish  not  only  refused  to 
be  converted,  but  attempted  to  murder  the  zealous  missionary. 

Thus,  we  find  Patrick,  before  his  firuitless  attempt  to  convert 
Emg  Laoghairei  or  Leary,  at  Tara,  praying  to  heaven  for  protection 
"  agunst  the  black  laws  of  Gentilism,  against  the  false  laws  of  heresy, 
against  the  treachery  of  idolatry,  agiunst  the  spells  of  women,  smiths, 
and  druids,  against  every  knowledge  which  blinds  the  soul  of  man. 
May  God  to-day  protect  me  against  poison,  against  burning,  against 
drowning,  against  wounding,  until  I  deserve  much  reward.^' 

*  It  IB  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  vast  amount  of  information 
which  the  publication  of  these  laws  will  throw  on  the  early  history  of  western 
Europe,  some  account  of  their  contents  will  be  found  in  the  Ibish  Quab- 
TEiLT  RxTiBw,  No.  III.,  page  413 ;  and  we  are  happy  to  add,  that  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  already  made  towards  the  completion  of  the 
Report  to  be  presented  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  on  those  interesting 
documento,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R  Todd,  D.D.,  and  the  Re?.  Charles  Grares, 
F.T.C.D. 
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Patrick  waa  evidentlj  regarded  with  suspicion  and  eayj  bj  tbe 
clergy  of  the  then  national  Pagan  religion^  who  nafcnrally  dad  m^ 
desire  to  hare  their  old  privileges  interfered  with  by  teadios  who 
had  "come  across  the  stormy  seas,  with  their  cnK^ed-beadad 
sticks,  and  their  shorn  heads."  ^*  Modern  popular  writers*^  says  the 
editor,  "  have  been  goilty  of  great  ^honesty  in  representiiig  the 
labours  of  Patrick  as  not  attended  with  much  difficolty.  Nothing  k 
clearer  than  that  Patrick  engrafted  Christianity  on  the  Pagan  snpa- 
stitions  with  so  much  skill,  that  he  won  the  people  over  to  the  Chris- 
Uan  religion  before  they  understood  the  exact  dlffer^ice  between  ^ 
two  systems  of  belief;  and  much  of  this  half-Pagan  half-Cbristian  re- 
ligion will  be  found,  not  only  in  the  Irish  stories  of  the  middle  ages^ 
but  in  the  superstitions  of  the  peasantry  of  the  present  day.'*  In- 
deed, had  Patrick  not  made  considerable  concessions  to  the  pre|B- 
dices  of  his  converts,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  previous  missionaries  in  his  attempts  to  with- 
draw the  natives  from  the  ancient  religion  of  their  countiy.  We 
have,  however,  but  one-sided  accounts  of  these  transactions;  and 
as  a  great  portion  of  our  ancient  historical  records  passed,  in  afber 
times,  through  the  hands  of  Christian  ecclesiastics,  jnst  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  extent  to  which  they  might,  in  those  ages, 
consider  themselves  justified  in  misrepresenting  the  Heathen  oppo- 
nents of  the  natioual  apostle.  After  the  partial  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Ireland  by  Patrick,  the  foreign  military  expeditions  of 
the  natives  appear  to  have  been  discontinued.  In  their  subsequent 
visits  to  other  countries,  they  are  to  be  found  carrying  with  them  the 
lights  of  religion  and  philosophy,  instead  of  the  devastating  powers 
of  war.  From  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century,  Ireland  became  the 
teacher  of  Europe,  and  sent  forth  those  illustrious  sages,  whose 
names  illuminate  the  dark  night  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  peculiar  style  of  art*  was  cultivated  in  Irebmd, 

*  <*  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  ancient  Irish  literature/*  obsenres  the 
Rer.  William  Reeves,  **  that  its  remains,  through  the  subordinate  condition 
of  this  country,  have,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  been,  almost  without  a 
dissentient  voice,  adjudged  to  the  Anglo- Saxon  school ;  whereby,  not  onlj 
has  the  merit  of  the  teacher  been  transferred  to  the  disciple,  but  a  great  oh- 
struction  has  been  placed  in  the  way  of  an  acquaintance  with  Iriui  maon- 
scripts  which  are  scattered  through  Europe — ^the  Irish  sdiolar  neglecting  to 
examine  them,  because  they  are  called  Saxon,  and  the  English  to  consvlt 
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the  Still  resplendent  specimens  of  which  have,  of  late  years,  awakened 
the  enthnsiasm  and  convinced  the  scepticism  of  English  and  Conti- 
nental palaeographers. 

A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  veradtj  of  the  contemporary 
Irish  annalists  is  furnished  by  the  accuracy  with  which  they  have 
recorded  the  eclipses  of  the  sun.  Not  only  do  their  accounts  accord 
precisely  with  the  minute  and  laborious  calculations  of  modern 
astronomers,  but  they  have  also  registered  many  of  these  phenomena 
which  escaped  the  researches  of  the  celebrated  mathematicians, 
Struykius,  Ricdolus,  and  Ferguson ;  and  which  eluded  even  the  pro- 
foond  compilers  of  *'  L'art  de  verifier  les  dates." 

To  such  an  eminence  did  this  island  attain  during  these  early  ages, 
for  learning,  and  especially  for  profound  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tnres,  that  her  schools  were  thronged  by  foreign  students,  who  re- 
ceived gratuitous  entertainment  and  instruction.     "  So  zealous  and 
disinterested  a  love  of  learning  is,"  says  the  prejudiced  Ledwich, 
«<  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world."     The  principal  Irish 
schools  in  those  times  were  those  of  Armagh,  Lismore,  and  Mayo; 
the  latter,  from  the  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  who  studied 
there,  long  retained  the  name  of  Magh  eo  na  Saxon — the  Yew  plain 
of  the  Saxons.     Four  eminent  foreigners  may  be  here  mentioned  as 
having,  among  a  host  of  others,  sojourned  in  Ireland  at  this  period — 
Willibrord,  arcbihshop  of  Utrecht,  who  introduced  Chiistianity  into 
Batavia,  Friesland,  and  Westphalia;    Agilbert,  bishop  of  Paiis; 
Aldfred,  king  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  who  wrote  an  Irish  poem 
on  the  state  of  Ireland;  and  ** le  bon  roy  Dagobert,"  who  quitted  the 
monastery  of  Slane  to  govern  Austrasia.     The  Anglo-Saxon  king 
Oswald  studied  for  a  time  in  Ireland,  under  the  learned  Aidan,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  gave  the  **  holy  isle"  of  Lindisfame.    Immense 
numbers  of  Anglo-Saxons  were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity by  this  Irish  saint,  under  whose  direction  was  founded  the 
famous  abbey  of  Melrose,*  whose  "ruins  grey,**  form  the  theme 
of  the  *'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

them,  because  unable."  For  a  description  of  the  magnificent  Irish  manu- 
script known  as  the  *<  Book  of  Kells/'  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Ibish 
Qn^BTCRLT  Rbtuw,  No.  IIL,  page  441,  where  some  further  remarks  on 
this  subject  will  be  found. 

*  **  Origines  Parochiales  Scoti«,"  publuhed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club. 
Edinburgh:  1861. 
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Of  the  manj  learned  nadyes  of  IreUmd,  in  those  ages,  CofambL 
or  CdUim  OSle^^**  the  dove  of  the  Ghnich,"  daima  our  first  natse. 
Descended  from  ConaU^  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  dana  of  tis 
territoiy  named  Tir  dma^  or  the  land  of  dmaU,  he  went  ftrtk  to 
convert  the  Pagans  of  Scotland  and  the  Western  Isles,  and  fismded 
the  fiimons  monastery  of  lona,  ''  which,"  says  Dr.  Johiisoii,  **  wu 
once  the  Innunaxj  of  t]i»  OaMamm  ragismi^  whimco  aaj^y  dboe 
and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  iit 
blessings  of  religion.**  No  less  eminent  was  St.  GolambsDns  of  Lea- 
ster,  who,  in  the  sixth  centory  left  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  in  tk 
connty  of  Down,  to  recall  the  Granls  from  the  barbarism  into  irhki 
they  were  fast  lapsing.  After  having  established  some  <^  iJie  mos 
eminent  monastic  institutions,  and  introduced  the  pecoliar  fonns  ^ 
the  early  Irish  Church  into  France,  this  undaunted  reprover  of  & 
vices  of  kings,  retired  to  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  and  coded 
his  days  in  the  monastery  founded  by  himself  at  Boblno.  ^  Tbt 
various  countries  and  places  with  which  the  name  of  this  great  sum 
is  connected,  have  multiplied,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  his  lasting  tiiks 
tofiune*  While  Ireland  boasts  of  his  birth,  and  of  having  sent  forth, 
before  the  dose  of  the  sixth  century,  so  accomplished  a  writer  fitsi 
her  schools,  France  remembers  him  by  her  ancient  abbeys  of  Loxm 
and  Fontaines;  and  his  fitme  in  Italy  still  lives,  not  onlj  in  dtt 
cherished  relics  at  Bobbio, — in  the  coffin,  the  chalioe,  the  hoDy  staff 
of  the  founder,  and  the  strange  sight  of  an  Irish  missal  in  a  foreigB 
land, — ^but  in  the  yet  fresher  and  more  eveiy-day  remembrance  be- 
stowed upon  his  name  by  its  assodation  with  the  beautifrdty-atuated 
town  of  San  Colombano,  in  the  territoiy  of  Lodi." 

We  can  here  but  glance  at  the  other  numerous  Irish  scholars  and 
divines  of  those  ages.  Callus,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall, 
in  Switzerland;  Dichuill,  the  fiivorite  of  Olotaire;  and  Fligfail,  or 
'^^gilius,  the  apostle  of  Garinthia,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the 
sphericity  of  the  globe  is  attributed.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few 
European  states*  which  do  not  venerate  some  Irish  sage  as  baring 

*  *<  That  the  Hibernians,  who  were  called  Scots  in  the  eighth  century, 
were  lovers  of  learning,  and  distinguished  themseWes  in  these  times  of  i^no> 
ranee,  by  the  culture  of  the  sciences  beyond  all  the  other  European  nations, 
travelling  through  the  most  distant  lands,  both  with  a  riew  to  improve  and 
communicate  their  knowledge,  is  a  fact  with  which  I  have  been  long  sc- 
quainted ;  and  we  see  them,  in  the  most  authentic  records  of  antiquity, 
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first  introdaced  learning  and  ciyilization  to  their  inhabitanto.  The 
diflcorery  of  ancient  Irish  manoscripts,  belk,  and  croziers  In  Ice- 
land, affords  evidence  that  even  that  remote  bland  was  not  over- 
looked by  those  adventnrons  missionaries;  and  to  them  should  be 
given  the  merit  of  having  first  introdaced  letters  into  the  "  nltima 
Thole,"  long  before  the  time  of  Isleif,  bishop  of  Skalholt,  to  whom 
their  introduction  has  been  generally  ascribed. 

That  intercourse  and  even  indmate  connection  existed  in  very 
remote  times  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Enrope  and 
the  men  of  Erin,  is  folly  proved  by  oor  ancient  historical  docoments. 
The  Scandinavians  first  visited  this  isUnd  in  a  hostile  manner,  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  and  from  that  period  their  incsrmoiui 
were  continoed  almost  withoot  cessation.     Having  effected  settle- 
ments on  the  coasts,  they  ascended  the  rivers  in  their  peculiarly 
constructed  ships,  and  ravagjed  the  surrounding  country,  carrying 
their  spoil  to  the  locafities  selected  for  the  site  of  their  duns  or 
fortresses.    In  these  predatory  excursions  they  were  generally  joined 
by  some  of  the  native  tribes,  who,  allured  by  the  hope  of  plunder, 
availed  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  *'  black  foreigners"  to  wreak 
then:  vengeance  on  clans  with  whom  they  were  themselves  at  en- 
mity.    To  this  circumstance  is  mainly  attributable  the  power  which 
the  Northmen  acquired  for  a  period  in  Ireland.     From  the  time  of 
their  first  hostile  arrival,  to  the  battie  of  Olontarf,  their  position 
may  be  characterized  as  a  series  of  alternate  confederation  with,  or 
resistance  to,  the  natives.     They  appear  never  to  have  enjoyed  any 
lengthened  peace,  and  their  perpetration  of  any  act  of  unusual  out- 
rage generaUy  aroused  the  clans  to  fiercer  attacks,  the  result  of 
which  was  usually  disastrous  to  the  foreigners.    From  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Danes  of  Ireland  partially  embraced 


diichar^Dff,  with  the  highest  renutatioD  and  applause,  the  function  of 
doctor  in  Prance,  Germanv,  and  Italy,  both  during  this  and  the  following 
century.  But  that  these  Hibernians  were  the  first  teachers  of  the  scholas- 
tic theology  in  Europe,  and  so  early  as  the  eighth  century,  illustrated  the 
doctrines  of  religion  by  the  principles  of  philosophy,  I  learned  but  lately 
from  the  testimony  of  Benedict,  Abbot  of  Aniane,  in  the  province  of  Lan- 
guedoc." — Mothetm.  Joannes  Erigena,  or  John  of  Erin,  is  admitted  hj  the 
most  competent  authorities  to  have  ^n  the  founder  of  the  mystic  doctrines  ; 
it  thus  appears  that  the  two  great  systems  of  theology  originated  in  the  early 
Irish  schools. 
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Gbristianitj,  their  power  began  to  dediney  and  thej  met  with  lami 
defeats  firom  the  natives.    A  oonsideFable  body  of  them,  howers. 
remained  trae  to  the  religion  of  Odin,  and  oontinaed  to  devastate  the 
country  and  plunder  the  monasteries.    They  met  with  vigoross  c^ 
portions  on  those  occasions  from  the  ecclesiastics^  who,  daring  tb^ 
Danish  wars,  had  become  adepts  in  the  use  of  arms.     When  res^- 
ance  was  considered  hopeless,  the  monks  betook  themsdves  mi± 
their  valuables  to  the  shelter  of  the  neighbouring  round  tovm, 
where  they  remained  until  the  ravagers  had  retired.     On  many  «• 
cattons  the  Danes  and  th^  Irish  allies  destroyed  these  toweis  h 
fire,  although  full  of  clerical  refugees  of  the  highest  rank  and  sars- 
tity.     During  all  this  period,  no  unanimous  eflfbrt  had  been  madf  :<f 
the  natives  to  expel  the  foreigners.     At  length,  a  powerful  nsnrpe 
of  the  crown  of  Erin  arose,  in  the  person  of  Brian,  samamed  B6- 
ramhe^*  or  '*  of  the  tribute.^'     Endowed  with  many  great  qnafitks. 
he  combined  a  portion  of  the  scattered  elements  of  the  national  fc^ce, 
and  the  result  of  a  partial  union  of  the  natives  was  the  signal  ddot 
of  the  collected  forces  of  the  North,  at  Clontarf,  in  1014.    A  coriocj 
illustration  of  the  fusion  which  had  taken  place  between  the  tw<> 
races,  is  furnished  by  the  fieu^t  of  Brian's  wife  having  been  a  Dani^ 
princess;  his  daughter  was  also  married  to  a  Scandinavian  chief;  azd 
it  appears  that,  on  many  occasions,  he  had  employed  the  forces  of  the 
foreigners  in  subjecting  his  native  rivals.     The  victory  of  Qontan 
was  peculiarly  glorious  to  the  men  of  Erin,  as,  on  that  occasion,  ther 
alone  overthrew  the  entire  force  brought  against  them  by  the  northern 
nations,  at  a  time  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  groaning  under  the 
fearful  tyranny  of  the  Danes,  a  small  body  of  whom  had  wrested 
one  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  France  from  the  descendant  of  Char- 
lemagne.    The  teiTor  of  their  name  had  even  reached  Oonstanti- 


*  He  acquired  this  appellation  from  having  exacted  the  Bontmkm  or 
cattle  tribute,  mentioned  at  pa^e  599,  and  which  was  remitted  in  the 
seventh  century,  at  the  intercession  of  St.  Moling  of  Ferns,  contrary  to 
the  desire  of  St.  Adamnan,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  lona,  who  wished  that  his 
own  clan  should  perpetually  enjoy  the  tax  anciently  imposed  on  Leinster. 
An  original  and  very  ancient  Irish  history  of  the  wars  which  were  caased 
by  the  exaction  of  the  Bonmean  tribute,  has  been  prepared  for  the  press 
by  Mr.  Curry,  and  the  extracts  given  from  it,  in  the  work  before  us,  show 
that  the  publication  of  this  important  document  would  afford  a  vast  amount 
of  minute  and  interesting  information  on  early  Irish  history. 
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nopley  where  a  regular  corps  of  Northern  troops  was  maintiuiied 
under  the  name  of  VfierlDger,  as  the  body-guard  of  the  Greek  Em- 
peror. The  ferocity  and  contempt  of  life  which  characterized  the 
Scandinavians,  was  engendered  and  promoted  by  their  religious 
belief,  which  taught  them  that  none  but  those  who  fell  bravely  on 
the  field  of  battle  would  be  allowed  to  participate  of  the  joys  of 
Odin's  halls;  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  which  was  believed  to  be 
that  of  daily  hewing  each  other  to  pieces  with  sharp  swords.  Yet, 
in  the  history  of  those  fierce  Pagans,  before  whom  all  Europe  trem- 
bled, the  Ira  far^  or  bravery  of  the  men  of  Erin,  and  the  defeat  at 
Glontarf,  form  their  most  terrible  recollections. 

Signal  as  was  the  defeat  at  Glontarf,  its  results  appear  to  have 
been  but  temporary.  The  '*sons  of  Lochlhi''  still  continued  their 
predatory  excursions,  fi'equently  in  alliance  with  native  tribes,  and 
the  Annals  record  many  sanguinary  engagements,  fought  by  them, 
with  alternate  success,  both  on  land  and  sea,  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries ;  while  several  descents  were  made  from  the  north 
of  Europe,  at  the  same  period,  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland.  The  Scan- 
dinavians continued,  with  occasional  interruptions,  to  reign  para- 
mount in  their  various  settlements  on  the  sea  coast,  until  they  were 
subdued  by  the  Irish  and  their  Anglo-Norman  aUies,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Much,  however,  as  a  portion  of  Ireland 
must  have  been  convulsed  by  the  Danish*  wars,  she  still  maintained 
her  character  for  learning;  and  although,  according  to  a  late  learned 
writer,  "  histoiy  would  be  a  mere  chaos,  were  it  to  comprehend  all 
the  acts  of  violence,  treachery,  and  outrage  which  disgraced  the 
European  nations  at  this  period,"  the  Irish  schools,  from  the  eighth 
to  the  eleventh  century,  sent  forth  many  of  the  most  endnent  scho- 
lars of  those  ages. 

Amongst  these  learned  men  stands  pre-eminent  Joannes  Erigena, 
snmamed  "  doctor  subtilis,''  the  favorite  of  King  Charles  the  Bald, 


*  The  hiBtory  of  the  wars  of  the  Irish  with  the  Danes,  noticed  in  No.  III. 
of  the  Ibisb  Quabtbblt  Rbview,  page  407,  and  announced  for  publica- 
tion by  our  Archaeological  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Todd,  will 
throw  much  light  on  our  comparati?ely  meagre  knowledge  of  the  social  re- 
lations of  the  Irish  with  the  Scandinavians.  It  was  from  this  work  that  the 
**  Four  Masters"  principally  derived  the  account  of  the  Danish  affairs  which 
they  hare  embodied  in  their  Annals. 

2  T 
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and  the  founder  of  mystic  theology;  to  him  is  also  enqoeBtioaariiAf 
due  the  credit  of  having  originated  the  sd^ice  of  phreDotegr. 
Among  the  many  distinguished  Irishmen  of  these  ages  we  i^ 
Dungal,  one  of  the  astronomers  consulted  by  Chariaiuigne,*  xed  hf 
whom  learning  was  revived  in  Italy.  DichuiD,  author  of  ibe  cele- 
brated treatise,  "  De  mensura  orbis  Terne;"  Donogh,  or  Doaalm 
who  presided  as  bishop  over  Dante's  *'  ingrato  popolo  nuJigiKs"  of 
Fiesole ;  and  Marianus  Scotns,  compiler  of  the  "  Chronicon  Univer- 
sale." Of  the  various  monastic  institutions  of  the  Irish  on  the  Ccs- 
tinent,  that  of  Met£  deserves  notice,  as  it  was  speciaUy  boond  bj 
Otho  IIL,  to  muntain  a  succession  of  ecdesiastics  from  Iida^ 
While  such  was  the  literary  eminence  in  foreign  conntries  of  the  is- 
habitants  of  the  *'  Island  of  Saints,^  many  distinguished  men  weK 
to  be  found  at  home  who  cultivated  the  literature  of  their  fiither-kajy 
and  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  ninth  oeoiciT, 
flourished  Carmac  Mac  CuUenanj  Eing  of  Munster  and  Bkhop  d 
Gashel,  who  has  left  us  an  invaluable  glossary,  in  which  the  sodeA 
language  of  Ireland  is  collated  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  aad 
Northern  tongues.  Among  the  other  native  authors  of  this  time, 
were  Oengtia^^  the  hagiographer,  Cuan  O^Lochain;  Mac  Liag; 
Cinaeth  0*Hartigan;  Eoduiidh  G*Flionn;  UrardMac  Coisi;  J^Tdnn 
Mainstrtack;  Oilla  Caemain;  QiUa  Moduda^  ov  DaU  Clmrmeack: 
and  Tigkemach^  the  annalist,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted.  Ot 
the  state  of  the  arts  in  Ireland,  in  the  period  preceding  the  Axiglo- 

*  "There  seems  little  doubt  of  Charlemagne's  haring  encouraffed  the 
visits  of  distinguished  foreigners,  and  made  use  of  their  services.  Cemroed 
men  from  Ireland,  where  it  would  appear  that  most  of  the  western  erudi- 
tion was  then  concentrated,  were  invited  to  aid  in  the  improvcmeut  of 
France ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  reiffn,  and  when  letters  had  tittle  or 
no  reputation  there,  two  Benedictines,  Ciemeni  and  AhimtSt  arrived  frcnn 
the  former  country,  both  deeply  versed  in  sacred  and  pro£uie  literatore. 
These  monks  traversed  all  France,  calling  on  the  pNeople  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  wisdom ;  Charlemagne  summoned  both  to  his  presence,  and  bein^ 
conrinced  of  their  talents  and  sincerity,  engaged  Ciememt  to  open  a  school 
for  people  of  every  rank  who  should  be  desirous  of  literary  acquirements  :  a 
third,  named  JDungai,  followed,  who,  after  the  year  774,  is  said  to  have 
visited  Italy,  and  in  a  monastery  of  Augustine  Friars  at  Pavia,  under  the 
auspices  of  this  philosopher,  learning  was  also  revived  in  that  country, 
and  soon  spread  to  the  neighbouring  states  of  Vicenia,  Verona,  Ivrea, 
Turin,  and  ^ermo  "-^Florentine  HiUory,  by  H.  E,  NaoUr,  B,N.,  KB,S. 

t  For  an  account  of  Om^us,  sumamed  (>e/e  De,  and  his  works,  see  Iu8h 
Qdabteblt  RxTiEw,  No.  III.,  page  432. 
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Norman  descent,  we  have  abandant  and  satisfactory  testimony  in 
the  ma^ificent  rains  at  Casbel,  and  In  the  spedmens  of  brooches, 
croziers,*  and  varioas  elaborate  ornaments  preserved  in  ou*  national 
Mufieum.     These  nnqaestionable  evidences,  when  coupled  with  the 

*  The  state  of  the  art  manufactures  in  Ireland,  in  the  twelfth  century,  may 
be  learned  from  an  inspection  of  the  magnificent  **  Cross  of  Cong,*'  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  manufactured  by  a  native  artist  in  1 123; 
and  from  the  following  description  by  Dr.  Petrie,  of  the  only  portion  now 
remaining  of  the  celebrated  **  Cashel  croiier,"  assigned  to  the  same  period : 
*'  The  head  is  formed  of  copper,  and  measures  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  ^ve  in  the  diameter  of  the  crook,  or  circular  head.     The  crook,  or 
upper  portion  of  the  croiier,  represents  a  serpent,  terminated  by  a  double* 
faced  head.     Its  surface  is  covered  with  a  sunk  loienge  carving,  nlled  with  a 
vitreous  enamel  of  a  blue  color,  and  the  interveninff  elevations  of  which  are 
ffilt,-— a  design  obviously  intended  to  represent  the  scales  of  the  reptile. 
Within  the  curve  is  a  human  figure,  standing,  with  one  leg  placed  on  the 
neck  of  the  serpent,  and  the  other  on  the  back  of  a  double-faced  wingless 
dragon,  which  he  has  pierced  in  the  back  with  a  spear,  which  the  dra^a 
bites.    This  human  figure  is  dressed  in  a  simple  tunic,  tied  round  the  waist ; 
and  the  feet  are  covered  with  buskins,  which  extend  above  the  ankles.  This 
figure  had  wings  fastened  to  the  shoulders  and  to  a  central  bar,  which  con^ 
nects  the  figure  with  the  circle ;  but  these  wings  have  been  detached  and 
lost.     Both  the  figures  were  gilt,  and  their  eyes,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
serpent,  are  formed  of  small  gems  ;  and  the  sides  of  the  dragon  are  oma* 
mented  with  a  line  of  turquoises,  placed  at  equal  intervals  from  each  other. 
The  bowl,  or  middle  portion,  which  is  hollow,  is  encircled  by  a  central  belt, 
ornamented  with  nine  turquoises  and  nine  sapphires,  placed  alternately  and 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  the  interveninff  spaces  being  filled  with 
sculptured  beads.     Above  and  below  this  belt  there  are  figures  of  four 
dragons,  gilt,  and  with  eyes  formed  of  gems.     The  tail  of  each  of  these 
animals  is  brought  round  the  head  of  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  very  sym- 
metrical ornament;   and  the  surrounding  ground  is  filled  with  a^  blue 
enamel.     Immediately  above  the  bowl,  and  encircling  the  upper  portion  of 
the  staff,  ia  an  ornament  resembling  the  Irish  crown,  consisting  of  eight 
radii,  ornamented  above  the  fillet  with  the  same  number  of  sems.      The 
lower  portion  of  the  head,  or  cylindrical  socket*  is  ornamented  with  a  very 
graceful  pattern,  composed  of  leaves,  or  flowers,  in  three  vertical  ranges. 
The  ground  in  these  ornaments  is  also  of  blue  enamel,  but  the  stems  are 

Silt,  and  the  flowers  are  filled  with  an  enamel  of  white  and  red,  now  a  good 
eal  decayed.  These  ranges  are  separated  from  each  other  by  three  figures 
of  a  fifth,  the  well-known  mystical  symbol  of  the  early  Christians ;  and  these 
figures  are  each  ornamented  with  a  range  of  seven  gems, — turquoises  and 
sapphires  alternately, — ^placed  at  equal  distances  along  the  back.  Inde« 
pendently  of  any  other  consideration,  this  crosier  is  of  Uie  highest  interest  as 
a  loedmen  of  the  jewellery  art  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of  the  EngliUi ; 
and,  like  the  cotemporaneous  archiepiscopal  crosier  of  Tuam,  it  may,  per- 
haps, ss  a  work  of  art,  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  Christian  monu- 
ment of  the  same  class  and  age  now  remaining  in  Europe.'* 

To  this,  we  are  induced  to  subjoin  the  same  learned  author's  description 
of  the  exquisite  Celtic  brooch,  recently  discovered  in  Ireland : 

**  Of  iu  peculiarities,  perhaps,  the  first  that  should  be  noticed  is  that  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  brooch  is  chiefly  composed.  This  metal  is  appa- 
rently, and  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be,  silver ;  but  this  supposition 
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exquisite  specimens  of  caligraphj  in  the  contemporaiy  CMc 
scripts,  and  with  the  enthomstic  enoomiiuiis  of  the  Welsh  vmcr 
on  the  Irish  music,  enable  us  to  fonn  an  estimate  of  the  social  ooaS- 
tion  of  at  least  a  section  of  the  people  of  tlus  island,  al  a  time 
ihej  have  been  generaUj  represented  as  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 

Irish  history  has  hitherto,  unfortunately,  been  treated  of  bj 
of  narrow  views,  unacquainted,  in  general,  with  the  oontemponij 


hu  been  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  it  is  in  reality  that  harder 
fbrmed  by  a  combination  of  copper  and  tie,  and  usually  known  by  tbe 
appellation  of  white  bronie.      Another  peculiarity  of  this   brooch,  sat 
hitherto  found  in  any  other  specimen  of  the  kind,  ia  the  attacdied  choa, 
unfortunately  broken,  which  was  intended  to  keep  the  pin  tight,  and  in  its 
proper  position.     This  chain,  which  is  of  siWer,  is  of  that  peculiar  co^ 
■truction  usually  known  as  the  Trichinopoly  work ;  bat  it  is  not  the  ooh 
example  of  the  manufacture  of  such  chains  in  Ireland  which  haa  &!kfi 
under  my  notice,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  examples  of  art  of  a  very  cooa- 
derable  antiquity.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  beautifci 
taste  in  design  exhibited  in  the  various  ornamental  patterns  with  which  tha 
work  is  overlaid,  and  which  are  not,  as  usual,  confined  to  the  front  or  ex- 
posed  side,  but  almost  equally  enrich  its  reverse ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  caH 
attention  to  the  beauty  of  workmanship  exhibited  in  the  execution  of  tl^se 
ornaments ;  but  to  appreciate  fiilly  the  perfection  of  this  beauty,  the  oru^ 
ment  must  be  studied  through  a  lens  of  no  moderate  power.      Of  tae 
designs  or  patterns,  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  no  less  than  serentv- 
six  varieties,  all  of  which  exhibit  an  admirable  sense  of  ornamental  beanty. 
and  a  happy  fitness  for  their  relative  situations;  and  it  should  be  observed, 
that  in  all  the  ornament*  the  only  fastening  used  to  keep  them  in  their 
places  is  a  delicate  bur,  not  perceptible  to  tl^  naked  eye.    In  other  places, 
nowever,  and  particularly  in  the  circular  insertions  of  amber,  the  gold 
rosettes  plaoea  upon  them  are  fastened  by  pins,  which  pass  through  the 
broodi,  and  are  rivetted  also  on  the  opposite  side.     It  should  be  obttrved, 
that  the  insertions  of  amber  and  variegated  glass  are  not  of  unusual  ocxnr- 
rence  in  the  remains  preserved  to  us  of  the  jewellery  art  in  Ireland ;  nor  is 
the  example  of  Miello,  upon  the  reverse  of  this  brooch,  a  solitary  instance, 
though  we  have  seen  none  before  of  such  delicate  beauty ;  but  of  the  carv* 
ing  or  casting  of  glass  into  the  forms  of  human  faces,  as  seen  in  this  brooch, 
no  other  example  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found.     And  further,  should  it  be  an 
object  of  inquiry  what  the  probable  rank  of  the  owner  of  such  a  costly  orna- 
ment had  been,  I  would  with  as  little  hesitation  express  my  opinion  that 
the  rank  must  have  been  a  princely  one ;  as  we  have  the  authority  of  a  tract 
of  our  most  ancient  Brektm  laws  that  the  size  and  value  of  the  Aiede  ar^oitp 
or  silver  brooch,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.** 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  tne  numbers  of  equally  valuable  Celtic  re- 
mains which  are  known  to  have  perished  before  the  formation  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  We  have  learned  with  much  gratification 
that  onr  great  national  Institution  is  about  to  be  removed  by  Government 
to  a  locality  where  it  will  be  free  from  many  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  is 
at  present  exposed.  For  this  important  change,  and  for  their  continuous 
ana  zealous  efforts  to  promote  the  preservation  of  our  historic  remains,  and 
the  cultivation  of  our  Celtic  literature,  the  country  is  indebted  to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Romney  Robinson, 
D.D,,  the  illustrious  President  of  the  Royal  Iridi  Academy. 
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events  in  foreign  countries.     They  have  thus  giren  an  nndae  promi- 
nence to»  and  dwelt  with  the  greatest  emphasis  on,  the  unsettled 
state  of  society  in  Ireland  in  remote  ages;  and,  ignorant  of  what  was 
passing,  at  the  same  period,  in  other  parts  of  Enrope,  they  have  re- 
presented the  vices  and  crimes,  pecnliar  to  those  times,  as  existing 
alone  in  this  island.*     A  glance  at  the  hlood-stiuned  pages  of  early 
European  history  will  folly  dispel  this  iUusion.     In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  era  of  the  first  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  we  find  the  entire 
Continent  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  intestine  war.     Italy,  torn  hy 
the  dissensions  between  Popes  and  Anti-popes,  saw  her  fairest  towns 
sacked,  and  salt  strewn  on  their  smouldering  ruins  by  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa;  while  the  Germanic  States  were  themselves  distracted  by 
the  wars  of  the  Welf  and  the  Waiblinger.     The  condition  of  France 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  of  Louis  '*le  jeune"  having,  in  1 143, 
burned  thirteen  hundred  persons  in  the  church  of  Vitri,  where  they 
had  sought  sanctuary.     The  disunion  of  the  Spanish  Christians  left 
Arragon  and  Navarre  a  prey  to  the  Moors,  and  permitted  Alfonso, 
King  of  Castille,  to  usurp  the  crown  of  Spain.      Poland  groaned 
under  the  dissensions  of  the  sons  of  Ladislans.      The  civil  wars  of 
the  successors  of  Vladimir  II.  induced  the  Tartars  to  devastate  Rus- 
sia ;  while  Denmark,  until  the  time  of  Waldemar,  in  IIST,  was 
tyrannised  over  by  Swejn  IL     The  Normans  of  England  were 

*  "  When  they  speak  of  Erin/'  sajn  old  Keating — himself  an  English^ 
man,  by  descent — **  they  seem  to  imitate  the  beetle,  which,  when  it  raises 
its  head  in  summer,  flies  about  without  stooping  to  the  fragrant  flowers  of 
the  field  or  the  pleasant  blossoms  of  the  garden,  even  to  the  rose  or  lily,  but 
bustles  about  until  at  len^^h  it  rolls  and  buries  itself  in  loathsome  odure.  So, 
with  the  abovementioned  writers,  they  never  think  of  the  good  and  virtuous 
deeds  of  the  old  English  or  Irish  nobility,  or  speak  of  their  piety  and  of  their 
valour;  what  monasteries  the^  founded — what  lands  and  endowments  they  have 
given  to  the  church — what  immunities  they  granted  to  the  ollavs  or  learned 
doctors  of  Erin — their  bounty  to  ecclesiastics — the  relief  they  afforded  to 
the  orphans  and  the  poor — their  munificence  to  men  of  learning — and  their 
hospitality  to  strangers,  insomuch  that  it  might  with  truth  be  said,  that  at 
no  time  were  they  surpassed  in  generosity  and  hospitality,  in  proportion  to 
their  abilities,  by  an}  nation  in  Europe.  Witness  the  meetings  of  the 
learned  which  they  convened,  (a  custom  unknown  to  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;)  so  that  such  was  the  force  of  generosity  and  liberalitv  in  the  old  GaeU 
aod  Enjrlish  of  Erin,  that  they  not  only  relieved  those  who  made  applica- 
tion to  them,  but  gave  public  invitations,  in  order  to  find  opportunities  of 
rewarding  merit.  And  yet  nothing  of  all  this  is  noticed  by  the  Enelish 
writers  of  the  time  ;  but  they  dwell  upon  the  customs  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
stories  of  old  women,  neglecting  the  illustrious  actions  of  the  nobility,  and 
everything  relating  to  the  old  GaeU  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  isUnd 
before  the  coming  of  the  English." 
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divided  into  two  factions  by  the  wars  of  Matilda  and  Stepben  e^* 
Blois,  the  land  was  laid  waste  by  their  dissensions ;  and  the  torteicf 
which  they  inflicted  on  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  so  inaopportable. 
that  these  nnfortnnate  men,  in  their  agonies,  exdumed  opeoly  ^tl^ 
Christ  and  his  saints  slept  I^'  *^  The  system  of  rapacions  ext€fft>ie 
from  their  subjects  prevailed  to  a  degree  which,''  says  HalbuD,  "-kf 
shoold  rather  expect  to  find  among  eastern  slaves,  than  that  hi^- 
spirited  race  of  Normandy,  whose  renown  then  filled  Enrcype  aid 
Asia."  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  after  the  Crosades  that  the  borgb-n 
slaves  of  Europe  were  able,  by  their  gold,  to  wrest  eren  a  sembknee 
of  liberty  firom  the  necessitous  nobles. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  here  on  an  investigation  of  the  caoaes 
which  led  to  the  first  descent  of  the  Anglo-Normans  on  Ireland.  Ii 
1155,  the  English  Pope,  Adrian  II.,  who  had  received  faia  edncadca 
from  an  Irish  monk,  at  Ratisbon,  granted  a  Bull  to  Heniy  II.  o€  Eng- 
land, authorising  him  to  enter  Ireland  in  a  hostile  manner;  to  snbjecs 
the  people  there  to  the  yoke  of  the  English  laws ;  to  extirpate  the  seeds 
of  vice;  and  also  to  enforce  the  payment  to  the  blessed  apostle,  Peter, 
of  the  annual  pension  of  one  penny*  for  eveiy  house.  Tliis  documeol 
was  accompanied  with  an  emerald  ring,  with  which  the  Pope,  in 
token  of  feudal  supremacy,  invested  his  vassal  Henry  with  the  King- 
dom of  Ireland.  In  the  same  year,  a  councO  was  held  in  England 
to  deliberate  on  the  proposed  invasion.  The  affairs  of  Anjon,  Brit- 
anny,  and  Poitou  demanding,  however,  the  King's  attention,  the  BaD 
and  the  "  emerald  gem"  were  deposited  in  the  royal  treasure  chest. 
Eleven  years  after  the  Papal  donation,  Dermod  Mac  Murrogh,  King  (if 
Leinster,  having  been  expelled  from  Ireland  for  his  crimes>f  repaired 

*  The  penny,  or  denarivs — the  consideration  to  be  paid  to  the  Pope- 
was  equivalent  to  about  five  shillings  of  our  present  money.  This  revenue, 
if  regularly  remitted,  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Court  of 
Rome,  in  suppressing  the  factious  Italians,  who,  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  did 
not  scruple  to  treat  their  Popes  and  clergy  with  the  greatest  indignitie, 
and  even  to  murder  them  while  performing  their  most  sacred  functioos. 

t  Dermod,  styled  **  le  richereis"  by  the  Norman  writer,  was  in  hisiiztv- 
second  year  when  he  took  the  wife  of  O'Ruarc  under  his  protection,  in 
1 152.  DearhhforgaiUy  or  DervorgiUa,  herself,  whom  Moore  poetically  styled 
**  the  young  false  one,"  was  in  her  forty-fourth  year  at  the  time  ;  and  docu- 
ments exist  to  prove  that  she  was  by  no  means  so  guilty  as  has  been  represented. 
It  has  hitherto  been  usual  with  our  **  historians  '*  to  represent  the  expulsion 
of  Mac  Murrogh  from  Ireland,  as  caused  by  this  amir,  which  took  place 
fourteen  years  before  he  was  driven  out. 

The  disunion  among  the  native  princes  of  Ireland  at  this  era,  does  not  ap- 
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to  Wales,  and  engaged  the  services  of  certain  Norman  and  Flemish 
adventurers,  who,  although  conquerors  of  that  country,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  high  titles,  had,  by  their  extravagance,  become  reduced  to 
necessitous  circumstances.    Encouraged  by  promises  of  considerable 
rewards,  they  drew  together  a  number  of  knights,  esquires,  and 
soldiers ;  and,  having  sailed  for  Ireland,  cast  anchor,  after  a  short 
voyage,  in  the  bay  of  Bannow.     On  their  landing,  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Mac  Murrogh  and  the  men  of  Leinster;  the  latter  con- 
sidering themselves  as  acting  under  the  command  of  their  lawM 
Prince,  regarded  the  foreigners  merely  as  mercenaries  in  hb  pay. 
Having  achieved  some  successes,  they  were  joined  by  a  reinforce- 
ment under  Richard  Fitz  Gislebert,  sumamed  **  Strongbow,"  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke;  and  the  Danish  towns  of  Wexford,  Water- 
ford,  and  Dublin,  soon  fell  into  their  hands.  *'  Dermod  Mac  Murrogh, 
King  of  Leinster,  by  whom,"  say  the  annalists,  <*  a  trembling  sod  was 
made  of  all  Erin — after  having  brought  over  the  Saxons — after  hav- 
ing done  considerable  injuries  to  the  Gctda — afler  plundering  and 
burning  many  churches,  as   Kells,  Clonard,  &c.,  died  before  the 
end  of  a  year  after  this  plundering,  of  an  insufferable  and  unknown 
disease ;  for  he  became  putrid  while  living,  through  the  miracle  of 
God,  Colum-Cille,  and  Finnen,  and  the  other  saints  of  Erin,  whose 
churches  he  had  profaned  and  burned  some  time  before;   and  he 
died  at  Ferns,  without  making  a  will,  without  penance,  without  the 
body  of  Christ,  without  unction,  as  his  evil  deeds  deserved."     After 
Dermod's  death,  in  1171,  Richard  Fitz  Gislebert  claimed  the  King- 
dom of  Leinster,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Eva,  the  late  King's 
daughter.     Exaggerated  accounts  of  these  events  reached  England, 

pear  to  have  been  more  wide-spread  than  among  other  European  nations. 
Thus,  Sismondi  tells  us,  that,  about  the  same  period,  France  was  divided 
among  three  foreign  dominations.  There  was  on  the  west,  an  English  France; 
on  the  east,  a  German  France ;  and  on  the  south,  a  Spanish  France.  For 
instances  of  domestic  dissensions  we  have  to  travel  no  further  than  the 
family  of  the  first  of  the  Plantagenets,  whose  son  Geoffroy,  Count  of  Brit- 
anny,  when  supplicated,  by  the  most  sacred  things,  to  spare  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  to  relinquish  the  crime  of  Absalom,  replied — "  II  est  dans  la 
destinee  de  notre  famille  que  nous  ne  nous  aimions  pas  Tun  I'autre.  C'est 
la  notre  heritage,  et  aucun  de  nous  n*y  renoncera  jamab.*'  King  Henry  IL 
died  cursing  himself  and  his  rebellious  children.  All  the  entreaties  of 
the  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  by  whom  be  was  surrounded  on  his  death-bed, 
could  not  induce  him  to  revoke  his  fearful  maledictions.  **  Honte,"  s'ecriait- 
il,  '*  honte  k  un  roy  vaincu  I  Maudit  soit  le  jour  oii  je  suis  ne,  et  maudits 
de  Dieu  soient  les  fils  que  je  laissel" 
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and  alarmed  Heniy  Fits-Empress.  He  recollected  tbat  Roif 
*^Gangr"  had  fortified  himself  in  Normandy,  bj  marriage  with 
Gisla,  daughter  of  King  Gari ;  that  the  grandson  of  a  tanner  of  FaUae 
bad,  with  an  army  of  needj  adventnrerB,  wrested  the  Idngdom  of 
England  from  the  sensual  Anglo-Saxons;  and  be  feared  that  the 
allies  of  Richard  Fitz  Gislebert  might  become  as  powerfnl  as  the 
family  of  the  poor  gentleman  of  Gotentin,  by  whom  the  conqnest  of 
Southern  Italy  had  been  effected.  He  therefore  determined  to  viot 
Ireland  in  person,  and  to  oblige  his  subjects  to  swear  fealty  to  him, 
before  they  had  become  strong  enough,  by  alliance  with  the  natives^ 
to  contemn  his  authority. 

Proclamation  was  accordingly  made  through  the  realm  of  Englandi 
whereby  eyeiy  man,  holding  under  the  crown,  was  obliged  to  join  in 
the  expedition,  or  furnish  an  equivalent  in  money;  and  King  Heniy 
sailed  for  Ireland,  in  the  year  1172,  with  a  fleet  of  four  hundred 
large  ships,  laden  with  men-at-arms,  horses,  and  provisions.  On  his 
arrival,  some  of  the  minor  toparchs,  anxious  to  obtain  the  ud  of  a 
new  power,  in  their  contests  with  hostile  tribes,  entered  into  tenna 
with  him ;  and  the  Irish  hierarchy,  in  their  Synod  at  Caahel,  for- 
mally ratified  the  Pope's  grant,  which  excommunicated  all  the 
natives  who  attempted  to  defend  their  own  lands  and  possessions 
against  the  strangers.  King  Henry  then  divided  the  entire 
island  among  ten  of  the  principal  Anglo-Norman  adventurers;*  *^  and 
though,"  says  the  old  writer,  "  they  had  not  gained  possession  of 
one  third  part  of  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  in  title  they  were  owners 
and  lords  of  all,  so  as  nothing  was  left  to  be  granted  to  the  natives.** 

*  '*  First,"  says  an  old  English  author,  **  the  Earl  Strongbow  was  entituled 
to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Leinster;  partly  by  invasion,  and  partly  by  marriaffe; 
albeit,  hee  surrendered  the  same  entirely  to  King  Henrie  the  second  ois 
Soveraigne ;  for  that  with  his  licence  hee  came  over ;  and  with  the  ayde  of 
his  subiects,  hee  had  gayned  that  great  inheritance;  yet  did  the  King  rc-grant 
backe  againe  to  him  and  his  heyres  all  that  Province,  reserving  onely  the 
Citty  of  Dublin,  and  the  Cantreds  next  adioyning,  with  the  Maritime 
Townes  and  principal  Forts  and  Castles.  Next,  the  same  King  granted  to 
Robert  Fitz- Stephen,  and  Miles  Cogan,  the  whole  Kingdome  of  Corke, 
from  Lismore  to  the  Sea.  To  Phillip  le  Bruce,  hee  gave  the  whole  King- 
dome  of  Limericke,  with  the  Donation,  and  Byshoprickes,  and  Abbeys  (ex- 
cept the  Citie  and  one  Cantred  of  Land  adioyning).  To  Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
all  Meth.  To  Sir  John  de  Courcy,  all  Ulster.  To  William  Burke  Piti- 
Adelm,  the  greatest  part  of  Conaght.  In  like  manner.  Sir  Thomas  de 
Clare  obtained  a  graunt  of  all  Tbomond ;  and  Otho  de  Grandison  of  all 
Tipperary ;  and  Robert  le  Poer,  of  the  territory  of  Waterford,  the  Citie 
itselfe,  and  the  Cantred  of  the  Ost-men  only  excepted." 
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Vigoroofl  eflbrts  were  now  made  bj  the  foreigners  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  allotted  to  them.      Engaging  large  nnmbers  of 
natives  in  their  sendee,  they  sallied  from  the  towns  which  they  had 
wrested  from  the  Danish  settlers;  and,  haying  driven  some  of  the 
tribes  from  the  plains,  thej  tore  down  the  Irish  monasteries,  and 
erected  castles  with  the  materials  thus  obtained.      Strong  garrisons 
were  then  phiced  in  these  edifices,  whence  they  issued,  under  the 
command  of  their  Constables,  and  ravaged  the  snrronnding  conntiy. 
Mounted  on  barbed  wai^horses,  and  clad  cap-a-pid  in  suits  of  masded 
or  tegulated  armour,  the  onlj  aperture  in  which  was  that  which  ad- 
mitted light  through  the  *'  avantaille,*'  the  Anglo-Normans  at  first 
considered  themselves  invincible.     The  deadly  shafts  of  their  cross- 
bow-men soon  thinned  the  troops  of  the  impetuous  natives,  who  re- 
garded defensive  armour  in  the  light  of  an  incumbrance.  This  advan- 
tage was  but  temporary :  orders  were  given  by  the  Chiefs  to  their  men 
to  close  at  once  with  the  strangers.     Instead  of  casting  spears,  the 
natives,  wrapping  theur  mantles  round  the  left  arm,  and  wielding 
their  sharp,  white-handled  axes,  swept  down  upon  the  mailed  Anglo- 
Normans,  and,  uttering  the  usual  war-shout  of  fidri!  fairel*  they 
clove  through  the  foreign  shields,  hauberks,  gambesons,  and  plastrons. 
An  eye  witness  tells  us  that  "  they  make  use  of  but  one  hand  to  the 
axe  when  they  strike,  and  extend  thdr  thumb  along  the  handle  to 
guide  the  blow,  from  which  neither  the  crested  helmet  can  defend  the 
head,  nor  the  iron  folds  of  the  armour,  the  body;  whence  it  has  hap- 
pened, in  our  time,  that  the  whole  thigh  of  a  man-at-arms,  though 
cased  in  well-tempered  armour,  hath  been  lopped  off  by  a  single  blow 
of  the  axe,  the  whole  limb  falling  on  one  side  of  the  horse,  and  the 
expiring  body  on  the  other." 

In  1174,  the  Earl  Strongbow,  according  to  the  Annals,  "led  an 
army  to  plunder  Munster;  Roderic  O'Conor  marched  with  another 
army  to  defend  it  against  theuL  When  the  strangers  bad  heard  of 
Rodericks  arrival  in  Munster,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  battle, 
they  solicited  to  their  assistance  the  Ost-men  of  Dublin ;  and  these 
made  no  delay  till  they  came  to  Durlas  (Thuries).  Thither  came 
Donall  O^Brien  and  the  Dalcassians,  the  great  battalion  of  West  Con- 

*  Nearly  equi?alent  to  the  French  interjection,  ^e  I 
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nacht,  the  great  battalion  of  the  race  of  Murray,  beades  nnmeroiis 
other  good  troops,  left  there  by  the  Ebg  Boderic.  A  brave  battle 
was  fought  between  the  strangers  and  the  OadSf  at  this  place,  in  which 
the  strangers  were  finally  defeated  by  dint  of  fighting.  Seyenteen  hun- 
dred of  the  strangers  were  slain  in  this  battle,  and  only  a  few  of  them 
snnriyed,  with  the  £arl,  who  proceeded  in  sorrow  to  his  house  at 
Poii'Lairge  (Waterford).  O'Brien  returned  home  in  trinmplu'* 
The  principal  strength  of  the  strangers  lay,  however,  in  the  dissensioiia 
of  the  native  Princes,  whom  on  many  occasions  they  served  as  mnoe- 
naries.  Thus,  in  1 1 85,  we  find  a  Chief  of  the  O'Oonors  paying  tbe 
Anglo-Normans  three  thousand  cows,  for  having  aided  him  in  an  ex- 
pedition agunst  Thomond ;  and  the  De  Burghs  were  engaged  in  nmilar 
services  by  the  men  of  Connacht  On  their  predatory  excursions,  the 
foreigners  were  fireqnently  encountered  by  the  natives,  and  many  of 
their  bravest  leaders  slain.  Nor  were  their  fortified  strongholds  finee 
from  these  incursions ;  numbers  of  them  were  razed,  and  their  anned 
tenants  expelled  by  the  Iriahiy,  who  "  carried  away  their  accoube- 
ments,  arms,  shields,  coats  of  mail,  and  horses,  and  slew  their  knights." 

In  1176,  mchard  de  Fleming's  castle  at  Slane  was  sacked,  and 
the  Anglo-Norman  Chevalier,  with  five  hundred  of  his  retainers,  killed 
by  the  chieftain  whose  lands  he  had  ravaged.  So  great  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  this  daring  act,  that  three  castles  in  Meath  were 
deserted  on  the  following  day.  The  native  bards,  at  this  period,  de- 
lighted to  characterise  their  Chieftains  as  the  *'  destroyers  of  the 
castles  of  the  strangers,  and  the  founders  of  churches  and  fair 
sauctnaries." 

We  here  see  two  races  placed  on  the  Irish  soil,  and,  for  the 
proper  comprehension  of  our  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
take  a  view  of  their  distinct  peculiarities.     Each  native  clan*  was 

*  Un  autre  syst^me  de  famille  se  presente,  le  cIoHj  petite  societe  dont  il 
faut  chercher  le  type  en  Ecosse,  en  trlande,  et  par  laquelle  probableiDen\ 
un  grande  portion  du  monde  Europeen  a  passe.  Ceci  n'est  plus  la  famille 
patriarcale.  B  y  a  une  grande  diversite  de  situation  entre  le  chef  et  le  reste 
de  la  population ;  il  ne  m^ne  point  la  mSme  vie :  la  plupart  cultivent  et 
servent:  lui,  il  est  oisif  et  guerrier.     Mais  leur  origine  est  commune;  ils 

{)ortent  tous  le  m^me  nora ;  des  rapports  de  parente,  d'anciennes  traditions, 
e  mSmes  souvenirs,  des  affections  pareilles  etablissent  entre  tous  les  mem- 
bres  du  clan  un  lien  moral,  une  sorte  d'egalite." — GuizoL 

The  Brehon  Laws,  now  about  to  be  published,  are  the  only  documents  in 
existence  whence  a  correct  and  just  idea  of  the  social  regulations  and  inter- 
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governed   by  its  own  Chief,    selected    from    the  familj  of  the 
original  possessor  or  conqneror  of  the  district,  and  whose  eligi- 
bility depended  on  his  prowess,  skill  in  warfieure,  and  perfect  freedom 
from  all  personal  defects.     The  election  was  held  in  the  open  air,  at 
a  place  appointed  of  old  for  the  porpose.     Standing  erect  and  nn- 
armed  on  the  ancient  inangnration  stone,  the  Chief,  in  the  presence 
of  the  clansmen,  took  a  solemn  oath  to  preserve  inviolate  the  laws^ 
privileges,  and  possessions  of  the  tribe.     As  a  counterbalance  to  the 
powers  of  the  Chief,  a  Tanaiste,  or  saccessor,  was  elected  at  the 
same  period;  and,  in  case  of  maladministration,  the  clan  possessed 
the  power  of  deposing  the  Chief,  and  substituting  the  Tanaist^    This 
total  disregard  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  confining,  however,  the 

Dal  institutions  of  the  old  clans  of  Ireland  can  be  obtained.  One  of  the 
many  eitraordinary  features  of  these  laws  is,  the  minute  and  precise  manner 
in  which  they  provide  for  even  the  most  remote  contingencies. 

We  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  manners  of  the  northern  clans  in  the  follow- 
ing narrative,  ^iven  oy  the  Annalists.  Godfrey  O'Dounell,  Prince  of  Tir 
Connell,  had  signally  defeated  the  Anglo-Normans,  in  1257>  at  Creadran, 
near  Sligo,  and  slain  their  gallant  leMler,  Maurice  Fits  Gerald,  in  single 
combat,  not,  however,  without  being  himself  mortally  wounded :-» 

**  Godfrey  O'Donnell  had  now  (1258)  for  the  space  of  a  year,  after  hav- 
ing fought  the  battle  of  Creadran,  been  lying  on  his  death-bed  in  an  island 
in  the  Birch  Lake.     When  Brian  O'Neill  obtained  intelligence  of  this,  he 
collected  his  forces  together  for  the  purpose  of  marching  into  Tir  Connell, 
and  sent  messengers  to  O'Donnell,  to  oemand  hostages,  pledges,  and  sub- 
mission from  the  tribe  of  Conall,  as  they  had  no  capaole  chiefuun  since  the 
disabling  of  Godfrey.     When  the  messengers  delivered  their  message  to 
O'Donnell,  they  returned  back  with  all  the  speed  they  could  exert.   O'Don- 
nell ordered  the  tribe  of  Conall  to  assemble  from  all  quarters,  and  come  to 
him ;  and  after  they  had  assembled  at  the  summons  of  their  lord,  he  ordered 
them,  as  he  was  not  able  to  march  with  them,  to  make  for  him  the  bier 
wherein  his  body  would  finally  be  borne,  and  to  place  him  in  it,  and  carry 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  people.     He  told  them  to  exert  their  bravery,  as  he 
himself  was  among  them,  and  not  to  suffer  the  might  of  their  enemies  to 
prevail  over  them.     They  then,  by  order  of  their  lord,  proceeded  on  their 
march  against  O'Neill's  array ;  and  the  two  armies  met,  face  to  face,  at  the 
river  called  SuUeach  (S willy).     They  attacked  each  other  without  regard, 
or  friendship,  or  kindred,  until  the  army  of  Tir  Owen  was  discomfited  and 
driven  back,  learing  behind  them  many  men,  horses,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
valuable  property.   On  the  return  of  the  army  of  Tir  Connell  from  this  ric- 
tory,  the  bier  on  which  O'Donnell  was  carried  was  laid  down  in  the  street 
of  Conwal,  and  here  his  soul  departed,  from  the  venom  of  the  scars  and 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  the  battle  of  Creadran.  This  was  not  death 
in  cowardice,  but  the  death  of  a  hero,  who  had  at  all  times  triumphed  over 
his  enemies.     When  O'Neill  heard  of  the  death  of  O'Donnell,  he  again 
sent  messengers  to  the  tribe  of  Conall,  to  demand  hostages  and  submission 
from  them.     Hereupon  the  tribe  of  Conall  held  a  council,  to  deliberate  on 
what  they  should  do,  and  as  to  which  of  their  own  petty  chiefs  they  would 
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Ghiefiy  to  one  rnling  fkmilj,  was  rendered  imperatiTe  under  l3ie  cb£ 
goyernment,  aa  it  was  neoessaiy  that  the  sept  should  be  alwmys  r^ 
bj  a  Chieftain  ready  to  yindicate  its  rights,  and  able  to  ^aeatiinc  ia 
territory  from  the  mcnrsions  of  smtoanding  tribes.  The  sanw  aoisBa 
engagement,  given  by  the  Chief  to  his  own  tribe,  was  also  exacted  W 
the  yarions  toparchs  from  the  Prince  whom  they  selected  to  lak  & 
whole  conntiy  as  Ard  Righy  or  Chief  King.  Under  the  F'la^  7 
Chief,  the  potent  fimiilies  of  his  territory  held  certain 
ments,  and  the  exact  natnre  and  duties  of  the  office  of  each 
fully  defined.  The  principal  of  these  functionaries  were  the 
Judges;  the  OUavs^  or  Poet  Historians,  the  FiUgh^  or  BiBda,*  tb 

yield  tubniission  and  obedience,  as  they  had  qo  certain  lord  since  Godlrcf 

died.  Whilst  they  were  ennged  in  such  speeches,  they  saw  appvxnchi^ 
Donall  6g^  the  son  of  Donul  0*Donnell  the  Great,  a  raliant  youth,  tks 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  arrived  from  Alba ;  and  the  tribe  of  Ccndi 
immediately  conferred  the  chieftainship  upon  him.  This  they  lawfuHj  dki 
as  he  was  their  own  legitimate  and  worthy  lord.  When  the  tribe  of  Coe^ 
told  him  of  the  message  which  the  emissaries  of  O'Neill  had  brought  tfaes, 
he  deemed  it  extraraffant  and  exorbitant.  It  wa^  on  this  occasion  be  re> 
peated  the  celebratedproverb.  in  the  Albanian  Gaelic,  in  which  he  confer- 
red with  the  emissaries,  namely,  *  That  every  man  should  have  his  o«3 
world.'  Similar  to  the  coming  of  Tuathal,  the  acceptable,  orer  the  tea 
from  Alba,  after  the  extirpation  of.  the  royal  race  of  Erin  by  the  Attaooti, 
was  this  coming  of  Donall,  the  Young,  to  consolidate  the  monarchy,  to  ce- 
ment territories,  and  to  defend  his  own  country  against  foreigners,  froa 
the  day  on  which  he  was  installed  in  the  lordship  to  the  day  of  his  death." 

*  The  bards  were  most  important  personages,  as  appears  frt>ED  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  "  Four  Masters,"  in  1213: —     * 

**  Finn  O'BrolIaghan,  steward  of  0*Donnell,  went  to  Connacht  to  collect 
O'Donnelfs  tribute.     He  first  went  to  Carbury  of  Drumcliff,  where,  witb 
his  attendants,  he  visited  the  house  of  the  poet  Murray  O'Daly,  of  LissadUl; 
and,  being  a  plebeian  representative  of  a  hero,  he  began  to  wrangle  with  the 
p(>et  very  much  (although  his  lord  had  given  him  no  iastructions  to  do  so}^ 
The  poet,  beinv  enraged  at  his  conduct,  seized  a  very  sharp  axe,  and  dealt 
him  a  blow  which  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  and  then,  to  avoia  O'Donnell,  be 
fled  into  Clan  Rickard.      When  O'Donnell  received  intelligence  of  this,  he 
collected  a  large  body  of  his  forces,  and  pursued  him  to  theoak  woodof  O'Doo* 
nell  in  Clan  Rickard,a  place  which  wasnamedfrom  him,  because  he  encamped 
there  for  a  ni^^ht ;  and  he  proceeded  to  plunder  and  burn  the  country,  uatil 
at  last  Mac  William  submitted  to  him,  having  previously  sent  Murray  to 
seek  for  refuge  in  Thomond.     O'Donnell  pur«>ued  him,  and  proceeded  to 
plunder  and  ravage  that  countrv  also,  until  Douogh  Cairbre  O'Brien  aait 
Murray  away  to  the  people  of  Limerick.      O'Donnell  followed  him  to  the 
gate  of  Limerick,  and,  pitching  his  tent  at  the  morass  of  O'Donnell  (which  is 
named  from  him),  laid  siege  to  that  town;  upon  which  the  people  of  Limerick, 
at  O'Donnell's  command,  expelled  Murray,  who  found  no  asylum  anywhere, 
but  was  sent  from  hand  to  hand,  until  he  arrived  in  Dublin.     O'Donoell 
returned  home  on  this  occasion,  having  first  traversed  and  completed  the 
visitation  of  all  Connacht.      He  mustered  another  army,  without  much  de- 
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Standard  Bearer,  or  Marshal,  the  keepers  of  arms  and  dresses,  the 
champions,  heralds,  or  "  prodaimers  of  battles,''  the  guardians  of 
hostages  and  treasures,  the  master  of  the  banquets,  physicians,  ro- 
mancers, keepers  of  the  chess-tables,  cups,  rings,  gold,  and  silver; 
masters  of  the  hounds;  supervisors  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  flocks; 
keepers  of  the  steeds,  and  many  other  employments  of  a  subordinate 
nature.     The  Chief  also  maintained  musicians,  who  were  held  in  the 
highest  estimation.     In  an  Irish  historic  tale  of  the  seventh  century^ 
we  read  of  the  Prince  of  Ulster  '*  being  lulled  to  rest  by  the  soft  sounds 
of  the  musical  pipes,  and  by  the  warbling  vibrations  and  melancholy 
notes  of  the  stringed  instruments  struck  by  the  tops,  sides,  and  nails 

lay,  in  the  same  year,  and,  marching  to  Dublin,  compelled  the  people  of 
Dublin  to  banish  Murray  into  Scotland ;  and  here  he  remained  until  he 
composed  three  poems  in  praise  of  O'Donnell,  iroplorinf^  peace  and  for- 

S'veness  from  him.  The  tnird  of  these  poems  is  the  one  beginning,  '  Oh ! 
onnell.  kind  hand  for  granting  peace,  &c.  He  obtained  peace  for  hb 
panegyrics,  and  0*Donneil  afterwards  received  him  into  his  friendship,  and 
gaye  him  lands  and  possessions,  as  was  pleasing  to  him." 

Mr.  Curry,  in  his  recent  visit  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  discovered  one  of 
the  poems  here  referred  to.  Its  first  line  signifies  in  English,  **  Deep  is  the 
draught  I  have  drunk  of  forgetfulnes».'*  The  poet  states,  that,  during  his 
exile,  which  lasted  for  fifteen  yean,  he  had  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
many  distant  countries. 

From  the  most  remote  times  the  bards  were  believed  by  the  Irifh  to  pos- 
sess miraculous  powers.     We  read  of  a  poet,  who,  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  only  son,  continued,  for  a  full 
year  after,  to  satirise  the  men  of  Leinster,  and  bring  fatalities  on  them ;  so 
that  neither  corn,^rus,  nor  foliage  grew  for  them  that  year.     The  Annali 
tell  us,  that  in  1414,  **  John  Stanley,  the  Deputy  of  the  King  of  the  Saxons, 
arrived  in  Erin,  a  man  who  gave  neither  mercy  nor  protection  to  clergy, 
laity,  or  men  of  science,  but  subjected  as  many  of  them  as  he  came  upon  to 
cold,  hardship,  and  famine.  It  was  he  who  plundered  Niall,  the  son  of  Hugh 
O'Higflnn,  at  Usnagh,  in  Meath.      Henry  D' Alton,  however,  plundered 
Jamo*  Tuite  and  the  Ring's  people,  and  gave  the  0*Higffins  out  of  the 
preys  then  acquired  a  cow  for  each  and  every  cow  taken  from  them,  and 
afterwards  escorted  them  to  Connacht.     The  O'Hiffgins,  with  Aiail,  then 
satirized  John  Sunley,  who  lived  after  this  satire  but  five  weeks,  for  he 
died  of  the  virulence  of  the  lampoons.     This  was  the  second  poetical  mi- 
racle performed  by  this  Niall  O'Higgin,  the  first  being  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Clann-Conway,  the  nisht  they  plundered  Niall  at  Cladann ;  and  the  second 
the  death  of  John  Stanley."    In  the  address  of  the  bard,  Teige  Mac  Daire, 
to  bis  Princes,  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  in  the  sixteenUi  century,  he  states 
that  be  has  **  a  deadly  weapon,  a  poisonous  satire,  to  cast,  which  would 
cause  shortness  of  life,  and  against  which  neither  the  solitudes  of  valleys,  the 
density  of  woods,  nor  the  strength  of  castles,  would  protect  his  enemies."  He 
adduces  examples  from  Irish  history  of  the  destruction  caused  by  the  satires 
of  ancient  Inrds,  among  which  he  enumerates  the  satire  composed  by 
Crithmbheal,   the  satirist,  for  Breas  Mac  ^dathan  ;  the  one  composed 
by  Neidht  for  CauAer,  king  of  Connacht,  which  at  first,  by  supernatural 
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of  the  fingers  of  the  miiiBtrelSy  niio  so  exquisitely  perf<Hrmed  on  them." 
The  Chief  was  onlj  goyemor  finr  liie,  and  no  act  of  his,  without 
the  general  consent,  could  in  anj  degree  prejudice  the  property 
or  rights  of  the  dan.  When  cases  of  litigation  arose,  the  parties 
assembled  on  a  hill  in  their  own  territorj;  the  evidence  on  both 
ades  was  minutely  investigated  by  the  Brians,  who  delivered  judg- 
ment according  to  their  ideas  of  justice,  as  regulated  by  tfie  ancient 
law  books.  Offenders  were  punished  by  the  inflictimi  of  a  fine 
deemed  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the 
injured  party.  Of  this  mulct,  styled  a  Cdin^  or,  in  case  of  homidde,  an 
EiriCy  a  certain  proportion  was  allocated  to  the  Brthon^  while  the  re- 
mainder became  the  property  of  the  compliunant  or  his  relatives.  The 


means,  di86gured  his  &ce,  and  finally  caused  bis  death ;  and  the  one  com- 
posed by  DaUan  ForguiU,  which  wounded  and  withered  King  Aodh,  the  son 
of  Ainmire.  The  bard  then  warns  O'Brien  not  to  force  hun  to  fling  this 
ominous  weapon  at  him — a  weapon  which,  from  its  miraculous  Dature, 
would  extinguish  all  his  good  deeds,  raise  a  disgraceful  blush  in  his  cheeky 
check  his  prosperity,  and  shorten  his  life." 

The  "  Statute  of  Kilkenny,"  in  1367,  forbade  **  any  Irish  agents,  that  is  to 
say,  pipers,  story-tellers,  babblers,  rhimers,  mowers,  nor  any  other  Irish  agent, 
to  come  amonpst  the  English ;  and  that  no  English  shall  receiTe  or  make  sift 
to  such;  and  he  that  shall  do  so,  and  be  attainted,  shall  be  taken  and  im- 
prisoned, as  well  the  Irish  agents,  as  the  English  who  receive  or  give  them 
anything ;  and  after  that  they  shall  make  a  fine  at  the  king's  will ;  and  the 
instruments  of  their  agency  shall  forfeit  to  our  lord  the  king.*' 

**  Greedie  of  praise  tbey  be,"  says  an  old  English  writer,  **  and  fearefuU 
of  dishonor,  and  to  this  end  tbey  esteeme  their  poetsy  who  write  Irish 
learnedlie,  and  pen  their  sonets  heroicall,  for  the  which  they  are  bounti- 
fullie  rewarded ;  if  not,  they  send  out  libels  in  dispraise,  whereof  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  stand  in  great  awe." 

The  rewards  given  to  the  bards  were  considerable.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Teige  O'Cofley,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Alba  and  Erin,  re- 
ceived from  the  O'Donneil  a  gift  of  a  fleet  mare  for  each  stansa  of  a  poem 
of  twenty  quatrains,  which  he  composed  for  him ;  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
he  was  presented  with  a  gallon  of  silver  on  the  same  occasion.  The  "  Book 
of  Ballymote,"  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  was  pur- 
chased, in  1522,  from  the  Mac  Donoghs  of  Ballymote,  by  Hugh  O'Oonnell 
dubh,  cr  the  black-haired,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  milch  cows  The  founder 
of  the  family  of  Fox,  or  Sionagh,  was  believed  to  have  acquired  that  sou- 
hriouet  from  the  evil  odour  with  which  he  was  miraculously  afiected,  for 
having  slain  the  learned  bard,  Cutm  O'Lockam,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Reginald  Scot,  in  his  work  on  witchcraft,  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  the 
**  Defence  of  Poesy,"  allude  to  the  powers  ascribed  to  the  Irish  rhymers. 
An  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  at  Dublin,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Charles  I.,  de- 
nounces penalties  against  **  those  who  shall  eiact  meat,  or  drink,  or  monev 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  shall  crave  any  helps  in  such 
sort,  as  the  poor  people  dare  not  deny  the  same  for  fear  of  some  scan- 
dalous rhime  or  song,  or  some  worse  inconvenience." 
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Chief  of  the  tribe  lived  on  terms  of  iiitima<^  and  friendship  with  his 
TJrrigh,  or  sub-chiefs,  and  was,  with  his  train,  entertained  by  them 
with  profuse  hospitality,  in  his  periodical  visitations  to  thdr  dwellmgs. 
The  troops  of  the  natives  were  divided  into  two  classes — the  Kemy  or 
light  infantry,  and  the  OciUroglach^  or  heavy-armed  soldiers.  The 
coniinand  of  the  various  battalions  was  hereditary  in  certidn  families* 
Each  clan  had  its  own  war-cry,  and  marched  to  the  battle-field 
under  the  standard  of  its  Chieftain. 

'•*'  The  Anglo-Normans,''  according  to  their  own  chronicler^  *^  were 
verie  fine  in  their  apparell,  and  delicate  in  their  diets.     They  could 
not  feed  but  upon  deinties,  neither  could  their  meat  digest  without 
wine  at  each  meale;  yet  would  they  not  serve  in  the  marches,  or  anie 
remote  place  against  the  enimie,  neither  would  they  lie  in  garrison 
to  keep  anie  remote  castell  or  fort,  but  would  be  still  about  their 
lord's  side,  to  serve  and  gard  his  person ;  they  would  be  where  they 
might  be  full  and  have  plentie.    They  could  talke  and  brag,  sweare 
and  stare;  and  standing  in  their  own  reputation,  disdiun  alle others." 
These  Anglo-Norman  lords  dwelt  in  the  towns,  or  on  the  plains,  in 
strong  castles,  surrounded  by  triple  walls,  and  ruling  those  in  their 
power  according  to  the  feudal  institutions  of  their  nation.     They 
"  made  barons  and  knights,  did  exercise  high  justice  in  all  points 
within  their  territories,  erected  courts  for  criminal  and  civil  causes, 
and  for  their  own  revenues,  in  the  same  form  as  the  Elng's  courts 
were  established  at  Dublin;  made  thdr  own  Judges,  Seneschals, 
Sherifis,  Coroners,  and  Escheators;  so  as  the  King^s  writ  did  not  run 
in  those  counties  (which  took  up  more  than  two  parts  of  the  English 
eolonies),  but  only  in  the  church  lands  lying  within  the  same,  which 
were  called  the  Crosse,  wherein  the  King  made  a  Sherifil"     They 
claimed  the  privilege  of  making  peace  or  war  whenever  they  desired^ 
and  usurped  a  kingly  authority  over  all  subject  to  them.     "  Feudal 
despotism,"  observes  Guizot,    *<  has    always   been   repulsive   and 
odions.    It  has  oppressed  the  destinies,  but  never  reigned  over  the 
souls  of  men.     If  we  consult  history  upon  the  social  influence  of  fen- 
dalbm,  it  will  reply,  that  the  feudal  system  has  been  as  much  op- 
posed to  the  establishment  of  general  order  as  to  the  extension  of 
general  liberty.      Under  whatever  point  of  view  you  consider  the 
progress  of  society,  you  find  the  feudal  system  acting  as  an  obstacle." 
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The  Anglo  Norman  serfdom*  and  vassalage  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  love  of  freedom  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  the  men 
of  Erin.     The  dreadfol  crnelties  perpetrated  in  the  castles  of  the 
foreigners,  and  their  shameless  breaches  of  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments, totally  estranged  the  natives  from  them.     ''For,"  say  the  Irish 
Princes,  in  their  celebrated  manifesto,  '^  the  EngUsh  who  Inhabit  onr 
country,  who  style  themselves  of  the  middle  nation,  are  so  widely 
different  in  their  principles  of  morality  from  the  English  of  England, 
and  from  all  other  nations,  that  they  may  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety be  denominated  a  nation,  not  of  any  middling,  but  of  the 
most  extreme  degree  of  perfidionsness."    The  great  strength  of 
their  armies  consisted  in  the  nnmber  of  natives  whom  they  indnced, 
for  pay  or  personal  motives,  to  join  in  their  excorsions.     These  ex- 
peditions were  seldom  attended  with  success.      In  12639  "a  great 
hosting,"  say  the  Annals,  *^  was  made  by  the  English  of  Erin,  onder 
the  command  of  Mac  Manrice  Fitz  Gerald,  and  they  marched  into  the 
land  of  Owen  (Tir  Owen)  against  O'Neill ;  but  far  frt)m  obtaining  either 
hostages  or  pledges  from  him,  they  were  cut  off  with  great  slaughter  on 
that  occasion."     In  1262,  we  find  the  Lord  Justice,  Sir  Richard  de 
Capella,  Sir  John   de   Verdun,  and   the  De   Burghs,    leading  a 
large  army  into  Gonnacht,  where,  instead  of  carrying  out  their  de- 
signs of  plundering  the  country,  they  were  fain  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  Hugh  O'Conor,  **and  Hugh  came  to  a  conference  with 
them  at  the  ford  of  Derry  Guirc,  where  they  made  peace  with  each 
other,  without  giving  hostages  or  pledges  on  either  side.     Afrer  they 
had  concluded  this  peace,  Hugh  O'Gonor,  and  the  son  of  William 
De  Burgh  slept  together  in  one  bed  cheerfully  and  happily;  and  the 
English  left  the  country  the  next  day,  after  bidding  farewell  to 

*  **  From  the  time  of  Henry  II,  as  we  learn  from  Glanril,  the  rilleiii  so 
called  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  his  lord's  will,  compelled  to  unlimited 
services,  and  destitute  of  propert^r,  not  only  in  the  land  he  held  for  his 
maintenance,  but  in  his  own  acquisitions.  If  a  villein  purchased  or  inheri- 
ted land,  the  lord  might  seize  it ;  if  he  accumulated  stock,  its  possession 
was  eoually  precarious.  Against  his  lord  he  had  no  right  of  action;  because 
his  indemnity  in  damages,  if  he  could  have  recovered  any,  might  have  been 
immediately  taken  away.  If  he  fled  from  his  lord's  service,  or  from  the  land 
which  he  held,  a  writ  issued  de  naiwitate  probanda,  and  the  master  recovered 
his  fugitive  by  law.  His  children  were  bom  to  the  same  state  of  servitude; 
and,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  where  one  parent  was  free  and  the 
other  in  villenage,  the  of&pring  followed  their  father's  condition.*'— ^aiiiiBSk 
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0*Gonor."     This  King,  who  died  in  1274,  is  described  as  '<a  King 

who  had  desolated  and  devastated  that  part  of  Gonnacht  possessed 

by  his  foreign  or  native  enemies ;  a  King  who  had  given  the  strangers 

frequent  overthrows,  prostrated  their  manor  houses  and  castles, 

and  cat  off  their  heroes  and  warriors."    The  Fits  Geralds  and  their 

adherents  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  Callan  in  1261,  where  the 

tribe  of  Mac  Carthy,  says  the  English  writer,  *<  became  so  strong, 

and  prevuled  so  mightily,  that  for  the  space  of  twelve   years  the 

Geraldlnes  durst  not  pat  a  plow  in  the  ground  in  Desmond." 

In  1 275,  we  read  of  a  victory  gained  over  the  Anglo-Normans  in 
Ulster,  where  so  many  of  their  chief  men  were  slain  *^  that  there  were 
counted  two  hundred  horses,  and  two  hundred  heads,  besides  all  who 
fell  of  their  plebeians."    The  incurious  on  the  English  territories 
were  perpetually  muntained  with  a  most  vigorous  pertinacity.     The 
**  Marches"  or  borders  were  devastated  and  their  inhabitants  reduced 
to  subjection  by  the  natives,  who  swept  away  their  cattle  and  goods. 
So  dreadful  had  these  depredations  become,  that  every  liege  subject 
dwelling  in  the  *^  Marches,"  and  holding  twenty  plough-lands,  was 
obliged,  by  law,  to  keep  a  horse  standing  caparisoned  in  his  stable* 
day  and  night,  ready  to  pursue  the  dcspoilers;  the  smaller  land- 
holders were  likewise  obliged,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  have  hobbies 
ever  ready  for  the  same  purpose. 

*^The  Irish  also,"  says  the  statute  of  an  Anglo-Norman  parlia* 
ment,"  relying  on  -the  density  of  the  woods,  and  the  depth  of  the 
adjacent  morasses,  openly  attack  us  even  on  the  Bang's  highway, 
chiefly  in  places  so  overgrown  with  wood,*  so  dense  and  impervious, 

*  It  was  to  the  wood  of  Clar  that  the  youth  retired,  who  had  slain 
Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy  in  the  midst  of  his  armed  retainers.  Henry  Castyde 
BSiured  Froissart  that — **  a  man  of  armes  heyng  never  so  well  horsed,  and 
ron  as  fast  as  he  can,  the  Irisshe  man  wyll  ryn  a  fote  as  faste  as  he,  and 
overtake  hym,  yea,  and  leape  up  upon  his  horse  behind  him,  and  drawe  hym 
from  his  horse,  for  they  are  stronge  men  in  the  armes,  and  have  sharpe  wea- 
pons with  large  blades  with  two  edses,  after  the  manner  of  darteneades, 
wherewyth  the  will  slee  their  enemy. '  The  Annals  contain  the  following 
curious  entry,  at  the  year  1249 : — **  Donogh  0*Gilla  Patrick,  one  of  the 
men  of  Ossory,  was  killed  by  the  strangers.  This  was  a  retaliation  due  to 
the  strangers ;  for,  up  to  that  time,  he  had  killed,  burned,  and  destroyed 
many  of  them.  This  Donogh  was,  of  the  Gaels,  the  third  greatest  plun- 
derer of  the  strangers :  the  three  plunderers  were  Conor  O'Melaghlin, 
Conor  Mac  Coghlan,  sumamed  of  the  Castles,  and  the  son  of  Anmchadh, 
namely,  this  Donogh  Fits  Patrick.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  about 

2u 
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that  even  a  man  on  foot  is  scarce  able  to  make  his  waj  thxoni^ 
tiiem;  bj  wbich  the  Irish  retreat  into  some  morass  or  wood,  which 
thej  can  pass,  although  the  men  of  onr  nation  not  being  able  to 
pnrsne  them,  they  often  escape  nnhnrt;  or,  if  they  soffisr  themselves 
to  be  ai^roached,  are  able  to  evade  their  pnrsners." 

Snch  was  what  the  Anglo-Norman  lawyers  styled,  bj  a  legal  fic- 
tion, "la  conquest  de  U  terre  d'lrland.**  Fierce  oontests  brei^e 
out  among  the  Anglo-Normuis  themselves;  they  became  divided 
into  parties  and  waged  bloody  war  agunst  each  other.  '*  There 
rdgned  more  dissentions,  strife,  wane,  and  debates  between  the 
Englishmen  themselves  in  the  beginning  of  the  conqnest  of  this 
kingdom,  than  between  the  Irishmen,  as  by  perusing  the  warrs  be- 
tween the  Lades  of  Meath,  John  Gomx;ey,  fiarle  of  Ulster,  William 
Marshall,  and  the  English  of  Meath  and  Monster,  Mac  Gerald,  the 
Bnrks,  Batler,  and  Gogan,  may  appear."  Eariy  in  the  foorteenth 
centory,  a  portion  of  the  natives  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
expel  the  foreigners,  whom  they  charged  with  the  blackest  crimes, 
and,  above  all,  with  asserting,  on  the  authority  of  the  Pope's  Boll, 
that  the  men  of  Erin  had  no  right  to  their  own  country,  and  should 

to  reconnoitre  their  market  towns,  in  the  guise  of  a  pauper,  or  a  carpenter, 
or  a  turner,  or  poet,  or  of  one  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  merchant,  as  was 
said  in  the  following  quatrain : — 

"  He  is  A  ean>enter,  he  it  a  tonier, 
Uj  nanling  is  abookmaa« 
He  ia  MUing  irlne  and  bidet, 
Where  he  lees  a  gathexlng." 

There  was  a  peculiar  and  distinct  law  called  **  Marche  lawe  "  obserrcd  in 
the  borders,  which  we  are  told  **  should  not  be  styled  law,  but  a  lewde 
custome."  So  late  as  the  seyenteenth  century,  some  Irish  eentlemen,  when 
dispossessed  of  their  lands,  retired  with  a  number  of  friends  to  secret  fast- 
nesses, where  they  lived  by  levying  contributions  on  the  surrounding  country. 
The  system  of  guerilla  warfare  appears  to  have  been  brouffbt  to  a  d^ree  of 
perfection  by  the  Irish  Rapparees,  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution.  The 
learned  Dean  of  Clonmacnois  has  justly  remarked  that: — *'  The  doings  of 
the  Scotch  mosstroopers  and  borderers  have  been  made  famous  through 
the  world,  and  senius  has  lavished  upon  them  the  riches  of  romance  and 
poetry ;  but  we  have  had  no  Walter  Scott  to  foster  a  spirit  of  comprehen- 
sive patriotism,  by  making  us  proud  of  our  country,  by  ennobling  woatever 
was  praiseworthy  in  the  national  character  or  history,  and  by  shewing  how 
mucn  of  the  misconduct  of  all  parties  was  the  result  of  their  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances, and  how  it  was  mixed  with  spontaneous  and  independent  good, 
and  often  corrected  by  it."  It  may  be  added,  that,  so  great  was  the  renown 
of  those  Irish  borderers,  that  "  Little  John  *'  is  said  to  have  left  *'  Merrie 
Scherewode  "  and  repaired  to  Ireland,  after  the  death  of  Robin  Hood. 
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be  exterminated.    Manj  of  the  Anglo-lformaiiB  were,  howeiret,  at 
this  period   united   with  the   natives.     In  1204,   Sk   John  De 
€V>nrc7  had  fled  from  the  perfidy  of  lus  own  oonntrymen,  and 
aoag^ht  protection  from  the  O'NeiUfl  of  Ulster,  and  now,  the  descend* 
ants  of  the  De  Lacies  joined  the  natives  in  their  attempt  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  King  of  £ngUuid  in  Ireland.     To  carry  ont  tins 
design^  Edward  Bmce  was  invited  over  to  take  the  command,  which 
he  gladly  accepted,  not  only  fi-om  the  ancient  bond  which  nnited 
the  men  of  Erin  and  Atbth  bnt  grateinl  for  the  assistance  received 
from  the  Gada  who  had  flocked  to  King  fiobert,  when  he  raised 
his  standard  in  the  isle  of  Raehlin,  before  eommencing  the  cam^ 
paign  which  has  been  rendered  famons  by  the  battle  of  Bannodc* 
bnm.     Besides,  the  English  of  Erin  had  inflicted  many  injuries  on 
Scotland ;  for  King  Edward,  snmamed  *'  Longshanks,"  before  march- 
ing agunst  the  craven  John  Baliol,  whom  he  styled  ''  le  fbl  felon," 
sntanmoned  his  liege  subjects  of  Ireland  to  accompany  him.     '*  In 
1 296,"  say  the  Annals,  ^  an  army  was  led  by  the  Ejng  of  the  Saxons 
into  Alba,  and  he  acquired  great  power  in  that  country.     The  chiefe 
of  the  English  of  Erin — namely,  Richard  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
Qerald  Fitz  Gerald,  and  John  Fitz  Thomas — were  on  this  expedition- 
They  commenced  rava^g  Atba,  both  territories  and  churches.    A 
monastery  of  fnars  in  that  country  was  plundered  by  them,  and  they 
prostrated  it  to  the  ground,  so  that  they  left  not  oue  stone  of  it  above 
another  on  its  site — and  this  after  they  had  killed  many  of  its  eccle* 
siastics,  besides  women  and  persons  not  able  to  bear  arms.!'    The 
mhabitants  of  the  conquered  portion  of  Scotland,  according  to 
Thierry,  suffered  to  the  utmost  extent  the  evils  that  follow  upon  a 
conqnest:  they  had  foreign  governors,  bailifis,  and  sherifis.   '*  These 
English,"  says  a  contemporary  Scotch  poet,  '*  were  all  avaricious  and 
debauched,  haughty  and  contemptuous.    They  insulted  our  wives  and 
our  daughters;  good,  worthy,  and  honored  knights  were  put  to  death 
by  the  cord.     Ah  I  freedom  is  a  noble  thing  I"     The  success  of  the 
English  in  Scotland  contrasts  strangely  with  their  condition  in  Ire- 
land at  the  same  period.     The  men  of  Erin,  not  content  with  harass- 
ing them  at  home,  pursued  them  to  Scotland,  and  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  King  Robert  at  Bannockbum.      Although  the  Bmces 
were  eventually  unsuccessfal  in  Ireland,  the  natives  still  continued 
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their  inroada  on  the  territories  of  the  foreigners,  who,  fearing  thdr 
power,  and  attracted  by  their  customs,  began  to  fbrm  aHiances  with 
them.  The  great  Anglo-Norman  nobles  assamed  Lrisli  names,*  mar- 
ried Irish  wives,  wore  the  Irish  costnme,  and  governed  themselves 
according  to  the  Brthan  Uw. 

Having  expelled  their  English  tenants,  they  sent  oat  their  own 
children  to  be  fostered  among  the  monntaineers,  by  whom  they  were 
"  perfected  in  each  manly  exercise,"  and  taught  to  stem  the  foaming 
torrentft— 4o  cast  the  **  yellow-knotted  spear-shaft'' — to  wield  the 
tuagh'OeUha^  or  battle-axe — ^to  draw  the  tongh  yew  bow — to  play 
theJithcheaUf  or  chess — to  beard  the  wolf  in  his  lair — ^to  transfix  the 
deer  npon  the  hill— and  to  ride,  in  the  Irish  fashion,  withoat  saddle 
or  stirmp* 

'*They  love  tenderlie  their  foster-children,"  says  an  English 
writer,  **and  bequeath  to  them  a  chiide's  portion,  whereby  they 
nourish  sure  friendship:  so  beneficiall  everie  waie,  that  common^ 
five  hundred  oowes  and  better,  are  given  in  reward  to  win  a  noble 

*  *<  For,  SB  they  did  not  only  forget  the  English  lansiiage,  and  fcome 
the  Tse  thereof,  but  grew  to  be  ashamed  of  their  very  English  names,  though 
they  were  noble  and  of  great  antiquity ;  and  tooke  Irish  surnames  sod  nicke- 
names.     Namely,  the  two  most  potent  (amilies  of  the  Bourks  in  Cooaght 
(after  the  house  of  the  Red  Earle  fidled  in  Heyres-Males)  called  their 
Chicfes,  Mac  William  Eighter  and  Mac  William  Ouffhter.     In  the  same 
prorince,  Breminsham,  Baron  of  Athenrie,  called  himself  Mac  Torris. 
l>excester,  or  De  exon,  was  called  Mac  Jordan.     Nangle,  or  de  Angulo, 
took  the  name  of  Mac  Costelo.     Of  the  inferior  families  of  the  Boinkea, 
one  was  called  Mae  Hubbard,  another,  Mac  Dauid.    In  Munster,  of  (he 
great  fiimilies  of  the  Geraldines  planted  there,  one  was  called  Mac  Morice, 
Chiefe  of  the  house  of  Liznaw ;  and  another,  Mac  Gibbon,  who  was  also 
called  the  White  Knight.     The  Chiefe  of  the  Baron  of  Dunboyne's  house, 
who  is  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Ormond,  took  the  surnames  of  Mac  Pheris. 
Condon,  of  the  Countie  of  Waterford,  was  called  Mac  Maioge :  and  the 
Arch-Deacon  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  Mac  Odo.     And  this  they  did  in 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  English  name  and  nation ;  whereof  these  de- 
generate Amilies  became  more  mortal  enemies  than  the  mere  Irish.**    Not 
only  did  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  assume  Irish  surnames,  but  they  also 
desired  to  be  known  by  the  same  characteristic  epithets  as  those  by  which 
the  natives  distinguished  their  own  Chiefs.     Thus,  Thomas  Fits  Gerald 
was  named  n-^pa,  because,  in  infEmcy,  his  life  had  been  saved  by  a  do- 
mesticated ape,  whence  the  Kildare  family  is  said  to  derive  their  crest 
Another  gallant  member  of  the  same  house  was,  from  the  caparisons  of  his 
retainers,  known  as  Tonuu  an  t-moda^  or  Thomas  of  the  silk,  while  a  third 
was  called  Gearoid  an  dana^  or  Gerald  of  the  poems.     The  Earl  of  Or- 
mond, in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  named  by  the  Irish  Tbmos  dMbh,  or 
black  Thmoas,  and  the  great  Duke  of  the  same  family  was,  from  his  com- 
plexion, styled  Shmui  Mn,  or  fidr  James.     Among  the  De  Buighs  were 
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xnan^s  child  to  foster;  they  love  and  trnst  their  foster  brethren  more 
than  their  owne. — ^Yon  cannot  find  one  instance  of  pevfidj,  deceit, 
or  treachery  among  them;  naj,  they  are  ready  to  expose  them- 
selves to  all  manner  of  dangers  for  the  safety  of  those  who  sacked 
their  mother's  milk;  yon  may  beat  them  to  a  mnmmy,  yon  may  pat 
them  npon  the  rack,  yon  may  bom  them  on  a  gridiron,  yon  may 
expose  them  to  the  most  exqaiate  tortures  that  the  craellest  tyrant 
can  invent — yet,  yon  will  nerer  remove  them  firom  that  innate  fidel- 
ity which  is  grafted  in  them;  yon  will  never  induce  them  to  betray 
their  duty." 

**  Alas  I"  exclaims  an  Irish  bard,  in  the  thirteentii  century,  "  my 
love  for  O'Cane  was  not  the  fickle  afiection  of  a  woman  for  a  man ; 
it  was  the  love  for  him  who  was  my  foster  brother  since  the  days  of 
onr  childhood." 

In  the  Celtic  language  the  Anglo-Normans  found  a  copious  and 
fascinating  literature,  and  they  rivalled  the  native  Chiefs  in  the 
guerdons  which  they  bestowed  on  the  Irish  bards,  romancers,  and 
mudcians.  They  even  forgot  the  tongue  of  their  fiithers;  and  in  the 
dvil  contentions  between  the  great  Palatines,  instead  of  the  Norman 
war-shouts  of  "Dion  aydel"  or  ^'Boutez  en  avanti"  the  cries  of 

RiMdeard  an  iarain^  or  Richard  of  the  Iron,  RedmoDd  na  tguah^  or  of  the 
derastations ;  Deamhan  an  chomdn^  or  the  demoo  of  the  sickle ;  and  Seaan 
na  teamar,  or  Shane  of  the  shamrocka.  The  great  LeioBter  family  of 
Le  Graa,  or  Grace,  was  also  distinguished  by  its  attachment  to  Irish  soubri- 
quets. Among  them  were  Oliver  ^aso^ocA,  the  bearded ;  John  erios  iarain^ 
or  the  iron  belted ;  Gerald  mareaeh,  or  the  cayalier ;  Oliyer  JUS,  or  the  poet ; 
Robert  beuUbhuif  or  the  orator ;  and  Gerald  rianirS,  or  the  traveller.  We 
find  the  following  stanzas  in  a  poem  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Daris,  of  Dublin, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Desmond  branch  of  the  Fits  Geralds,  which  be- 
came more  intensely  Irish  than  any  of  the  other  Anglo-Normans,  with  the 
exception  of  the^De  Burghs  :-^ 

**  These  OermldlnesI  these  Geraldinesl  not  lonff  our  air  they  bresthedf 
Not  long  they  fed  on  Teolson,  te  Irtih  water  seethed: 
Not  often  had  thdr  chUdren  been  hj  Irkh  mothen  nimed. 
When  from  their  fUl  and  genial  hearts  an  Irish  feeling  hontl 
Tlie  English  monardis  strore  In  rabi,  by  law,  and  force,  and  bribe. 
To  wtai  from  Irish  thoughts  and  ways  this  *more  than  Irish  tribe;* 
For  still  they  dung  to  feeterage,  to  Brekon,  cloak,  and  Bard: 
What  king  dare  say  to  Qcnadlne,  *yonr  Irish  wife  discard?* 

**  Te  GersldbtesI  ye  Geraldinesl  how  n^rally  ye  reigned 

OVr  Desmond  broad,  and  rich  Kildare,  and  English  arts  disdained; 

Toor  sword  made  knights^  your  banner  wared,  free  was  yoor  bugle  call 

By  Glyn^  green  slopes,  and  Dingle^s  tide,  from  Barra^  banks  to  Toughal. 

What  gorgeous  shrines,  what  Brehon  lore,  what  minstrel  feasts  there  were 

In  and  anmnd  Maynooth^  keep,  and  palace-lllled  Adarel 

But  not  for  rite  or  ibast  ve  stayed,  when  friend  or  kin  were  pressed; 

And  Cocmea  fled,  when  ^Cfrom  oM*  bespoke  your  lance  in  rest" 
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Cromabu!  Butler  dbtt/  fLod  ti^no^o&udistingiiiahedtiie  pwti^ 
of  Fitz  Gerald,  Le  BotiHer,  and  De  Burgh.  To  check  this  gpomin^ 
union,  so  dangerouB  to  the  En^^iah  colonj,  the  **'  Slatate  of  ES- 
kenny"  was  enacted,  in  1367.  The  natives  were  therebj  deelsR<d 
excommonicate,  and  inadmissible  to  anj  office  in  chotch  or  state, 
and  all  who  followed  their  customs  or  h^  inleiDOiirae  wilb  Aon, 
were  prodaimed  traitcm  and  eneimes  to  the  Exng  <Kf  Fjigjaad.  Indig- 
nant at  this  oondoct,  the  Irishiy  took  up  arms,*  and  tltey  conned  tfe 

*  The  following  minute  though  pleotiastic  description  of  DoDogh  Ms: 
Kamara,  chief  of  Clan  CuiUn,  in  North  Afunster,  harnessiDg  faimsdf  f^r 
battle,  in  the  year  1309,  occurs  in  an  unpublished  Irish  maouser^  vriltea 
in  1459,  by  Shane,  son  of  Rory  Mac  Rath,  chief  historian  of  Thomood. 
This  work,  generally  known  as  Cetik-reim  Tkoirdheaibhaigh^  or  the  **  Wan 
of  Torlogh  O'Brien,"  relates  ''the  renowned  events  wldcb  took  pbce 
in  Thombnd  (North  lilunster),  from  the  coming  of  the  stranger,  to  the 
death  of  Robert  De  Clare,  in  1318.'* 

'*  After  that  haranjirue  of  Donoeh  to  his  brave  |>eople  he  arcse  on  the  spot 
with  courage  and  activity  to  clothe  himself  in  shining  armour.     His  nMt 
g^arment  was  first  brought  to  him,  namely,  a  strong,  well-fbrmed,  ckee- 
rideed,  defensively-furrowed,  terrific,  neat-bordered,  new-made,  and  acariet- 
rea  cassock  of  fidelity;   he  expertly  put  on  that  eold-bordered  garmcEt 
which  covered  him  as  £ur  as  from  the  lower  part  of  his  soft,  fine»  red-wiate 
neck,  to  the  upper  part  of  his  expert,  snow-white,  round-knotted  Iwee. 
Over  that  mantle  he  put  on  a  full-strong,  white-topped,  wide-round,  ^old- 
bordered,  straight,  and  parti«coloured  coat  of  mail,  well-fitting,  and  orea- 
mented  with  many  curious  devices  of  exquisite  workmanship.     He  put  on 
a  beautiful,  narrow,  thick,  and  safiron-coloured  belt  of  war,  embdUiahed 
with  clasps  and  buckles,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  bung  with  golden 
tassels ;  to  this  belt  was  hung  his  active  and  trusty  lance,  regularly  cased  in 
a  tubic  sheath,  but  that  it  was  somewhat  greater  in  height  than  the  height 
of  the  sheath ;  he  squeezed  the  brilliant,  giU,  and  starry  belt  about  the  coat 
of  mail ;  and  a  long,  blue-edged,  bright-steeled,  sharp-pointed,  broad-sided, 
active,  white-backed,  half-polisl^,  monstrous,  smooth-bladed,  amall-thick, 
and  well-fashioned  dagger  was  fixed  in  the  tie  of  that  embroidered  and  parti- 
coloured belt ;  a  white  embroidered,  full- wide,  strong,  and  welL-wore  hood 
was  put  on  him  over  his  golden  mail ;  he  hinoself  laid  on  his  head  a  atroog- 
cased,  spherical-towering,  polished-shining,  branch-engr&ved,  long-enduring 
helmet ;  he  took  his  edged,  smooth-bladed,  letter-graved,  destructive,  sharp- 
pointed,  fight-taming,  sheathed,  gold-ffuarded,  and  ffirded  sword  which  be 
tied  fast  in  haste  to  his  side ;  he  tooK  his  expert,  Iceen-pointed,  blue-co- 
loured, and  neat-engraved  dart  in  his  active  right  hand,  in  order  to  cast  it 
at  the  valiant  troops,  his  enemies;   and  last,   he  took  his  vast-dubbed, 
strong-eyed,  straignt-lanced,  fierce-smoking,  and  usual  spear  in  his  left, 
pushing  and  smiting  therewith.     Great  was  the  tumult  of  the  army  then, 
seeking  for  their  purple-branched  cassocks,  brilliant  mails,  blazing  swords, 
and  spears  of  ample  circumference,  restraining  their  steeds  backwards  by 
the  reins,  as  not  obedient  to  the  guidance  of  their  riders,  choosing  their 
arms,  the  young  adhering,  for  their  beauty,  to  their  golden  arms,  and  the 
old  aiming  at  the  ancient  weapons  with  which  they  often  before  acted  great 
deeds  in  battle, — ^the  soldiers  closely  sewing  their  ensigns  to  their  vast  poles, 
and  fastening  their  colours  by  the  borders  to  the  lofty  polea  of  their  spean.'* 
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liege  subjects  "  into  a  narrow  circoite  of  certaine  shires  in  Leinster, 
which  the  English  did  choose,  as  the  fattest  sojle,  most  defenfflble^ 
their  proper  right,  and  most  open  to  receive  helpe  from  England. 
Hereupon  it  was  termed  their  Pale,  as  whereont  thej  darst  not 
peepe." 

In  1399»  King  Richard  IL  came  to  snbdne  Ireland,  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  his  cousin  and  heir,  Prince  Roger  Mortimer, 
who  had  fallen  in  an  engagement  with  the  dans.  **  A  sqnyre  of 
Englande,  called  Heniy  Gastjde,  an  honest  man  and  a  wyse,"  who 
accompanied  Richard  on  this  expedition,  told  Sir  John  Froissart, 
*^  the  maker  of  hystories/'  that,  "  it  is  not  in  memorie,  that  ever  anj 
kjng  of  Englande  made  such  appareyle  and  provision  for  any  ioumey 
to  make  warre  agaynst  the  yrrishmen,  nor  suche  a  nomber  of  men 
of  armes  nor  archers.  The  nomber  that  he  had  thyther,  gentlemen 
and  archers,  were  four  thousande  knyghts  and  thirty  thousande 
archers,  well  payde  wekely,  that  every  man  was  well  pleased.'* 

Yet,  he  was  unable  to  procure  the  submission  of  Art  Mac  Muv 
rogh,  King  of  Leinster,  who  replied  to  his  messages,  "  that  for  all 
the  gold  in  the  world  he  would  not  yield,  but  would  continue  to 
war  and  endamage  the  King  all  that  he  might"  "  He  styled  him- 
self," says  a  French  eye  witness,  "  King  of  Ireland  by  right,  and 
professed  to  maintain  the  war,  and  to  defend  the  land  unto  his  death, 
saying  that  the  conquest  thereof  was  wrongful.  He  remayned  in 
the  woods,  guarded  with  three  thousand  stout  men,  such,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  Englishmen  marvelled  to  behold." 

From  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  the  powerful  families  of  the  Geraldines 
and  Butlers,  having  increased  much  in  power  and  wealth,  pud  but  little 
regard  to  the  laws  enacted  by  needy  and  rapacious  English  Deputies,* 

*  It  is  unneceisaiy  here  to  multiply  instances  of  the  unjustifiable  conduct 
of  the  English  Deputies,  even  to  their  own  party.  The  famous  soldier. 
Sir  John  Talbot,  Lord  Fumival,  **  so  much  fear'd  abroad,  that  with  his 
name,  the  mothers  still  their  babes,"  quitted  his  vicegerency  in  Ireland,  in 
1419,  and  went  over  to  England,  **  carrving  along  with  him  the  curses  of 
many,  because  bee  being  runne  much  in  debt  for  victuall  and  divers 
other  things,  would  pay  little  or  nothing  at  all."  While  the  men  of  the 
Pale  agreed  with  the  **  Bastard  of  Orleans,"  in  thinking  **this  Talbot  a 
fiend  o?  bell;"  "tbo  terror  of  the  French,  the  scarecrow  that  frighted  our 
children  so,"  appears  to  hare  been  equally  hated  by  the  natives  for  bis  rapa- 
city. The  Irish  Annals  tell  us,  that  *'  Leix,  O'More's  territory,  was  devas- 
tated by  him,  and  he  took  the  castle  of  the  son  of  Faghtna  O'More.    He 
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whom  tbej  contemned ;  **for  the  people  of  this  Uuid»'^  says  an  old  wiko, 
**both  English  and  Irish,  ont  of  a  natnral  pride,  did  ever  love  asddesR 
to  be  governed  by  great  persons."  The  Gommooa  of  Ireland,  mare- 
over,  *•  have  ever  been  more  devoted  to  their  inuneduite  lords  bei^ 
whom  they  saw  every  day,  than  nnto  their  sovermgn  lord  and  Cng, 
whom  they  never  saw."  Thns,  when  in  the  sixteenth  ocntmy,  tfe 
castle  of  a  Gonnacht  Chief  was  beleaguered  and  saminoned  bj  the 
Lord  Deputy  to  surrender,  the  garrison  scomfoUj  replied,  *^tfatt  a 

carried  off  great  prizes  of  cows,  horses,  and  small  cattle,  from  the  jteof^ 
of  Oriel ;  and  he  spoiled  and  plundered  the  sons  of  the  l^elshmen,  in  Kil- 
kenny, and  hanged  Garrett,  the  son  of  Thomas  the  blind,  of  the  GeraldiK 
blood.     He  also  plundered  a  great  number  of  the  poets  of  Erin — uxn^, 
O'Oalv,  of  Meath  ;  Uuch  Magrath,  the  younger ;  Mac  Keo^fa,  the  karneil; 
and  luaurice  O'Daly.     In  the  ensuing  summer,  he  plundered  O'Dilv  of 
Corcumroe  ;  he  plundered  Brinemor ;  and  not  only  this,  bat  be  g»fe  bo 
protection  to  either  saint  or  sanctuary  while  he  abode  in  'Erin."     Altboi^ 
we  are  told,  that  with  the  French  **  the  cry  of  Talbot  serred  like  a  sword," 
this  g^eat  warrior  was  not  allowed  by  the  Irishry  to  plunder  with  ImpuBkz 
The  "  Four  Masters"  relate,  that  in  1418,  •*  Great  depredations  were  com- 
mitted by  Lord  Furnival  upon  Hugh  Magennis,  Lord  of  Iveagh,  in  VhXer. 
Magennis  and  the  son  of  O'Neill.  *  the  swarthy,*  set  out  in  pursuit  c^  the 
strangers  and  the  preys,  and  defeated  them,  after  they  had  left  the  preys  be- 
hind.    Countless  numbers  of  the  strangers  were  slam  and  taken  prisooen 
on  this  occasion  by  Magennis."    "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  Justice,"  ob- 
serves the  Very  Rev.  Richard  Butler,   **  if  put  into  the  hands  of  so; 
of  the  native  lords,  of  the  Ormondes  or  of  the  Kildares,  was  used  tf  so 
instrument  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs,  or  to  promote  their  own  iote- 
rests,  rather  than  to  execute  impartial  justice,  and  to  promote  the  weifm 
of  the  whole  country.     Such  suso,  was  the  case  during  the  UeutensDcj 
of  any  of  the  great  English  lords,  who  had  estates  or  claims  on  Ireland, 
such  as  the  great  Mortimers;  and  perhaps  nothing  brought  the  ro^s/ au- 
thority into  greater  dbrepute  than  tne  use  of  it  by  these  men  as  a  cover 
for  private  revenge  or  for  private  gain.     Nor  were  the  evils  fewer,  if  the 
adnunistration  of  the  Government  was  intrusted  to  Englishmen  uocod- 
nected  with  this  country.     Men  of  eminence,  so  situated,  would  scarcely 
accept  the  office ;  we  know  that  Pembridge  altogether  refused  it ;  and  mes 
of  inferior  rank  and  reputation,  when  invested  with  deputed  and  tnasieat 
authority,  were  scorned  by  the  haughty  Iribh  lords,  and  were  freely  charged 
by  them,  and  perhaps  justly  charged,  with  the  grossest  peculation  and  mal- 
versation.    The  castles  of  Athlone,  Roscommon,  Rindum,  and  Bunrslfft^ 
say  the  Irish  lords  to  Edward,  in  1343, — ^were  lost,  because  his  tressorers 
did  not  pay  the  constables  the  wages  charged  in  their  accounts,  and  tbey 
continued  to  charge  for  castles  and  constables,  after  the  castles  had  been 
destroyed.     Officials  liable  to  such  imputations  could  have  no  moral  id- 
fluence  ;  and  when  some  sturdy  and  honest  man,  like  Sir  Thomas  Rokebj, 
who  sold  his  plate  to  pay  his  soldiers,  saying,  that  he  would  eat  off  woodeff 
platters  and  pay  in  gold  and  silver, — or  when  some  bold  and  vigorous  sol- 
diers, like  Sir  Robert  Ufford,  or  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  held  the  king's  com- 
mission,— thev  were  hampered  by  the  narrowness  of  their  allowances,  ^^ 
were  thwarted  by  the  old  peers  and  ancient  officials.'* 
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all  that  came  in  his  lordship's  company  were  Lord  Deputies,  thej 
would  not  yield." 

Daring  the  fifteenth  centniy,  the  natives  recovered  all  their 
Cerritoriesy   "only  that  little  canton  of  land,  called  the  English 
Pale,  contuning  four  small  shires,  which  did  maintain  a  horder- 
tng  war  with  the  Irish,  and  retained  the  form  of  English  go- 
vernment."   The  whole  country  was  now  subject  and  tributary  to 
the  Irish,  who  still  retuned  their  old  customs  and  laws.     Towards 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  of  our  most  valuable  his- 
toric documents  were  collected  and  transcribed  at  the  expense  of  the 
native  Princes,  whose  chief  glory  was  to  issue  general  invitations  to 
the  poets  of  the  four  provinces,  whom  they  entertained  with' profuse 
hospitality,  and  liberally  rewarded  for  their  productions.     Thus,  we 
are  told,  that  in  1351,  William  O'Eelly,  Prince  of  Hy  Many,  in  Con- 
nacht,  "  invited  all  the  Irish  poets,  brehons,  bardes,  harpers,  game- 
sters, or  common  kearroghs,  jesters,  and  others  of  theur  kind,  of 
Erin,  to  his  house,  upon  Christmas,  this  year,  where  every  one  of 
them  was  well  used  during  Christmas  holy  days,  and  gave  content- 
ment to  each  of  them  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  so  as  every  one 
was  well  pleased,  and  extolled  William  for  his  bounty;  one  of  which 
assembly  composed  certain  verses  in  commendation  of  William  and 
his  house,  which  begin  thus:  pili6  6peann  ^o  h-aomceac,  t.  e. 
*  The  Poets  of  Erin  to  one  house  came.'  " 

Nor  were  the  chieftuns'  wives*  less  ^tinguished  for  their  gene- 

*  The  Irish  Annals  contain  notices  of  many  of  these  distinguished  dames. 
Among  them  stands  pre-eminent,  Margaret,  wife  of  Calvaeh  O'Carroll,  and 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Ely,  who  visited  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
and  died  in  1451.  *'  It  is  sne,'*  says  the  annalist,  **  that  twice  in  one  year 
proclaimed  to,  and  commonly  invited,  in  the  dark  dayes  of  the  yeare,  to 
witt,  on  the  feast  day  of  St.  Sinell,  in  RiUaichy,  all  persons,  both  Irish  and 
Scottish,  or  rather  Albaines,  to  two  generall  feasts  or  bestowing  both  meate 
and  moneyes  with  all  other  manner  of  gifts,  whereunto  gathered  to  receive 
gifts,  the  matter  of  two  thousand  and  seaven  hundred  persons,  besides 
gamesters  and  poore  men,  as  it  was  recorded  in  a  roll  to  that  purpose,  and 
Uiat  accompt  was  made  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief  of  each  family  of  the 
Learned  Dish,  was  by  Gilla-na-naomh  Mac  £gan's  hand,  the  chief  judge 
to  O'Conner,  written  in  that  roll,  and  his  adherents  and  kinsmen,  so  that 
the  aforesaid  number  of  2,700  was  listed  in  that  roll  with  the  arts  of  Dan 
or  poetry,  musick  and  antiquitie.  And  Mnlin  O'MsBlconry,  one  of  the 
chiefe  learned  of  Connacht,  was  the  first  written  in  that  roll,  and  first 
payed  and  dieted,  or  sett  to  supper,  and  those  of  his  name  after  him,  and  so- 
forth  every  one  as  he  was  payed,  he  was  written  in  that  roll,  for  feare  of 
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rosity  to  the  learned,  who,  it  waa  aq^posed,  posaeaeed  the  power  of 
prodadng,  by  their  satires,  blushes  on  the  cheeks  of  thoae  Amalei 
who  inoenaed  them.  Many  ancient  manusoripta  are  still  preaeired 
bearing  inacriptions  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  Priaceaaea  of 

mistake,  and  set  downe  to  eate  afterwards,  and  Kargerett  on  the  garrotts 
of  the  greate  church  of  St.  Sinell,  clad  in  cloath  of  gold,  her  dearest  friends 
about  her,  her  clergy  and  judges  too,  Caiyagh  himself  beinff  on  horsebadE 
by  the  churdi's  outward  side,  to  the  end  that  all  things  miMt  be  done  or- 
derly, and  each  one  served  successively.    And  first  of  all  she  gare  tiro 
chalices  of  gold  as  offerings  that  day  on  the  altar  to  Qod  Almighty,  and  she 
also  caused  to  nurse  or  foster  two  younff  orphans.    But  so  it  waa  we  never 
saw,  nor  heard  neither  the  like  of  that  day,  nor  comparable  to  its  glory  and 
solace.     And  she  gave  the  second  inviting  proclamation  (to  every  one  that 
came  not  that  day)  on  the  feaste  day  of  the  Assumption  of  our  bleaaed  Itady 
Mary  in   harvest,   at  or  in  Rath-Imayu  (Rathangan),  and  so    we  have 
been  informed  that  that  second  day  in  Rath-Imayn  was  nothing  infiaior 
to  the  first  day.    And  she  was  the  only  woman  that  has  made  most  of  pre- 
paring high-wayes  and  erecting  bridges,  churches,  and  mass-books,  and  ci 
all  manner  of  things  profittable  to  serve  God,  and  her  soule,  and  not  that 
only,  but  while  the  world  stands,  her  very  many  gifts  to  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  nations  shall  never  be  numbered.     God's  blessing,  the  blessing  of 
all  saints,  and  every  our  blessing  from  Jerusalam  to  Inis  Gluair  be  on  her 
^oing  to  heaven,  and  blessed  be  he  that  will  reade  and  heare  this,  for  bless- 
ing her  soule.     Cursed  be  that  sore  in  her  breast,  that  killed  Margrett." 

Sir.  Shirley  has  shown,  from  documents  in  the  State  Paper  Oflice,  that 
Queen  Eliiabeth  used  to  send  gowns  of  the  newest  London  &shions  to  the 
wives  of  the  more  powerful  Irish  Chiefs,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  secure 
their  interest  with  their  husbands,  as  appears  from  the  foUowiog  letter 
from  Lord  Chancellor  Gerrard  to  Burghley,  in  1579 : — 

*'  I  sent  my  man  with  her  Majesty's  gowne  to  Turla^he  (O'Neill)  his  wyfe, 
who  is  a  continuall  good  instrument  to  contynewe  him  in  quyett.     I  nude 
a  forepart  which  wanted  to  yt,  his  lettres  to  me  acknowIedgin|^  the  receipt, 
I  send  your  honours  to  be  made  knowne  to  her  Majesty  her  highnesse  never 
bestowed  a  gowne  better.  The  other  I  have  not  as  yett  deliveredto  the  Coun- 
tesse  of  Desmonde,  ffor  I  wold  upon  the  delaye  make  her  do  some  good 
office  for  Doctor  Hector  his  cause,  which  you  recommended  to  me,  which 
(if  I«fynd  anie  ease  of  this  paine)  I  will  deliver  mvselfe."    Many  of  these 
dames  did  not,  however,  serve  to  carry  out  the  machinations  of  the  minions 
of  the  rirgin  Queen.     Thus,  we  are  told  that  Edmond  Bourke,  of  Castle 
Barry,  was  **  a  most  badd  affected  member  to  the  State,  and  his  wyfe  as 
badd  as  himselfe."  loan,  or  Siubhan,  the  daughter  of  Maguire  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Hugh  O'Neill,  is  described  by  the  Annalists  as  **  a  woman  who  was 
the  pillar  of  support  and  maintenance  of  the  indigent  and  the  mighty,  of  the 
poets  and  exiled,  of  widows  and  orphans,  of  the  clergy  and  men  of  science, 
of  the  poor  and  the  needy ;  a  woman  who  was  the  head  of  counsel  and 
adrice  to  the  gentlemen  and  Chiefs  of  the  province  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa 
(Ulster)  ;  a  demure,  woroanlv,  devout,  charitable,  meek,  benignant  woman, 
with  pure  piety,  and  the  love  of   God,  and  her  neighbours."     Nii^l 
O'Donnell,  who,  induced  by  delusive  promises  to  betray  the  cause  of  faii 
countrymen,  and  after  havinff  done  important  services  to  their  opponents, 
was,  by  them,  confined  for  lite  in  the  tower  of  London,  was  deserted  by  his 
wife  Nuala,  or  *  the  fair  shoulder 'd,'  on  his  first  connection  with  the  enemies 
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Erin  for  whom  thej  were  compfled;  and  in  the  fifteenth  oentmyi 
some  of  these  damee,  not  content  with  yisiting  the  shrin^ft  of  Gloa- 
mocBois,  lona,  Annagh,  or  Trim,  accompanied  their  hoabands  on 
the  then  fashionable  pilgrimiige  to  SantiagOt  at  Gompo^tella. 

of  her  kinsmen.  She  accompanied  Hugh  O'Neill  and  Roderic  O'Donnell 
to  the  Continent,  as  ebewhere  mention^. 

The  old  bards  delighted  to  describe  a  Chieftain's  wife,  as  *'  suflScientljr 
distinguished  from  every  side  bj  her  checking  of  plunder,  her  hatred  of 
injustice ;  by  her  tranquil  mind,  and  by  her  serene  countenance,  wfaidi 
caused  the  trees  to  bend  with  fruit." 

There  is  extant  a  very  interesting  French  account  of  the  adventures  of 
Mary,  daughter  of  Roderic  O'Donneil,  Earl  of  Tir  Couneil,  who,  after 
ber  father's  flight  to  the  Continent,  was  adopted  by  her  relative  the  Coun- 
tess of  Kildare,  and  brought  up  in  great  magnificence  at  the  Court  of 
James  I.     **  La  protection  du  pnnce,"  sajra  the  French  writer,  "  une  nais* 
•ance  illuitre  et  une  fortune  brillante,  la  firent  rechcrcher  pour  le  roariage 
par  des  seigneurs  de  la  premiere  distinction  en  Angleterre ;  il  y  eut  entr  - 
autres  un  seigneur  de  bonne  maison  et  puissamment  riche,  qui  fut  une  cour 
assidue  k  cette  jeune  Princesse."    To  escape  this  importunate  suitor,  and 
to  avoid  the  suspicions  with  which  she  was  regarded  on  the  declaration  of 
war  in  Ubter  bv  Cahir  CyDocharty,  Prince  of  Inishowen,  her  fears  for  her 
own  liberty  beine  abo  excited  by  the  arrest  of  her  kinsmen,  Conn  O'Don- 
neil and  Huffh  0%uarc,  she  resolved  to  fly  from  England.     Disguised  as  a 
cavalier,  ana  assuming  the  name  of  Rodolph  Huntly,  accompanied  by  her 
faithful  maid,  she  travelled,  by  a  \ontt  and  i)erilou8  voyage,  to  Rochelle,  and 
thence  through  Parts  to  Brussells,  where  she  joined  her  brother,  Don  Hugh 
O'Donneil,  page  to  the  lofi&nta  of  Spain.     **  Cette  princesse  la  re^ut  avec 
toute  la  tenoresse  et  toute  la  distinction  imaginable.     Le  bruit  de  la  reso- 
lution courageuse  de  Marie  se  repandit  bientot  par  toute  I'Europe.     On  la 
comparoit  A  Eufrosine  d'  Alexandrie,  A  Aldegonde  et  autres  vierges  chre- 
tiennes  de  1'  antiquite."    A  further  account  of  this  *' jeune  princesse"  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  O'Donovan's  invaluable  Appendix  to  the  '*  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters.** 

Many  Irish  poems  were  written  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  females  remarkable  for  their  hospitality 
and  encouragement  of  the  poets.  In  a  poem  on  the  wife  of  Mac  Gennis, 
Viscount  Iveagh,  who  retired  to  Hungary  with  a  body  of  Irish  to  fight 
against  the  Turks,  in  1692,  we  find  the  bard  exclaiming : — 

"  0  Oo<lI  I  beseech  thee  to  send  her 

Home  here  to  the  land  of  her  hlrthl 
We  shall  then  hare  rejoicing  and  splendour, 

And  reTel  in  plenty  and  mirtii. 
And  oar  land  shall  be  highly  exalted ; 

And  till  the  dread  dawn  of  that  day. 
When  the  race  of  old  Time  shall  have  halted. 

It  diall  flourish  In  glory  alway!** 

And  in  an  Irish  song  on  the  marriage  of  Viscount  Kenmare,  in  1720, 
the  minstrels  express  their  feelings  of  joy  and  satisfaction  at  his  union  with 
**  the  fair  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Kilkenny":— 

"  The  Lords  of  KiUaraey,  who  know  what  the  wrongful 

EflfectB  of  mlamle  are^  quaff  healths  to  the  pair — 
And  the  minstrels,  dellghtud,  breathe  out  their  deep  songftal 

Emotions  eacJi  hour  in  some  ever-new  air. 
The  snn  and  the  moon  day  and  night  keep  a-shintaig: 

New  h(q>es  appoar  bom  in  the  bosoms  of  men. 
And  the  ancient  despair  and  the  olden  repiniaff 

Are  gooe^  to  return  lo  us  never  agva*" 
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Ill  retam  for  their  manificence,  the  Ghieftaiiis  were  highly  leaded 
bj  the  bards.  *'  He  is  a  man  with  the  courage  of  a  tme  licm,^  saji 
a  poet,  eulogising  one  of  the  O'Maddens,  at  this  period,  the  ^Esm 
of  Birra,  with  the  venom  of  a  serpent — ^the  hawk  of  the  Shannoa — 
a  tower  which  defends  the  frontiers — a  griffin  of  the  race  of  Com  of 
the  hundred  battles — a  large  man  of  slender  body,  with  a  Mn  Ylkt 
the  blossom  of  the  tapph  trees,  with  brown  ejebrowB,  black  cnriias 
luur,  long  fingers,  and  a  cheek  like  the  cherries.^'  The  deseriptiw 
was  considered  imperfect  unless  the  Chief  could  be  charactCTiarf  as 
**the  sheltering  tree  of  the  learned  of  Erin,''  the  girer  of  gold, 
horses,  kine,  venison,  and  broad- doth  to  the  poets,  one  wfaoae  hand 
had  been  **  early  in  seeking  the  heavy  weapons,"  and  who  was  wont  to 
return  heavily  laden  with  spoil  from  the  districts  of  the  anncd 
strangers. 

Contentions  frequently  arose  among  the  Chiefs,  as  to  who  was  en- 
titled to  be  styled  the  most  bounteous  and  hospitable;  and  these 
questions  were  always  dedded  by  the  poets.  In  the  foniteeDtk 
centuiy,  **  great  comparisons,"  says  an  old  writer,  ^  were  made  be- 
tween Donn  Maguire,  prince  of  Fermanagh — ^the  best  of  all  Ekin  fe 
hospitality,  liberality,  and  prowess— and  Donnell  Mac  Carthj,  '  the 
Swarthy,'  for  their  bountys  and  ho^italides,  which  Donn  Maguire, 

Among  our  Irish  manuscripts  may  be  noticed  a  work  of  the  sixteefatfa 
century,  in  the  autograph  oi  GabneUe,  wife  of  one  of  the  Brekcmg  of 
Ormond. 

In  Pagan  times,  many  princesses  of  Erin  were  Mghly  distinguished  by 
their  feats  of  arms  and  contempt  of  life ;  and  we  are  told  th^  a  Queen 
surnamed  Mong  fionn,  or  the  fair-haired,  in  order  to  obtain  the  soTereignty 
of  the  country  for  her  son,  administered  poison  to  the  reigning  montfcfa, 
havinff  first,  to  remoye  suspicion,  suicidally  quaffed  of  the  fatal  b^wl  herMlt 
Momgu,  one  of  the  Danaan  Queens,  was  the  goddess  of  war,  and  .Bri^kii 
the  goddess  of  poetry,  among  the  Pagan  Irish.    We  have  elsewhere  r^ 
marked  that  the  names  of  three  other  of  these  princesses — JErm,  JBatAa, 
and  Fola — were  usually  applied  by  the  bards  to  Ireland.    In  our  collection 
of  ancient  Celtic  manuscripts  are  extant  two  interesting  treatises,  one  on 
the   "Lires  of  the  mothers  of  Irish  saints;"    the  other  entitled  Bm- 
Setmchua,  or  History  of  the  illustrious  women  of  Erin ;  and  until  these 
have  been  published,   we  must  be  content  to  agree  with  Ariosto,   wbo 
sung:— 

'*  Cortesl  donae  ebbe  Itotlqaa  etsde, 

Che  le  vlrtik,  non  le  rlcheace  amanx 
Al  tempo  noatro  d  rttrovaa  nde 

A  col,  piik  del  gnadagno,  altro  ala  earo. 
ICa  quelle  che  per  lor  vera  bontade 

Non  aegaon  delle  ^it  lo  atSle  avaro, 
Vivendo,  degno  son  d^eawr  oontente, 

Gloriose  e  Immortal^  poi  che  flan  spente," 
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by  the  jadgment  of  a  certain  learned  Irish  poet  (which  remained  for 
a  long  space  in  the  houses  of  the  said  Donn  and  Donnell  covertly, 
and  in  the  habit  of  a  karrogh,  or  common  gamester,  to  know  which 
of  them  surpassed  the  other)  was  counted  to  excell  Donnell  in  aU 
good  parts,  as  by  an  Irish  verse,  made  by  the  said  poet,  jou  may 
know;  which  says  in  English,  as  notwithstanding  Desmond,  and  the 
lands  of  Donnell  Mac  Garthy,  be  far  greater  than  the  lands  of  Donn 
Maguire,  yet  Donn  retaineth  in  his  house  twice  as  many  as  Donnell 
doth.'* 

The  men  of  the  learned  professions  also  gloried  to  excel  in  hos- 
pitality; and  we  are  told  of  many  a  wise  historian,  sage  Brehon^ 
and  chief  poet,  who  lived  "  without  contention  or  reproach,  kept 
houses  of  general  hospitality  for  all  comers,  and  who  had  never  re- 
fused to  receive  any  one."  The  numbers  of  these  classes  referred  to 
in  the  Annals,  and  the  contents  of  the  productions  which  they  have 
transmitted  to  posterity,  give  us  an  idea  of  their  high  importance  in 
their  own  day. 

Truly,  had  Ariosto,  Tasso,  or  the  ill-starred  author  of  '<  Os  Lusia- 
das*'  sprung  into  existence  among  the  *'£Edr  hills  of  Erin,"  instead  of 
the  contempt  of  proud  Italian  churchmen,  the  subterraneous  dungeons 
of  Sant'  Anna,  or  the  loathsome  lazar-house  of  Idsboa,  they  would 
have  enjoyed  as  stately  casUes  as  those  conferred  upon  the  learned 
Mac  ilrbis,  in  the  fertile  fields  of  Tireragh,  or  on  the  wise  O'Glerys, 
by  the  pleasant  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Their  goodly  bawns 'would  have 
been  thronged  with  fpita  of  fleet  horses  and  lowing  kine,  much  gold  and 
rich  nument,  many  a  **  gallon  of  white  silver,"  and  more  than  one 
**  purple- crowned  wine  cup  of  beautiful  gold"  would  have  been  their 
guerdon  in  "  Erin  of  the  poets.''  Such  munificence  would  he  like- 
wise have  found,  who  so  sweetly  sung  '*  the  heroicke  knights  of 
faexy-land,"  instead  of  having  been  forced  *^to  feed  on  hope,  to 
pine  with  fear  and  sorrow;"  and,  unable  to  obtain  '* reason  for  his 
rhyme,"  was  first  sent  to  usurp  the  lands  of  men  whose  tongue  he 
did  not  understand;  and,  on  being  expelled  from  his  unlawful  posses- 
sions, was,  "  to  the  gall  of  all  good  hearts,"  suffered  by  the  worthless 
English  nobles,  whom  he  has  immortalized,  to  die  in  the  streets  of 
London  firom  *Mack  of  bread."  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  as  long  as 
they  possessed  the  land  of  their  fiUheiB,  the  Irish  Chiefii  continued, 
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to  the  lastf  enconngen,  asfiur  aa  in  them  Uy,  of  the  literature,  not 
only  of  their  own  country,  bat  of  other  tends;  and  they  set  a  high 
valae  upon  the  trmdadons  made  into  Iridi  of  the  woilu,  both  liftenuj 
and  scientific^  of  fbreign  anthore.*     In  the  sixteenth  centoiy,  the 
State  Papers  tell  ns  of  many  Irish  noblemen  who  did  not  vndBr> 
stand  the  English  tongne,   bnt  conld  conyerse  flnently  in  Latin, 
which,  says  a  qnaint  aathor,  **  they  speake  like  a  mlgar  langoagep 
learned  in  their  common  schooles  of  leachcraft  and  law,  whereat 
they  begin  children,  and  hold  on  sixteene  or  twentie  yeares,  conning 
by  rote  the  i^horismes'  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  cinill  instztntea,  with 
a  few  other  parings  of  those  faculties.''     Instead  of  denying  the 
ancient  Chie&  of  Erin  tiieir  jnst  deserts,  let  ns  rather  regard  them  in 
the  spirit  of  that  old  writer,  who  exdums— "  because  they  were  oot 
themsdves  steady  to  each  other,  they  were  crashed  by  lawless  power, 
and  the  osorpation  of  foreigners.      May  God  forgive  them  their 
sinsP 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  some  of  the  native  GMefiif  were 
indaced  to  accept  patents  of  nobility,  and  to  agree  to  be  subject  to  the 
King  of  England.  Thns^  one  of  the  O'Neills  became  Baion  of  Dun 
Oannon,  O'Brien  received  the  title  of  Eari  of  Thomond;  and  it  was 
boasted  in  the  Pale,  that  as  long  as  O'Brien,  O'Donnell,  Mac 
William,  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond  were  tree  to  the  King,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  foared  from  all  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The  clansmen, 
however,  dM  not  recognise  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  theif 

^  *  For  an  account  of  some  of  the  earW  translations  of  Continental  literatore 
into  Irish,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  laiSH  QuABTSaLT  Rbtiew,  No. 
III.,  pp.  445 — 446.  To  the  works  there  enumerated,  ma^  be  added  a  Tery 
ancient  and  classical  version  of  the  History  of  Cambrensxs,  a  fragment  of 
which  has  been  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Curry. 

t  The  foUowini;  lormidable  description  of  the  independent  state  of  the 
country  in  1515,  is  given  in  a  contemporary  document: 

'*  There  byti  more  than  GO  countries  called  Regyons  in  Ireland,  inha- 
bytyd  with  tne  King's  Irishe  enyroyes,  some  region  as  by^e  as  a  shyre, 
some  more,  some  lesse  unto  a  lyttyll ;  some  as  bygge  as  half  a  shyre, 
and  some  a  lytyll  lesse,  where  reygneith  more  than  60  chyef  capytaynes, 
whereof  some  callyeth  themselffes  Kynges,  some  Kyng's  peyres  in  thev 
langage,  some  Prvnceis,  some  Dukes,  some  Archc^dukes,  that  lyueth  onely 
by  the  swerde,  and  obeyeth  to  no  other  temperall  person  but  onely  to  him- 
selfe  that  is  stronge ;  and  every  of  the  said  capytaynes  makeyth  warr  and 
and  peace  for  himself,  and  holdeith  it  by  swerde,  and  hath  imperyaU 
jurisdyction  within  his  rome,  and  obeyeth  to  noo  other  person,  Englyshe  ne 
Iryihe,  except  onely  to  suche  persones  as  may  subdue  hym  by  the  swerde." 
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ChieftaiiiB)  as,  by  the  Brthon  lair,  the  niler's  acts  coald  not  prejadice 
the  ancient  freedoms  of  the  sept. 

The  two  most  powerfid  Irish  clans,  for  many  ages,  had  been  those 
of  O'Ndll  and  O'Donnell,  in  Ulster.     The  former  were  Chieftains  of 
the  territory  known  as  Tir  Eoghaitij  or  the  land  of  Owen,  son  of  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  by  whom  it  was  conqaered  in  the  fifth  centuiy. 
Their  ancient  palace  was  at  AUeach,*  "  a  rath  of  beanteons  circles, 
the  best  in  Erin  \*'  and,  after  its  destmction,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
they  fixed  their  residence  at  Dnn  Gannon.    Many  of  them  had  filled 
the  throne  of  Erin;  they  were  named,  from  their  founder,  Cineal 
Blogham^  or  the  tribe  of  Owen,  and  were  known  on  the  battle-field 
by  the  war-cry  of  Lamh  dearg  dbuf  or  **the  red-hand  for  ever!" 
The  other  great  northern,  clan  was  that  of  O'Donnell,  styled  the 
Cineal  ConaiU^  or  tribe  of  Conall,  for  they  sprung  from  Conall,  bro- 
ther of  the  founder  of  the  clan  of  O^NeilL  It  was  of  this  family  that 
the  celebrated  St.  Columba  or  CcUum  Cille^  came;  and  his  auto- 
graph copy  of  the  Psalms,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  was  long  looked  upon  as  the  palladium  of  the  clan. 
*'I  will  give  yon  a  description  of  the  tribe  of  Conall,"  says  a 
poet  of  the  seventh,  century:  "they  are  a  bold,  black  host,  mighty, 
furious,  sea-rover  like;  grim,  a^e,  taU,  and  terrific;  with  tufted 
beards  covering  and  snrronnding  their  cheeks,  mouths,  and  chins, 
and  reaching  to  their  waists.     The  {HPominent  eyebrows  of  these 
warriors  grow  beyond  thdr  eyelashes;   their  garments,  valuable 
and  embroidered,  are  folded  over  their  shoulders;  and  every  part  of 
thdr  costume  resembles  the  skin  of  a  black-woolled  sheep.     They 
will  yield  supremacy  or  tribute  to  no  man,  save  a  Uttle  to  a  King  of 
their  own  blood.    Wo  to  those  who  seek  them!  for  they  stand  as  a 
rampart  round  the  heart  of  their  lord."     A  foreign  writer  of  the 
same  period  tells  us,  that  he  found  in  the  land  Conall,  "  brave,  vic- 
torious heroes,  fierce  men  of  fair  complexion — ^the  high  stars  of 
Erin*"     Although  the  two  royal  progenitors  of  these  tribes  are 
said  to  have  been  so  passionately  attached  to  each  other,  that 
Owen  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  Conall,  proximity  of 
territories,  and  the  dedre  of  supremacy,  induced  firequent  conten- 

*  See  page  603. 
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tioDB  between  their  descendants;  and  in  the  seventh  centniyUie 
tribe  of  Conall  is  represented  as  **  half  hating  the  race  of  Owen.^ 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  powerfol  Chief  arose 
in  Tyrone,  in  the  person  of  Shane  O'Neill,  somamed  an  diomuisj  or 
"  the  prond."  Setting  but  little  by  the  peerage  accepted  by  his 
predecessor,  and  paying  no  r^ard  to  the  acts  passed  by  the  men 
of  the  Pale,  in  their  assemblies  at  Dnblin;  refusing  the  name  of 
a  subject,  and  assuming,  as  it  were,  the  office  of  a  prince,  ^be 
usurped  and  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Oneyle,  with  the  whole  snpe- 
rioritie,  rule,  and  goyemance  of  all  the  lords  and  captaines  of  Ulster^ 
according  to  the  Irish  custome,  in  scorn  of  the  English  creation." 

Ko  means  were  left  untried  to  reduce  this  formidable  Chieftain. 
Plots  were  laid  by  the  Lord  Deputy  to  take  him  off  by  assassination: 
and,  when  other  resources  failed,  his  neighbour,  O'Donnell,  was  stirred 
np  to  wage  war  agunst  him ;  so  that  the  object  of  the  stranger 
— ^the  weakening  of  both — ^was  expected  to  be  thus  attained. 
The  Annals  supply  us  with  the  following  picture  of  the  proceedings 
of  these  northern  Chiefs,  in  1557: — 

**  Shane  O'Neill  assembled  and  mustered  a  very  numerous  army  to 
proceed  into  Tir-Connell,  namely,  all  the  people  of  Oriel,  and  aU  die 
foreigners  and  Oads  ftom  Dundalk  to  the  river  ilnn.  All  these 
came  to  join  his  muster  and  army,  and  inarched  without  halting  until 
they  had,  in  the  first  place,  pitched  their  spacious  and  hero-thronged 
camp  at  the  Grey  Rock,  between  the  two  rivers  Finn  and  Moume. 
The  time  was  spent  very  happily  in  the  camp  of  the  son  of  O'Ndll, 
for  they  carried  on  the  buying  and  selling  of  mead,  wine,  rich  doth- 
ing,  and  all  other  necessaries.  News  came  to  the  son  of  O'Neill  that 
the  tribe  of  Connell  had  sent  off  all  their  cows  and  herds  into  the 
wilds  and  fastnesses  of  the  countiy,  for  protection;  but  he  declared 
that  not  one  cow  of  them  was  inaccessible,  for  that,  even  though  they 
should  pass  with  their  cattle  into  Leinster  or  Mnnster,  he  would  pursue 
them  until  he  should  compel  them  to  submit  to  his  authority,  so  that 
there  should  be  but  one  king  in  Ulster  for  the  future.  As  for  the  tribe  of 
Connell,  they  were  thus  circumstanced :  Manus  CDonnell  was  in  bad 
health  and  infirmity,  and  had  now  been,  for  two  years,  incarcerated 
by  his  son  Calvagh,  who  had  assumed  the  government  of  the  countiy. 
Moreover,  his  brother  Hugh,  with  his  adherents,  was  in  opposition  to 
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bim,  and  was  at  this  time  along  with  Shano  O'Neill,  his  kinsman. 
When  Calvagh  heard  that  Shane  O'Neill  and  his  forces  were  en* 
camped  on  the  frontiers  of  the  territory,  he  pondered  in  his  mind 
what  he  should  do  in  this  great  danger  which  now  threatened  him ; 
and  he  advised  with  his  father,  Manns,  npon  the  militaiy  movement 
he  onght  to  adopt  in  opposing  his  enemies,  whensoever  they  shonld 
come  into  the  territory.      The  advice  which  O'Donnell,  his  father, 
gave  him  was,  as  he  had  not  an  army  eqnal  to  that  of  the  son  of 
O'Neill,  not  to  go  forth  to  meet  him  in  battle,  but  to  remain  protect- 
ing his  own  people  until  O'Neill  should  come  into  the  territory,  and 
then,  if  he  were  able,  to  make  an  attack  upon  his  camp,  and  throw 
them  into  confusion.     He  thought  that  victory  could  thus  be  guned, 
and  they  agreed  npon  adopting  this  movement.      As  for  Shano 
O'Neill  and  his  forces,  they  marched,  without  halting,  from  the 
Grey  Rock  across  the  Finn,  close  to  Raphoe,  through  the  Lagan ; 
and  they  halted  and  encamped  alongside  of  Balleeghan,*  near  the 
stream  that  flows  from  the  well  of  Coragh,  where  the  army  con- 
structed booths  and  tents.     Calvagh  and  his  son.  Con,  were  on 
that  day  at  a  meeting  on  the  summit  of  Beinnin,  with  a  small 
party,  namely,  only  thirty  horsemen,  and  two  companies  of  Gal- 
lowglasses  of  the  Mac  Sweenys  of  Fanad,  under  Walter,  the  son  of 
Murrogh,  and  the  descendants  of  Donnell,  under  Donnell  Gorm  Mac 
Sweeny.    And  when  Calvagh  heard  that  Shane  had  arrived  at  that 
place  with  his  army,  he  sent  two  of  his  trusty  friends  to  reconnoitre 
the  forces;  their  names  were  Donogh  the  young,  the  son  of  Don- 
ogh  Maguire,  the  red,  and  Maurice  the  son  of  Ailln.     These  two 
proceeded  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  mingled  with  the  troops,  without 
being  noticed;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  number  and  variety  of  troops 
who  were  there,  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  discriminate  between 
one  another,  even  if  it  were  day,  except  by  recognising  their  chief- 
tains alone.     The  two  persons  aforesaid  proceeded  from  one  fire  to 
another,  nntil  they  came  to  the  great  central  fire,  which  was  at  the 
entrance  of  the  son  of  O'Neill's  tent;  and  a  huge  torch,  thicker  than 
a  man's  body,  was  constantly  flaming  at  a  short  distance  from  the 

*  BatU-aighidh'Chaoin^  the  town  of  the  fair  surface,  contains  the  ruins  of 
I  beautiful  old  church,  situated  on  an  arm  of  Lough  Swilly,  in  the  barony 
of  Raphoe.     Beinnin  is  a  hill  in  the  same  barouy. 

2x 
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fire,  and  mty  grim  and  redoubtable  galloglasses,^  with  flbarp,  keoi 
axes,  terrible  and  ready  for  action,  and  sixty  stem  and  terrific  Soots, 
with  masuve,  broad,  and  heavy-striking  swords  in  tlieir  hands,  ready 
to  strike  and  parry,  wiere  watching  and  gaarding  the  son  of  O^eilL 
When  the  time  came  for  the  troops  to  dine,  and  food  was  Prided 
and  distributed  am<mg  them,  the  two  spies  whom  we  have  mentioned 
stretched  oat  their  hands  to  the  distributors,  like  the  rest;  and  thA 
which  fell  to  their  share  was  a  helmet  filled  with  mei^  and  a  soitsbie 
complement  of  butter.  TVith  this  testimony -of  their  adventure  thej 
returned  to  their  own  people;  and,  upon  the  exhibition  of  it,  tbdr 
entire  narrative  was  believed.  Galvagfa  commanded  his  people  to 
arm  directly,  which  they  did  without  delay;  the  two  battafions 
Ibrmed  into  one;  and  Con  CDonnell  proceeded  on  foot,  betweoi 
Walter  and  DonneU,  having  given  his  horse  to  his  &ther.  Tbej 
advanced  towards  the  camp,  and  did  not  halt  until  they  had  readied 
the  central  troops  that  were  guarding  the  son  of  O'NeilL  They  niad^ 
a  furious  and  fierce  attack  upon  the  men  in  the  camp,  and  both  parties 
then  proceeded  to  kill,  destroy,  slaughter,  hack,  mangle,  and  mutik^ 

*  The  CkiUoglasa  were  "  picked  and  aeleeted  men,  of  ffreat  and  m^j 
bodies,  cruel  without  compassion;  the  greatest  force  of  the  battle  con- 
sisteth  in  their  choosing  rather  to  die  than  to  yeld,  so  that  when  it  cometb 
to  handy  blows,  they  are  quicklT  slain  or  win  the  field.  They  are  arwed 
with  a  shirt  of  mail,  a  skull,  and  a  skein.  The  weapon  they  most  use,  is  a 
battle-axe,  or  halberd,  six  foot  long,  the  blade  whereof  is  somewhat  like  a 
shoemaker's  knife,  and  without  pike,  the  stroke  whereof  is  deadly  wbene  H 
lighteth ;  and  being  thus  armed,  reckoning  to  him  a  man  for  his  bamess- 
beiiu^r,  and  a  boy  to  carry  his  provision,  he  is  named  a  f/Nxr,  of  his  weapon 
so  called,  eighty  of  which  mart  maketh  a  boHell  of  GaUoghuats.** 

*•  These  men,"  says  another  writer,  **are  commonlie  weieward  rather  by 
profession  than  by  nature,  grim  of  countenance,  tall  of  stature,  big  of  linii 
ourlie  of  bodie,  well  and  stronglie  timbered,  chieflie  feeding  on  beefe,  pork^ 
and  butter." 

"  These  sorte  of  men,"  writes  the  Lord  Deputy  to  Henry  VIIL,  in  ^^ 
'<  he  those  that  doo  not  lightly  abandon  the  field,  but  byde  the  brunte  to  the 
deathe." 

The  Kerne  is  described,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  **  a  kind  of  footman, 
slightly  armed  widi  a  sword,  a  target  of  wood,  or  a  bow  and  sheaf  of  arrows 
with  barbed  heads,  or  else  three  darts,  which  they  cast  with  a  wonderful  n- 
cility  and  nearness,  a  weapon  more  noisome  to  the  enemy,  especially  horsC' 
men,  than  it  is  deadly :  within  these  few  years  they  mve  practised  the 
musket  and  calliver,  and  are  grown  good  and  ready  shot." 

"  I  have  heard  some  great  warriors  say,"  observes  the  prejudiced  Spen- 
ser, **  that  in  all  the  services  which  they  have  seen  abroad  in  fordgn  coun- 
tries, they  never  saw  a  more  comely  man  than  the  Irish  man,  nor  (o>^ 
cometh  on  more  bravely  in  his  charge." 
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one  another  with  their  polished,  sharp  axes,  and  with  their  well-tem* 
pered,  keen-edged,  hero-befitting  swords ;  so  that  men  were  wounded, 
and  warriors  disabled,  by  this  body  of  men  who  had  come  into  the 
camp.    When  Shane  O'Neill  heard  the  noise  of  the  heavy  troops, 
and  the  clamour  of  the  bands,  he  was  convinced  that  thej  were  ene* 
miea  who  had  entered  the  camp,  and  he  passed  through  the  western 
end  of  his  tent  unobserved.     The  night  was  rainy,  very  heavy 
showers  being  followed  by  silent  dripping,  so  that  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  country  were  flooded.     At  last  the  army  of  the  tribe 
of  Owen  were  defeated,  with  dreadful  havoc,  by  dint  of  conflict  and 
fighting.     As  for  Shane  O'Neill,  not  one  of  bis  own  party  followed 
him,  but  two  only  of  the  people  of  Hugh,  the  son  of  Manus  0'Don< 
nell,  with  Donogh,  the  son  of  Feiim  O'Gallagher  the  fan*.     He 
proceeded  on  by  the  shortest  ways  and  the  most  lonesome  passages, 
until  he  had  crossed  the  Deel,  the  Finn,  and  the  Derg;  and  it  was 
by  swimming  that  he,  with  his  two  companions,  crossed  these  three 
rivers.     Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Termon  of  O'Moain,  where  he 
purchased  a  horse  that  night  from  O'Maoin,  and  at  length  arrived 
by  break  of  day  at  Elrrigal  Keeroge.    Calvagh  remained  with  his 
small  army  for  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  camp  in  which  O'Neill 
and  his  army  had  passed  the  beginning  of  the  night,  in  merriment  and 
high  spirits;  and  they  remained  until  morning  drinking  the  wines  of 
the  party  whom  they  had  defeated.     On  the  following  day  they  took 
with  them,  and  displayed  with  pride,  many  spoils,  consisting  of  arms, 
dresses,  coats  of  miul,  and  horses,  so  that  Oon,  the  son  of  Calvagh, 
had  for  his  share  of  the  booty  eighty  horses,  besides  the  celebrated 
steed  of  O'Neill's  son,  called  the  Son  of  the  Eagle.     Scarcely  had  so 
much  booty  been  obtained  at  the  battle  of  the  hill  of  Budhbh  the 
Red,  which  was  gained  by  Hugh  O'Donnell  the  young  over  Neill,  as 
the  tribe  of  Connell  obtained  on  that  occasion." 
The  attempts  of  the  government  officials  to  effect  the  ruin*  of 

*  A  man  named  Nele  Gray  was  hired  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Sussex  to  as- 
laninate  Shane  O'Neill ;  his  cowardice,  howe?er,  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  plot.  "  in  fine,'*  writes  Sussex,  **  I  brake  with  him  to  kill  Shane, 
and  bound  myself  by  my  oath  to  see  him  have  a  hundred  marks  of  land  to 
him  and  his  heirs  for  reward.  He  seemed  desirous  to  serve  your  Highness, 
and  to  have  the  land,  but  fearful  to  do  it,  doubting  his  own  escape  after.  I 
told  him  the  ways  he  might  do  it,  and  how  to  escape  after  with  safety,  which 
he  offered  and  promised  to  do.  I  assure  your  Highness  he  may  do  it  with- 
out danger,  if  ne  will,  and  if  he  will  not  do  what  he  may  in  your  service, 
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Shane  were  iaefiTectaai.     He  reduced  the  other  Chiefs  of  Ulster  by 
the  strong  hand;  and,  "with  banners  displayed,  entered  mtotbe 
English  Pale,  and  with  fire  and  sword  wasted  part  of  the  conntrr." 
Towards  the  close  of  his  career  he  met  with  some  reverse;  aod 
on  his  death,  in   1567)  it  was  declared  treason,   at  DoUio,  for 
any  man  to  style  himself  <*  the  O'Neill"      Forasmadi,  sajs  tk 
Statute,  "  as  the  name  of  O'Neyle,  in  the  judgments  of  the  m- 
civU  people  of  this  realme,  doeth  cany  in  itself  so  great  a  soT^ 
raintj,  as  thej  suppose  that  all  the  lords  and  people  of  Ulster  shooH 
rather  live  in  servitude  to  that  name,  than  in  subjection  to  the  crown 
of  England."     The  desire  of  the  English  Monarchs  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  Irish  Chieftains  should  accept  peerages,  and  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  English  nobles.      This  feasible  pro- 
ject would  certainly  have  succeeded,  and  been  attended  with  sslataij 
consequences,  but  for  the  interested  cupidity  of  the  officials  by  whom 
the  government  of  Ireland  was  conducted.     These  designing  mes  m- 
sidiously  inculcated  the  maxim,  that  until  all  the  powerful  nobles  of 
Irish  or  Anglo-Norman  extraction  had  been  extirpated,  and  thai 
estates  confiscated,  the  English  power  in  the  island  would  continae 
in  a  position    of  fatal  insecurity.     The  great  revolution  in  the 
religious  opinions  of  Europe,  at  the  Reformation,  afforded  a  spe- 
cious pretext  for  the  prosecution  of  these  dark  designs.     Acts  of 
uniformity  were  passed,  and  the  natives  obliged,  under  penalties,  to 
embrace  a  form  of  belief  of  which  they  were  totally  ignorant    h- 
stead  of  appealing  to  the  acute  mtellect  of  the  Irish  Celt,  throogl^ 
the  medium  to  which  he  has  been  ever  attached,  no  attempt  wts 
made  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church;  and  as  in 
former  ages  the  Anglo-Normans,  to  maintain  their  own  importaoc^ 
had  excluded  the  natives  from  the  benefit  of  the  English  Uw,  so, 
now,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
religion  of  the  state,  their  language  was  proscribed.    No  Ussha 
or  Bedell  had  yet  arisen  all;  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  fiU^ 
by  minions  of  the  English  officials,  who  embezzled  the  Chiucb 

there  will  be  done  to  him  what  others  may.**  Id  Sir  Henry  Sidney's "  Book 
of  Charges,*'  there  are  several  payments  entered  to  O  Neill's  deans  aoa 
others,  for  their  good  offices  in  bringing  the  Irish  chiefs  to  conformity :  ^ 
•*  To  two  pre^stes,  espialls,  xiiU.  viii«.  xob."  ••  To  a  man  of  Mac  Mahow 
for  ye  like,  iiiiU."  **  To  one  that  drewe  a  draught  for  the  killing  of  Shane 
Sallaughe  liii>.  iiiid."     •<  To  one  that  brought  the  heades,  liii^.  iiii^*" 
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property,  and  brought  the  Reformed  religion  into  disrepute  hj 
their  flagitious  practices.  Glearlj  perceiving,  that  under  the  pre- 
tence of  religious  reformation,  and  zeal  for  the  English  goyemment, 
the  real  object  sought  was  the  possession  of  their  lands,  the  Irishry 
now  determined  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  The  Earl  of  Desmond 
was  one  of  the  first  marked  out  for  extirpation.  ''  His  possessions 
to  be  forfeited,"  says  Dr.  Leland,  "  were  of  too  princely  an  extent  to 
admit'  of  pardon  or  submission."  Having  been,  as  he  forcibly  ex- 
pressed it,  ''wrung  into  undutifhlness,'^  he  was,  after  a  gallant 
struggle,  defeated  and  slain,  in  1583,  and  his  vast  territory,  covering 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  parcelled  out  to  adventurers. 
*'  It  was  no  wonder,"  observe  the  Annalists,  with  their  accustomed 
impartiality,  '*that  the  vengeance  of  God  should  exterminate  the 
Geraldines,  for  their  opposition  to  their  sovereign,  whose  predeces- 
sors had  granted  to  their  ancestors,  as  patrimonial  lands,  that  tract 
of  country  extending  from  Dun-caoin,  in  Kerry,  to  the  Meeting 
of  the  Three  Waters,  and  from  the  great  island  of  Nemidh's  Hill  to 
Limerick." 

Shane ''  the  proud"  had  been  succeeded  in  his  possessions  by  Tor- 
logh  Luineach  O^Neill,  who  came  into  terms  with  the  government, 
which,  however,  with  a  view  of  sowing  dissensions,  confeiTcd  the  title 
of  Baron  of  Dungannon,  and  subsequently  that  of  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
on  his  youthful  kinsman,  Aodky  or  Hugh  O'Neill.  Symptoms  of 
union  began  to  appear,  about  this  time,  among  the  northern  Chiefs, 
one  of  the  first  evidences  of  which  was  the  close  alliance  cemented 
between  the  two  most  powerful  clans,  by  the  marriage  of  Hagh 
O'Neill  to  the  daughter  of  O'DonnelL  On  the  history  of  these  clans 
the  Annals  before  us  supply  us  with  much  interesting  and  minute  in- 
formation; the  more  valuable,  as  the  authors  were  contemporaiy 
with  the  facts  they  relate ;  and,  as  chroniclers  to  the  Chiefs  of  Tir 
Connell,  they  dwell  affectionately  on  the  aflkirs  of  their  liberal 
patrons. 

The  following  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  measures  adopted,  in 
1587,  by  the  government,  at  Dublin,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
youthful  son  of  O'Donnell,  Prince  of  Tir  Connell,  and  the  details  of 
his  subsequent  adventures,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  style 
of  the  "  Four  Masters" : — 
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"  Red  Hugh,  the  iOD  of  O'Donnen,  wis  taken  by  the  Engtidh.  Bii 
ture  was  first  effected  thus :  The  English,  with  the  Justice  and  the 
in  general,  had  contracted  a  great  dislike  to  the  Eari  O'Neill,  Hn^  the 
son  of  Ferdoragh  (although  he  was  obedient  to  them),  in  cooaequeMtce  of 
the  accusations  and  complaints  of  Turlough  Lnineach,  tlie  son  of  VitM 
Conallagh  O'Neill,  who  was  always  in  opposition  to  him,  and  becane 
Joan,  the  daughter  of  O'Donnell,  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Tir  Owen. 
Moreover,  the  name,  and  renown  of  the  above-named  youth.  Red  Hn^ 
the  son  of  Hugh,  had  spread  throughout  the  fire  provinces  of  Erin,  ef«B 
before  he  had  arriTed  at  the  age  of  manhood,  for  his  wisdom,  sagadtj. 
goodly  growth,  and  noble  deeds;  and  the  people  in  general  were  ued  t» 
say  that  he  was  really  the  prophesied  one ;  and  the  Engliih  feared  that  if 
he  should  be  permitted  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  maturity,  that  tlie  ^stmbaBee 
of  all  the  island  of  Erin  would  result  through  him  and  the  Earl  of  Tir  Owes; 
and  that,  should  they  unite  in  their  exertions,  they  would  win  tlie  goal,  a 
they  were  allied  to  each  other,  as  we  have  before  mentioned.  To  deliberate 
on  premises,  a  council  was  held  by  the  Lord  Justice  and  the  JBogfish  of 
Dublin,  and  to  consider  what  manoeuvre  they  might  adopt  to  prevent  thb 
thing  which  they  feared ;  and  the  resolution  which  they  came  to  was,  ts 
prepare  a  ship  at  Dublin,  and  send  it,  with  its  crew,  laden  with  wine  and 
beer,  north-eastwards,  keeping  Erin  to  the  left,  until  it  should  put  into  some 
harbour  of  the  harbours  of  Tir  Connell,  as  if  it  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic.  The  vessel  sailed  northward  to  Benm6r,  in  the  Route,*  and  then 
turned  westwards,  with  a  fisvourable  breete  of  wind,  without  stopping  <ff 
delaying,  until  it  put  in  at  the  old  harbour  of  Swilly,  opposite  RathmnllsD, 
a  castle  erected  on  the  margriD  of  the  sea,  some  time  before,  by  Mac  Sweeny 
Fanad,  a  family,  the  chief  of  which  had  been  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
lords  of  Tir  Connell  from  a  remote  period.  The  ship  being  ih^te  stationed 
at  anchor,  a  party  of  the  crew  came  on  shore  in  a  small  boat,  under  the 
guise  of  merchants,  in  the  semblance  of  peace  and  friendship  ;  and  they 
began  to  spy  and  explore  the  country,  and  to  sell  and  bargain  with  tboae 
who  came  to  them ;  and  they  told  them  that  they  had  wine  and  ale  in  then- 
ship.  When  Mac  Sweeny  and  his  people  heard  of  this,  they  began  to  boy 
the  wine,  and  continued  to  drink  of  it  until  they  were  intoxicated.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  district  heard  the  news  of  the  arrival  of 
this  ship,  they  flocked  to  it  from  every  quarter.  The  Red  Hugh  belbre 
mentioned  happened  at  this  time  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  en  an  excur- 
sion of  thoughtless  recreation,  and  youthful  play  and  sports ;  and  the  vehe- 
ment and  fool-hardy  people  who  were  along  with  him  requested  of  him  to 
go  to  the  place.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  prevail  on  him  to  do  so,  for  at  this 
time  he  was  not  quite  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  there  were  none  of  his  ad- 


*  This  is  still  the  name  of  a  territory  forming  the  northern  nortion  of 
the  County  of  Antrim.    It  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  DatHmda. 
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viflen,  tutors,  or  oUatf$,  along  with  him,  to  direct  him  or  give  him  counsel. 
Whea  the  spies  heard  of  his  arriyal  in  the  town,  they  immediately  went  back 
to  the  ship.    He  was  welcomed  by  Mac  Sweeny  and  the  other  chieftains ; 
and  they  sent  their  waiters  and  cup-bearers  to  the  ship  for  wine  for  the  guest 
who  had  arrived.     The  merchants  said  that  they  had  no  more  wine  remain- 
ing unsold,  excepting  what  the  crew  required  for  their  own  use,  and  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  give  any  more  of  it  out  for  any  one;  but  they  added, 
that  if  a  small  party  of  gentlemen  would  come  to  them  into  the  ship,  they 
should  get  all  the  wine  and  ale  that  was  in  their  possession.     When  Mac 
Sweeny  received  this  message,  he  felt  ashamed  at  the  circumstance,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  decided  upon  inviting  Hugh  to  the  ship.      This  being  agreed 
upon,  they  went  into  a  small  boat  which  was  on  the  margin  of  the  strand, 
and  rowed  it  over  to  the  ship.     They  were  welcomed,  and  conducted  with- 
out delay  or  loitering  into  an  apartment  in  the  lower  centre  of  the  ship ; 
and  they  were  waited  on,  and  attentively  8erved«  until  they  were  jolly  and 
cheerful.     When  they  were  here  making  merry,  the  door  of  the  hatch  was 
cloeed  after  them,  and  their  arms  were  stolen  from  them ;  and  thus  was  the 
young  son,  Red  Hugh,  taken.  The  rumour  of  this  capture  spread  through- 
out the  country  in  general ;  and  the  inhabitants  flocked  from  all  quarters  to 
the  harbour,  to  see  if  they  could  bring  any  danger  upon  the  machinators  of 
the  treachery.     This  was  of  no  avail,  for  they  were  in  the  depth  of  the  har- 
bour, after  having  hauled  in  their  anchor ;  and  the  natives  had  no  ships  or 
boats  to  pursue  or  take  revenge  of  them.    Mac  Sweeny  of  the  Battle-axes, 
who  was  the  foster-fether  of  that  Hugh,  came,  among  the  rest,  to  the  har- 
bour, and  offered  hostages  and  other  pledges  for  him ;  but  this  was  of  no 
avail  to  him,  because  there  was  not  in  the  province  of  Ubter  a  hostage  that 
they  would  accept  in  his  stead.     As  for  the  ship,  and  the  crew  which  were 
in  it,  having  secured  the  most  desirable  of  the  hostages  of  the  territory,  they 
sailed  with  the  current  of  the  tide  until  they  reached  the  sea,  and  retraced 
their  former  course  back  again,  until  they  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin. 
It  was  soon  heard  all  over  the  city  that  he  had  thus  arrived  ;  and  the  Lord 
Justice  and  the  Council  were  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  HugU  though  in- 
deed not  for  love  of  him ;  and  they  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  them, 
and  he  was  brought  accordingly ;  and  they  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
converse  with  him,  and  to  ask  questions  of  him,  to  examine  and  criticise 
him,  that  they  might  explore  his  natural  endowments.  At  last,  however,  they 
ordered  him  to  be  put  into  a  strong  stone  castle  which  was  in  the  city,  where 
a  great  number  of  Milesian  nobles  were  in  chains  and  captivity,  and  also 
some  of  the  old  English.     The  only  amusement  and  conversation  by  which 
these  begniled  the  time  by  day  and  night  was  lamenting  to  each  other  their 
sufferings  and  troubles,  and  listening  to  the  cruel  sentences  passed  on  the 

high-bom  nobles  of  Erin  in  general." 

•  ••••••• 

*<  Red  Hugh  0*Donnell  had  now  (1500)  been  in  captivity  in  Dublinfor  the 
space  of  three  years  and  three  months.  It  was  a  cause  of  great  distress  of  mind 
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to  him  to  be  thus  imprisoned;  yet  it  was  not  for  hu  own  sake  that  he  gi  i*f  letl 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  his  land,  his  friends,  and  kinsineD,  « 
in  bondage  throughout  Erin.     He  was  constantly  rerolviog  in  his  mind 
manner  in  which  he  might  make  his  escape.      This  was  not  an  eas} 
lor  him,  for  he  was  confined  in  a  closely-secured  apartment  erery  night  cb 
the  castle  until  sunrise  the  next  day.      This  castle  was  sarroanded  by  a 
wide  and  Tery  deep  ditch,  full  of  water,  across  which  was  a  wooden  bridge. 
directly  opposite  the  door  of  the  fortress ;  and  within  and  without  the  door 
were  stationed  a  stem  party  of  Englishmen,  closely  guarding  it,  so  thac 
none  might  pass  in  or  out  without  examination.     There  is,  howerer,  d» 
guard  whose  vigilance  may  not  some  time  or  other  be  baffled.     At  the  very 
end  of  winter,  as  Hugh  and  a  party  of  his  companions  were  together,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  before  they  were  put  in  the  dose  cells  in  which  ther 
used  to  be  every  night,  they  took  with  them  a  rery  long  rope,  to  a  win^fcv 
which  was  near  them,  and  by  means  of  the  rope  they  let  themselTes  dova. 
and  alighted  upon  the  bridge  that  was  outside  the  door  of  the.fortress.  Thse 
was  a  thick  iron  chain  fastened  to  this  door,  by  which  one  closed  it 
required ;  through  this  chain  they  drove  a  strong  handful  of  a  piece  of' 
her,  and  thus  fastened  the  door  on  the  outside,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
immediately  pursued  from  the  fortress.  There  was  a  youth  of  Hagh's  £uth- 
ful  people  outside  awaiting  their  escape,  and  he  met  them  on'comiBg'  oot, 
with  two  well-tempered  swords  concealed  under  hb  garments  ;   these  he 
gave  into  the  hands  of  Hugh,  who  presented  one  of  them  to  a  certain  rt- 
nowned  warrior  of  Leinster,  Art  Cavanagh  by  name,  who  was  a  champioo 
in  battle,  and  a  commander  in  conflict.  ^    As  for  the  guards,  they  did  not 
perceive  thS  escape  for  some  time ;  but  when  they  took  notice  of  it  they 
advanced  immediately  to  the  door  of  the  castle,  for  they  thought  that  they 
should  instantly  catch  them.     Upon  coming  to  the  gate,  they  could  not 
open  it ;  whereupon  they  called  over  to  them  those  who  happened  to  be  in 
houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  opposite  the  door  of  the  castle.  When 
these  came  at  the  call,  and  took  the  piece  of  timber  out  of  the  chain,  and 
threw  open  the  door  for  the  people  in  the  castle,  vdio  then  set  out,  with  a 
great  number  of  the  citizens,  in  pursuit  of  the  youths  who  had  escaped  from 
them ;  but  this  was  fruitless,  for  the  fugitives  had  passed  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  city  before  they  were  missed,  for  the  gates  of  the  regal  city  had  been 
wide  open  at  the  time ;  and  they  pursued  their  way  across  the  face  of  the 
mountain  which  lay  before  them,  namely,  the  Red  Mountain,*  being  afraid 
to  venture  at  all  upon  the  public  road,  and  never  halted  in  their  course 
until,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  and  travelling,  until  they  had  creased  the 
Red  Mountain  aforesaid.     When,  weary  and  fatigued,  they  entered  a  thick 


*  SUahh  ruadh.  This  name  is  still  applied  to  the  Three-rock  Mountain, 
near  Dublin,  by  those  who  speak  Irish  in  Meath,  and  by  the  Connacht  men, 
though  forgotten  in  the  County  of  Dublin. 
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wood  mhich  lay  in  their  way,  where  they  remained  until  morning.    They 
then  attempted  to  depart,  for  they  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  remain  in  the 
wood,  from  fear,  of  being  pursued;  but  Hugh  was  not  able  to  keep  pace 
with  his  companions,  for  his  white-skinned  and  thin  feet  had  been  pierced 
by  the  furze  of  the  mountain,  for  his  shoes  had  fallen  off,  their  seams  having 
been  loosened  by  tlie  wet,  wluch  they  did  not  till  then  receive.    It  was  a 
great  grief  to  his  companions  that  they  could  not  bring  him  any  further ; 
and  BO  they  bade  him  farewell,  and  left  him  their  blessing.     He  sent  his  ser- 
vant to  a  certain  gentleman  of  the  noble  tribes  of  the  province  of  Leinster, 
who  lived  in  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  know  whether  he  could  afford 
them  shelter  or  protection.     His  name  was  Felim  O'Tuathal,  and  he  was 
previously  a  friend  to  Hugh,  as  he  thought,  for  he  had  gone  to  visit  him  on 
one  occasion  in  his  prison  in  Dublin,  when  they  formed  a  mutual  friendship 
with  each  other.     The  messenger  proceeded  to  the  place  where  Felim  was, 
and  stated  to  him  the  embassy  on  which  he  came.    Felim  was  glad  at  his 
arrival,  and  promised  that  he  would  do  all  the  good  he  could  for  Hugh ;  but 
his  friends  and  kindred  did  not  allow  him  to  conceal  him,  from  fear  of  the 
English  government.  These  learned  that  he  was  in  the  wood,  as  we  have  said, 
and  the  people  who  had  heard  that  he  was  in  the  wood  went  in  search  of  him, 
and  dispersed  with  their  troops  to  track  him.     When  it  was  clear  to  Felim 
that  Hugh  would  be  discovered,  he  and  his  kinsmen  resolved  to  seize  upon 
him  themselves,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  Council  in  the  city.     This  was 
accordingly  done.  When  Hugh  arrived  in  Dublin,  the  Council  was  rejoiced 
at  his  return  to  them ;  for  they  made  nothing  or  light  of  all  the  other  pri- 
soners and  hostages  that  had  escaped  from  them.      He  was  again  put  into 
the  same  prison,  and  iron  fetters  were  put  on  him  as  tightly  af  possible  $ 
and  they  watched  and  guarded  him  as  well  as  they  could.     His  escape,  thus 
attempted,  and  his  recapture,  became  known  throughout  the  land  of  Erin, 
at  which  tidings  a  great  gloom  came  over  the  Oaeb,*** 

"  Red  Hugh  0*Donnell  remained  in  Dublin,  in  prison  and  chains,  after 
his  first  escape,  to  the  winter  of  this  year  (1692).  One  evening  he  and  his 
companions,  Henry  and  Art,  the  sons  of  Shane  O'Neill,  before  they  had  been 
brought  into  the  refection  house,  took  an  advantage  of  the  keepers,  and 
knocked  off  their  fetters.  They  afterwards  went  to  the  back-house,  having 
with  them  a  very  long  rope,  by  the  loops  of  which  they  let  themselves  down 
through  the  back-house,  until  they  reached  the  deep  trench  that  was  around 
the  castle.  They  climbed  the  outer  side,  until  they  were  on  the  margin  of 
the  trench.  A  certain  faithful  youth  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them, 
and  to  whom  they  had  communicated  their  secret,  came  to  them  at  this 
time,  and  guided  them.  They  then  proceeded  through  this  streets  of  the 
city,  mixing  with  the  people ;  and  no  one  took  more  notice  of  them  than 

*  Gaedhil,  or  Gaels,  is'  the  name  applied  by  old  writers  to  the  native  Irish, 
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of  any  one  elio,  for  ihey  did  aoi  dday  «i  tiiit  time  to  beeome 
with  the  people  of  the  town;  and  the  g«tet  of  the  city 
They  efttrwerda  proceeded  by  every  intricate  and  difficult 
they  arrived  upon  the  iiirface  of  the  Red  MountaiiH  over  whieb  Hqgh  had 
paaaed  in  his  former  escape.    The  darknrts  of  the  mght»  and  the  hnny  of 
their  flight  (from  dread  of  punuit),  separated  the  ddcst  of  tbem  fron  the 
rest,  namdy,  Henri  0*NeiUL    Hugh  was  the  greenest  of  than  with 
to  yoar^  bat  not  with  respect  to  prowess.    Tbey  were  grieved  st  (be 
ration  of  Henri  from  them ;  but,  however,  th^  proceeded  oBwaxda.  tbcsi 
servant  guiding  them  along.    That  night  was  snowing,  so  tbaft  k  wan  not 
amy  for  them  to  walk,  for  they  were  without  sufficient  ck»thea  or  oovcnag^ 
having  left  their  outer  garments  beUod  them  in  the  back-howae,  tfiwiugl 
which  they  had  escaped.    Art  was  more  eihimsted  by  this  rapid  joane^ 
than  Hugh,  for  he  had  been  a  long  time  in  captivity,  and  had  beoeaae  voy 
corpulent  from  long  confinement  in  the  prison.   It  ww  not  so  with  Hqgh ;  hr 
had  not  yet  passed  the  age  of  boyhood,  «ad  had  net  yet  done  grewiaig  aai 
increasing  at  this  period,  and  his  pace  and  aMition  were  quick  and  rspid 
When  he  perceived  Art  had  become  feeble,  and  that  his  step  was  beeomoBg 
inactive  and  slow,  he  requested  him  to  place  one  arm  upon  his  own  sbooidcr, 
and  the  other  upon  that  of  the  aervtnt.    In  this  manner  th^  proceeded  as 
their  way,  until  they  had  crossed  the  Eed  Mountain,  after  which  they  were 
weary  and  firtigued,  and  unable  to  help  Art  on  any  further;  nod  as  th^ 
were  not  Me  to  take  him  with  theao,  they  stopped  to  rest  under  the  sheltef 
of  a  high  rocky  precipice  which  lay  before  thenL    On  halting  here,  thej  aeot 
the  servant  to  bring  the  news  to  Glenmalur,*  where  dwelt  Fiagh,  the  son  of 


*  Gieann  Maoihtghra,  or  the  Glen  of  Maohtghra,  now  Glenmalur,  in  the 
County  of  Wicklow.     Many  Irish  poems  were  written  in  commemoratioa 
of  this  great  fortress,  and  its  lord,  Fia^  Mac  Hugh  O'Bynie,  whoe 
assumption  of  the  Chieftainship  was  declared  by  the  bards,  to   be  dbe 
signal  for  the  assemblage  of  the  tribe  of  Brann^  and  he  is  described  with 
his  brothers  and  relatives  as  Moineitior  laoeh  Ungeas  trmd,  **  seven  iieroes 
who  fiercely  rush  to  battle.*'    An  English  contemporary  tells  us,  that  *'  he 
hath,  through  his  own  hardiness,  lifted  himself  up  to  that  height,  that  he 
dare  now  front  princes,  and  make  terms  with  great  potentates — now,  all  the 
parts  about  him  being  up  in  a  madding  mood,  as  the  Moores,  in  Leiz,  the 
Cavanaghes  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  and  some  of  the  Butlers  in  the 
County  of  Kilkenny,  they  all  flock  unto  him,  and  draw  into  his  country,  as 
to  a  stronghold  where  they  think  to  be  safe  from  all  that  prosecute  them. 
And  from  thence  they  do  at  their  pleasures,  bre^k  out  into  all  the  borders 
adjoining,  which  are  well«peopled  countreys,  as  the  counties  of  Dublin,  of 
Kildare,  of  Catherlagh,  of  Kilkenny,  of   Wexford,  with  all  the  spoils 
hereof  they  victual  and  strengthen  themselves,  whic^  otherwise  should  in 
short  time  be  Starved,  and  sore  pined."    In  1560,  James  Eustace,  the  de- 
scendant of  the  noble  family  of  ITustache,  Lords  of  Portlester,  broke  down 
his  castles  and  joined  the  national  party  of  the  Irishry.     "  The  Cavanagfas, 
Cinftellaghs,  Byrnes,  Tuathals  (Tooles),  the  clan  of  Ranelagh,  and  the 
sundring  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  OmXj  and  Leix,  flocked  to  hi&  assist- 
ance ;  so  that  the  entire  extent  of  country  from  the  Slany  to  the  Shannon,  and 
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Hugh  O'Bymek  who  was  then  at  ivar  with  the  itrangen.    Tfaii  is  a  secure 
and  impregiMble  valley;  and  many  prisoners  who  escaped  from  DttbUn  were 
wont  to  resort  to  that  Talley,  for  they  considered  themselves  secure  there* 
until  they  could  return  to  their  own  country.    When  the  servant  came 
into  the  presence  of  Fiagh*  he  delivered  his  message,  and  how  he  had  left 
the  youths  who  had  escaped  from  the  city,  and  stated  that  they  would  not 
he  overtaken  alive  unless  he  sent  them  relief  instantly.     Fiagh  immediately 
ordered  some  of  his  servants  of  trust  (those  in  whom  he  had  most  confi- 
dence) to  go  to  them,  taking  with  them  a  man  to  carry  food,  and  another 
ale  and  beer.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and  they  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  men  were.    Alas !  unhappy  and  miserable  was  their  condition 
on  their  arrivid.    Their  bodies  were  covered  with  white-bordered  shrouds 
of  hail-stones  freeting  around  them  on  every  side,  and  their  light  clothes  and 
fine -threaded  shirts  too  adhered  to  their  skin;  and  their  large  shoes  and 
leather  thongs  to  their  shins  and  feet ;  so  that,  covered  as  they  were  with 
the  snow,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  men  who  had  arrived  that  they  were 
human  beings  at  all,  for  they  found  no  life  in  their  members,  but  just  as 
if  they  were  dead.    They  were  raised  by  tliem  from  their  bed,  and  they  re- 
quested of  them  to  take  some  of  the  meat  and  drink ;  but  this  they  were 
not  able  to  avail  themselves  of,  for  every  drink  they  took  they  rejected  again 
on  the  instant ;  so  that  Art  at  length  died,  and  was  buried  in  that  place.  As 
to  Hugh,  after  some  time,  he  retained  the  beer ;  and  after  drinking  it,  his 
energies  were  restored,  except  the  use  of  his  two  feet,  for  they  were  dead 


from  the  Boyne  to  the  meeting  of  the  Three  Waters,  became  one  scene 
of  strife  and  dissension.     These  plunderers  pitched  a  camp  on  the  confines 
of  the  Red  Mountain  and  Glenmamr.'*    '*  A  hosting,*'  continue  the  '*  Four 
Masters,"  **  was  made  by  the  Lord  Justice  (Ardiur,  Lord  Gray,  of  Wil- 
ton), and  Captain  Malby,  to  scatter  and  (Hsperse  these  warlike  plunderers. 
When  the  insurgents  had  heard  of  the  approach  of  such  an  overwhelming 
force,  they  retreated  into  their  fortresses,  in  the  rough  and  rugged  recesses 
of  Glenmaliir.     The  Lord  Justice  then  selected  the  most  trustworthy  and 
best-tried  captains  of  his  army,  and  dispatched  them,  at  the  head  of  eight  or 
nine  companies  of  soldiers,  to  search  and  explore  Glenmaliir ;  but  they  were 
responded  to  without  delav  b^  the  parties  that  guarded  the  valley,  so  that 
veiy  few  of  those  returned  without  being  cut  off  and  dreadfully  slaughtered 
by  the  party  of  Gaels.      On  this  occasion  were  slain  Peter  Carew,  Colonel 
John  Moor,  and  Master  Francis  Cosby,  with  many  other  gentlemen  who 
had  come  from  England  on  the  return  of  the  Lord  Justice.     When  this 
nevrs  reached  the  Lord  Justice,  he  left  his  camp.*'   As  a  further  illustration 
of  the  untiring  rigour  of  the  men  of  Erin  at  this  time,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  brave  outlawed  Chiefr  who  found  refuge  in  the  celebrated  glen, 
the  following  is  added  from  the  **  Four  Mssters,"  in  1580—.*'  Shane,  the 
BOD  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  was  at  this  time  a  roving  and  wandering  plun- 
derer ;  and,  through  Shane,  the  son  of  Conn  O'Neill,  and  Seamus,  the  son 
of  Maurice,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  were  illustrious  for  their  wars  and 
conflicts  with  the  English ;  this  Shane  was  at  this  time  a  worthy  heir  to 
either  of  them.    One  day  in  the  month  of  July,  this  Shane  went  to  the 
woods  of  Aharlagh,  attended  by  so  small  a  body  of  troops,  as  it  was  impru- 
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members,  without  feeling,  swollen  and  blistered  bj  the  frost  and  snow.  The 
men  carried  him  to  the  valley  which  we  have  meutioned,  aod  he  was  placed 
in  a  sequestered  house,  in  a  solitary  part  of  a  dense  wood,  where  be  re- 
mained under  cure  until  a  messenger  came  privately  from  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Earl  O'Neill,  to  inquire  after  him.  When  the  messenger  airired, 
Hugh  prepared  to  depart.    It  was  difficult  for  him  to  undertake  that  joor- 


dent  to  go  forth  on  a  long  journey,  for  the  number  of  his  foot  soldiers  was 
less  than  one  hundred  shields,  and  he  had  only  thirteen  horsemen.    He 
marched  in  the  cTCoing  by  the  limpid.wa?ed  ShannoD,  and  by  Moyaiiff; 
and  early  next  morning  he  seized  on  a  prey  in  Dovea,  and  proceeded  with 
his  prey  directly  eastwards,  through  Templemore  and  Ikerrin.     The  forces 
of  each  territory  through  which  he  passed  assembled  to  pursue  him,  namely, 
of  Eliogarty,  of  Drum,  and  of  the  territory  of  the  Purcelis.     These  tribe, 
thinking  it  very  fortunate  for  them  to  find  Shane  thus  attended  by  only  a 
few  troops,  attacked  him  boldly  and  fiercely ;  but  the  pursuers  were  de- 
feated, and  eighteen  of  their  gentlemen,  heads  of  tribes  and  towns,  w^e 
slain  in  the  conflict ;  and  Shane,  after  his  victory,  carried  off  his^  prey  ia 
triumph,  to  the  fast  and  solitary  woods  of  the  great  road  of  the  plain  of  the 
meeting.     There  he  was  joined  by  the  sons  of  Mac  Gilla  Patrick,  the  son 
of  O'Carroll,  and  a  great  number  or  evil-doers  and  plunderers ;  aod  they 
all  set  out  for  the  mountain  of  Bladhma  (Sliar  Bloom),  and  thither  all  the 
men  of  Offaly  and  Leiz,  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  came  to  join  them. 
The  manner  in  which  Shane,  the  son  of  S4amu8,  lived  on  this  mountain, 
was  worthy  of  a  true  plunderer ;  for  he  slept  but  upon  couches  of  stone 
or  earth ;  he  drank  but  of  the  pure,  cold  streams,  and  that  from  the  palms 
of  his  hands  or  his  shoes ;  and  his  only  cooking  utensils  were  the  looj^ 
twigs  of  the  forest,  for  dressing  the  flesh  meat  carried  away  from  his 
enemies.     From  this  abode  he  proceeded  to  plunder  the  Butlers  and  Os- 
sorj.     He  afterwards  went  to  Leix,  and  burned  and  plundered  Abbey 
Leiz,  upon  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  namely,  upon  Pierce,  the  son 
of  Seamus,  son  of  Pierce  the  red.     He  also  plundered  tne  fortress  of  Leiz, 
after  having  slain  some  of  the  guards  of  the  town.     He  carried  away 
from  them  accoutrements,  armour,  horses,  weapons,  and  various  wealth. 
In  short,  he  plundered  seven  castles  in  Leiz  in  the  course  of  that  day.    He 
then  proceeded  from  one  territory  to  another,  until  he  reached  Glenmalur, 
where  James  Eustace  and  the  sons  of  Aodh,  son  of  Shane  O'Byme,  were 
stationed,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  these  men ;  and  here  the  Cavanagbs, 
Oinsellaghs, .  Byrnes,  and  Tuathals,  and  the  plunderers  of  the  countiyin 
general,  came  to  join  him.     It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  ail  the  pro- 

Serty  they  destroyed  and  injured  upon  the  strangers  of  Leinster  and 
ieath."    The  brave  Fiagh  Mac  Hugh  O'Byrne,  Chief  of  Glenmalur,  was 
slain  in  1597,  by  an  assassin  hired  bv  Sir  William  Russell,  the  Lord  De- 
puty.    There  are  several  poems  on  his  battles  and  victories  preserved  in 
the  Leabhar  Branach,  or  Book  of  the  O'Byrnes.    According  to  Dr.  O'Do- 
novan,  the  clan  took  its  name  from  one  of  their  ancient  CYaeh  styled  Branny 
or  the  raven.     We  are  likewise  told  that  the  name  of  the  Wicklow  tribe 
of  O'Toole,  or  Tuathal,  signifies  ■*  princely  or  lordly."    Of  the  latter  clan 
came  St.  Lorcan^  miscalled  Laurence,  O' Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who 
assisted  at  the  solemn  confirmation,  in  the  private  assembly  of  the  Irish  di« 
vines  at  Cashel,  of  the  illegal  transfer  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.,  bv  which  the 
native  Irish  were  deprivedof  their  lands,  and  ezcommunicated  for  resisting 
the  aggression  of  the  English. 
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ney,  for  hia  feet  could  not  have  been  healed  within  the  time,  so  that  another 
person  had  to  raise  him  on  his  horse,  and  to  lift  him  from  hu  horse,  when- 
ever he  wished  to  alight.     Fiagh  dispatched  a  troop  of  horse  with  him,  who 
accompanied  him  until  he  crossed  the  river  Life,  to  protect  him  against  the 
snares  that  were  laid  for  him ;  for  the  English  of  Dublin  had  heard  that 
Hugh  was  at  GlenmaKir,  and  had  therefore  posted  guards  on  the  shallow 
fords  of  the  river,  to  prevent  him  and  the  prisoners  who  had  escaped  along 
with  him  from  passing  into  Ulster.     The  youths  who  were  along  with  Uugh 
were  obliged  to  cross  a  difficult  deep  ford  on  the  river  Life,  near  the  city 
of  Dublin ;  and  they  proceeded  on  their  way  until  they  came  to  the  green 
of  the  fortress  unperceived  by  the  English.     The  people  by  whom  he  had 
been  abandoned  some  time  before,  after  hu  first  escape,  namely,  Felim 
O'Tuatbal  and  his  brother,  were  amongst  the  troop  who  escorted  him  to  this 
place ;  and  they  made  friendship  and  amity  with  each  other.     They  bade 
him  farewell,  and  having  given  him  their  blessing,  departed  from  him.     As 
for  Hugh  O'Donnell,  he  had  now  no  one  along  with  him  but  the  one  young 
man  who  had  been  sent  for  him  to  the  famous  Glenmalfir ;  he  was  of  the 
people  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  and  spoke  the  language  of  foreign  countries,  and 
had  always  accompanied  the  Earl  (Hugh  O'Neil)  when  he  went  among  the 
English ;  so  that  he  was  acquainted  with  and  confident  in  every  road  by 
which  they  had  to  pass.     They  proceeded  forwards  on  their  noble,  swift 
steeds,  by  the  straight-lined  roads  of  Meath,  untU  they  arrived  before 
morning  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Drogh- 
eda ;  and  they  were  afraid  of  going  to  that  town,  so  that  what  they  did 
was  this,  to  proceed  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  a  place  where  a  poor  little 
fisherman  used  to  wait  with  a  little  boat,  for  ferrying  people  across  the 
river.     Hugh  went  into  this  little  boat,  and  the  ferryman  conveyed  him  to 
the  other  bank,  haring  received  a  full  remuneration ;  and  hu  servant  re- 
turned with  the  horses  through  the  town,  and  brought  them  to  Hugh  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.     They  then  mounted  their  steeds,  and  proceeded 
onwards  until  they  were  two  miles  from  the  river,  when  they  observed  a 
dense  bushy  grove,  surrounded  with  a  rampart,  looking  like  an  enclosed 
garden,  at  some  distance  on  the  way  before  them.     On  one  side  of  this 
grove  stood  a  fine  mansion  house,  belonging  to  a  distinguished  English 
youth,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Hugh  O'Neill.     On  reaching  the 
enclosure,  they  unharnessed  their  steeds,  and  entered  the  grove  which  was 
inside  the  rampart,  for  Hugh's  companion  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
place.    Having  left  Hugh  in  the  grove,  he  went  into  the  fortress,  where  he 
was  kindly  received.     He  procured  a  private  apartment  for  Hugh  O'Don* 
nell,  and  conveyed  him  thither,  where  he  was  attended  and  entertained  to 
his  satisfaction.     Here  they  remained  until  the  evening  of  the  following 
day ;  their  horses  were  got  ready  for  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  night, 
and  they  proceeded  across  Sliabh  Breagh,*  and  through  the  territory  of  the 

*  Now  Slieve  Brey,  a  chain  of  hills,  eztendinff  from  Clogher  head,  in  the 
east  of  the  County  of  Louth,  to  Rathkenny  in  toe  County  of  Meath. 
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plain  of  Connell ;  ind  before  morning  they  bad  arrived  al  the  strand  of  the 
town  of  tbe  ion  of  Buan.*  As  the  gates  of  the  town  were  opened  ia  the 
morning  early,  they  resolted  to  pass  through  it  on  their  horses.  This  they 
did,  and  advanced  until  they  were  at  the  other  side ;  and  they  were  cheer- 
ta\  and  rejoiced  for  having  escaped  every  danger  which  lay  before  tbem 
thus  far.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  Wood,t  where  dwelt  Toriogh,  the 
son  of  Henri,  son  of  Felim  O'Neill,  the  red,  to  recruit  themselves.  They 
were  here  secure,  for  Turlogh  was  his  friend  and  companion,  and  he  nd 
the  Earl  O'Neill  had  been  bom  of  the  one  mother.  They  remained  here 
until  the  next  day,  and  then  proceeded  across  the  mountain  of  Faad«t  sod 
anived  at  Armagh,  ^ere  they  remained  in  disgruise  for  that  night  On 
the  following  day  they  proceeded  to  Dun  Gannon,  where  tbe  Earl,  Hogii 
O'Neill,  WM.  He  was  rqoioed  at  their  arrival,  and  Hugh  was  coDdocted 
into  a  private  ^wrtnent,  without  tiie  knowledge  of  any  except  a  few  of  hii 
Ihithful  people  who  attended  him ;  and  here  Hugh  remained  for  the  spsce 
of  four  nights,  to  shake  off  the  fotigue  of  his  journey  and  anxiety.  He 
then  prepared  to  depart,  and  took  his  leave  of  the  Earl,  who  sent  a  troop 
of  horse  with  him  till  he  arrived  at  Loch  Erne.  The  Lord  of  this  countrf , 
namely,  Hugh  Maguire,  was  his  friend  and  kinsman,  by  the  mother's  side; 
for  Nuala,  daughter  of  Manus  O'Donnell,  was  Maguire'a  mother.  BliBguire 
was  rejoiced  at  his  arrival.  A  boat  was  afterwards  provided  for  Hugh,  into 
which  he  entered ;  and  they  rowed  him  thence  until  they  arrived  si  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  lake,  where  they  landed.  Here  a  party  of  his  futhfiil 
friends  came  to  meet  him,  and  they  conveyed  him  to  the  castle  of  Bslly- 
shannon,  where  the  warders  of  O'Donnell,  his  father,  were  stationed.  He 
remained  here  until  all  those  in  the  neighbourhood  came  to  him,  to  wel- 
come him ;  and  his  faithful  people  were  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  the  heir 
to  the  Chieftainship ;  and  though  they  owed  him  real  affection  on  accoant 
of  his  family,  they  had  an  additional  cause  of  joy  at  this  period ;  for  until 
his  return  the  country  had  been  one  scene  of  devastation  between  the 
English  and  the  Gaels." 

The  affiurs  of  Lreland,  dariDg  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  confititnte 
80  large  a  portion  of  oar  printed  histories,  that  it  is  nnneceasAiy 
to  enter  here  on  a  minute  review  of  them*  We  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  chief  events,  as  related  by  the 
'^Four  Masters,"  whose  Annals,  on  this  period,  possess  all  the  high 
value  of  a  contemporary  and  circumstantial  narrative,  suppljing  as 

*  This  was  the  original  name  of  the  strand  at  Dundalk,  but  it  ivas  af^er- 
wards  applied  to  the  town. 

t  The  wood  or  Fiodh.  This  is  still  the  Irish  name  of  the  Fews,  in  the 
south  of  the  County  of  Armagh. 

X  Or  SUabh  Puaid,  so  called  ^om  the  son  of  Breogan,  one  of  theXhief- 
tains  who  came  over  with  the  Milesians.  This  name  is  yet  preserved,  via 
applied  to  the  highest  of  the  Fews  mountains. 
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with  information  on  many  mo»t  important  points,  not  to  be  found  in  anj 
other  work.   The  sdznre  of  the  lands,  and  judicial  murders  of  O'Neill, 
Chief  of  Clannabuy,  (VRuare,  Prince  of  Breffny,  and  Mac  Mahon, 
Chief  of  Famey,  the  open  and  flagrant  breaches  of  the  most  sacred 
engagements — even  of  hospitality — the  marked  discouragement  which 
many  high-minded  English  officers  encountered,  when  they  nobly 
refosed  to  join  in  base  plots,  and  required  even-handed  justice  for 
the  naldves,  and  the  entire  conduct  of  the  rapacious  officials,  all 
tended  to  convince  the  northern  clans  that  their  only  safety  lay  in 
their  own  strength.      *'Sttch    relations,"   observes  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Leland,  '*  would  be  more  suspicious,  if  these  Annals  in  general  ex- 
pressed virulence  against  the  English  and  their  government.     But 
they  do  not  appear  to  differ  essentially  from  the  printed  histories, 
except  in  the  minuteness  with  which  they  record  the  local  trans- 
actions and  adventures  of  the  Irish ;  and  sometimes  they  expressly 
condemn  thdr  countrymen  for  their  revolts  against  their  Prince." 
The  statements  of  the  Annate,  it  may  be  further  observed,  are  borne 
out  by  their  general  conformity  with  other  unquestionable  authorities, 
to  which  their  compilerB  never  could  have  had  access,  and  they  are 
also  fully  confirmed  by  the  official  documents. 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  arouse  the  Chieftains  from  their 
dangerous  inactivity  than  the  reproaches  of  the  bards.  These  men, 
consdous  that  their  own  welfare  was  inseparable  from  that  of  their 
patrons,  continuaUy  bewailed  the  altered  conation  of  the  country.* 

*  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  compositions  is  the  lament  of 
Fearflaiha  0*Onimh,  Bard  to  the  O'Neills  of  Clannabuy— which  is  a  cor- 
ruption  of  Clann  Aodha  buidhe,  or  the  Clan  of  Hugh  the  Swarthy — 
whose  Chief,  Brian  O'Neill,  mentioned  above,  was  treacherouslj  seized 
in  1574,  while  sitting  at  table  with  Walter  D'Evereuz,  Earl  of  Essex.  A 
portion  of  this  poem,  commencing,  JIfo  thruaidh  nunr  ataid  Gaoidhil,  has 
oeen  versified  as  follows  by  Callanan.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas,  the 
author  refers  to  Golamh,  or  Milesius,  yiall  of  the  nine  hostages,  and  Cmm 
"of  the  hundred  battles,"  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre« 
tent  paper. 

*•  How  dimmed  Is  the  glory  that  drded  the  Gael, 
And  fldl'ta  the  high  people  of  green  Jnit  FaU, 
The  sword  of  the  Saxon  is  red  with  fhelr  gwe, 
And  the  mighty  of  natlens  is  mighty  no  morep 

**  Like  a  hark  on  the  ocean  long  shattered  and  tott, 

On  the  land  of  yonr  fathers  at  length  yon  are  lost, 

The  hand  of  the  spoiler  is  stretched  on  yonr  plains, 

And  yonYe  doomed  from  yonr  cradles  to  bondage  and  chains. 
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'*  The  strangers,"  they  esclaimed,  '^  have  diflfigued  onr  pkusnt  fifidi 
and  hemmed  in  onr  sportive  htwns  with  their  nnsg^tly  fiRtreBees. 
Many  beantifiil  shamrock-flowering  pLuna,  maoj  noUe  bripi- 
shining  courts  are  lost  to  na,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  aimed  atns^: 
80  that  it  wonld  be  a  sufficient  canse  of  fiuy  to  hear  them  nnmbeni 
It  is  wonderfnl  how  long  the  tribes  of  the  land  of  roimd-Dime: 
woods  have  foitK>me  to  rise  np  in  warlike  alHance  against  the  d±- 
spoilers.  Their  own  danger,  and  the  fear  for  their  lands,  sot  aos- 
tare  ambition  or  injustice,  will  drive  the  noble  tribes  of  sharp-spess 
to  dedare  war,  therefore  thej  mnst  be  victorious.  Much  oiik 
blood  of  the  Gaels  have  the  strangers  shed,  many  aobk  lunes 
have  they  shun,  for  a  long  time  past,  throoghont  this  land  ofii^ 
fields.  Reflect  on  the  perfidy  of  these  strange  hordes.  We  bsv 
foil  well  that  there  is  treachery  in  th^  firiendship.  It  is  kaiM  u 
think  of  their  enormons  slaoghters  1"  Aroused  by  these  too  tiw  I^ 
presentationsy  and  desparing  of  obtaining  any  cessation  of  the  'wjtrks 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  garrisons  placed  in  their  temiana^  tb? 


"0  where  is  the  beratj  fbatbeemid  oa  tfaybrowr 
Strong  in  the  batfle,  how  weak  art  fikon  nowl 
That  heart  is  now  hroken  that  never  woaU  quail, 
And  thy  high  aonga  are  tamed  into  weeping  and  wait 

**  Bright  ihadea  of  our  drea!  from  yoixr  home  in  ^e  aldea 
O  blast  not  yonr  sons  with  the  soom  of  your  qresl 
Prond  spirit  of  CMomh  how  red  is  thj  cheek. 
For  tliy  freemen  are  dares,  and  thy  mighty  are  weaki 

**  (yiTeia  of  the  Hostages— CofM  whose  high  name 
On  a  hundred  red  batttes  has  floated  to  ihme, 
Let  the  Icmg  gxass  still  sigh  pndistnrbed  o*er  thy  sleep, 
Arise  not  to  uame  na^  awake  not  to  weepi 

*'  In  thy  broad  wing  of  daftness  enfidd  na,  0  night; 
Withhold,  O  bright  son,  the  reproach  of  thy  light, 
For  freedom  or  valor  no  more  canst  thon  see, 
In  the  home  of  the  Brave,  in  the  tele  of  the  Free. 

**  AlBlction^  dark  waters  your  spbrlts  have  bow*d. 
And  oppression  hath  wrapp*d  aU  your  land  in  its  shroud. 
Since  flnt  frtmi  the  Brthtmt*  poro  Jnstioe  yon  stny*d. 
And  bent  to  those  laws  the  proud  Saxon  has  made. 

**  We  know  not  our  country,  so  strsage  is  her  fkce; 
Her  sons  once  her  glory  aro  now  her  disgrace, 
Gone,  gone  is  the  beauty  of  fidr  InU  Fail, 
For  the  stranger  now  rules  in  the  land  of  the  Gael 

"Where,  wbero  are  the  woods  that  oft  rung  to  your  cheer. 
Where  you  waked  the  wild  chase  of  the  wolf  and  the  deerf 
Can  those  dark  heights,  with  ramparts  all  frx>wning  and  riven, 
Be  the  hills  where  your  forests  wav'd  brightly  in  heaven? 

"0  bandsmen  of  Egypt,  no  Moses  appears, 
To  light  vour  dark  st^  thro*  this  desert  of  tear% 
Degnded  and  lost  ones,  no  Hector  is  nigh. 
To  lead  yon  to  freedom,  or  teach  yon  to  die!" 
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Yigoroas  Chiefs  of  Ulster  combined  for  their  own  defence.  The 
chief  strength  of  the  English  army  lay  in  the  vast  number  of  short- 
sighted natives  who  thronged  its  ranks,  deluded — as  in  every  land, 
from  ancient  Greece  to  modem  India — ^by  a  shadowy  prospect  of 
aggrandizement,  consequent  on  the  ruin  of  their  fellow-countrymen; 
yet  a  strong  sense  of  mutual  danger,  and  the  fatal  experience  of  the 
futility  of  entering  into  treaties  with  the  then  ruling  English  officials, 
drew  together  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  ancient  clans. 
Hugh  O'Neill,  Prince  of  Tir  Owen;  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  of  Tir 
Oonnell;  Hugh  Maguire,  Lord  of  Fermanagh ;  Magennis,  of  Down; 
CHanlon,  of  Orior;  together  with  the  clans  of  O'Byme,  and  O'Cava- 
nagh,  in  Leinstcr,  now  confederated  to  defend  their  possessions  and 
ancient  institutions.  The  laments  of  the  bards  were  soon  changed 
into  exultation,  they  sung  that  a  *'  soul  had  come  into  Erin,"  and 
thanked  Providence  that  *'  fire  still  existed  on  the  hearths  of  the 
OadSy^  after  all  the  attempts  made  to  exterminate  them  and  their 
adherents. 

**  When  the  Lord  Justice  and  the  Council  of  Erin  saw  the  bravery  and 
power  of  the  Gaels  against  them,  and  that  all  those  who  had  previously  been 
obedient  to  themselves  were  now  (1596)  joining  the  aforesaid  Gaels  against 
them,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  sending  ambassadors  to  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell,  to  request  peace  and  tranquillity  from  them.     The  persons  se* 
lected  for  negociating  between  them  were  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond, 
and  Mulmurry  Magrath,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.     The  Earl  of  Ormond  re- 
paired to  Dundalk,  and  there  halted ;  and  he  sent  his  messengers  to  O'Neill, 
to  inform  him  of  the  purport  of  his  coming ;  upon  which  O'Neill  sent  the 
same  intelligence  to  O'Donnell ;  and  O'Donnell  came  to  the  place  where 
O'Neill  was,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  both  set  out  for  Faughard.     Here 
the  Earl  and  the  Archbishop  came  to  meet  them.  They  stated  to  tbe  chiefs  the 
object  of  their  embassy,  namely,  to  request  a  peace ;  and  they  stated  the  re- 
wards promised  by  the  Lord  Justice,  namely,  the  appropriation  to  them  of 
the  province  of  Conor  (Ulster),  except  the  tract  of  country  extending  from 
Dundalk  to  the  river  Boyno,  in  which  the  English  had  dwelt  long  before  that 
time.  They  promised,  moreover,  that  the  English  should  not  encroach  upon 
them  beyond  tlie  boundary,  excepting  those  who  were  in  Carrickfergus, 
Carlingford,  and  Newry,  who  were  at  all  times  permitted  to  deal  and  traffic ; 
that  no  stewards  or  collectors  of  rents  or  tributes  should  be  sent  among  them, 
but  that  the  rents  which  had  been  some  time  before  upon  their  ancestors 
should  be  forwarded  by  them  to  Dublin ;  that  beyond  this  no  hostages  or 
pledges  would  be  required ;  and  that  the  Gaels  in  the  province  of  Connacht, 

2  Y 
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vlio  had  rifen  up  in  aUiuoe  with  O'Donndl,  ibould  hare  pnrilegv 
to  these.    O'Neill,  O'Donnell,  and  all  the  chieft  of  the  proTixace  who 
then  idoDg  with  them,  went  into  council  upon  thote  conditiona  wbidi 
brought  to  them ;  and,  having  reflected  for  a  long  time  upon  the  wammy  that 
had  been  ruined  by  the  English,  since  their  arrival  in  Erin,  bjr  wpeoi'^i 
promises,  which  they  had  not  performed,*  and  the  number  of  the  hi^-bora 
princes,  gentlemen,  and  chieftains  of  the  Gaels,  who  came  to  pmaatcFt 
deaths  without  any  reason  at  all,  eacept  to  rob  them  of  their  pmtirmaoia, 
they  feared  very  much  that  what  was  then  promised  would  not  be  fulfilled  to 
them ;  so  that  they  finally  resolved  upon  rejecting  the  peace.      Xhej  com- 
municated their  decision  to  the  Earl,  who  proceeded  to  Dublin  to  tbe 
Lord  Justice  and  the  Council,  and  related  to  them  his  having  beea  wvfunc 
the  peace,  and  the  answer  he  had  received  from  the  Gaels.    The  I«onl  Ju- 
tice  and  Council  sent  messengers  to  England  to  the  Queen,  to  tell  her  the 
news ;  so  that  she  then  sent  a  great  number  of  men  to  Erin,  with  the  ne- 
cessary arms.     Their  number  was  no  less  than  twenty  thousand ;  and  they 
were  composed  of  mercenaries  and  native  soldiers." 

These  troops  were  chiefly  commanded  by  the  English  offieen  of 
Elizabeth,  who,  expelled  from  the  Netherlands  for  tiieir  iBeaSer- 
able  arrogance,  and  for  having,  by  thdr  treacherous  Bmreiider  of 
the  towns  committed  to  their  charge,  asmsted  the  Sng  of  Spain 
in  his  attempts  to  crush  the  freedom  of  the  United  ProYinoeBy  were 
now  despatched  to  serve  agunst  the  Irish  clans  who  were  in 
anns  for  then:  ancient  liberties.     Many  brilliant  snccesses  were 


*  That  there  was  good  foundation  for  thia  reproach  nd^t  be  proved 
frv>m  the  whole  body  of  our  history.     So  strong  was  this  feeling,  more  thu 
a  century  after  the  event  above  narrated,  that  many  brave  Jacobites  strongly 
opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Treatv  of  Limerick,  which  they  asserted 
would  be  violated  as  soon  as  tiiey  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  the  results 
verified  their  anticipations.      In  a  work  published  in  1838^  entitled  "  Yin* 
didtf  HibemiciB,"  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  dedi- 
cated by  permission  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  we  are  tolc^  '*  The  English 
had  been,  though  a  superior  people,  yet  not  sufllcientlv  so,  to  warrant  the 
attempt  at  dominion  by  mere  force;  they  had  been  obti||ed,  therefore,  to 
alTect  an  unity  of  interests  and  eouality  of  rishts  with  their  victims,  wUcb 
their  iUiberality  forbade  them  really  to  intend,  and  their  insuflicient  rein* 
forcement  incapacitated  them  to  effect.     They  had,  in  consequence,  con- 
tinually violatea  the  most  solemn  compacts,  to  which  their  want  of  brute 
power  obliged  them  to  have  recourse.'*    It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that 
there  were  some  high-minded  Williamites,  both  lay  and  clerical,  who  opposed 
the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  There  was  always  to  be  founa,  even 
among  the  government  officers,  here,  *'a  little  world  of  good  men,'*  who 
condemned  such  unjustifiable  proceedings.     Further  information  on  these 
noinU  will  be  found  in  Colonel  0'Kelly*s  "  Macarin  Eacidium,"  edited 
ny  J.  C.  O'Callaghan,  Esq.,  for  the  Iiira  Archsological  Society. 
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achiered  over  them  by  the  confederate  Chle&.  In  1597,  Lord  Bor- 
rough.  Commander-in-chief  of  the  English,  and  a  most  experienced 
veteran,  fell  in  a  contest  with  O'Neill,  who  gained  possession  of  all 
Ulster,  with  the  exception  of  seven  castles.  The  allies  of  the  con 
federates  ravaged  Leinster  np  to  the  walls  of  Dnblin,  and  Richard 
Tyrrell,  an  Anglo-Irishman,  cut  off  one  thousand  of  the  Irish  of 
Meatb,  marching  against  the  men  of  the  north,  at  the  defile  still  known 
as  "  Tyrrell's  Pass,*' 

The  decisive  victory  at  Beal-an'Otha^midhef  or  *^  the  month  of 
the  yellow  fbid,"  in  1598,  of  which  we  have  the  following  acconnt, 
completed  the  success  of  the  confederate  clans: — 

«  The  New  Fort  (on  the  bank  of  the  Black* Water)  was  defended 
during  the  time  of  peace  and  war  by  the  Queen's  people;  but  when 
the  English  and  Gaels  did  not  make  peace  as  had  been  expected  in 
the  beginning  of  summer,   O'NeiU  laid  siegfe  to  the  fort,  so  that  the 
warders  were  in  want  of  proTxsions  in  the  last  month  of  summer.    After 
this  news  arrived  in  Dublin,  the   Council  resolved  to  assemble  toge- 
ther the  most  lojal  and  best  tried  in  war  of  the  Queen's  soldiers  in  Erin, 
who  were  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  and  Athlone ;  and  when 
these  soldiers  were  assembled  together,  four  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
horse  were  selected  from  among  them,  and  these  were  sent  to  convey  pro* 
viBions  to  the  new  fori.     A  sufficient  supply  of  meat  and  drink,  beef,  lead, 
powder,  and  all  other  necessaries,  were  sent  with  thenu     They  marched  to 
Drogheda,  from  thence  to  Dundalk,  from  theuce  to  Newry,  and  from  thence 
to  Armagh,  where  they  remained  at  night.     Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  Marshal 
of  Newry,  was  their  generaL    When  O'Neill  had  received  intelligence  that 
this  great  army  was  approaching  him,  he  sent  his  messengers  to  O'Donnell, 
requesting  of  him  to  come  to  his  assistance  against  this  overwhelming  force 
of  foreigners  who  were  coming  to  his  country.    0*Donnell  proceeded  im- 
mediately, with  all  his  warriors,  both  in&ntry  and  cavalry,  and  a  strong 
body  of  forces  from  Connacht,  to  assist  his  ally  against  those  who  were 
marching  upon  him.    The  Gaels  of  all  the  province  of  Ulster  also  joined 
the  same  army,  so  that  they  were  ail  prepared  to  meet  the  English  before 
they  arrived  at  Armagh.     They  then  dug  deep  trenches  against  the  English 
in  the  common  road,  by  which  they  thought  they  would  come  to  them.    As 
for  the  English,  after  remaining  a  night  at  Armagh,  they  rose  next  morn- 
ing early;  and  the  resolution  they  adopted  was,  to  leave  their  victuals, 
drink,  their  women  and  young  persons,  their  horses,  baggage,  servants,  and 
rsbbla,  in  that  town  of  Armagh.    Orders  were  then  given  that  every  one 
sble  to  bear  arms,  both  horse  and  foot,  should  proceed  wherever  the  Mar- 
shsl  and  other  officen  of  the  army  should  order  them  to  march  against  their 
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eoemies.  They  then  formed  into  order  and  array,  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  and  proceeded  straightforward  through  each  road  before  them,  in 
close  and  solid  bodies,  and  in  compact,  impenetrable  squadrons,  till  they 
came  to  the  hill  which  o?erlooks  the  ford  of  BeaLan^tha-inddhe.  After 
arriving  there  they  perceived  O'Neill  and  0*Donnell,  the  Mac  Gennis  of 
Down,  and  the  men  of  Oriel,  having,  together  with  the  chieftains,  warriors* 
heroes,  and  champions  of  the  North,  drawn  up  one  terrible  mass  before 
them,  placed  and  arranged  on  the  particular  passages  where  they  thought 
the  others  would  march  on  them. 

**  When  the  chiefs  of  the  North  observed  the  very  great  danger  that  now 
threatened  them,  they  began  to  harangue  and  incite  their  people  to  acts  of 
valour,  saying  that  unless  the  victory  was  their's  on  that  day,  no  prospect 
remained  for  them  after  it  but  that  of  some  b^ng  killed  and  slaughtered 
without  mercy,  and  others  cast  into  prisons  and  wrapped  in  chains,  as  the 
Gaels  had  been  often  before,  and  that  such  as  should  escape  from  that  battle 
would  be  expelled  and  banished  into  distant  foreign  countries ;  and  they 
told  them,  moreover,  that  it  was  easier  for  them  to  defend  their  patrimoiiy 
against  this  foreign  people  now  than  to  take  the  patrimony  of  others  by 
force,  after  having  been  expelled  from  their  own  native  country.    This  ex- 
citing exhortation  of  the  chiefs  made  the  desired  impression  upon  thor 
people ;  and  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  suffer  death 
sooner  than  submit  to  what  they  feared  would  happen  to  them.     As  for  the 
Marshal  and  his  Engliih  forces,  when  they  saw  the  Gaels  awaiting  them, 
they  did  not  show  any  symptom  whatever  of  fisar,  but  advanced  vigorously 
forwards,  until  they  sallied  across  the  first  broad  and  deep  trench  that  lay 
in  their  way ;  and  some  of  them  were  killed  in  crossing  it.     The  army  of 
the  Gaels  then  poured  upon  them,  vehemently  and  boldly,  furiously  and  im- 
petuously, shouting  in  the  rear  and  in  the  van,  and  on  either  side  of  them. 
The  van  was  obliged  to  await  the  onset,  bide  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  and 
withstand  the  firing,  so  that  their  close  lines  were  thinned,  their  gentlemen 
gapped,  and  their  heroes  subdued.     But,  to  sum  up  in  brief,  the  General, 
t.0.,  the  Marshal  of  Newry,  was  slain ;  and  as  an  army,   deprived  of  its 
leader  and  adviser,  does  not  usually  maintain  the  battle-field,*  the  General's 
people  were  finally  rented,  by  dint  of  conflict  and  fighting,  across  the 
earthen  pits,  and  broad,  deep  trenches,  over  which  they  had  preriously 
passed.     They  were  being  slaughtered,  mangled,  mutilated,  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  those  who  pursued  them  bravely  and  vigorously. 


*  '*  The  site  of  this  battle  is  shown  on  an  old  *Map  of  the  country 
lying  between  Lough  Erne  and  Dundalk,'  preserved  in  the  State  Papers 
Office,  London,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Callen,  to  the  north-east  of 
the  city  of  Armagh.  The  place  is  called  Ballymackilloune,  and  the  foUow- 
ng  words  are  written  across  the  spot :  *  Here  Sir  H.  Bagnal,  Marshal  of 
Newry,  was  slaine.'  The  name  Beal^auatha-btddhe,  anglice,  Bellanaboy, 
is  now  applied  to  a  small  marsh  or  cut-out  bog,  situated  in  the  towniand  of 
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**  At  thii  time  God  allowed,  and  the^Lord  permitted,. that  one  of  the 
Queen's  soldiers,  who  had  exhausted  all  the  powder  he  had  about  him,  by 
the  great  number  of  shots  he  had  discharged,  should  go  to  the  nearest  bar- 
rel of  powder  to  quickly  replenish  his  measure  and  his  pouch ;  and  when  he 
began  to  fill  it  a  spark  fell  from  his  match  into  the  powder  in  the  barrel, 
which  exploded  aloft  overhead  into  the  air,  as  did  every  barrel  nearest,  and 
ako  a  great  gun  which  they  had  with  them.     A  great  number  of  the  men 
who  were  around  the  powder  were  blown  up  in  like  manner.      The  sur- 
rounding hilly  ground  was  enveloped  in  a  dense,  black,  gloomy  mass  of 
smoke  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  afterwards.     That  part  of  the 
Queen's  army  which  escaped   from  being -slaughtered  by  the  Gaels,  or 
burned  or  destroyed  by  the  explosion,  went  back  to  Armagh,  and  were 
eagerly  pursued  by  the  Gaels,  who  continued  to  subdue,  surround,  slay, 
and  slaughter  them,  by  pairs,  threes,  scores,  and  thirties,  until  they  passed 
inside  the  walls  of  Armagh.      The  Gaels  then  proceeded  to  besiege  the 
town,  and  surrounded  it  on  every  side ;  and  they  of  both  parties  continued 
to  shoot  and  fire  at  each  other  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  time  the  Engliah  ceased,  and  sent  messengers  to  the  Gaels 
to  tell  them  that  they  would  surrender  the  fort  at  the  Blackwater,  if  the 
warders  who  were  stationed  in  it  were  sufi*ered  to  come  to  them  unmolested 
to  Armagh,  and  to  add  that,  on  arriving  there,  they  would  leave  Armagh 
itself,  if  they  should  be  granted  quarter  and  protection,  and  escorted  in 
safety  out  of  that  country  into  a  secure  territory.     When  these  messages 
were  communicated  to  the  Gaels,  their  Chiefs  held  a  council,  to  consider 
what  they  should  do  respecting  this  treaty.      Some  of  them  said  that  the 
English  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  out  of  their  straitened  position 
until  they  should  all  be  killed  or  starved  together ;  but  they  finally  agreed 
to  give  them  liberty  to  pass  out  of  the  places  in  which  they  were,  on  con- 
dition, however,  that  they  should  not  carry  out  of  the  fort  meat  or  drink, 
armour,  arms,  or  ordnance,  powder  or  lead  or,  in  fine,  anything,  excepting 
only  the  captain's  trunk  and  arms,  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  with  him. 
They  consented  on  both  sidej  to  abide  by  those  conditions ;  and  they  sent 
some  of  their  gentlemen  of  both  sides  to  the  fort,  to  converse  with  the 
warders  ;  and  when  these  were  told  how  the  case  stood,  they  surrendered 
the  fort  to  O'Neill,  as  they  were  ordered.     The  captain  and  the  warders 
came  to  Armagh,  to  join  that  part  of  his  people  who  had  surrived.     They 
were  all  then  escorted  from  Armagh  to  Newry,  and  from  thence  to  the 


Cabragh,  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters  to  the  north  of  the  city  of 
Armash.  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  this  bog  stands  a  white-thorn 
bush,  locally  called  the  *  Great  Man's  Thorn,' which  is  said  to  have  been 
planted  near  the  grave  of  Marshal  Bagnal.  Captain  Tucker,  R.E.,  who 
surveyed  this  part  of  Ireland  for  the  Ordnance  Survey,  has  marked  the  site 
of  this  battle  on  the  Ordnance  map  by  two  swords  in  saltier,  and  the  date 
1596." 


$ 
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Eogliih  territory.  After  tlieir  departure  firom  Tjrone,  O'HeiD  gvfeordoi 
to  certain  peiaons  to  reckon  and  buiy  the  gentlenen  and  oonmioB  peopk 
slaio.  Alter  they  had  beeo  reckoned,  there  were  found  to  be  two  thovMod 
five  hundred  slain,  among  whoaa  was  the  General,  wUh  Eighteen  oaptsui, 
and  a  great  namber  of  gentlemen  whose  names  are  not  given.  The  QoeaB's 
people  were  dispirited  and  depressed,  and  the  Gaels  joyous  aod  esnltiai, 
after  this  conOict.  This  battle  of  Aik-'bmdhe  was  fought  on  ibe  tenth  day  of 
August.  The  Chiefii  of  Ulster  returned  to  their  fespective  homes  in  joy- 
ous triumph  and  exultation,  although  they  bad  lost  nsnpj 


'  Dr.  O'Dozioyan  telk  ns,  ''that,  from  tbiB  tune  to  the  defeotgtKiB- 
sale,  O'Neill  was  as  much  monarch  of  all  Irelaiidy  and  more  nmrer- 
sally  talked  of  thronghoat  Europe,  than  any  of  his  ancestors  since  the 
time  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages;"  and  Dr.  Leland  observes,  that 
''  the  iUostrioas  O'Neill  was  every  where  extolled  as  the  deliv^cr  of 
his  country;  and  the  disaffected,  in  all  qnarters,  condemned  tbdr 
own  weak  and  passiye  oondnct,  which  had  deprived  them  of  tiie  like 
glory." 

Hngh  OT^eill,  as  we  have  seen,  was  created  Earl  of  Tir  Owen, 
with  the  view  of  sowing  dissensions  among  his  own  kinsmen.    Moch 
of  his  early  life  had  been  passed  at  the  court  of  England;  and  imtil 
driven  to  despair  of  redress,  he  had  remamed  fiuthfbl  to  the  Qoaen, 
and  more  than  once  received  wounds  in  her  service.     Instead  of  en- 
tertaining ill  feelings  agsunst  the  English,  he  had  frequently  rescued 
many  of  them  frt>m  imminent  danger;  and  we  find,  that  when  he 
came  into  intimate  connexion  with  men  of  noUe  minds — as  Essex, 
Sir  Thomas  Norris,  Captain  Lee,  and  Sir  John  Harrington — they 
could  not  avoid  being  captivated  by  his  open  and  gallant  bearing, 
and  were  obliged  to  admit  the  justice  of  his  complaints  against 
the  English  officials.     Even  his  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  ap- 
prized him  of  the  plot  laid  for  his  destruction,  when  he  appeared 
at  Dublin,  before  the  Lord  Deputy  RusselL     For  when  the  Qneen 
was  prevailed  on,   in  1583,  to  order  the  gallant  head  of  ^^ 
noble  house  of  Butler  to  seize  the  penons  to  whom  he  had  given 
protection,  scorning  to  win  favor  by  the  then  usual  course,  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh — *•  My  Lord,  I  will  never  use  treachery 
to  any  man;   for  it  will  both  touch  her  Highnesses  honor,  a&d 
my  own  credit  too  much:  and  whosoever  gave  the  Qneen  advice 
thus  to  write,  is  fitter  to  execute  such  base  service  than  I  am.    Sav- 
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iQg  my  duty  to  her  Mi^ttty,  I  would  I  were  to  have  revenge  by 

my  Bword  of  any  man  that  thns  peranadeth  the  Qaeen  to  write  to 

me*"     ^  Black  Thomas^'  was  well  recompensed  for  this  condact,  so 

unnaiial   among  the  Qaeen's  adherents  in  Ireland.      In  the  year 

1600,  when  he  fell)  by  fortune  of  war,  into  the  hands  of  Owny 

O'More,  **  a  bloody  and  bold  yoong  man/'  one  of  O'Neill's  adherents, 

Hugh  wrote  to  the  Conntess  of  Ormonde,  tellmg  her  *'  it  was  reported 

contrary  to  his  inclinations,  that  he  wonld  receive  no  pledge  for  her 

husband  bat  his  daughter;  that  he  wonld  not  insist  on  a  thing  so  mnch 

to  her  and  the  Earl's  prejudice;  and  had  wrote  that  the  yonng  Lady 

should  not  be  demanded,  bat  had  left  them  at  discretion  to  take  other 

pledges;  and  that,  if  it  appeared  that  the  Earl  had  been  taken  by 

treachery,  he  wonld  never  favor  Owny,  onless  he  immediately  enlarged 

him  without  any  kind  of  condition ;  and  though  all  Ireland  were  to  be 

destroyed  by  his  release,  yet  if  taken  treacherously,  he  would  procure 

his  enlargement  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  for  while  ever  he  lived,  he 

wonld  never  maintain  an  act  so  dishonorable."  "  He  wrote,"  says  an 

English  historian,  '*  to  the  like  effect  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  hunsel^  to 

whom  he  took  notice  of  his  excess  in  doing,  what  he  called,  his  duty, 

though  no  man  could  be  bound  to  such  extreme  rigour  as  he  used  in 

execution." 

O'Neill's  courage  was  wild  and  daring.  He  had  not  hesitated  to 
close  in  a  death-struggle,  hand-to-hand,  with  James  Sedgrave>  a  co- 
lossal cavalry  officer  of  Meath,  who  fell  by  his  hand;  and  when 
Bagnal,  Marshal  of  the  Queen's  forces,  to  avoid  paying  the  portion  of 
his  sister,  who  had  eloped  with  O'Neill,  charged  him  with  disloyalty, 
Hugh  dared  him  to  mortal  combat,  and  offered  *'  to  allow  his  ad- 
versary to  come  armed  against  him  naked,  to  encourage  him  the 
rather  to  accept  of  his  challenge.'^  The  character  drawn  of  O'Neill 
by  the  secretary  of  Sir  Chai-les  Blount,  his  opponent,  when  compared 
with  the  description  of  him  by  the  Annalists,  given  in  another  page, 
serves  to  exhibit  him  as  he  appeared  to  both  parties — by  one  of  whom 
he  was  styled  a  Rebel,  for  not  allowing  his  possessions  to  be  confis- 
cated, and  himself  **  done  to  death,"  as  was  intended;*  while  by  the 

*  See  the  original  State  Letters,  in  which  the  officials  assert,  that  they 
had  left  no  subdolous  stratagems  untried  **  utterly  to  ruin  and  cut  him  off; 
and  express  their  dissatis^tion  at  the  extraordinary  art  with  which  he 
"  kept  on  his  head,"  despite  all  the  rewards  offered  for  him,  alive  or  dead. 
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oiher  he  was  regarded  as  the  brave  champion  of  the  mfi  and  refi- 
^onB  liberties  of  an  ancient  nation,  from  whose  greatest  monaidtf 
he  lineally  descended.  "  This  Hugh,"  says  old  Fynes  Moiyaon, «  was 
of  a  meane  statm^  but  a  strong  body;  able  to  endure  kbars^ 
watching,  and  hard  fare;  being,  withal,  industrious,  and  active, tbI- 
liant,  afiable,  and  apt  to  mannage  great  affaires;  and  of  a  hi^  As- 
sembling subtile  and  profound*  wit  So  as  many  denned  him  bom 
dther  for  the  great  good  or  ill  of  his  conntrey." 

About  May,  in  the  year  1699,  Robert  D'Evereuxs  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Essex,  came  to  Ireland,  say  the  Annalists*  '*  with  mudi 
wealth,  arms,  munition,  powder,  lead,  food,  and  drink ;  and  tbe  be- 
holders said  that  so  great  an  army^^ad  never  till  that  time  come  to 
Erin  since  the  Earl  Strongbow  and  Bobert  Fits  Stq[>ben  came,  in 
former  times,  with  Dermod  Mac  Mnrrogh,  king  of  Leinster.*^ 

'*  GarriBons  of  soldiers,  with'all  necessaries,  were  sent  by  this  Earl  to 
Carrickferg^s,  to  Newry,  to  Dundalk,  to  Drogheda,  to  Wicklow,  to  Kau 
of  Leinster,  and  to  other  towns  besides.    He  then  selected  seven  thousand 
soldiers  of  the  hest  of  his  army,  and  marched  from  directly  south  westitards ; 
for  he  had  been  informed  that  there  were  not  of  the  plunderers  of  tbe  Qomd 
in  Erin  a  tribe  that  could  be  more  easily  invaded  than  the  Geraldines,  as  they 
were  then  circumstanced.     The  Earl  and  his  troops  never  halted  until  the/ 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  province  of  Leinster ;  and  surely  his  approach 
to  the  Gaels  of  Leinster  was  not  the  visit  to  friends  from  afar  I     These  were 
Donall  Cavanagh  of  Spain,  Owny,  the  son  of  Rory  0*More,  the  youog;  tbe 
0*Conors  of  Faly,  the  clan  O'Byrne  of  Ranelagh,  and  many  other  gentle- 
men not  enumerated.  These  people  made  fierce  and  desperate  assaults,  sod 
furious,  irresistible  onsets  on  him,  in  intricate  ways  and  narrow  passes,  io 
which  both  parties  came  in  collision  with  each  other,  so  that  great  numbers 
of  the  Earl's  people  were  cut  off  by  them.'* 

*  I'  His  army,'*  says  the  Government  historian,  «  was  as  great  and  as  well 
furnished  as  his  heart  could  desire  for  that  service,  being  at  first  1,300 
horse,  and  16,000  foot,  which  were  afterwards  increased  to  twenty  thousand 
men  complete."  Many  of  the  Irish,  we  are  told  by  the  same  writer,  ^d 
sworn  at  a  public  cross  to  be  steadfast  to  their  colors.  According  to  the  most 
exaggerated  return,  the  total  number  of  the  natives  at  this  period  in  arms  for 
their  independence  was  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen. 
Although  these  men  were  but  miserably  provided,  and  had  to  contend  with 
soldiers  well  disciplined  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  English  ex- 
penses of  this  year's  campaign,  according  to  Government  documents,  were 
within  a  fraction  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  This  sum  was 
but  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  less  than  the  total  annual  revenue  of  Eng* 
land  at  the  time. 
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After  conmderable  diffictilties  and  lofises,  the  Earl  and  his  army 
reached  Monster;  not,  however,  before  the  gallant  President,  Sir 
Thomas  Korris,*  had  been  slun  in  single  combat  bj  Thomas  Borke. 
Haying  taken  the  castle  of  Gahir,  Essex,  accompanied  bj  the  Earls 
of  Ormonde  and  of  Thomond,  proceeded  into  Monster,  to  invade  the 
Geraldines: — 

**  On  the  first  Dight  after  thej  had  left  Limerick,  in  the  month  of  June, 
they  encamped  upoD  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Adare ;  and  as  they  advanced 
westwards  on  the  next  day,  Saturday,  through  the  bog  of  Robhar,  the 
Boldiert  and  warriors  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  the  Qeraldine  host 
shewed  them  their  faces.    Fierce  and  morose  was  the  salute  and  welcome 
which  they  gave  to  the  representative  of  their  Sovereign  on  his  first  visit 
to  them  and  to  his  army  ;  for  they  discharged  into  their  eyes  the  fire  and 
smoke  of  their  black  powder,  and  showers  of  balls  from  straigfatly-aimed 
guns ;  and  he  heard  the  uproar,  clamour,  and  exulting  shouts  of  their  cham- 
pions and  common  soldiers,  instead  of  the  submission,  honor  that  should 
have  been  shewn  to  him,  and  of  the  mild  and  courteous  words  that  should 
have  been  spoken  to  him.    Howbeit,  the  result  of  this  conflict  was,  that 
great  numbers  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  men  were  cut  ol^  and  that  he  was  not 
suffered  to  make  any  remarkable  progress  on  that  day ;  so  that  he  pitched 
his  camp  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Askeaton.    On  the  next  day,  Sun- 
day, he  and  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Thomond  resolved  to  send  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  lay  up  ammunition  in  Askeaton,  and  not  to  proceed  any  further 
westward  into  Munster  themselves  on  thu  occasion.     On  their  return  east- 

m 

wards  the  next  day,  Monday,  when  they  arrived  near  Ferriter*s  town,  they 
received  a  stout  and  resolute  conflict,  and  a  furious  and  formidable  battle, 
from  the  Geraldines ;  and  many  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  people  were  slain  on 
that  day,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  noble  knight  of  great  name  and  honor.  Sir 
Henry  Norris.  The  Earl  of  Essex  then  proceeded  to  Kilmallock ;  and,  hav- 
ing remained  three  nights  in  that  town,  he  directed  his  course  southwards, 
towards  Ceomi  Feabhrat,  f  apart  of  the  mountain  of  Caoin,  the  son  of  Dearg 
dualaeh,  with  the  intention  of  passing  into  Roche's  country ;  and,  instead 


*  Sir  John  Norris  also  died  from  wounds  received  in  these  Irish  wars. 
He  had  been  President  of  Munster,  and  appears  to  have  patronised  Edmund 
Spenser,  who  described  him  as — 

**  Host  noble  Lord,  the  honor  of  this  tige. 
And  Precedent  of  all  that  annes  enane ; 
Whoae  warlike  prowease  and  manly  ooiuige, 
Tempred  with  reason  and  adTlxement  sa^pe, 
Hath  fild  sad  Belgicke  with  Tictortoos  qwile; 
In  Frannce  and  Ireland  left  a  Cunons  (cage ; 
And  Utcly  shakt  the  Lniitanian  aoU." 

t  ^portion  of  the  mountain  of  SHabh  Reagh,  lying  to  the  left  of  the  road 
from  Kilmallock  to  Cork. 
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of  prooaedii^  to  Cork,  at  it  «w  thov^  lie  wooU  bave 
his  coorta  acrots  the  ford  at  the  monaatery  of  Fermoj,  aod  firoai 
marched  with  his  forces  to  Conna  of  the  Pl^  of  lU  (Moygeely), 
of  St. JlfocAadla.  During  all  this  tiase  the  Geraldinei  conttoued  to  fblltm,  pizr- 
aaa»  and  preas  upon  dieaiiy  to  shoot  at,  wound,  and  slavghler  then.  IV^^tbe 
Earl  had  snived  in  tiie  Desins,  the  Genldines  ratumed  in  eanaltaliaB  asd 
high  spirits  to  their  territories  and  houses.  On  the  arriral  of  the  aaae  Ead 
in  Dungarvan,  the  Eari  of  Thomond  parted  from  him  there,  and  proceeded 
alongthe  seaside  to  Tougfaall,  and  from  thence  to  Cork,  and  aftei  asids  v> 
LioMrick.  The  Eari  of  Eases  proceeded  from  Dungarran  to  Waiterfeid, 
theaoe  into  the  coontry  of  the  Butlers,  and  into  Leinater.  They  Basrcfaed 
not  by  a  prosperous  progresa  by  the  roads  along  which  tfaey  paaw^  k^m 
If  aterford  to  Dublin,  lor  the  Gaels  of  Leinster  were  ibllowing  and  puna- 
ing,  surrounding  and  enrironing  tiiem,  so  that  they  slew  and  alaiig^iiieRd 
great  numbers  of  them  in  erery  road  and  way  by  which  thej  pa^aed.  The 
Gaels  of  Erin  were  wont  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  tfatf 
he  had  not  gone  on  this  expedition  from  Dublin  to  Hy  CmatM  Gmtrm^*  a 
he  returned  back  after  the  first  conffict  tiiat  was  maintained  againat  fan, 
without  haying  recetred  submiadon  or  respect  from  the  Genldines,  as^ 
without  having  achiered  in  his  progress  any  exploit  worth  boasting  o(  a- 
cepting  only  the  taking  of  Cahir." 

Sir  Gonjere  Clifford,  Governor  of  Goimadit,  %  yeteran  8oi£av 
was  now  despatched  agunst  the  northern  dans,  and  haTing  marched 
with  a  large  force  frx>m  Athlone,  took  np  his  portion  at  Boyle^  whoe 
he  was  joined  bj  the  garrison  of  that  town.  The  troope  of  O'Don- 
nell  bdng  dispersed  throogh  the  ooimtryy  and  engaged  in  rednciii^ 
his  Irish  enemies,  "  the  chief  of  his  armj  and  his  adTisere  re- 
marked to  him  that  thej  had  not  battle  en^nes  fit  to  oppose  the 
English,  and  that  thej  should  not  risk  an  engagement  becanae  they 
had  not  their  forces  together.  But  O'Donnell  made  little  or  no  aoooont 
of  the  words  of  those  gentlemen,  and  said  that  it  was  not  by  numbflia 
of  men  that  a  battle  is  gained,  but  that  whoever  tmsts  in  the  power 
of  the  Lord,  and  is  on  the  side  of  jastioe»  is  always  triomphanty  and 
gains  the  victory  over  his  enemies." 

<'  When  the  Goremor  was  at  the  abbey  of  Boyle,  he  was  daOy  in  the 
hsbit  of  menacing  and  threatening,  renting  and  reproaching,  the  northerns^ 
and  boasting  that  he  would  pass  northwards  across  the  mountain  in  deqrite  of 

*  The  present  Baronies  of  Connilo,  in  the  County  of  Limerick 
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Umbd  ;  and  od  Uut  day  (the  Idth  of  Augoct)  he  midertook  to  perform 
what  be  had  promiied.    When  O'DonneU  received  inteiligenee  of  thk,  he 
ordered  hii  forces  to  be  assembled  together*  to  be  renewed  and  mar- 
flbfldled;  and  after  they  had  been  reviewed,  he  then  divided  them  into 
two  parts.     In  one  division  he  placed  his  swift  and  energetic  youths* 
and  bis  nimble  and  athletic  men,  and  his  shooting  parties,  with  their 
high-sounding,  straight-shooting  guns,  with  their  strong,  smooth-surfaced 
bows,  and    with  their   bloody,    venomous  javelins,    and   other   missile 
weapons.    Over  these  soldiers  be  appointed  a  fight-directing  leader,  and  a 
battle-sustaining  champion,  with  conunand  to  press,  urge,  and  close  them  to 
the  battle,  and  to  hew  down  and  wound  after  them,  when  they  should  have 
their  nussile  weapons  ready.    In  the  second  division  he  placed  his  nobles, 
cbieis,  and  veteran  soldiers,  with  strong,  keen^edged  swords,  with  polished, 
thin-edged  battle-axes,  and  with  large-headed  lances,  to  maintain  the  fight 
and  battle.    He  then  converted  his  cavalry  into  pedestrians  among  his  in- 
fantry, in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  way  that  lay  before  them. 
When  O'Donnell  had  thus  arranged  his  people,  he  commanded  his  shooting 
party  to  advance  before  the  other  division,  to  meet  and  engage  the  foreign 
army  before  they  should  pass  the  difficult  part  of  the  mountain,  and  he  told 
them  that  he  himself  and  the  other  division  would  come  in  contact  with 
them  at  a  place  where  he  was  sure  of  vanquishing  them,  for  he  knew  that 
they  could  be  more  easily  defeated  in  the  end,  should  they  be  first  wounded 
by  his  first  division.     O'Donnell  had  kept  watchmen  every  successive  day 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  that  the  army  of  the  foreigners  might  not 
cross  it  unnoticed.  On  this  day,  the  party  of  them  who  were  there  began  to 
reconnoitre  the  monastery,  and  the  troops  that  were  in  it.  While  they  were 
thus  reconnoitrikig,  they  perceived  the  army  taking  their  weapons,  raising 
their  standards,  and  sounding  their  trumpet  and  other  martial  instruments. 
They  sent  the  news  speedily  to  O'Donnell.  When  he  heard  it,  he  comman- 
ded the  troops  whom  be  had  appointed  to  take  the  van  in  the  pass  to  march 
rapidly,  to  engage  the  English  before  they  could  pass  -the  rugged  parts  of 
the  flat  mountain.    They  marched  as  they  were  commanded,  each  with  the 
magnanimity  and  high  spirit  of  a  hero ;  and  they  quickly  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  before  the  English.     O'Donnell  set  out  after  them, 
steadily  and  with  a  slow  pace,  with  the  steady  troops  and  faithful  heroes 
whom  he  had  selected  to  accompany  him ;  and  they  marched  until  they  ar- 
rived at  the  place  by  which  they  were  certain  the  English  would  pass ;  and 
there  they  awaited  their  coming  up.    As  for  the  advanced  division,  which 
wss  commanded  to  take  the  van,  they  proceeded  on  their  way  towards  the 
battslions  of  the  foreigners  until  they  met  them  breast  to  breast.     As  they 
approached  each  other  the  Gaels  discharged  at  the  enemy  teirihle  showers 
of  beautiful  ash-handled  javelins,  and  swarms  of  sharp  arrows,  from  long  and 
strong  elastic  bows,  and  volleys  of  red  flashing  flames,  and  of  hot  leaden  balls, 
from  perfectly  straight  and  straight-shooting  guns.    These  volleys  were  re- 
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ipooded  to  by  the  soldiers  of  England,  so  that  their  rqKirts,  retpomes,  sad 
thundering  noise  were  heard  throughout  the  woods,  the  fbresta,  the  caades, 
and  the  stone  buildings  of  the  neighbouring  territories.    It  was  a  great 
wonder  that  the  timid  and  the  serrants  did  not  run  panic-stricken  and  mad 
by  Usteoing  to  the  blasts  of  the  martial  music,  the  loud  report  of  the  mighty 
firing,  and  the  responses  of  the  echoes.      Champions  were  wounded  and 
heroes  were  hacked  between  them  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.     Their 
battle-leaders  and  captains  commanded  O'Donnell's  pe6ple  not  to  tikmsad 
fronting  the  foreigners,  but  to  surround  and  encircle  them  round  about. 
Upon  which  they  closed  around  them  on  every  side,  as  they  were  comman- 
ded, and  they  proceeded  to  fire  on  them  vehemently,  rapidly,  and  uDspn- 
ingly,  so  that  they  drove  the  wings  of  their  army  into  their  centre  by  the 
pressure  and  vehemence  of  the  conflict.  Howbeit,  the  English  at  last  tamed 
their  backs  to  the  mighty  men  of  the  north,  and  the  few  routed  the  many  I 
The  English  were  furiously  driven  back  to  the  fortified  place  from  which 
they  had  set  out ;  and  such  was  the  precipitateness  of  their  flight,  after  they 
had  once  turned  their  backs  to  their  enemies,  that  no  one  of  them  looked 
behind  for  relative  or  friend,  and  that  they  did  not  know  whether  any  of  those 
left  behind  were  llring  or  dead.     Not  one  of  the  fugitives  could  hare 
escaped,  were  it  not  that  their  pursuers  and  slayers  were  so  few  in  number, 
for  they  were  not  able  to  cut  down  those  in  their  power,  so  numerous  and 
vast  was  the  number  of  them  who  were  flying  before  them.    They  did  not, 
however,  desist  from  pursuing  them  until  the  English  got  inside  the  walk 
of  the  monastery  from  which  they  had  preriously  set  out.    O'Buarc  was  at 
this  time  in  a  separate  camp  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Curlieu  Mountains.*  He 
had  promised  0*DonneU  that  he  would  be  ready  to  attack  the  English  like  the 
rest,  whenever  it  would  be  necessary ;  and  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets  and  tabors,  and  the  loud  and  earth  >shaking  reports  of  the  mighty 
firing,  he  rose  up  from  his  camp  with  his  heroes,  who  put  on  their  arms ; 
and  they  made  no  delay,  till  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  O'Donndl's 
people  were  engaged  in  the  conflict.  They  proceeded,  like  the  others,  to  cut 
down  champions  with  their  swords,  and  fire  on  them  with  their  guns,  arrows, 
and  javelins,  until  the  soldiers  left  behind  many  heads  and  weapons.     The 
Governor,  Sir  Conyers  Cliflbrd,  was  slain,  together  with  a  countless  num- 
ber of  English  and  Gaels  about  him.     He  was  left  feebly  stretched  on  the 
mountain,  mortally  wounded  in  the  commencement  of  the  conflict.      It 
was  not  known  to  the  soldiers  who  first  wounded  him  (nothing  was  known 
about  his  death,  except  only  that  it  was  a  ball  that  passed  through  him),  and 
the  soldiers  did  not  recognise  him,  until  O'Buarc  at  last  came  up  to  the 
place  where  he  was,  and  recognised  that  it  was  the  Governor  that  was  there. 
He  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  which  being  done,  his  body  was  lef%  a  mu- 


*  A  corruption  of  the  Irish  Corf'sMiabh-na  Seaghsa,  literally,  the  Mountain 
of  the  Well  of  Science. 
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tilated  trunk.  The  death  of  the  person  here  slain  was  much  lamented.  It 
wcM  grrioTOUs  that  he  came  to  this  tragic  end.  The  Gaels  of  the  province  of 
Move"*  were  not  pleased  at  his  death ;  for  be  had  been  a  bestower  of  jewels 
and  riches  upon  them;  and  he  had  never  told  them  a  falsehood.  The  Governor 
|>as8ed  not  in  one  direction  from  this  battle ;  for  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
be  interred  in  the  Island  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  Loch  Ke,  in  the  barony 
of  Moylurg,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  and  his  head  was  carried  to  Cul 
Maoile,  in  the  Barony  of  Tirerril,  in  the  County  of  Sligo." 

About  a  month  after  this  event,  the  Earl  of  Essex  returned  to 
England,  and  was  given  into  the  cnstodj  of  the  Lord  Keeper.     The 
livelj  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  served  in  these  Irish  wars,  tells  ns, 
that  when  he  came  into  the  Queen's  presence,  *<  she  chafed  much, 
walked  fostly  to  and  fro,  looked  with  discomposore  in  her  visage, 
and,  I  remember,  catched  at  mj  girdle  when  I  kneeled  to  her,  and 
swore,  'Bj  God's  Son,  I  am  no  QaeenI  that  man  is  above  me  I 
Who  gave  him  command  to  come  here  so  soon?     I  did  send  him  on 
other  bnsiness.'  She  bid  me  go  home.  I  did  not  stay  to  be  bidden  twice. 
If  all  the  Irish  Rebels  had  been  at  mj  heels,  I  should  not  have  made 
better  speed."     "  In  this  year,"  say  the  native  writers,  "  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  was  a  still  pool,  a  gentle  spring,  and  a  reposing  wave, 
without  the  fear  of  battle  or  incursion,  injury  or  attack,  from  any 
other  part  of  Erin;  while  every  other  territory  was  in  awe  of  the 
men  of  Ulster."     O'Neill,  in  the  year  1600,  made  a  hosting  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  '*  to  confirm  his  fiiendship  with  his  allies  in  the 
war,  and  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his  enemies."    Despite  the 
Earls  of  Ormonde  and  Eildare,  and  Lord  Bany,  he  continued  his  royal 
progress,  and  '*did  not  injure  or  waste  any  in  these  territories 
through  which  he  passed,  excepting  those  whom  he  found  always 
opposed  to  him  in  inveterate  enmity." 

It  was  during  this  expedition  that  the  confederacy  of  the 
Northern  Chieftains  received  the  first  blow,  by  the  death  of  Hugh 
Maguire,  the  valiant  Prince  of  Fermanagh:.— 

'*  O'Neill  proceeded  southward,  across  the  river  Lee,  and  pitched  his 
csmp  between  the  rivers  Lee  and  Bandon,  on  the  confines  of  Muskerry 
sod  Carbery.  To  this  camp  all  the  Biac  Carthys,  both  southern  and 
northern,  came  into  the  house  of  O'Neill  in  this  camp.     Thither  re- 

*  Connacht.     See  page  597. 
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pairad  two  who  were  al  itrife  with  cMh  other  coaeeniiiig  the  Lonl- 
•hip  of  DeraKMid,  naoraljr,  the  ton  of  Mm  Carthy  Retij^  nd  MaeCirtfa; 
Mir.     Thither  repebed  the  ■oiis  of  the  CUefli  of  AQo.    ThHber  re^ 
paired  the  O'Dooohoea,  O'Donovana,  and  O'Mabouy,  and  the  greater 
Dumber  of  the  EogHah  and  Gaeb  of  the  two  proWocee  of  Monster,  except 
thote  in  the  great  towna,  to  sttbmit  and  pay  their  homage  to  O'KeiU;  and 
auch  of  them  as  were  not  able  to  come  to  him  sent  liiin  tokens  of  submis. 
uon  and  presents,  except  Barry,  before  mentoned,  aocf  tlie  Lord  of  Mus- 
Iserry,  and  O'SuIliran  of  Beare.    O'Nmll  obtained  eighteen  hostages  of  tlie 
Chieftains  of  Munster  at*  that  camp;  and  he  remained  twenty  days  exaouD- 
ing  the  disputes  and  covenants  of  the  men  of  Munster,  and  recondlbg  diem 
to  each  other  in  their  contentions.    Hugh  Magnire  was  along  with  O'BTeiO 
at  this  time.    One  day  in  the  month  of  Ibreh  of  this  year,  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  festiTsl  of  Saint  Patridc,  he  sent  out  a  troop  of  candry,  and  aaotfaer 
of  infantry,  to  scour  tlie  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp;  and  be 
did  not  halt  till  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Kinsale,  and  from  thence  he  west 
to  Rincorran,  the  castle  of  Barry  Sg,  in  Kinelea.      He  afterwards  re- 
turned bade  with  preys  and  spoils,  with  a  great  deal  of  accoafrements  sod 
ileah  meat.  As  Magoira*8  people  were  fatigued  at  the  end  of  the  day,  sfter 
a  long  journey,  on  account  of  the  vastness  of  their  planders  and  spoih,  they 
halted  and  encamped  at  the  nearest  convenient  place,  to  protect  their  preys 
and  spoils ;  but  Maguire  set  out,  resolved  to  make  no  stay  or  delay  until 
he  should  arrive  at  O'Neill's  camp.     When  Maguire  had  left  the  camp  io 
the  morning  of  that  day,  a  message  was  sent  to  Gorlc,  to  Sir  Warham  Sf. 
Leger,  Deputy  of  the  Governor  of  tlie  two  provincea  of  Munater,  acqoaiDt- 
ing  him  that  Blaguire  had  gone  forth  frcm  the  camp  with  a  aaaall  ferc^  » 
indeed  he  had,  and  mentioning  the  direction  in  which  he  had  passed.     Sir 
Warham  did  not  neglect  this  thing,  but  immediately  assembled  a  body  of 
vigorous,  well-armed,  mail-clad  horsemen,  and  marched  with  them  from 
Cork  to  a  nanrow  defile,  by  which  he  was  sore  Magnire  would  pass  oo  fais 
return  back.     He  had  not  been  long  in  this  ambaah  when  he  saw  Magimv 
coming  on  with  a  small  party  of  cavalry ;  and  after  perceiving  each  other, 
the  person  who  had  arrived  thither  did  not  retreat  back,  or  exhibit  a  desire 
to  shun,  or  an  inclination  to  fly;  but,  reusing  up  his  courage,  as  was  bis  wont, 
he  advanced  forwards  to  kill  his  enemies,  as  he  did  on  this  occasion,  for  he 
and  Sir  Warham  attacked  each  other  fiereely  and  angrily,  boldly  and  retO' 
lutely,  and  mutually  wounded  each  other  severely.  But,  however,  &r  War- 
ham was  immediately  slain  by  Maguire,  and  five  of  the  horsemen  who  were 
along  with  Sir  Warham  were  also  slain  by  Maguire ;  but  he  was  himself  V) 
deeply  and  severely  wounded  in  that  conflict,  that  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
tend with  an  overwhelming  force  on  that  occasion,  so  that  he  passed  through 
them  without  waiting  for  further  contest ;  but  he  had  not  passed  &r  from 
the  scene  of  battle  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  langoor  of  death,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  alight  from  his  horse,  and  expired  inmiediately  after.  The 
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deatb  of  Maguire  earned  a  giddiiMM  of  spirits,  and  depreaaioii  of  mind  in 
O'Neill  and  the  Chieft  of  the  Gaeb  in  general ;  and  this  waa  no  wonder, 
for  he  was  the  bulwark  of  valour  and  prowess,  the  shield  of  protection  and 
shelter,  the  tower  of  support  and  defence,  and  the  pillar  of  the  hospitality 
and  achievements  of  the  men  of  Oriel,  and  of  almost  all  the  Gaels  of  his 
time." 

New  commanders  were  now  despatched  from  England:   Charles 
Blonnty  Lord  Deputy;  Sir  George  Oarew,  President  of  Munster;  and 
Sir  Henry  Docwra*  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops 
destined  for  service  in  the  north.     Although  lavishly  supplied  with 
men»  money,  and  munition,  these  cautious  leaders  determined,  instead 
of  yentuiing,  like  their  predecessors,  into  '*  the  gap  of  danger,**  to  re- 
duce the  confederate  dans  by  tortuous  chicane  and  stratagem.  Shortly 
after  their  arrival,  we  find  a  Queen's  O'Reilly,  a  Queen's  O'Donnell,  a 
Queen's  Maguire,  a  Queen's  O'Neill,  and  a  Queen's  Earl  of  Desmond, 
set  up  in  opposition  to  the  hostile  Chieftains.     By  the  intrigues  of 
Sir  George  Carew,  dissenrions  wero  sown  among  the  national  party 
in  Munster.     With  the  aid  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Peers  of  the 
south,  and  by  alternate  bribery,  delusive  promises,  and  treachery, 
the  confederacy  there  was  broken  iq>,  and  the  whc^e  province  devas- 
tated*    CouttderaUe  progress  had  also  been  made  in  promoting  dis- 
union in  Ulster,  when  news  reached  the  Northern  Chiefs  that  cer 
tain  Spanish  ships  of  war,  having  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Kin- 
sale,  had  taken  posseadon  of  that  town,  and  were  bdeagured  there  by 
the  Queen's  troops,  two-thixds  of  whom  were  Irish  in  the  pay  of 
England.     O'DonneU,  having  dismanUed  his  stately  castle  at  Done- 
gal, *  that  it  might  not  become  a  stronghold  for  the  enemy,  collected 

• 

*  For  an  account  of  Sir  Henry  Docwra.  and  hia  aovicea  in  Ulster,  see 
Irish  Qdabteblt  Rbvixw,  Na  IL,  page  209. 

t  An  elegant  Irish  poem  waa  written  on  this  event  by  Maobmnre  Mac  an 
Bhmrd^  or  Ward,  one  of  the  harda  of  O'Donnelt  Its  first  line  in  the 
original  is : — 

*<  a  tftm  cfp  acd  oc  aenop  1  *' 

And  the  bard  tells  us  that  the  castle  of  Donenl  was  destroyed  by  Red 

Hugh,  lest  it  might  truly  become  a  Dm  na  GoS,  or  fort  of  the  strangers. 

The  following  stanzas  are  from  Claience  Mangaa's  faithful  version  of  this 

poem:— . 

**  O,  moamfhl,  Op  finaktn  pflfl» 

What  iliiioiitlMi  dost  timi  dreel 

How  tKBlihad  li  ttw  beM|3r  thai  was  ttttaa  crafrbllc^ 

Hioo  manaion  of  diasta  BMMft 
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Ills  fortes,  and  with  O'Neill  maiciidd  for  Mnnater.  AJt^ban^  ik 
English  considered  the  roads  impassable  from  the  sevmty  of  tk 
winter,  the  Chiefs,  bj  almost  sup^hnman  exertions,  axriyed  mt  Eb- 
sale  in  a  space  of  time  which  appeared  incredible  to  their  oppoee^s. 


"  Demoliahed  lie  thy  towen  and  halb; 

A  dNTk,  midgfatlj,  earttien  moond 

Ddkoes  the  pore  whiteness  of  thy  ddniAgwalll^ 

And  iolitoda  doth  gird  thee  raond. 

**  Where  now,  0  rlTal  of  tiiie  gold 

Kmenia,  be  fhy  wine-cops  ain 

Ales!  for  tfaeee  thoo  now  heat  nothfaig  hot  the  ooid. 

Cold  itreem  that  from  theheavena  doth  IhDl 

"  Abore  thy  shattered  window  aOIa 

The  nrastc  fliat  to-day  bieaka  forth 

la  but  tiie  mnaie  of  the  wild  winda  fhm  titobllla^ 

The  wild  winds  of  the  atonny  North! 

**  What  epdl  oVreame  thee^  mighty  fint, 
What  fiatal  fit  of  alnmber  atrangei 
0  pahwe  of  tb»  wine!— O  many-gated  eoort! 
Thftt  then  ahooldat  undergo  this  duage? 

**  Thon  wert,  O  bright-walled,  bfiaming  one, 
Thoo  cradle  of  liiii^  deeda  and  bdd. 
The  Tare  of  AsaembUea  to  the  sons  of  Conn, 
Clan  Conndlli  OooneU-hall  of  oldl 

"  In  thee  were  UUter^  triboteB  stared. 

And  laTiahed  like  the  flowers  in  Kay ; 

And  Into  thee  were  Connachtis  thoosaod  tnaanrei  pound, 

I>eserted  though  thou  art  to-dayt 

**  How  often  flfom  thy  torret^  l^ic^ 

Thy  purple  turrets,  h^re  we  seen 

Long  lines  of  glittering  ahipa,  when  sommer  time  drew  nl^ 

With  masts  and  sails  of  snow-white  sheen! 

"  How  often  seen,  when  gazing  roond. 

From  thy  tall  towers,  the  hunting  trains^ 

The  blood-enlirening  chase,  the  horseman  and  the  hoimd. 

Thou  fiutnesB  of  a  hundred  jiaSaal 

"  How  often  to  thy  banquets  bright 
We>re  aeen  the  strong-armed  Oaela  repair, 
And  when  the  feast  was  oyer;  once  a^dln  unite 
For  battle,  in  thy  basa-oonit  mirl 

"  It  la  a  drear,  a  dismal  sight, 

This  of  thy  ruin  and  decay. 

Now  that  our  Kings,  and  bardi^  and  men  of  maik  and  might 

Are  namdees  exiles  Ikr  away! 

"  From  Hn^  O'Donnell,  thine  own  brare 
And  CftT-iSuned  aoyereign,  came  the  Uow! 
By  hhn,  thou  loneeome  castle  oier  tiie  Eaky^  wave^ 
By  him  was  wrought  thine  overcrow! 

**  But  he,  thus  fiited  to  destroy 

Tliy  shining  walla,  will  yet  restore 

And  raise  uee  up  anew  In  beaoty  ead  in  Joy, 

So  that  thou  shalt  not  socroir  mora. 

*'  By  God'b  help,  he  who  wrought  thy  fUl 
Will  reinstate  thee  yet  In  pride; 
Thy  yart^^ated  halla  shall  be  rsbnflded  all, 
Thy  lofty  courts,  thy  chambers  wide. 

"  Tee!  thou  ahalt  live  again,  and  see 
Thine  youth  renewed!    Thou  shalt  ontshlne 
Thy  former  self  by  iiir,  and  Hugh  shall  reign  in  tfae^, 
The  Tlr  C(nmeIllanlB  King  and  thine.** 
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From  tho  period  of  thoir  first  union,  victory  had  hitherto  nninter- 
raptodlj  attended  the  Irish  allies;  their  triumphant  coarse  was 
now  destined  to  receive  a  check,  from  the  incompetency  of  Don 
Juan  d'Agoila,  whose  conduct  had  before  tarnished  the  renown  of 
Sp^n.     O'Neill,  recollecting  that  the  famous  Duke  of  Parma  had 
obliged  King  Henri  of  Navarre  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Paris  and 
Ronen,  and  had  also,  despite  all  the  arts  of  his  enemy,  avoided  com- 
ing to  a  battle,  resolved  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  Queen's  army, 
and  thus  oblige  them  to  abandon  their  position  before  Kinsale.    In 
opposition  to  this  design,  the  arrogant  Spaniard  prevailed  on  the 
other  Ghie&  to  consent  to  make  a  descent  with  their  jaded  troops  on 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers.     Treachery  was  actively  at  work:  the 
whole  plan  was  revealed  to  the  crafly  Mountjoy,  and  the  attack  proved 
nnsnccessfnl.    The  coming  of  the  Spaniards  to  Kinsale  was  most  in- 
judicious.     The  Irish  Ghiefii,  in  their  communications  with  King 
Philip,*  had  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  penetrate 
into  Munster,  through  a  countiy  eveiy  where  beset  with  armed  ene- 
mies.    Scorning,  however,  to  leave  their  ally  in  the  power  of  their 
opponents,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  arrival  they  had  marched, 
in  the  depth  of  the  winter,  through  the  entire  length  of  the  bland, 
to  carry  aid  to  a  handful  of  Spanish  troops,  under  the  command  of 
a  general  of  whose  fidelity  there  is  every  reason  to  entertain  suspi- 
cions.    This  expedition  was  nearly  fatal  to  their  cause,  as  it  drew 
them  firom  defending  their  own  principalities,  and  by  dispelling  the 
prestige  of  victory  which  had  hitherto  attended  their  arms,  drove 
many  of  theur   adherents  into  the  ranks  of  the   enemy.      Tho 
great  strength  of  the  Queen's  Irish  army  lay  in  tho  number  of 
natives  who  served  under  her  banners.     After  the  battle  of  tho 
<*  Yellow  Ford,"  the  remnant  of  the  British  forces  had  been  saved 
by  the  courage  of  the  ^*  Queen's  O'Reilly,''  and  the  principal  ser- 
vice was  done  at  Kinsale  by  native  troops  in  the  Englbh  pay.     Still 

*  O'Neill,  in  his  letters  to  the  King  of  Spain,  praying  *<  aides  to  Fubsist 
thewarre,  according  to  the  promise  made  by  the  old  King,"  stated,  *'  that 
if  the)  aides  were  sent  to  Ulster,  then  would  he  require  but  four  or  five 
thousand  men :  if  the  King  did  purpose  to  send  an  army  into  Munster, 
then  he  should  send  strongly ;  because  neither  Tyrone  nor  O'DonncU  could 
come  to  helpe  bim.*'  Sir  John  Davies  tells  us,  that  O'Neill,  after  his  sub- 
mission, stated  that  '*  the  King  of  Spayne  had  made  plaine  demonstration 

2  z 
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^e  two  noiihem  clans  Meld  out  against  all,  in  defence  of  thar  laify 
and  ancient  institntions;  and  althoagh  the  Queen  poss^sed  an  sntj- 
which  in  numbers,  as  described  by  Spenser,  was  "  able  to  tre^  dc-^r 
all  that  stood  before  them  on  foot,  and  lay  on  the  ground  all  the^- 
necked  people  of  that  land,"  the  expenses  of  the  war  ooatiDned  t: 
drain  Elizabeth's  treasury.    Seeing  that  their  enemies  were  d^n- 
ceiying  arms  and  money  from  En^and,  the  Ghiefe,  after  the  a&ire 
Einsale,  resolred  that  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  should  rep^r  to  Spm 
to  seek  aid  from  King  Philip,  who  owed  Elizabeth  a  heavy  retnbt- 
tion  for  having  countenanced  the  Dutch,  whose  claims  to  IHsotr  d 
conscience  were  styled  rebellion  by  the  Spaniards,  in  tiiejso! 
sfont  as  the  de«re  of  the  Irish  to  protect  themselves  from  legaSz^ 
slaughter  and  oppresdon  had  been  pronounced  treason  bj  certak 
English  officials  and  their  pardzans: — 

**  Having  come  to  thu  resolution,  the  persons  he  sdected  to  acooQp^ 
him  on  thii  journey  were :  Redmond  Burke,  the  son  of  John  ;  Ca^m 
Hugh  Mostyn,  son  of  Robert ;  and  Flaithri,  the  son  of  Fitfail  O'lfnloosT, 


that  hee  held  but  a  contemptible  opinion  of  him;  for  (said  hee)  when  vea* 
pected  a  royall  aid  from  him,  and  great  store  of  crownes  to  supply  oar 
wants,  the  priests  and  frieres  that  came  unto  us  brought  us  hallowed  beaiks 
and  poor  counterfeit  jewelles,  as  if  we  had  been  pettie  Indian  Hnges,  tbt 
would  be  pleased  with  threepenny  knives  and  chaines  of  glasse,  and  the  fib 
beggerlie  presents.'*    The  late  learned  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  who  was 
deeply  versed  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  remarked,  relatiTe  Co  the  de- 
scent of  the  Spaniards  on  Kinsale,  that  "  the  expedition  was  altogether  tiie 
worst  planned,  and  worst  executed  ever  sent  by  a  blundering  goFemmesL 
Its  preparation  was  made  so  openly,  that  one  would  suppose  ohscintioa 
had  been  courted.  It  was  miserable  in  amount;  and  its  leader  was  wretchedhr 
incompetent.     Don  Juan  d'A^ila,  to  whom  Philip  bad  entrusted  a  8iiia6 
fleet  and  two  thousand  men,  with  the  most  inconceivable  folly  deteromied  to 
land  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  while  Tyrone,  to  whose  assistance  he  had  come, 
was  shut  up  in  the  extreme  north."  Dr.  Taylor  further  observes,  that "  the 
imperfect  subjugation  of  Ireland  cost  Elizabeth  more  than  three  milUoQs 
sterling,  and  an  incalculable  number  of  her  bravest  soldiers.     The  onfortv- 
nate  country  was  reduced  to  a  desert,  and  at  least  one-half  the  populadoa 
perished  by  famine  or  the  sword.     The  submission  purchased  at  tlds  tre- 
mendous  cost,  could  not  be  sincere  or  permanent;  and  the  system  to  wlikih 
Elizabeth  trusted  for  security  manifestly  increased  the  perils  of  her  govern- 
ment.    To  extirpate  the  ancient  nobility,  and  to  divide  their  estates  among 
the  minions  of  the  English  and  Irish  courts,  was  avowedly  the  object  of  se- 
veral successive  administrations ;  and  in  pursuit  of  that  object,  the  common 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity  were  flagrantly  outraged.    The  under- 
takers were,  in  general,  unprincipled  adventurers,  who  showed  no  gratitude 
to  the  Crown,  and  no  mercy  to  the  country ;  they  were  faithless  subjects  and 
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a  chosen  father  of  the  Francucan  order,  who  was  his  confessor ;  with  others 
of  his  own  futhfiil  people  besides  them.    When  thu  resolution  was  heard 
by  all  in  general,  it  was  pitiful  and  mournful  to  hear  the  loud  clapping  of 
hands,  the  intense  tearful  moaning,  and  the  loud- wailing  lamentation,  that 
prevailed  throughout  O'Donnell's  camp  at  that  time.     They  had  reason  for 
this,  if  they  knew  it  at  the  time,  for  never  afterwards  did  they  behold,  as 
ruler  over  them,  him  who  was  then  their  leader  and  earthly  prince  in  the 
Island  of  Erin.    On  the  sixth  day  of  the  month  of  January,  O'DonneU, 
-with  his  heroes,  took  shipping  at  Castleha?en ;  and,  the  breath  of  the  first 
wind  that  rose  wafting  them  over  the  boisterous  ocean,  they  landed,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  in  the  harbour  near  Corunna,  a  celebrated 
city  in  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia  in  Spain.    And  it  was  here  stood  the  tower 
of  Breogan^  usually  called  Bragansa,  which  had  been  erected  in  ancient 
times  by  Breogan,  the  son  of  Bratha^  and  from  which  the  sons  of  Milesius, 
of  Spain,  the  son  of  BiUf  son  of  Brtogati,  had  set  out  in  their  first  invasion 
of  Erin,  against  the  Banaana.     When  O'DonneU  landed  at  Corunna,  he 
walked  through  the  town,  and  went  to  view  Breogan's  tower.    He  was  re- 
joiced to  have  landed  at  that  place,  for  he  deemed  it  to  be  an  omen  of  good 
success  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  place  from  whence  his  ancestor  had  for* 


cruel  masters.     The  great  body  of  the  peasantry  hated  them  as  intruders, 
and  despised  them  as  upstarts ;  nor  was  their  conduct  such  as  to  diminish 
rather  feeling.     Situated  as  Ireland  was,   the  ancient  aristocracy  might 
easily  have  been  made  the  bond  of  union  between  the  people  and  the  Sove- 
reign.    Time  would  have  broken  up  overgrown  estates,  and  the  ordinary 
progress  of  events  ameliorated  the  feudal  system;  but  when  the  nobles  were 
sacrificed  to  fection,  all  the  links  of  society  were  broken,  and  government 
deprived  of  the  natural  means  of  introducing  improvements.   An  additional 
danger  resulted  from  the  numbers  of  the  Lrish  nobility  who,  when  driven 
into  exile,  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  obtained  employment  in  the  armies  of 
France  and  Spain.    They  never  resigned  the  hope  of  returning  to  their 
country,  and  recovering,  in  a  new  struggle,  the  estates  of  which  the^  had 
been  plundered.  The  commerce  and  trSh  of  the  country  were  annimlated 
by  these  protracted  contests.    The  finances  were  so  dilapidated,  that  they 
were  inaaequate  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government.    Elizabeth, 
in  her  distress,  proceeded  to  debase  the  coin — an  expedient  which  of  course 
only  multiplied  the  difficulties.    Religion  could  not  be  expected  to  possess 
much  influence  amid  the  incessant  din  of  arms.  It  was,  to  use  the  language 
of  an  old  divine,  *  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  in  nobody's  heart.'    Efforts 
were  made  by  many  partisans  of  the  government,  and  by  the  papal  emis- 
saries, to  ffive  the  stru^le  the  character  of  a  religious  war ;  but  they  sig- 
nally failed.    Many  of  jSlisabeth's  bravest  soldiers  were  bigotted  Catholics, 
and  yet  they  never  for  a  moment  swerved  from  their  allegiance.   Desmond, 
the  leader  in  the  second  great  war,  notoriously  ofiered  to  profess  the  reformed 
religion,  if  his  estates  could  be  secured ;  and  Hugh  0'!NeiU  was  so  openly 
regardless  of  disputed  doctrines,  that  his  profession  of  anxiety  to  defend  the 
true  faith  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  ridicule  by  all  parties.     '  Hang  thee,  * 
said  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  equal  humour  and  truth,  *  thou  talkest  of  a  free 
exercise  of  religion !    Thou  carest  as  much  for  religion  as  my  horse  I' " 
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merly  obtained  power  and  sway  over  Erin.*  After  having  rested  hims^  for 
a  short  time  at  Corunna,  he  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  King  was.  In 
the  proYince  of  Castile,  for  it  was  there  he  happened  to  be  at  this  time, 
after  making  a  Tisitation  of  his  kingdom,  in  the  city  which  is  caHed  Samonu 
And  as  soon  as  0*Donnell  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  he  knelt 
down  before  him ;  and  be  made  submission  and  obeisance  unto  him,  as  was 
due  to  his  dignity,  and  did  not  consent  to  rise  until  the  King  promised  to 
grant  him  his  three  requests.  The  first  of  these  was,  to  send  an  army  with 
him  to  Erin,  with  suitable  engines  and  necessary  arms,  whatever  time  th^ 
should  be  prepared.  The  second,  that,  should  the  King's  Majesty  obtain 
power  and  sway  over  Erin,  he  would  never  place  any  of  the  nobles  of  his 
blood  in  power  or  authority  over  him  or  his  successors.  The  third  request 
was,  not  to  lessen  or  diminish  on  himself  or  his  successors  for  ever  the  right 
of  his  ancestors,  in  any  place  where  his  ancestors  had  power  and  sway  be- 
fore that  time  in  Erin.  All  these  were  promised  to  him  to  be  complied 
with  by  the  King ;  and  he  received  respect  from  him ;  and  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  any  Gael  ever  received  in  latter  times  so  great  an  honor  firom  any 


*  The  legends  say,  that  the  valiant  Spaniard,  /(A,  son  of  Brtogan^  was  select- 
ed by  his  clan  to  explore  the  island  ot  Erin.     **  This  counsel  they  formed  at 
BreogatCs  tower,  in  Gallicia ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  they  sent  lih  to 
Erin ;  and  not  as  some  others  assert,  that  he  observed  it  like  a  cloud  on  a 
winter's  night  from  the  top  of  Breogans  tower ;  for  there  was  acquaintance 
and  intercourse  previous  to  this  between  Erin  and  Spain,  since  JEoehmdk, 
son  of  Earc^  the  last  king  of  the  Ftr  Bolyty  married  TaiUu,  daughter  of 
Maghmor,  King  of   Spain  ;    they  used    then    on  either  side  to  practise 
traffic  and  commerce,  and  an  exchange  of  their  wares  or  valuables,  one  with 
another ;  so  that  the  Spaniards  knew  Erin,  and  the  men  of  Erin  were  ac- 
quainted with  Spain,  before  Ith,  the  son  of  Breogan,  was  bom."   Ith  sailed 
to  Ireland  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  on  his  arrival  he  found  the 
three  Danaan  kings  at  contention,  concerning  the  wealth  of  their  fathers. 
**  Upon  hearing  tms,  1th  went  on  with  two-thirds  of  the  crew  that  came  with 
him  in  his  ship,  and  as  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  Canaod^ 
they  received  nim  courteously,  and  disclosed  unto  him  the  cause  of  their  con- 
test.    He  declared  to  them,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  through  stress  of 
weather  he  had  come  on  shore,  and  that  he  meant  not  to  delay,  but  to  sail 
back  to  his  own  country.     However,  as  they  thought  Ith  to  be  learned  and 
experienced,  they  chose  him  as  judge  in  the  dispute  between  them ;  and  his 
decision  was,  for  them  to  divide  the  wealth  into  three  equal  parts ;  then  he 
began  to  praise  Erin,  and  declared  that  it  was  wrong  for  them  to  be  in  con- 
tention with  each  other,  while  the  island  was  so  abundant  of  honey  and 
fruit ;  of  fish  and  of  milk ;  of  vegetables  and  corn;  while  its  air  was  temperate 
between  beat  and  cold  ;  and  he  still  added,  that  if  the  country  were  divided 
in  three  parts  between  them,  that  it  was  sufficient  for  the  msintenance  <^ 
them  all.     After  this,  Ith  takes  his  leave  of  them,  and  goes  with  his  hundred 
soldiers  towards  his  ship.      The  sons  of  Catmad,  however,  sharply  noticed 
the  greatness  of  the  praise  passed  by  Ith  upon  Erin ;  and  they  ima^ned,  that 
if  he  could  reach  his  own  country,  he  would  bring  numerous  forces  to  take 
possession  of  the  isle.     They  therefore  determined  to  despatch  Mac  CoUl, 
with  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  they  over« 
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Other  King.  When  O'Donnell  had  thus  finished  his  business  viiih  the  King, 
he  was  desired  by  the  King  to  return  back  to  Corunna,  and  remain  there 
until  every  thing  should  be  in  readiness  for  his  return  to  Erin.  This  he 
did  ;  and  he  remained  there  until  the  month  of  August  following.  It  was 
anguish  of  heart  and  sickness  of  mind  to  O'Donnell  that  the  Gaels  should 
remain  so  long  without  being  aided  or  relieved  by  him ;  and,  deeming  it 
too  long  that  the  army  which  had  been  promised  had  been  without  coming 
together  to  one  place,  he  proposed  to  go  again  before  the  King,  to  know 
what  it  was  that  caused  the  retarding  or  delay  in  the  raising  of  the  army 
which  he  had  promised  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  town  which  is  called  Si- 
mancas,  two  leagues  from  Valladolid,  the  King's  court,  God  permitted, 
and  the  misfortune,  ilUfate,  wretchedness,  and  curse  attending  the  Island 
of  Eremhon,*  and  the  Gaels  of  fair  Banba  in  general,  would  have  it,  that 
O'Donnell  should  take  the  disease  of  his  death  and  the  sickness  of  his  dis- 
solution ;  and,  after  lying  seventeen  days  on  the  bed,  he  died,  on  the  tenth 
of  September,  in  the  house  which  the  King  of  Spain  himself  had  at  that 
town  (Simancas),  after  lamenting  his  crimes  and  transgressions,  after  a 
rigid  penance  for  his  sins  and  iniquities,  after  making  his  confession  with- 
out reserve  to  his  confessors,  and  receiving  the  body  and  blood'of  Christ, 
and  after  being  duly  anointed  by  the  hands  of  his  own  confessors  and  eccle- 
siastical attendants :  Father  Ftaithri  0*Mulconry,t  (then  confessor  and  spiri- 


took  him.  Ith  himself  took  the  rear  of  his  people,  and  brought  them  to  the 
north  Plain  of  Ith,  where  a  general  engagement  took  place  between  them 
and  Mac  CoiU,  in  which  Ith  was  wounded,  and  his  people  bore  him  to  his 
ship,  so  that  he  died  at  sea  with  them,  and  was  buried  in  Spain ;  after  hia 
corse  was  exhibited  to  the  sons  of  Milesius,  to  incite  them;,to  come  to  Erin 
to  take  vengeance  for  him  of  the  sons  of  Carmad.**  The  coming  of  the 
Gaels  or  Milesians  has  been  narrated  at  page  595  ;  and  some  account  of  the 
lifuans,  or  families  who  descended  from  Ith  and  his  relatives,  will  be  found 
in  our  notice  of  the  Celtic  Society  of  Ireland,  in  Ibish  Quabteblt  Re- 
view, No  II.,  page  197.  The  rock  on  which  Breogans  tower  stood,  in 
Gallicia,  is  now  occupied  by  a  light-house,  parts  of  the  interior  of  which  are 
very  ancient. 

*  Ireland  was  so  called  by  the  bards,  from  Eremhon,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Milesius,  noticed  at  page  596.  Banba  was  another  ancient  name  for  Ire- 
land, as  before  mentioned. 

f  This  was  Florence  Conry  who  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most 
learned  divines  of  his  time.     At  his  solicitation,  Philip  III.  established  the 
College  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  in  Louvain,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid,  in  1617,  by  Albert  and  Isabella.     In  this  colleg[emany  of  the  most  pro- 
found Irish  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  sojourned.     Among  tnem 
were  John  Colgan,  editor  of  the  "  Trias  Thaumaturga,*'  and  of  the  "  Acta 
Sanctorum  Hibemia;  ;'*  Huffh  Ward,  author  of  the  "Acta  Sancti  Rumoldi  ;*' 
Patrick  Fleming,  editor  of  the  <*  Collectanea  Sacra ;"  and  Michael  0*Clery, 
as  mentioned  at  page  592.     Conrv*s  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Louvain. 
Among  his  various  works,  he  pubushed,  in  1626,  one  entitled  Soathan  an 
Chrabnuidh,  or,  the  '*  Mirror  of  Repentance,*'  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen. 
Several  distinguished  natives  of  Ireland  lie  buried  in  the  College  of  St. 
Antony  of   Padua;   among  them   may  be  mentioned,   Dominic  Lynch, 
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tual  adviaer  to  O'Donnell,  and  afterwards  ArchbiBhop  of  Taam  on  thai 
account),  and  Father  Maurice  UUaek  (Donlevy),  the  ton  of  Donogli,  a 
poor  friar  of  the  order  of  St  Franda,  from  the  convent  of  the  mooasteiy 
of  the  town  of  Donegal,  which  waa  one  of  O'Donnell's  fbitreaaea.  Ha 
bodjr  was  conveyed  to  the  King's  palace  at  ValladoUd,  in  a  four-wheeled 
heane,  surrounded  by  countless  numbers  of  the  King's  state  ofliceri, 
council,  and  guards,  with  luminous  torches  and  bright  flambeaux  of  bean 
tiful  wax-light  burning  on  each  side  of  him.  He  was  afterwards  iuierrad 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  Chapter,  preciBely,  with  veoeration 
and  honor,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  any  of  the  Gaeb  had  been 
ever  interred  in  before.  Masses,  and  many  hjrmns,  chaunts,  and  melodioas 
canticles,  were  celebrated  for  the  welfure  of  his  soul ;  and  his  requiem  was 
sung  with  becoming  solemnity. 

Alas  1  the  early  eclipse  of  him  who  died  here  was  mournful  to  many ;  for 
he  was  the  head  of  the  conference  and  counsel,  of  advice  and  consultation,  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  Gaels,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war.  He  ww  a  mighty 
and  bounteous  lord,  with  the  authority  of  a  prince  to  enforce  the  law ;  a 
lion  in  strength  and  force,  with  determination  and  force  of  character  in 
deed  and  word,  so  that  he  durst  not  at  all  be  disobeyed,  for  whatever  he 
ordered  to  be  done  should  be  immediately  executed,  accordingly  as  he  di- 
rected by  his  words ;  a  dove  in  meekness  and  gentleness  towards  the  religioas 
orders,  the  clergy,  and  the  literati,  and  towards  every  one  who  had  not  in- 
curred his  displeasure,  and  who  submitted  to  bis  authority ;  a  man  who  had 
impressed  the  dread  and  terror  of  himself  upon  all  persons,  far  and  near,  and 
whom  no  man  could  terrify ;  a  lord,  the  expeller  of  rebels,  the  destroyer  of 
robbers,  the  exalter  of  the  sons  of  life,  the  executioner  of  the  sons  of 
death ;  a  man  who  never  suffered  any  injury  or  injustice,  contempt  or  in- 
sult, offered  him,  to  remain  unrevenged  or  unatoned  for,  but  took  ven- 
geance without  delay  ;  a  determined,  fierce,  and  bold  invader  of  districts ; 
a  warlike,  predatory,  and  pugnacious  plunderer  of  distant  territories ;  the 
vehement,  vigorous,  stern,  and  irresistible  destroyer  of  his  foreign  and 
Gaelic  opposers ;  one  who  never  in  his  life  neglected  to  do  whatever  was 
desirable  for  a  prince ;  a  sweet-sounding  trumpet ;  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  eloquence  and  address,  of  sense  and  counsel,  and  with  the  look  of  amia- 
bility in  his  countenance,  which  captivated  every  one  who  beheld  him ;  a 
promised  and  prophesied  one,  who  had  been  truly  predicted  by  prophets  a 
long  time  before  his  birth,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  patron,  Co&mi&  Gtfl^ 
the  son  of  FeUm,  who  said  of  him  : 

**  A  noblo,  pure,  esulted  msn  shsU  oome. 

Who  shsU  caoae  monmftLl  weeping  in  evoy  territory. 

He  will  be  the  pioiu  Ikuin^ 
Aod  will  be  ten  jean  King." 


Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  rej^ment  of  T^ally,  and  226is,  or  Rose  O'Docharty, 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Ims  Owen,  and  wife  of  the  fomous  General  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill. 
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**  Pitiable,  indeed,  was  the  state  of  the  Gaeh  of  Erin  after  the  death  of 
O'Donnell,  for  their  characteriatics  and  dispositiona  were  changed:  for 
they  exchanged  their  bravery  for  cowardice,  their  magnanimity  for  weak- 
neaa,  their  pride  for  servility ;  their  success,  valonr,  prowess,  heroism,  ex- 
ultation, and  military  glory,  vanished  after  his  death.  They  despaired  of 
relief,  so  that  the  most  of  them  were  obliged  to  seek  aid  and  refuge  from 
enemies  and  strangers,  while  others  were  scattered  and  dispersed,  not  only 
throughout  Erin,  but  throughout  foreign  countries,  as  poor,  indigent,  help- 
less paupers ;  and  others  were  offering  themselves  for  hire  as  soldiers*  to 
foreigners ;  so  that  countless  numbers  of  the  free-bom  nobles  of  Erin  were 


*  Many  of  these  exiles  served  with  high  distinction  on  the  Continent, 
and  we  trust  soon  to  have  their  adventures  laid  before  us  in  the  **  History 
of  the  Irish  in  Foreign  Serrices,'*  promised  by  the  learned  editor  of  our 
Archaeological  Society's  edition  of  the  "  Destruction  of  Cyprus,**  noticed 
in  a  former  paper.  In  allusion  to  the  fate  of  these  brave  soldiers,  we  find 
the  following  lines  in  a  late  writer : — 

"  But,  Heaveiu!  how  many  deep  aikr,  all  heedless  of  these  strains— 
Tired  wanderersl  who  sought  repose  through  Europe's  battle  plains — 
In  strong,  fierce,  headlong  fight  thej  fell — aa  ships  go  down  in  storroa — 
They  fell— and  human  whirlwinds  swept  across  their  shattered  formal 
Ko  slirond,  but  glory,  wrapt  them  round;  nor  prayY  nor  tear  had  they — 
Save  the  moaning  winds  and  the  weeping  clouds— poor  exiles  fiu*  away!" 

A  strong  feeling  of  hope  and  desire  of  vengeance  pervades  the  Irish 
political  songs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  nature  of  these  composi- 
tions, in  which  Ireland  generally  appears  as  a  beautiful  but  afflicted  female, 
has  been  well  described  by  a  learned  French  historian  : — 

**  Les  Irlandaia  aiment  &  faire  de  la  patrie  un  £tre  reel  qu'on  aime  et 
qui  nous  aime ;  ils  aiment  &  lui  parler  sans  prononcer  son  nom,  et  k  con- 
foodre  Tamour  qu'ils  lui  vouent,  cet  amour  aust^  et  perilleux,  avec  ce 
qu'il  y  a  de  plus  doux  et  de  plus  fortune  parmi  les  affections  du  coeur.  II 
semble  que,  sous  le  voile  de  ces  illusions  agrr^ables,  ils  veuillent  deguiser  i^ 
leur  ftme  la  realite  des  dangers  auxqueb  s'expose  le  patriote,  et  s'entretenir 
d'idees  gracieuses,  en  attendant  I'heure  du  combat ;  comme  ces  Spartiates 


t» 


qui  se  couronnaient  de  fleurs,  sur  le  point  de  perir  aux  Thermopyles.' 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  productions  is  that  known  as 
RSitin  dubh,  or  the  dark  little  Rose ;  JRSinn  beine  the  diminutive  form  of 
the  female  name  JRSis  or  Rose.  This  song  has  been  attributed  to  Red 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  and  the  following  stanzas  mm  one  of  its  many  versions, 
may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  compositions  of  this  class : — 

*'  0,  bitter  woe,  that  we  must  go,  across  the  seal 

0,  grief  of  griefrf  that  Lords  and  Chleft,  their  homes  must  flee— 

A  tyrant  band  o'emms  the  land — this  land  so  green — 

And,  though  we  grlere,  wc  still  must  leave,  our  Dark  R6Uin. 

•  •■«••• 

*'  0,  never  mourn  as  one  forlorn,  but  bide  your  hour; 

Your  IHends  ere  long,  combined  and  strong,  will  prove  their  power: 

From  distant  Spain  will  sail  a  train  to  change  the  scene 

That  makes  yon  sad,  for  one  more  glad,  my  Dark  li6Mn. 

M  Till  then,  adieu  I  my  fond  and  true!  adieu,  till  then! 
Though  now  you  grieve,  still,  still  believe  well  meet  again ; 
1*11  yet  return,  with  hopes  that  bum,  and  broad-sword  keen. 
Fear  not,  nor  think  you  e'er  can  sink,  my  Dark  R6Uinr 
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ftUin  in  distant  foreign  couptries,  and  were  buried  in  strange  plaees  wsA 
unhereditary  churches,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  this  one  nao  who 
departed  from  them.  In  a  word,  it  would  be  tedious  and  imposable  to 
enumerate  or  describe  the  great  eTils  which  sprang  and  took  penaoBA 

root  at  that  time  in  Erin  from  the  death  of  Red  Hugh  O'DoonelL* 

*«••••  •• 

'*  As  for  O'Neill  and  the  Gaels  who  remained  in  Erin  after  the  deleal  at 
Kinsale,  what  Red  Hugh  Donnell  had  instructed  and  comavmdfd  tbca  ta 
do,  before  his  departure  for  Spain,  was,  to  exert  their  braYorj  to  defeadfag 
their  patrimony  against  the  English  until  he  should  return  with  forces  to 
their  relief,  and  to  remain  in  the  camp  in  which  they  then  were^  because  thdr 
loss  was  small,  although  they  had  been  routed.     He  had  obeerred  to  thea, 
also,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for  them  to  return  safe  to  their  country,  U 
that  were  their  wish,  because  their  enemies  and  adversaries  would  pi 
and  attack  them ;  and  those  who  had  been  affectionate  and  kind  towards 
on  their  coming  to  Munster,  would  be  spiteful  and  malicioas  towards 
on  their  return  to  their  territories,  and  that  they  would  attack  and  plunder 
them,  and  scoff  at  and  mock  them.     The  Chiefs  of  the  Gaels  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  his  adrice,  and  did  not  attend  to  his  request,  because  he  himKtf 
was  not  among  them;  but  they  resolved  on  returning  to  their  territories. 
They  afterwards  set  out  in  separate  hosts,  without  ceding  the  leadership  to 
any  one  lord ;  but  each  lord  and  Chieftain  apart,  with  his  own  friends  and 
faithful  people  following  him.     Alas  I  how  different  were  the  spirit,  coorage, 
energy,  hauteur,  threatening,  and  defiance  of  the  Gaels,  on  their  return 
back  at  this  time,  from  those  they  had  when  they  first  set  out  on  this  expe- 
dition.    The  surmises  of  the  Prince  O'Donnell,  and  everything  whi<:h  be 
predicted,  were  verified ;  for,  not  only  did  their  constant  enemies  rise  op 
before  and  after  them  to  give  them  battle,  but  their  former  friends,  confede- 
rates, and  allies  rose  up,  and  were  attacking  and  shooting  them  on  every  nar- 
row road  through  which  they  passed.    It  was  not  easy  for  the  Chie&  and 
gentlemen,  for  the  soldiers  and  warriors,  to  protect  and  defend  their  people, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  way  that  lay  before  them,  the  number  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  severity  and  inclemency  of  the  boisterous  vrinter  sea- 
son, for  it  was  then  the  end  of  winter  precisely.     Howbeit,  they  reached 
their  territories  after  great  dangers,  without  any  remarkable  loss ;  and 
lord  of  a  territory  begran  to  defend  his  patrimony  as  well  as  he  was 
Roderic  O'Donnell,  the  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Manus,  was  he  to  whom  O'Don- 
nell had,  on  the  night  before  his  departure,  left  the  government  of  his  peo|de 
and  lands,  and  everything  which  was  hereditary  to  him,  until  he  should  return 
back  again ;  and  he  commanded  O'Neill  and  Roderic  to  be  friendly  to  each 
other,  as  themselves  both  had  been.  They  promised  him  this  thing.  The  tribe 
of  Conall  then  thronged  around  the  representative  of  their  Prince,  though 
most  of  them  deemed  the  separation  from  their  former  hero  and  leader  as 
the  separation  of  soul  from  body.     O'Donnell's  son,  Roderic,  proceeded  to 
lead  bis  people  with  resoluteness  and  constant  bravery  through  every  difiicult 
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and  intricate  passage*  and  through  every  danger  and  peril  which  they  had  to 
encounter  since  they  left  Kinsale  until  they  arrived,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  spring,  in  Lower  Connacht,  where  the  cows,  farmers,  property,  and  cat- 
tle of  the  tribe  of  Conall  were  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  in  Corran, 
in  Leyney,  and  in  Tireragh  of  the  Moy.  God  was  the  herdsman  and  shep- 
herd who  had  come  to  them  thither ;  for  although  0*Donnell,  at  his  depar- 
ture, had  left  his  people  much  of  the  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  territories, 
Roderic  did  not  suffer  them  to  be  forcibly  recovered  from  him  by  any  ter- 
ritory from  which  they  had  been  taken ;  for  he  distributed  and  stationed 
his  soldiers  and  warriors  upon  the  g^ps  of  danger  and  the  undefended 
passes  of  the  country,  so  that  none  would  attempt  to  come  through  them, 
to  plunder  or  persecute  any  of  his  people." 

Donall  O'Snlliyan,  Prince  of  Bantry,  had  delivered  hiB  castle  on  the 
island  of  Dtinboj  to  the  Spaniards,  in  1604 ;  and  finding,  that  after  the 
battle  of  Einsale,  they  had  stipulated  to  deliyer  it  to  his  enemies,  he  ex- 
pelled the  foreigners,  and  placed  an  Irish  garrison  of  abont  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  men  in  his  insulated  stronghold,  who,  for  three  weeks, 
maintained  the  castle  against  the  entire  land  and  sea  force  of  England. 
And  when  the  building  crumbled  before  the  perpetual  discharge  of 
the  English  ordnance,  the  intrepid  garrison  retreated  to  the  dun- 
geons, contesting  every  inch  of  ground,  and  death  alone  prevented 
them  from  burying  themselves  and  their  enemies  in  the  ruins,  by 
the  ignition  of  the  powder  magazine.  "  So  obstinate  and  resolved 
a  defence,"  8a3rs  Sir  Greorge  Carew,  ^^  hath  not  been  seen  within  this 
kingdom."  O'Sullivan,  after  the  ruin  of  his  castle,  "  went  with  his 
cows,  herds  and  people,  and  all  his  moveables,  behind  his  rugged- 
topped  hills,  into  the  wilds  and  recesses  of  his  country."  Aft;er  nine 
days'  incessant  march,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  tiux>ugh  mountainous 
districts  scarcely  passable,  even  in  the  present  day,  he  arrived  on  the 
brink  of  the  Shannon.  '*  During  this  period,  he  was  not  a  day  or  a 
night  without  a  battle,  or  being  vehemently  and  vindictively  pursued, 
all  which  he  sustained  and  responded  to  with  manliness  and  vigor. 
Not  finding  cots  or  boats  in  readiness,  they  killed  their  horses,  in 
order  to  eat  and  carry  with  them  their  flesh,  and  to  place  their  hides 
on  frames  of  pliant  and  elastic  osiers,  to  make  curracha  for  convey- 
ing themselves  across  the  green-streamed  Shannon,  which  they 
crossed  at  the  ford  of  the  Red  Wood."  Hence  he  cut  his  way, 
opposed  at  every  step  by  enemies,    to   Connacht,    the    number 
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of  the  party  hflTiiig  beoi  diminiahed  from  one  thonaand  to  thirty- 
fiye.  *^  It  is  scarodj  credible,"  say  the  Annals,  **  that  the  fike 
number  of  forces,  fiitigned  from  long  marching,  and  coming  into 
the  very  centre  of  thdr  enemies,  ever  before  achieved  sach  a  vic- 
tory in  defence  of  life  and  renown,  as  they  achieved  on  that  occa- 
sion." Donall  O'SolUvan,  then  in  his  seventieth  year,  was  aooonar 
panied  by  his  wife,  on  this  daring  expedition ;  and  after  having  thus 
traversed  the  entire  length  of  the  kingdom,  they  sailed  for  Spain ; 
•<  making  choice,"  as  the  Chieftain  himself  wrote  to  the  Conde  de 
Cara^na,  ^*  rather  to  forsake  his  andent  inheritance,  friends,  follow* 
ens,  and  goods,  than  to  tmst  to  the  most  graceless  pardon  or 
promise  of  his  memless  enemies." 

O'Neill  and  a  few  of  his  faithfol  allies,  at  bay  in  the  fiistnesses  of 
the  north,  still  bravely  maintained  thdr  independence.  The  English 
commanders,  aided  by  th^  Irish  allies,  formed  a  junction,  and 
hemmed  in  the  desperate  northerns.  The  means  destined  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  preservation  of  mankind  were  now  converted  into  the 
most  destmctive  weapons.  *^  It  seemed  incredible,*'  says  the  secre- 
tary of  the  merdless  Monntjoy,  "that  by  so  barbarous  inhabitants, 
the  ground  should  be  so  manured,  the  fields  so  orderly  fenced,  the 
towns  so  frequently  inhabited,  and  the  highways  and  paths  so  well 
beaten,  as  the  Lord  Deputy  found  them.  Our  captains,  and  by  their 
example  (for  it  was  other?rise  painful)  the  common  soldiers,  did  cat 
down  with  their  swords  all  the  Rebels'  corn,  to  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  pound  and  upwards,  the  only  means  by  which  they  were  to 
live,  and  to  keep  their  Bonaghts,  or  lured  soldiera."  The  entire  fruits 
of  the  earth  were  thus  destroyed;  and  the  result  was  a  famine, 
neariy  equal  in  scenes  of  horror  to  the  terrible  dearth  which  devas- 
tated France  in  the  elev^th  century.  The  coinage  was  debased, 
and  no  means  left  untried  to  reduce  the  country  into  a  desert. 

**  Carew,"  says  Dr.  W.  G.  Taylor,  "was  more  merciless  in  estab- 
lishing this  cruel  system  than  Monntjoy.  He  was  naturaDy  cruel 
and  rapacious,  a  deliberate  encourager  of  treachery,  and  not  ashamed 
to  avow  and  defend  perfidy  and  assassination.  When  any  of  the  in- 
surgent leaders,  broken  by  calamity,  sued  for  permission  to  return 
to  his  alle^ance,  Carew  granted  pardon  only  on  condition  that  the 
ofiender  should  prove  his  zeal  for  the  royal  service  by  murdering  a 
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friend  or  relative;  and  thia  detestable  practice  he  vindioates  in  his 
writings,  as  wise  and  sound  policy."  ''  Alas,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth, 
horrified  at  the  atrodties  perpetrated  by  her  ministers  in  Ireland, 
"  the  same  reproach  shall,  I  fear,  be  nrged  against  me  as  was  for- 
merly  made  by  Bato  to  Tiberins:  '  It  b  yon  ,yon!  that  are  to  blame 
for  these  things,  who  have  committed  your  flocks  not  to  shepherds 
bat  to  wolyesl' "  Although  immense  rewards  were  offered  for  O^Neill, 
alive  or  dead,  his  faithfol  people  preferred  to  perish  by  famine  rather 
than  betray  the  champion  of  their  independence.  "  And  it  is  most 
sure,"  writes  the  Lord  Deputy,  in  1603,  'Hhat  never  Traitor  knew 
better  to  keep  his  own  head,  than  this,  nor  any  snbjects  have  a 
more  dreadful  awe  to  lay  violent  hands  on  their  sacred  Prince^  than 
these  people  have  to  touch  the  persons  of  their  O'Neills;  and 
he  that  hath  as  pestilent  a  judgment  as  ever  any  had,  to  nou- 
rish and  to  spread  his  own  infection,  hath  the  ancient  swelling  and 
desire  of  liberty  in  a  conquered  nation  to  work  upon,  their  fear  to  be 
rooted  out,  or  to  have  their  old  faults  punished,  upon  aU  particular 
discontents,  and  generally,  over  all  the  kingdom,  the  fear  of  a  perse- 
cution for  religion,  the  debasing  of  the  coin,  which  is  grievous  unto 
all  sorts,  and  a  dearth  and  famine,  which  is  already  begun,  and  must 
of  necessity  grow  shortly  to  extremity;  the  least  of  which  alone,  have 
been  many  times  sufficient  motives  to  drive  the  best  and  most  quiet 
estates  into  sudden  confusion.  These  will  keep  all  spirits  fh>m  set- 
tling, breed  new  combinations,  and,  I  fear,  even  stir  the  towns  them- 
selves, to  solicit  foreign  aid."  The  great  engine  used  by  the  Queen's 
generals  in  reducing  the  northern  Chiefe  was  Red  Hugh's  fcinamftn, 
Niall  O'Donnell,  who  was  promised  the  Earldom  of  Tir  Oonnell  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services ;  in  lieu  of  which  he  was,  when  the  war  was  ended, 
incarcerated  for  life  in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  speaking  of  the  suc- 
cesses achieved  by  his  party.  Sir  Henry  Docwraobserves — '*I  must  con- 
fess a  truth :  it  was  all  by  the  help  and  advice  of  Niall  and  his  followers 
and  the  other  Irish  that  came  in  with  Sir  Arthur  O'Neale,  without 
whose  intelligence  and  guidance  little  or  nothing  could  have  been 
done  of  ourselves,  although  it  b  true  withall  they  had  their  own 
ends  in  it,  which  were  always  for  private  revenge,  and  we  ours,  to 
make  use  of  them  for  the  furtherance  of  the  publique  service.*'  *'  To 
attack  them,  if  fighting  on  the  same  side,  would  have  been  as  dan- 
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gerons,'^  says  the  native  writer,  <'as  to  rob  the  nest  of  a  serprat,  to 
plonder  the  jonng  of  the  griffin,  or  to  attack  a  lion  in  hia  den.''  After 
having  vainly  exhansted  every  stratagem  to  entrap  the  wary  Chief- 
tidn,  the  Queen's  ministers  were  obliged  to  offer  him  the  Earldom  of 
Tyrone,  which  he  accepted  m  1603;  while  the  title  of  Ead  of  Tir 
Gonnell  was  conferred  on  Roderic  O'DonnelL  These  arrangemoits 
were  hardly  condnded,  when  Don  Martin  de  la  Cerda  arrived  from  the 
Sang  of  Spain,  with  two  ships  laden  with  ammnnition,  and  carrying 
thirty  thousand  gold  pieces  to  O'Neili  and  O'DonnelL  The  honor  of 
the  Chieftains  having  been  pledged,  they  refused  to  accept  this  taidj 
lud,  and  De  la  Cerda  returned  with  his  treasure.  A  similar  dream- 
stance  occurred  in  the  year  1691 9  when,  after  the  a4)itulatioii  at 
Umerick,  the  French  Admiral,  Chateau  Renand,  sailed  np  the  Shan- 
non with  certain  ships  of  war,  bearing  arms  and  money  to  the  gallant 
adherents  of  King  James.  It  is  useless  now  to  speculate  on  what 
might  have  been  the  result,  if  dther  had  arrived  in  proper  time.  Hie 
presence  of  the  French  ships  at  limerick,  however,  procured  the 
Jacobites  the  restitution  of  a  most  important  dause  of  the  treaty, 
which,  although  solemnly  agreed  to,  had  been  omitted  in  the  copies 
prepared  for  signature  by  the  Williamite  lawyers. 

Four  years  after  the  departure  of  Don  Martin  de  la  Cerda — 

"  Cuconnacht  Maguire  and  Donogfa,  the  sod  of  Mahon,  son  of  the  Bishop 
O'Brien,  brought  a  ship  with  them  to  Erin,  and  put  in  at  the  harbour  of 
Swilly.  They  took  with  them  from  Erin  the  Earl  Hugh  O'Neill,  and  the 
Earl  Roderic  O'Donnell,  with  a  great  number  of  the  Chieftains  of 
the  province  of  Ulster.  These  were  they  who  went  with  O'Neill, 
namely,  the  Countess  Catherina,  the  daughter  of  Magennis,  and  her  three 
sons,  Hugh  the  Baron,  Shane,  and  Brian ;  young  Art,  the  son  of  Connac, 
son  of  the  Baron  ;  Ferdorcha,  son  of  Conn,  son  of  O'Neill ;  young  Hugh, 
the  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Art  O'Neill ;  and  many  others  of  his  faithful 
friends.  These  were  they  who  went  with  the  Earl  O'Donnell:  Caffar 
(Cathbar),  his  brother,  and  his  sister  Nuahi* ;  Hugh,  the  Earl's  son,  want- 


*  It  was  to  this  Princess,  whom  we  noticed  before  at  page  636,  that 
Owen  Roe  Mae  an  Bhaird,  or  Ward,  O'Donnell's  Bard,  who  accompanied 
the  Eark  to  Italy,  addressed  the  exquisite  elegy,  commencing 

"  a  beau  puaip  paiU  op  an  ppeapc  1" 
in  which  she  is  represented  as  bewailing  the  death  of  her  kinsmen,  at  their 
grave  on  St.  Peter's  Hill,  at  Rome.     As  this  poem  illustrates  the  sUte  of 
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ing  three  weeks  of  being  one  year  old ;  Rose,  the  daughter  of  O'Docharty, 
and  wife  of  Cafiar»  with  her  son  Hugh,  aged  two  years  and  three  months ; 
the  son  of  his  brother,  young  Donnell,  the  son  of  Donnell ;  Naghtan,  the 
son  of  Calvagh,  the  son  of  Donogh  Cairbreach  O'Donnell;  together  with 
many  others  of  his  faithful  friends.  They  entered  the  ship  on  the  festival  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  in  autumn.  This  was  a  distinguished  crew  for  one  ship ; 
for  it  is  indeed  certain  that  the  sea  had  not  supported,  and  the  winds  had 
not  wafted  from  Erin,  in  modem  times,  a  party  of  one  ship  who  would  have 


Irish  literature,  at  a  period  when  certain  writers,  to  serve  the  ends  of  their 
employers,  have  represented  the  native  Chiefs  of  Ireland  and  their  adherents 
as  Ignorant  and  barbarous  savages,  we  select  the  following  stanzas  of  the 
version  made  by  the  late  Clarence  Mangan,  from  Mr.  Curry's  literal  trans- 
lation. In  the  last  line,  the  bard  alludes  to  **  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles," 
the  common  ancestor  of  the  O'Neills  and  O'Donnells : — 


ft 


"  0,  Woman  of  the  pierdng  wail. 
Who  moarnest  o'er  yon  moond  of  day 

With  sigh  and  groan. 
Would  God  thou  wert  among  the  Oael! 
Thou  wooldst  not  then,  from  di^  to  day 

Weep  thus  alone. 
Twere  long  before,  aronnd  a  grare, 
In  green  Tir  Connell,  one  coi^d  find 

This  loneliness; 
Near  where  Beann  BoirdtS't  banners  wave 
Such  grief  as  thine  could  ne'er  have  phied 

GompanionleaSb 

"  Bedde  the  ware,  in  Donegal, 
In  Antrim's  glens,  or  ilKir  Dromore, 

OrKimiee, 
Or  where  the  snnny  waters  fidl, 
AtAssaro,  near  Emals  shore, 

This  could  not  he. 
On  Derry's  plains— in  rich  Dmrndteflr— 
Throughout  Armagh  the  Great,  renowned 

In  olden  years, 
Ko  day  could  pass  but  womanis  grief 
Would  rain  upon  the  burial-ground 

Fresh  floods  of  tearsi 

**  0,  nol— from  Shannon,  Boyne,  and  Suir, 
From  high  Dunluce's  castle  walls^ 

From  Lissadill, 
Would  flock  alike  both  rich  and  poor, 
One  wail  would  rise  from  Cruachan's  halls 

To  Tarn's  hill: 
And  some  would  come  flrom  Barrow-slde, 
And  many  a  maid  would  leave  her  home 

On  Leitrim's  plains, 
And  by  melodious  Bannals  tide. 
And  t^  the  Moume  and  Erne,  to  come, 

And  swell  thy  straliMl 

"  0,  horses' hoofs  would  trample  down 
The  mount  whereon  the  mar^rr^aint 

Was  crudfled. 
From  glen  and  hill,  fh>m  plain  and  town, 
One  loud  lament,  one  thrilling  plain^ 

Would  echo  wide. 
There  would  not  soon  be  firand,  I  ween, 
One  foot  of  ground  among  those  bands 

For  musefhl  thought. 
So  many  shrlekors  of  the  coomic 
Would  cry  aloud,  and  clop  their  hinds, 

All  woe-distraught! 
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been  more  iUostriout  or  noUe,  in  point  of  geneelogy,  or  more  renovned  for 
deeds,  valour,  prowess,  or  high  achierements,  than  thej,  if  God  had  per- 
mittted  them  to  remain  in  their  patrimonies  until  their  children  should  have 
reached  the  age  of  manhood.  Woe  to  the  heart  thai  meditated,  woe  to  the 
mind  that  conceived,  woe  to  the  council  that  decided  on,  the  project  of  their 
setting  out  on  this  voyage,  without  knowing  whether  thej  should  ever  retam 
to  their  native  principalities  or  patrimonies  to  the  end  of  the  world." 


**  Two  FrlnoM  of  the  line  of  Conn 
Stoop  in  tbeir  oeUa  of  day  bealdo 

ODannell  Roe: 
Throe  royal  yontha,  alaa!  are  gone. 
Who  lived  fbr  Erin's  weal,  but  died 

For  Ertn-'s  woe  I 
Ahl  conld  the  men  of  Erin  read 
Hie  namea  tluMe  noteleaa  baxiait^tonea 

Dlq;>layto  view. 
Their  wounded  hearts  afresh  would  bleed, 
Their  tears  gxiah  forth  again,  their  groaaa 

Beaoondanewl 

'  The  yontha  whose  rdies  monldor  here 
Were  spmng  from  Hn^  high  Prinoe  and  Lord 

Of^aeaeft*«landB; 
Thy  noble  brothers,  Justly  dear, 
Thy  nephew,  long  to  be  deplored 

By  Ulster's  bondSb 
Theirs  were  not  snnls  wherein  dnU  Time 
Could  domicile  Decay  or  honae 

Decrepitadel 
Tliey  paned  from  earth  ere  manhoodls  prime, 
Ere  years  had  power  to  dim  their  brows 

Or  chiU  their  blood. 

**  And  who  can  marrd  o%r  thy  grlel^ 
Or  who  can  blame  thy  flowing  teun^ 

That  knows  their  source? 
ODonnell,  Donnaaava'tB  Chief^ 
Cat  off  amid  hia  vernal  years, 

Lies  here  a  corse 
Bealde  his  brother,  Cathiary  whom 
Tir  Connell  fd  the  Helmets  mourns 

In  de^  deqiair— 
For  valour,  troth,  and  comely  bloom, 
For  all  that  greatens  and  adorns, 

A  peerless  pair. 

"0,  had  these  twain,  and  he,  the  third. 
The  Lord  of  Moume,  O'NiaU^  son. 

Their  mate  in  death— 
A  Prinoe  in  look,  in  deed,  and  word- 
Had  these  three  heroes  yielded  on 

Tlie  field  their  breath, 
0,  had  they  fltllen  on  CriffmCi  Plain, 
There  would  not  be  a  town  or  clan 

From  shore  to  sea, 
But  would  with  shrieks  bewail  the  slain, 
Or  chuit  aloud  the  exulting  ranf> 

Of  Jubilee! 

**  When  high  the  about  of  battle  rose. 

On  fields  where  Freedom^  torch  still  burned 

Through  Erin's  gloom. 
If  one,  if  barely  one,  of  those 
Were  slain,  all  Ulster  would  hSTe  moanM4 

The  nero*s  doom! 
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The  causes  which  led  to  this  event  are  wrapped  in  mystery. 
Whether  the  Earls  were  engaged  in  forming  projects  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  ancient  power — ^whether  they  had  learned  the 
dark  designs  of  the  State  against  them — or  whether,  as  most  pro- 
bable, both  of  these  causes  actuated  them  to  quit  their  native  land, 
still  remains  undecided.     "  As  ibr  us  that  are  here, "  wrote  the  At- 


If  ftt  Afhbuy,  where  hosts  of  brave 
UUdiioi  horsemen  sank  beneath 

The  shock  of  spears, 
Young  Hugh  0*Neill  had  found  a  grave, 
Long  mnst  the  North  hare  wept  his  death, 

With  heart-wrong  teani 


**  Red  wonld  hare  been  our  warrion*  eyes 
Had  Roderic  found  on  SUgo^S  field 

A  gory  grave, 
No  northern  Chief  wonld  soon  arise 
So  sage  to  gnlde,  so  strong  to  shield. 

So  swift  to  save. 
Long  wonld  Leath  Cuiim  have  wept  if  Hugh 
Had  met  the  death  he  oft  had  dealt 

Among  the  fbe; 
But^  had  onr  Roderic  fUDen  too, 
All  Erin  mnst,  alas  I  have  felt 

The  deadly  blowl 

*'  What  do  I  say?    Ah«  woe  Is  me*. 
Already  we  bewail  in  vain 

Theirfiiitalfldll 
And  Erin,  once  the  great  and  free. 
Now  vainly  mourns  her  breakleas  chain. 

And  iron  thrall  I 
Then,  daughter  of  0*DanneIl!  dry 
Thine  overflowing  eyes,  and  turn 

Thy  heart  aside, 
For  Adam^  nee  is  bom  to  die, 
And  sternly  the  sepulchral  uni 
Mocks  human  pride! 

"  Look  not^  nor  sigh,  for  earthly  throne. 
Nor  place  thy  trust  In  arm  of  day— 

But  on  thy  knees 
Uplift  thy  soul  to  God  alone, 
For  all  things  go  their  destined  way 

As  He  decrees. 
Embrace  thefiUthfUl  Cmclflz, 
And  seek  the  path  of  psdn  and  prayer 

Thy  Saviour  trod; 
Nor  let  thy  spirit  intermix 
With  earthly  hope  and  woridly  care 

Its  groans  to  Oodl 

"  And  Thou,  O  Mighty  Lord!  whose  ways 
Are  ^  above  our  feeble  minds 

To  understsnd. 
Sustain  us  in  these  doleftil  daya^ 
And  render  Ught  the  chain  that  btaids 

Our  fallen  land! 
Look  down  upon  our  dreary  state, 
And  through  the  ages  that  may  stiU 

Roll  sadly  on. 
Watch  Thou  o'er  hapless  Erlnls  flde, 
And  shield  at  least  from  darker  Ul 

The  blood  o(  Cmnr 
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tornej-General  of  Eing  James,  ^'  we  are  glad  to  see  the  day  wherda 
the  coontenaiice  and  majestie  of  the  law  and  civil  govenunent  hath 
banisht  Tirone  oat  of  Ireland,  which  the  best  armj  in  Emope,  and 
the  expense  of  two  millions  of  sterling  pounds,  did  not  bring  to 
pass."  In  the  succeeding  year,  the  death  of  Sir  Cahir  O^Dochartj, 
Prince  of  Innishowen,  driyen  to  take  up  arms  by  the  savage  conduct 
of  the  Governor  of  Derry,  removed  the  last  obstacle  to  the  cherished 
project  of  the  English  *'  Plantation."  **  It  was,  indeed,  from  his 
death,  and  from  the  departure  of  the  Earls  we  have  mentioned,  it 
came  to  pass  that  their  principalities,  their  territories,  their  estates, 
their  lands,  their  forts,  their  fortresses,  their  fruitful  harbours,  and 
their  fishful  bays,  were  taken  from  the  Gaels  of  the  province  of  Ulater, 
and  given  in  their  presence  to  foreign  tribes;  and  they  wane  expelled 
and  banished  into  other  countries,  where  most  of  them  died." 

The  last  entry  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  records  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Tir  Owen,  in  1616 — afittmg  epilogne  for  a  his- 
tory, many  of  whose  brightest  recollections  are  associated  with  lAe 
names  of  the  great  northern  Princes: — 

"  Hugh  O'Neill,  who  had  been  Baron  from  the  death  of  his  father  to  the 
year  (1585)  when  the  celebrated  Parliament  was  held  in  Dublin,  and  who 
was  styled  Earl  of  Tir  Owen  at  that  Parliament,  and  who  was  afterwards 
styled  O'Neill,  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  having  passed  his  life  in  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  in  valiant  and  illustrious  achievements,  in  honor  and 
nobleness.  The  place  at  which  he  died  was  Rome,  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
after  exemplary  penance  for  his  sins,  and  gaining  the  victory  over  the  world 
and  the  Devil.  Although  he  died  far  from  Armagh,  the  burial  place  of  his 
ancestors,  it  was  a  token  that  God  was  pleased  with  his  life  that  the 
Lord  permitted  him  a  no  worse  burial  place,  namely,  Rome,  the  head  city 
of  the  Christians.  The  person  who  died  here  was  a  powerful,  mighty  lord, 
endowed  with  wisdom,  subtlety,  and  profundity  of  mind  and  intellect ;  a 
warlike,  valorous,  predatory,  enterprising  lord,  in  defending  his  religion 
and  his  patrimony  against  his  enemies ;  a  pious  and  charitable  lord,  mild 
and  gentle  with  his  friends,  fierce  and  stem  towards  his  enemies,  until  he 
had  brought  them  to  submission  and  obedience  to  his  authority ;  a  lord  who 
had  not  coveted  to  possess  himself  of  the  illegal  or  excessive  property  of  any 
other,  except  such  as  had  been  hereditary  in  his  ancestors  from  a  remote 
period ;  a  lord  with  the  authority  and  praiseworthy  characteristics  of  a 
Prince,  who  had  not  suffered  theft  or  robbery,  abduction  or  rape,  spite  or 
animosity,  to  prevail  during  his  reign ;  but  had  kept  all  under  the  authority 
of  the  law,  as  was  meet  for  a  Prince." 
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This  great  ClMeftam,  the  personification  of  Celtic  energy,  holds  no 
mean  position  among  the  distinguished  men.  of  an  age  eminently 
prodactive  of  great  characters.  His  gallant  struggles  to  preserve 
his  country's  ancient  institutions,  destined  by  Providence  to  give 
place  to  a  system  of  government  which  has  eventually  conduced  to 
promote  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  human  race,  still  entitle  him 
to  our  sympathy  and  respect,  for  having  acted  on  a  principle 
which,  according  to  a  great  philosopher,  *'  is,  of  all  others,  perhaps, 
the  most  necessary  for  preserving  society — an  implicit  admiration 
and  adherence  to  the  establishments  of  our  forefathers." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  our  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  hand- 
fhl  of  brave  men  who,  under  immense  disadvantages,  and  governed  by 
a  system  essentially  disuniting,  so  long  maintained  their  independence, 
lands,  and  ancient  institutions,  agdnst  the  great  body  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen, backed  by  the  entire  power  and  wealth  of  England, 
and  by  the  unscrupulous  machinations  of  sanguinary  conspirators, 
miscalled  statesmen.  In  whatever  portion  of  the  Globe,  the  love  of 
liberty  bravely  contends  with  tyranny,  it  must  command  the  sympathy 
of  free  men.  The  spirit  which  called  Hugh  O'Neill  and  his  adherents 
into  the  field,  was  the  same,  in  the  abstract,  style  it  what  we  may,  as 
that  which  animated  Bruce,  William  of  Orange,  and  Washington, 
whose  names  have  become  associated  with  the  most  exalted  feelings 
of  human  nature;  yet,  there  was  a  time  when  even  they  were  desig- 
nated "  Rebels" — a  contumelious  appellation  ever  on  the  lips  of  the 
opponents  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind. 

Scarcely  had  the  spirit  of  freedom  been  reduced  by  famine  and 
desolation,  when  the  Anglo-Irish  who  had  served  against  the 
Northern  Clans  found  cause  to  repent  of  having  combined  with  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  Promises  made  in  the  hour  of  danger 
were  now  publicly  revoked,  oppressive  Penal  Statutes  were  enacted, 
and  the  last  days  of  the  natives  who  had  assisted  to  crush  O'Neill 
and  his  brave  adherents,  were  embittered  by  the  reflection  that  their 
own  conduct  had  involved  themselves  in  the  ruin  which  they  had 
brought  upon  those  who  had  bravely  stood  forth  in  defence  of  their 
ancient  liberties*  There  was  no  sympathy  for  such  short-sighted 
men  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  magnanimous  Irish  Chieftains 
found  a  generous  reception,  and,  at  home,  these  deluded  renegades  be- 

3a 
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came  the  helpless  victims  of  needy  and  rapacious  officials,  on  the  faith 
of  whose  perfidious  promises  thej  had  sacrificed  the  independence 
of  thdr  &therland. 

In  the  same  spirit,  though  with  a  different  result,  the  HoUanders — 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  the  liberties  of  the  United  Provin<%8 — ^had 
suffered  their  richest  city  to  fall  into  the  power  of  their  common 
enemy,  Alessandro  Famese;  because  the  narrow-minded  citizens  of 
Amsterdam  anticipated,  that  when  Antwerp  had  been  reduced,  its 
trade  would  be  transferred  to  their  own  town. 

Although  the  clan  government  of  Ireland  may  be  said  to  have  ter- 
minated in  the  person  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  its  spirit  still  lingered  among 
the  Celtic  population  of  the  island.  It  was  this  feeling  which  drew 
together  the  men  who  drove  the  Puritanical  Munro  fix>m  Benbnxik, 
in  1646,  and  baffled  Cromwell,  at  Clonmel,  in  1650.  Much  of  the 
dan  spirit  was  discernible  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  and  it 
strongly  pervaded  the  gallant  Jacobite  troops  which  formed  the  Irish 
Brigades. 

So  strange,  however,  are  the  changes  of  race,  effected  by  dme, 
that  a  few  generations  after  ''  the  departure  of  the  Earls,"  the  de- 
scendants  of  the  men  who  had  carried  fire  and  sword  into  Ulster,  to 
extirpate  the  last  vigorous  remnant  of  Celtic  iadepeodence,  were 
found  assembled  in  armed  convention  at  Dnngannon — the  7ery  heart 
of  the  O'Neill's  country — giving  Irehmd  a  proud  place  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  strikmg  off  the  fetters  imposed  by  their  fathen 
on  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-men.  The  representatives  of  the 
old  clans  of  Erin — "  a  people  of  brilliant  speech  and  rapid  sword" — 
had,  meanwhile,  attained  to  the  highest  honors  on  the  Continent, 
and  decided  the  fiite  of  Europe  on  many  a  well-fought  batile-field. 
Nor  were  they  lees  distinguished  in  the  western  hemisphere,  in 
whose  generous  bosom  so  many  millions  of  their  countrymen  have 
found  a  happiness  and  prosperity  unattainable  at  home.  In  the 
"  War  of  Independence,"  five-sixths  of  the  Pennsylvanian  line— 
'<  Washington's  surest  troops" — were  Irishmen;  and,  "in  a  native  of 
Donegal,  the  young  Republic  found  her  second  General."  The  free- 
dom of  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  repulse  of 
the  British  at  "  O'Sullivan's  Island,"  where  they  encountered  a  de- 
fence as  obstmate  as  their  predecessors  had  experienced  from  the 
Chief  of  Dunbuy. 
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Thus  was  verified  the  aodent  Celtic  proverb,  which  foretold,  that 
time  wotdd  transform  "  the  Qads  into  foreigners  and  the  foreigners 
into  OaeUJ^^ 

When  the  fiiars  of  Donegal  had  oonclnded  their  labors  of  com- 
pilation, the  work  was  snbmitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  most 
learned  antiquaries  of  Erin.  Among  the  various  commendatory 
testimonia  prefixed  to  the  Annals,  we  find  the  following,  from  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Brehons  of  Ormond  : — 

■*  Whereas  the  poor  friar,  Michael  O'Clery  (in  obedieoee  to  hit  superior. 
Father  Joseph  Everard,  Provincial  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  in  Erin),  came 
to  me,  to  show  me  this  book,  I,  Flann,  son  of  CotrfrreMacEgan,  of  the  town  of 
Mac  Egan,  in  the  county  of  Ttdrof  Arann*  do  testify,  that  though  many  were 
Ihebooks  of  history  of  the  oldbooks  of  Erin  which  I  saw,and  though  numerous 
«nd  uncertain  the  number  of  ancient  and  modem  books  which  I  saw  written 
and  being  transcribed  in  the  school  of  Shane,  son  of  Toma  O^Mulcoory, 
the  tutor  of  the  men  of  Erin  in  general,  in  history  and  chronology — and  who 
had  all  that  were  in  Erin  learning  that  science  under  his  tuition — I  have  not 
seen  among  them  all  any  book  of  better  order,  more  general,  more  copious, 
or  more  to  be  approved  of,  as  a  book  of  history  and  annals,  than  this  book. 
I  think  also  that  no  intelligent  person  whatever,  of  the  laity  or  clergy,  or 
of  the*  professions,  who  shall  read  it,  can  possibly  find  fault  with  it.  In  at^ 
testation  of  which  thing  aforesaid,  I  here  put  my  hand  on  this,  at  the  town 
of  Mac  Egan  aforesaid,  the  second  of  November,  1036.*' 

No  less  landatory  was  the  declaration  of  the  erudite  Conor  Mac 
Brody: — 

'*  The  poor  firiar,  Michael  0*Clery,  in  obedience  to  his  Superior,  Father 
Joseph  Everard,  Prorincial  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  came  before  me  to 
read  and  exhibit  the  book  of  history  and  annals  written  by  himself  and  the 
other  profeaaional  men,  whose  hands  are  upon  it;  and,  after  having  viewed 
and  examined  it,  I,  Conor  Mac  Brody,  son  of  Maeilin  6g,  of  Kil  Keedy  and 
LeUir  Maeiain,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  do  testify  that  this  book  is  recom- 
mendable,  and  that  we  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  book  of  history  or 
annals  larger,  better,  or  more  generally  copious  in  treating  of  all  Erin,  than 
this  book ;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  fault  with,  censure,  or  criticise  it 
To  attest  what  I  have  said,  I  now  put  my  hand  upon  it,  at  Kil  Keedy,  the 
nth  November,  1636.*' 

Nor  were  these  enloginms  unmerited.     The  fidelity  of  the  "  Four 

■  ■  ■        -  -  .  .  » 

•  Or  the  **  Well  of  Ara,"  whence  Tipperary  takes  its  name. 
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Masters^'  has  stood  the  test  of  time;  every  andent  Celtic  maniucripty 
and  every  official  document,  discovered  by  our  literary  explorers,  tend 
to  confirm  the  veracity  of  these  compilers.  Bat  for  the  labors  of  the 
poor  friars  of  Donegal,  a  vast  amount  of  our  early  history  would  hare 
inevitably  perished,  as  no  less  than  six  of  the  most  valuAble  manit- 
scripts,  whence  they  drew  thdr  information,  are  not  now  known  to 
exist;  and  even  the  autograph  copy  of  their  own  Annals,  from  whidi 
the  work  before  us  is  printed,  owes  its  preservation  to  Dr.  Fetrie. 

"How  prophetic,"  observes  this  learned  writer,  to  whom  onr 
literature  is  so  heavily  indebted,  "  were  the  just  apprehensions  of  the 
chief  compiler,  *  that  if  the  work  were  then  neglected,  or  consigned  to 
a  future  time,  a  risk  might  be  run  that  the  materials  for  it  should 
never  again  be  brought  together.'  Such,  indeed,  would  have  been 
the  sad  result.*' — "  Even  this  careful  transcript  was  supposed  to  have 
shared  the  same  &te,  and  its  recent  discovery  may  be  considered  the 
result  of  a  chance  almost  miraculous.  What  a  solenm  lesson,  then, 
is  here  given  us  of  the  necessity  of  giving  durability,  while  yet  in  our 
power,  to  the  surviving  historical  remains  of  our  country,  and  thereby 
placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  a  fate  otherwise  inevitable.  To  me 
it  appears  a  sacred  duty  on  all  cultivated  minds  to  do  so.  Had 
this  compilation  been  neglected,  or  had  it,  asw  as  supposed,  shared 
the  &te  of  its  predecessors,  what  a  large  portion  of  our  history 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  world  for  everl" 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  eUipsed  nnce  the  first  portioii 
of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  extending  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1171,  was  given  to  the  world,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  the  Rev.Chailes 
O'Conor,  and  was  long  considered  to  form  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  volumes,  entitled  "Rerun  Hibemicarum  ScriptoresVeteres,"  pub- 
lished at  the  private  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  compara- 
tively imperfect  knowledge  possessed  by  Dr.  O'Gonor,  of  the  ancient 
language  of  Ireland,  rendered  him  on  many  points  an  incompetent 
authority ;  hence,  ho  has  fallen  into  many  and  glaring  errors.  We  must 
not,  however,  judge  of  the  past  by  the  present  To  the  learned  family 
of  Balenagar  we  owe  much.  They  endeavoured  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  our  original  Celtic  documents,  at  a  time  when  Irish  history  had 
been  brought  into  contempt  by  the  absurd  theories  of  Vallancey  and 
his  fantastic  foUowers.       Few  works,  issued  in  the  present  century, 
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exhibit  fio  vast  an  amount  of  profound  and  varied  erndition  as  those 
of  the  classical  Dr.  (XConor.  And  although  the  fortunes  of  the 
noble  house  of  Buckingham  are,  at  present,  overshadowed  by  a 
gloomy  cloud,  and  though  the  glories  of  the  once  resplendent  Stowe 
exist  but  in  the  verse  of  Pope,  the  enlightened,  and  hitherto 
unemulated  munificence  of  the  princely  English  Peer,  who  em- 
ployed his  wealth  in  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  this  ancient 
nation,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  whose  gratitude  is  most  to  be 
prized. 

The  ''  Four  Masters,"  in  their  Annals,  fortunately  for  us,  tran- 
scribed verbatim  the  passages  of  the  original  and  contemporaneous 
records ;  their  work  thus  becomes  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  philo- 
loger,  in  tracing  the  language  at  its  various  stages.    This,  however, 
formed  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  Editor^  as  many  of  the  more 
ancient  entries  are  written  in  a  dialect  long  obsolete,  and  totally 
incomprehensible  to  scholars  perfectly  conversant  with  modem  Graelic. 
Thus,  the  learned  Dr.  O'Conor  was,  in  many  instances,  obliged  to 
leave  words  and  even  whole  lines  untranslated.    It  is  a  proud  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  O'Donovan's  proficiency  in  our  ancient  dialects,  that  no 
passage,  however  obscure,  has  baffled  his  profound  knowledge.    Not 
alone  content  with  giving  us  a  rigid  and  exact  translation  of  hia 
original,  the  Editor  has  spared  no  labor  to  collate  the  statements  of 
the  "  Masters"  with  those  of  other  annals,  and  we  find  that  his 
notes,  in  general,  fiu  exceed  the  text.   All  printed  works,  and  many 
ancient  Celtic  manuscripts,  with  which  the  compilers  were  themselves 
unacquainted,  have  been  made  ample  use  o£   The  topographical  por- 
tion of  the  work  is,   perhaps,   the  most  elaborate.     Of  the  in- 
numerable ancient  places  referred  to  by  the  Annalists,  but  few  re- 
main to  be  identified.     Nearly  all  these  localities  were  personally 
vbited  and  inspected  by  the  Editor,  during  his  engagement  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  which  afibrded  him  opportunities  of  acquiring  pre- 
cise and  accurate  local  information  which  will  probably  be  never 
again  afibrded  to  the  historic  investigator.   He  has  also  made  a  most 
important  use  of  the  historical  traditions,  extant  some  time  ago, 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  more  remote  districts,  but  now  totally 
obliterated  by  the  late  sad  events  which  have  driven  their  exiled 
depositaries  to  strange  lands,  *<  far  away,  beyond  the  Atlantic's  foam**' 
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Nor  is  Dr.  O'Donoyan's  genealo^cal  learning  leas  remaiiable.  Hie 
clearness  and  predsion  with  which  he  traces  the  yarions  ramificatioas 
of  the  ancient  Irish  clans  and  their  refMresentatiyea,  in  both  hemiaphereB^ 
addndng  eyidences  from  Celtic  records  which  would  be  totally  inooofr- 
prebensible  to  the  most  learned  <'  Garter  "  or  ^  Glarencenx  ^  Kmg 
at  Anns> — the  interesting  and  imp(»tant  pedigrees  and  iflBstntiTe 
genealogies^  not  elsewhere  extant,  which  he  haa  embodied  in  faia 
notes  and  appendices,  may  well  serye  as  models  fw  a  College  of 
Heralds.  In  the  present  age  of  superficial  historic  works,  it  would 
at  first  appear  incredible  that  a  single  scholar  should  hAye  aooom* 
pUshed  so  yast  an  undertaking:  eq>ecially  when  we  rec<^ect  that  lie 
has  giyen  to  the  world  the  most  comprehenaye  and  profound  txeadae 
extant  on  the  Hibemo-Celtic  language;*  and  his  invaluable  coDtri- 
butions  to  the  publications  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic 
Societies  extend  to  many  thousand  pages.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
compare  him  with  Dn  Chesne,  Dom  Bouquet,  Mabillon,  Muratori,  or 
other  editors  of  Continental  historic  literature.  Their  path  was 
smooth  in  comparison  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  O'Donovan.  He  had  no 
printed  precedents  to  guide  him,  save  such  as  were  calculated  to  mis- 
lead, no  compilations  save  those  of  ignorant  and  delnave  writ»& 
He  was  thus  obliged  to  contend  with  the  obscure  and  obadete 
idioms  of  a  peculiar  language,  and  to  seek  his  authorities  and  illnatra- 
tions  among  our  unclassified  and  unindexed  Cdtic  monuments* 
half  effaced  by  the  accidents  of  time,  and  which  would  still  remain  mi- 
intelligible  and  inaccessible  to  the  literary  investigator,  but  for  the 
labors  of  himself  and  his  erudite  associate,  Eugene  Curry.  In  ^ao, 
whether  we  regard  the  industry  and  impartiality  of  the  original  comr- 
pilers,  the  immense  learning  and  unwearied  researches  of  the  Editor, 
or  the  exquisite  typography  of  the  volumes,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  these  Annals,  as  edited  by  Dr.  John  O'Donovan,'  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  works,  yet  produced  on  the  history  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  British  Isles.  The  mass  of  information  which  they  embodj 

*  "  A  Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language,  published  for  the  use  of  the  senicyr 
classes  in  the  College  of  St.  Columba."  Dublin:  Hodges  &  Smith,  1845. 
For  an  account  of  Dr.  0*Donovan's  contributions  to  our  Archaeological  and 
Celtic  Societies,  see  the  notices  of  the  publications  of  these  bodies,  in  the 
Irish  Quarteblt  Review,  No.  11.,  page  192  to  23S^,  and  No.  III.,  page 
409  to  46a 
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constitutes  a  collection  of  national  recoi'ds,  the  valne  of  which  can 
never  be  superseded.  To  the  student  desirous  of  obtaining  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  historj  of  the  Bibemo- Celtic  race,  the  work  is  in- 
dispensable; while  in  it  only  will  the  philologer  find  matci-ials  for 
tracing  the  progress  and  various  stages  of  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Indo-European  language.  Standing  thus  alone,  it  must  maintain 
a  high  place  among  the  great  literary  monuments  of  the  world,  so 
long  as  the  study  of  history  continues  to  retain  the  charms  which  it 
has  ever  possessed  for  men  of  cultivated  and  philosophic  minds.  To 
the  Publishers  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  Irish  historic 
literature  has  been  long  under  many  and  deep  obligations.  To  their 
exertions  may  be  traced — ^if  not  the  origin — at  least  much  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  exertions  of  our  literary  societies,  and 
we  have  elsewhere*  spoken  of  the  large  number  of  invaluable  Celtic 
documents  which  but  for  them  would  have  passed  out  of  our  country. 
At  a  period  of  unexampled  commercial  prostration  and  disaster,  and 
when,  especially  in  Ireland,  the  social  system  was  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dation, making  personal  interest  a  secondary  consideration,  they 
have  again  come  forward  to  demand  national  gratitude  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  greatest  origmal  work  which  has  ever  issued  from 
the  Irish  press.    No  accessory,  however  costly,')'  has  been  omitted  to 

*  See  Ibish  Quabtkblt  Rbviev,  No.  III.,  page  466. 

i  The  most  elaborate  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  publishers 
to  produce  a  work  perfect  in  every  department,  both  literary  and  artistical. 
The  Irish  text  was  collated  and  transcribed  by  Mr.  Curry, whose  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  obsolete  Celtic  dialects,  has  been  noticed  in  the  Ibish 
QuABTEBLT  Rbvibw,  No.  III.,  paffo  414 ;  and  who  supplied  very  many 
examples  from  ancient  glossaries  to  elucidate  the  meanings  of  difficult  words, 
and  various  manuscript  authorities,  unexplored  by  any  but  himself,  to  illus- 
trate the  ancient  topography  of  the  Annals.  A  peculiarly  exquisite  Irish 
type,  modelled  from  the  characters  in  the  venerable  "  Book  of  Kells,"  was 
manufactured  expressly  for  this  work.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in  printing 
the  text  and  translation  were  determined  upon  by  a  Committee  selected  for 
that  purpose ;  and,  that  the  external  appearance  of  the  volumes  might  be  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  their  contents,  the  covers  have  been  designed 
from  the  elaborate  case  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Maidoc,  or  Aidan,  the  first  bishop 
of  Ferns,  the  age  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  skilful  anti- 
quaries of  Great  Britain,  can  hardlv  be  later  than  the  eighth  century.  The 
index  is  the  most  complete  work  oi  the  kind  which  we  have  yet  seen ;  it  ex- 
ceeds four  hundred  large  quarto  pages,  in  double  columns,  and  the  mass  of 
figures  which  it  contains  resembles  a  series  of  logarithmic  tables,  rather 
than  references  to  an  historical  compilation.  The  accuracy  with  which  the 
whole  has  been  produced  is  highly  creditable  to  the  University  Press ; 
although  the  work  exceeds  four  thousand  pages,  we  have  been  unable  to 
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render  the  work  worthy  of  the  high  poutioii  which  its  coDte&ts  de- 
mand, or  to  make  it  m  moniimeiift  of  our  coontry's  litefatnrev  to  be 
transmitted  with  pride  to  fhtore  generations,  who  will  feel  grafceM  to 
all  whose  names  are  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  Tcne- 
rable  bat  fast  decaying  monuments  of  the  history  of  their  fatheiiand. 
In  our  necessarily  compendions  notice  of  the  rich  and  varied  ccm- 
tents  of  Dr.  0' Donovan's  edition  of  the  '*  Annals  of  Ireland,  by  the 
Four  Masters,^'  we  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  use  the 
language  of  original  and  contemporary  writers,  intentionally  esdiew- 
ing  minute  criticisms  and  arid  disquisitions.  We  believe  Ui&t  the 
true  object  of  history  is  to  exhibit  faithful  pictures  of  the  men  of 
past  ages,  as  they  lived  and  acteil,  with  all  their  origmal  and  cha- 
racteristic attributes,  iree  from  the  gloss  of  specious  exaggeration, 
and  unencumbered  by  those  shallow  philosophic  speculations,  so  often 

detect  any  important  error  or  misprint  in  either  the  original  text,  translation, 
or  notes.  The  Editor  acknowledges  his  obligations  toOtptain  Larcom,  R.E., 
**  who  has  been  the  active  promoter  of  Iri&h  literature,  aotiquitieft,  and  sta- 
tistics, ever  since  the  summer  of  1825 ;  and  who,  during  his  connexion  with 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  exerted  himself  most  Uudably  to  illustrate  and  pre> 
serve  the  monuments  of  ancient  Irish  history  and  topography;"  to  Captain 
Cameron,  R.E.,  to  George  Petrie,  LL.D.,  V.P.R.I.A.,  to  Rer.  J.  H. 
Todd,  D,D,,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  to  the  learned  Mr. 
Hardiman — to  the  three  last,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marquis  of  Kildare, 
and  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  the  Annals  are  dedicated.  '*  When  Brother 
Michael  O'Clery,  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  had  finished  the  Anoala 
of  Ireland,  he  dedicated  the  work  to  Farrell  O'Gara,  Chief  of  Coolavin,  there 
being,"  says  Dr.  O'Donovan,  **no  O'Donnellin  the  country  to  patronisee  his 
labours ;  and  he  adds,  that  his  having  done  so  should  not  excite  jealousT  or 
envy  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  considering  the  nobleness  of  the  race  from  which 
O'Gara  was  sprung,  and  that  it  was  he  that  rewarded  the  chroniclers  who 
assisted  in  the  compilation.  From  the  first  moment  that  I  undertook  the  pre- 
sent work,  I  had  it  in  contemplation,"  continues  the  Editor,  **  to  dedicate 
it  to  some  persons  who  had  eminently  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
exertions  in  promoting  the  study  of  Irish  history  and  antiquities;  and  I  feel 
confident  that,  although  there  are  living  at  the  present  day  many  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  as  well  as  of  the  Anglo-Irish  race,  illustrious  for  their  birth, 
talents,  and  patriotism,  it  will  excite  neither  jealousy  nor  envy  in  any  of  them, 
that  I  should  commit  this  work  to  the  world  under  your  names ;  for  you  have 
stood  prominently  forward  to  promote  the  cause  of  ancient  Irish  literature, 
at  a  period  when  it  had  fallen  into  almost  utter  neglect,  and  have  succeeded 
in  rescuing  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  history  and  antiquities  from 
the  obscurity  and  oblivion  to  which  they  had  been  for  some  time  consigned. 
Permit  me,  then,  to  dedicate  this  work  to  you.  that,  as  the  Editor  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  I  may  be  known  to  posterity  as  one  who  en- 
joyed your  friendship,  and  felt  grateful  for  the  services  you  have  rendered 
to  Ireland,"  8cc.  It  roust  be  a  source  of  sincere  gratification  to  these  distin- 
guished individuals  to  have  merited  this  eulogium,  and  to  have  their  names 
associated  with  a  work  of  such  enduring  value  and  huBtorical  importance. 
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delusive.  Hence,  the  peculiar  value  of  the  *^  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,"  in  presenting  us  with  unadorned  and  truthful  narratives, 
— related  in  the  ver74angnage  spoken  by  the  men  whose  acts  thej 
chronicle — unvarnished  and  unaffected  by  the  contaminating  influences 
of  adventitious  foreign  models. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  in  the  present  paper  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  fortunes  of  the  ancient  natives  of  this  island,  as  represented 
in  their  own  Annals,  and  whose  history  has  been  never  before  noticed 
in  a  compendious  though  truthful  manner.  On  the  affairs  of  the  early 
English  settlers — who  have  left  behind  them  neither  literary  remains 
nor  historical  documents  worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  old 
Irish — ^we  have  not  touched,  save  where  necessary  for  the  compre- 
hension of  our  subject.  They  have  had  many  chroniclers  who  would 
fain  persuade  us,  that  the  history  of  Ireland  consists  of  the  details  of 
the  proceedings  of  certain  officials,  styled  Deputies,  whose  authority, 
for  many  ages,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  compass  of  a  few  shires  in 
Leinster. 

In  the  trae  history  of  this  nation,  each  ancient  dan  must  re-ap- 
pear on  the  portion  of  the  island  which  it  originally  occupied — no  sec- 
tion of  the  various  races  which  have  passed  away  on  the  Irish  soil 
must  be  forgotten.  The  native  Chiefldn,  surrounded  by  his  devoted 
clansmen,  bards,  and  learned  Brehons — ^guarded  by  his  light-footed 
kern  and  giim,  axe-bearing  galloglass;  the  Anglo-Norman  Chevalier, 
in  his  embattled  keep,  girt  with  his  men  at  arms,  with  glaive  and 
shield,  martel  de  fer,  and  haubergeon ;  the  stout  burghers,  in  their 
walled  towns — founded  by  the  roving  sea-kings — the  resort  in  the 
middle  ages  of  the  trading  '*  French,  Spaniards,  Portngals,  and 
Flemings;"  the  stalworth  settlers  in  the  fields  of  Ulster,  whose  sons 
"  rose  in  dark  jmd  evil  days  to  right  their  native  land" — all  must 
live  again,  with  their  original  impassioned  vigor  and  intensity,  when 
History  unrolls  to  us  her  ample  page,  *'  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time." 
For  such  a  truthful  chronicle,  materials  are  gradually  accumulating. 
The  great  progress  made,  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  study  of 
our  national  records  is  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  This 
desire  of  self-knowledge  has  already  struck  deep  and  lasting  root 
among  those  who  in  Ireland  pretend  to  the  cultivation  of  letters; 
although,  as  in  all  progressive  movements  destined  to  be  permanent, 
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its  extensioa  has  hitherto  been  gradual,  bat  mireeeding.  The  fonaer 
neglect  of  Irish  histoiy  and  titeratnre  was  attended  with  many  evil  re- 
sults. Oar  aristocracy,  divested  of  all  exalted  andennoUing  narional 
recollections,  forgot  th^  duty  to  a  land  whose  past,  records  they  w^e 
designedly  taoght  to  regard  as  a  mass  of  degrading  associations;  the 
lower  daases,  ignorant  of  the  tme  history  of  their  country,  became  the 
pliant  tools  of  sordid  demagogaes  andinadious  fomenters  of  anardiy, 
from  whom  they  learned  to  connect  the  present  condition  of  ^le  ialaiid 
with  phases  of  opinion  and  states  of  society  long  since  obfitented 
by  the  powerful  hand  of  time. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  having  created  in  Ireland  a  sdiool  of 
literature  in  its  noblest  form,  the  men  who  have  stood  forth  in  ad- 
Tocacy  of  the  Cultivation  of  our  true  histoiiy,  have  deserved  well  of 
all  lovers  of  social  order  and  progress,  for  having  pat  us  in  posaea- 
^on  of  the  real  sources  of  those  events  which,  in  past  ages,  proved 
&tal  to  the  peace  of  various  sections  of  the  Irish  people. 

Thdr  publications  have  thus  imparted  permanent  lessons  of  calm, 
practical  philosophy,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  salutaiy  fimit,  in 
promoting  self-reliance,  union,  and  philanthropy  among  all  classes  of 
our  fellow-men. 


Art.  VI.— the  POOR  LAW  IN  IRELAND,   AND  THE 

CONSOLIDATED  ANNUITIES. 

In  July,  1838,  the  Imperial  Parliament  enacted  the  first  Irish 
Poor  Law,  the  gravest  experiment  perhaps  ever  made  in  the  econo- 
mic and  social  condition  of  a  people. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  perilous  law  were  introduced 
into  Ireland  were  strange,  and  in  themselves  ominous  of  eviL  In  the 
face  of  the  Report  of  their  own  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  political  economists 
of  the  day,  the  Government  resolved  to  introdace  the  Poor  Law 
system;  yet,  painfully  impressed  with  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
experiment  they  were  about  to  make,  while  professedly  ^act- 
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ing  a  system  of  compnlflory  charity,  they  limited  the  right  to  relief 
nnder  it  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  and,  in  a  nation  where  nulfions 
might  be  classed  as  paupers,  only  conceded  relief  to  such  of  them  as 
came  under  the  description  of  ''destitate."  As  might  easily,  we 
should  suppose,  haye  been  foreseen,  the  Government  have  not  been 
able  to  maintun  such  a  position;  various  amending  statutes  '*for  the 
more  effectual  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,**  with  '*  Acts  for  advances 
in  <ud  of  rates  to  distressed  unions,"  have  succeeded  each  other,  till  at 
length  not  only  the  English  Poor  Law  system,  with  all  its  wont 
vices,  has  been  extended  to  Ireland,  but  cme  which  has  almost  gone 
the  lengths,  without  any  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  an  agrarian 
law,  in  its  wholesale  confiscation  of  property.  Terribly  fulfilled  in- 
deed have  been  the  worst  predictions  of  Whately,  of  Chalmers, 
CGonneli,  and  others,  who  so  strongly  opposed  themselves  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Poor  Law  into  Ireland — <^he  worst  visitor,"  to  use 
the  language  of  Chalmers,  **  in  the  midst  of  all  her  grievances  and 
wrongs  that  ever  Ughted  on  her  shores." 

But  whatever  opinion  we  entertain  of  the  wisdom  of  introducing  the 
Poor  Law  system  into  this  country  originally,  now  that  it  has  been 
introduced  we  regard  it  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  would  not 
for  a  moment  be  understood  as  seeking  to  have  it  abrogated.  We 
shall,  as  we  conceive,  do  better  service  to  our  country  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  we  trace  the  history  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  bj 
pointing  out  the  enormous  abuses  and  evils  under  which  the  system 
labors,  as  at  present  administered,  and  by  suggesting  their  appro- 
priate remedies.  Viewing,  indeed,  the  melancholy  condition  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  population,  we  feel  the  force  of  a  remark  of  a 
benevolent  traveller  in  Italy,  when  contemplating  the  vast  pauper- 
ism of  that  country,  that  *'  without  some  sort  of  general  legal  relief, 
all  private  charity  is  hopeless,"  and  even  admitting  that  there  is 
a  vicious  element  in  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Laws,  which  we  are  not 
disposed  to  deny,  still  we  say  with  Lord  Hale,  **  better  relieve  twenty 
drones  than  let  one  bee  perish." 

But  Lord  Hale,  in  this  quaint  but  humane  saying,  alluded  to  the 
43rd  of  Elizabeth,  the  first  English  Poor  Law,  an  act  which  was 
drawn  up  by  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  and  which  was  emphatically 
styled  at  the  time,  an  Act  for  the  Extiipation  of  Beggary.  A  system 
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more  opposite  both  in  principle  and  practice  to  the  Iriah  Poor  Ltv 
cannot  be  conceiyecL  Laboor  was  made  the  inyariable  condilioD  to 
relief  nnder  the  first ;  extremity  of  desUtntlon  under  the  latter.  The 
statesmen  of  Elizabeth,  in  ficaming  the  English  Poor  Law  Act,  were 
carefhl  not  to  contravene  the  IMvine  ordinance,  that  man  in  the  *^8weit 
of  his  face  shonld  eat  bread?**  The  administrators  of  the  Iriali  Poor 
Laws  treat  the  poor  as  patients  in  an  hospital  of  incnrables:  ifi 
iadnstrial  employment-— all  trainiDg  with  a  yiew  ^ther  to  their  pre- 
sent support  or  fatore  improvement,  is  disregarded,  their  cue  is 
viewed  as  hopeless,  so  that,  to  vary  the  language  of  Lord  Hale,  while 
twenty  drones  are  relieved,  the  one  bee  does  not  perish^  becanse  st 
length  confounded  with  the  drones  in  the  poorhonse,*  thus  rereiang 
altogether  the  order  and  coui'se  of  apiary  economy. 

A  system  of  Poor  Laws,  to  work  beneficially,  or  indeed  to  wmk  ti 
all,  in  Lreland,  should  have  been  a  system  specially  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  this  country;  and  fizrther, 
should  have  been  accompanied  by  iQeasures  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
energies,  and  develop  the  indastrial  resources  of  the  people.  This  was 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  as  essoitially 
necessary,  but  the  Government  unfortunately  paid  as  little  attention 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  firiends  of  the  measure  as  to  the  prophetic 
warnings  and  opposition  of  its  enemies.  The  truth  is,  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  was  opposed  alike  tq  the  wishes  and  character  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  It  was  a  measure  conceived  and  carried  in  submissioa 
to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  English  parties.  The  people  of 
England  were  disgusted  by  the  annual  shoals  of  half-starved  iod 
half-clad  labourers  and  mendicants  cast  upon  thdr  shores,  remind- 
ing them  at  once  of  their  misgovernment  of  Ireland,  and  the  wodd 
at  large  of  the  miserable  condition  of  a  third  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  English  labouring  population  were  naturally  jealous  of  this/ff- 
vasion  of  their  hibour  market,  which  tended  to  bring  down  tbdr  con- 
dition to  a  level  with  that  of  their  unhappy  fellow-subjects.  Ifl 
short,  Ireland  sat,  like  Mordecai,  <'in  the  king's  gate,"  and  her  wealthy 
neighbour  could  no  longer  enjoy  her  good  things  in  peace.  If  tber? 
is  one  characteristic  of  the  English  people  more  prominent  than  an- 

*  So  called  in  Ireland.      The  Work-house  u  only  the  official  denomias- 
tion — this  distinction  is  significant. 
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Other,  it  is  their  worship  of  wealth,  and  repugmuice  to  poverty  in  all 
its  shapes.  Regarded  in  other  coantries  as  a  misfortime>  in  England 
poverty  is  viewed  and  treated  as  a  crime.  To  give  her  contentment 
then — ^to  remove  this  painful  apparition  of  her  wretched  sister  from 
her  presence,  was  absolutely  essential.  Keep  the  Irish  at  homeI-T-(at 
least  those  who  do  not  come  over  with  ftill  pockets  or  absentee  rents,) 
let  them  not  flont  ns  with  their  rags — ^let  them  not  startle  ns  in  the 
streets  with  their  squalid  looks,  and  piteous  cries  for  charity — let 
them  have  a  Poor  Law — let  them  remain  at  home!  There  may 
have  been  other  and  better  means  of  effecting  this  ^'  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,"  but  to  John  Bull  the  readiest  and  cheapest 
mode  appeared  an  Irish  Poor  Law;  and  so  the  Imperial  Parliament 
passed  the  "  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  Poor  of  Ireland."  The 
damour  of  the  English  people  was  for  the  time  appeased,  while  the 
framers  of  the  Act  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  neutralised  its 
perils  by  rendering  it  almost  inoperative.  As  we  have  already  in- 
timated, the  right  to  relief  was  in  the  first  place  absolutely  denied,  all 
relief  outside  the  work-house  strictly  forbidden,  and  admission  only 
attuned  by  submitting  to  the  most  painful  and  repugnant  conditions. 
Too  well  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  extending  relief  by  the  agency 
of  such  a  system  to  the  great  mass  of  Irish  pauperism,  the  authors 
of  the  measure  had  laboured  to  cut  down  the  numbera  of  those  who 
should  obtain  assistance  to  the  lowest  point,  and  to  make  the  relief 
itself  as  little  desirable  as  possible.  To  use  the  words  of  M.  de 
Beaumont,  *'  with  one  hand  they  offered  the  poor  an  alms,  with  the 
other  they  opened  a  prison  1"*  To  a  certain  extent  this  policy  was 
successfuL  For  a  few  years  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law  was  scarcely 
felt.  The  people — even  the  most  wretched — evinced  an  insuperable 
repugnance  to  availing  themselves  of  its  provisions — ^the  Act  remained 
comparatively  a  dead  letter. 

**Is  there  a  possibility,"  asks  the  writer  just  named,  '*that 
two  or  three  millions  of  individuals  may  find  in  Ireland  their  subsis- 
tence in  a  system  of  public  charity?  No;  and  to  demonstrate  this  a 

*  *<Ir1ande,  Sociale,  Politique,  et  ReligeuBe."  We  have  quoted  from  thii 
writer  a  good  deal,  though  by  no  means  approring  of  the  mater  portion  of 
his  work.  Yet  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  LordClarepcbn  and  the  organs 
of  his  Oovemment  have  from  this  source  derived  much  of  their  centraliiing 
policy  and  rancorous  anti-landlord  sentiments. 
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snmple  calcoktion  is  sufficient.''  M.  de  Beamnoiit  then  ent^B  iato  a 
short  calcnlation:  assnming  that  to  provide  two  mUfioiis  of  paopen, 
in  what  he  terms  '*  the  most  yOe  nonrishment,"  ^la  pins  tOc  nonr- 
ntnre,"  it  would  require  five  sons,  or  something  less  than  two-peiuae 
half-pennj  a  day  each.*  At  this  rate  the  smn  total  for  the  aniniai 
mfdntenance  of  this  wretched  mnititude  would  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  200,000,000  francs,  or  at  par,  for  breTi^,  to 
£8,000,000  sterling  I 

*^  Quelle  loi  des  panvres  sera  jamais,  en  Irlande  etablie  4  ce  prix? 
qui  en  paierait  les  frais?  On  ne  pense  pas  que  TAngleterre  accnnsse 
sa  dette  publique  de  quatre  a  cinq  milliards  pour  so  mettre  en 
mesure  de  faire  I'aumone  4  Plilande,  et  si  une  pareUle  tdche  itat 
imposee  aux  proprietaires  Iriandais  dont  die  absorbercdt  Unis  la 
reoenua^  autanJt  et  mieux  vaudraA  pent  etre  decreter  ausskM  la  hi 
€yr<dreP* 

Well  might  this  Frenchman  thus  reason  upon  the  apparent  im- 
possibility of  carrying  to  any  efficacious  extent  the  law  of  pnl^c 
charity  in  Ireland.  Well  might  he  regard  as  incredible  the  gigan- 
tic undertaking,  of  providing  food  in  such  a  country  for  two  mOIioiis 
of  paupers  in  unproductive  idleness.  Tet  we  have  seen  this  amaz- 
ing enterprize,  not  only  attempted,  but  per^tedin;  and  tried  to  be 
carried  through,  no  matter  what  destrucfdon  or  sacrifice  it  involred. 
Ledm  Rollings  projects,  and  Louis  Blanc's  Ateliers  Nationanx,  were 
rational  and  sober  schemes,  in  comparison  with  the  proposed  objects 
of  the  existing  Irish  Poor  Law.  We  thmk,  however,  that  it  was 
fiur  from  the  original  intention  of  the  authors  of  the  first  Irish 
Poor-law  to  cany  it  to  any  such  extent.  It  may  be  questioned 
indeed,  if  they  contemplated  more  than  the  erection  of  large  dee- 
mosynaty  establishments,  upon  the  model  of  the  magnificent  institu- 
tions of  Florence  and  Genoa;  and  probably  such  establishments 
would  have  been  more  in  unison  with  the  reli^ous  feelmgs  and 

*  Low  as  this  scale  of  Uying  is,  it  is  generous  in  comparison  with  the 
actual  allowance  for  the  support  of  a  nauper  in  the  Irii^  workhouses.  On 
the  12th  of  April  last,  the  author  of  tnese  remarks  obtained  from  the  clerk 
of  the  KilmaUock  Union,  in  which  he  has  property,  a  return  of  the  state  of 
the  house,  it  appeared  that  on  that  day  there  were  4,960  inmates,  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  Is.  ^d.  weekly  each  1  Yet  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  rates 
were  enormous — ^in  one  of  the  best  circumstanced  electoral  divisions  they 
amounted  to  88. 2d.  within  the  year. 
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character  of  the  Irish  people.  Bat  nnfortimately  the  measure  en- 
acted was  of  a  totally  different  character.  Coupled  with  the  amended 
Act  it  embodied  all  the  worst  vices  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  without 
any  of  its  merits,  and  was  sure  to  bring  with  it  bitter  fruits  in  due 
season.  That  season,  and  a  fearful  one,  soon  came.  The  potato, 
the  miserable  staple  food  of  the  Irish  people,  failed.  The  most 
dreadful  famine  recorded  in  histoiy  set  in,  and  under  its  dire  pressure 
the  repugnance  of  the  miserable  people  to  the  poor-houses  was  over- 
come, till,  in  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings,  they  rushed  to  them 
pele-mele.  Then  ensued  scenes  which  baffle  all  description.  Within 
the  reeking  enclosures  of  the  Union  work-houses  were  now  assem- 
bled multitudinous  crowds  of  both  sexes,  bringing  together  all  the 
miseries,  all  the  sufferings,  and  all  the  corruptions  of  poverty,  until 
at  length,  when  these  vast  buildings  were  crowed  to  overflowing, 
entire  towns  and  desolated  villages  were  converted  into  auxiliaiy 
work-houses.  Rate  after  rate  was  struck  for  the  support  of  these 
multitudes;  till  at  length  property  became  valueless  under  the  burthen 
of  fresh  exactions,  and  all  domestic  or  local  sources  of  sustaining 
this  vast  pauper  population  failing,  the  resources  of  the  empire  had 
to  be  appealed  to.  We  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  legislature  itself 
had,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  potato  disease,  taken  the  alarm ; 
and,  as  if  conscious  that  the  only  effectual  way  of  relieving  the  sufier- 
ings  of  the  Irish  people  was  by  giving  them  remunerative  employ- 
ment, at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1846,  it  passed  an  '*  Act  to 
Militate  the  Employment  of  the  labouring  Poor  in  the  distressed 
districts."  As  the  conflict  which  has  just  arisen  between  the 
Treasury,  represented  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  on  the  one 
nde,  and  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Guardians,  representing  the  ratepayers, 
on  tiie  other,  has  its  origin  principally  in  the  advances  made  by 
Government  under  this  Act,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  examine  it  a 
little  more  in  detail,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
points  in  dispute. 

What  the  exact  amount  of  these  advances  may  be,  in  common,  no 
doubt,  with  the  majority  of  our  readers,  we  are  not  precisely  aware; 
indeed.  Lord  John  Russell  himself  states  it  rather  vaguely  in  one  of 
his  recent  letters  to  Lord  Lucan ;  but  taking  it  as  assumed,  at  upwards 
of  £8,000,000  sterling,  it  certfdnly  gives  us  a  striking  idea  of  the 
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awfnl  extent  of  the  calamities  by  which  we  hare  been  viidted,  as 
well  as  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  Imperial  Pariiament  to  aid  in  im- 
pairing them.*  Bat  having  made  this  admission  most  nnreserredlj, 
and  firom  a  sense  of  duty,  we  must  not  on  that  acconnt  foTbear  to 
say  that  we  think  the  Poor  Law  goar^Uans  have  the  strongest  grounds 
of  complaint  agiunst  die  Goyemment,  as  well  for  the  reckless  manner 
in  which  these  enormous  snms  were  administered,  as  for  the  nnr 
seasonable  moment,  and  nngenerons  way,  in  which  repayment  oC 
these  advances  has  been  now  demanded. 

The  principle  of  the  Labour  Rate  Act,  notwithstanding  the 
obloqay  it  has  encountered,  we  hold  to  have  been  good.  We  are 
not  among  those  who  regard  with  ax)prehension  or  jealousy,  in  a 
country  circumstanced  like  Lreland,  the  Government  becoming,  even 
on  a  large  scale,  the  great  employer  of  the  people.  Among  the 
many  administratiye  changes,  which  have  of  late  been  so  modi 
discussed,  we  are  surprised  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  our  poliliciaiis 
to  supply  a  deficiency  that  has  so  long  been  felt,  namely,  our  want  of 
a  regular  and  responsible  Minister  of  Public  Works?  This  s  tiie 
only  countiy  in  Europe,  we  think,  without  such  a  functionaiy,  and 
we  are  disposed  to  belieye,  that  had  there  been  such  a  member  in 
the  Government  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  manj  of  the 
evils  which  we  are  now  suffering  firom,  and  particularly  the  mal- 
administration of  the  Act  we  are  considering,  would  never  hare 
occurred. 

But,  while  thus  fiir  allowing  the  principle  of  the  Labour  Bate  Act 
to  have  been  justifiable,  it  is  now  quite  evident  that  it  proceeded 
on  a  most  mistaken  assumption — namely,  that  the  distress  it  was 
designed  to  alleviate  was  local  and  temporary;  confined  to  cer- 
tain districts  of  the  country,  and  of  a  transitory  character.  This  h 
dear  firom  the  title  and  preamble  of  the  Act  itself;  and  it  is  eaaOy 
accounted  for.  There  was  great  uncertainty  for  some  time  as  to  the 
real  extent  of  the  calamity  which  had  befidlen  L^land  All  shrank, 
as  long  as  they  could,  firom  admitting  the  terrible  reality;  so  that  we 
are  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  legislature,  acting  upon  the  infinrma- 

*  Nor  must  we  forget  that,  exdusive  of  enormous  charitable  doDationa, 
Ireland  herself  paid  in  poor  rates,  in  one  year  (1849),  upwards  of  two 
millions  t 
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tion  supplied  to  it  bj  the  Government — even  while  passing  an  Act 
eapable  of  veiy  general  application — shonld,  nevertheless,  have  as- 
sumed that  it  woald  only  be  operative  in  a  few  ^  distressed  districts" 
ef  the  country.  We  are  bound  to  believe,  that,  could  it  have  fore- 
seen the  awful  extent  of  the  impending  disaster — ^that,  in  place  of  being 
either  temporary  or  local)  for  three  consecutive  years,  two-thirds  of 
Ireland  should  have  been  more  or  less  subjected  to  famine,  eventuat- 
ing in  the  most  unparalleled  diminution  of  population  and  wealth  re- 
corded in  histoiy* — it  would  have  devised  and  passed  a  very  different 
measure,  one  better  suited  to  the  crisis,  and  of  a  more  enlarged  and 
Imperial  character,  than  the  Labour  Rate  Act  We  hear  much  of 
repudiation,  and  many  bitter  reproaches  of  our  forgetfnlness  of  our 
just  obligations.  We  will  not  descend  to  retort  these  accusations; 
much  less  will  we  believe  that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with  a  full 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  calamity  which  was  about  to  involve 
a  third  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  have  thrown  the  exclusive 
diarge  of  relieviog  it  cm  that  portion  alone.  The  Rate-in-Aid  Act 
certainly  implies  such  a  doctrine — and  one  more  dangerous  to  the 
existence  of  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  cannot  be 
conceived — but  we  bdieve  that  the  prindple  of  that  most  unpopular 
and  mischievons  measure  is  now  regarded  as  untenable,  even  by  Eng- 
lish statesmen;  and,  if  the  two  countries  are  to  continue  united  on 
mutually  advantageous  and  honorable  terms,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  both  countries  must  be  vigilant  that  it  be  not  made  a 
precedent  for  further  legislation.  **  When  it  happens,"  says  Montes- 
quieu, **that  some  large  portions  of  the  community  suffer,  {feet  pour 
lore  que  Pdat  a  hesain  d*apporier  tin  prompt  secaurs.^'  Yes,  it  is  for 
the  StatSy  out  of  the  general  resources  of  the  Empire,  to  meet  so  un- 
foreseen and  general  a  calamity  as  that  which  has  visited  Ireland ;  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  when  Englishmen  come  to  view  the  question 
dispassionately,  and  apart  from  all  narrow-minded  and  selfish  consi- 
derations, their  wonted  sense  of  justice  will  lead  them  to  admit  the 
strong  claim  that  Ireland  has,  if  not  for  remission,  at  least  for  the 
most  indulgent  settiement  of  her  liabilities  under  the  Acts  we  are 
considering.    We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  dwell  on  this  preliminary 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  8. 
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objection  to  the  Labour  Bate  Act,  which  will  howeyer  eqnallj  apply 
to  the  Belief  Advance  Acts,  from  its  important  bearing  on  the  ({oefr- 
tion  of  payment,  now  at  ifisue  between  the  Treasniy  and  the  Poor 
guardians.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  gross  abnses  in  the 
tion  of  these  Acts,  which  the  goaidians  bring  forward  to  fortify  their 
position  against  the  Government — and  which,  we  confess,  appears  to 
ns  the  strongest  part  of  th^  case.  We  have  already  said  that  we 
consider  the  main  principle  of  the  Labour  Bate  Act  to  have  been  jus- 
tifiable (assuming  that  the  distress  was^  indeedj  local  and  tempormy) 
— and  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  passed  by  the  legisbtnre  vrith 
an  anxious  desire  not  only  to  meet  the  emergency,  but  to  confer  last- 
ing benefit  on  the  districts  where  it  was  put  in  operation.  We  are 
to  arraign,  not  the  Parliament,  but  the  Government  of  the  day,  i( 
under  the  discretion  left  to  it  by  the  6th  section  of  the  Act,  the  mnr 
nificent  sums  voted  by  the  le^shiture  have  been  wasted  In  useless 
roads,  rather  than  in  remunerative  worim,  calculated  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  countiy.  That  works  of  such  a  character  were  re- 
commended and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  we  have 
the  admission  of  their  own  organs,  even  if  we  could  forget  that  they 
had  already  in  thdr  offices  a  vast  variety  of  plans,  including  the  re- 
port of  the  Bog  Commissioners,  which  alone  cost  the  country  upwards 
of  £30,000.  "  Plans,"  says  the  Globe,  commenting  on  the  recent 
admirable  memorial  of  Lord  Bosse*  and  the  guardians  of  the  Par- 
sonstown  Union,  <*  for  new  bridges,  new  roads,  or  redemption  ofwoAs 
lands  were  sent  in,  and  that  by  persons  best  qualified  to  estimate  the 
wants  of  their  several  neighbourhoods,  to  an  amount  that  would  have 
cleared  out  the  bank  of  England  I"  Now,  why  were  the  best  of  these 
plans  set  aside,  and  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  the  deepening  of 
rivers,  the  erection  of  piers  on  the  coast  and  in  tidal  rivers,  but,  above 
all,  the  cultivation  of  the  land^  neglected,  and  the  whole  energies  of 
the  people  wasted  in  the  comparatively  unprofitable  labour  of  road 
making?  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  restrict  the  choice  of  the  cess-payers  to  any  particular  spe- 
cies of  public  works.  Why,  then,  did  the  Grovemment,  in  exerciaing 
their  power  of  approval  and  selection,  do  so? 

^See  Appendix,  No.  3. 
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We  regret  to  say  it,  but  it  is  greatlj  to  be  feared,  that  against 
their  own  better  judgment,  the  Government  was  at  this  melancholy 
crisis  influenced,  if  not  coerced,  by  the  anti-hudlord-phobia  of  the 
Times,  and  the  Manchester  school  of  politicians,  in  their  conduct 
towards  Ireland. 

Under  this  baneful  influence  it  became  a  leading  object  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  iimds  voted  by  Parliament,  to  guard  as  far  as 
possible  against  the  devoted  landlords  obtaining  any  possible  benefit 
for  their  expenditure.  This  policy  was  followed  too  far  even  for  Mr. 
Poulet  Scroope,  who,  in  1 847,  thus  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord 
J.  Russdl: — "  The  great  object  to  be  had  in  view,  is  to  create  em- 
[Payment  and  food  for  the  peopU;  employment  in  the  production  of 
food  if  possible.'**  "  Will  you  wwt,  my  lord,**  he  demands,  "  for  some 
terrible  convulsion  before  you  appropriate  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland, 
the  people^ sf(xrm^  to  the  use  of  the  people?*^  But  the  Government  were 
not  to  be  moved  from  their  course.  The  system  of  road  making  was 
obstinately  persisted  in,  till  the  Act  itself  expired,  and  left  the  greater 
purt  of  these  roads  unfinished  and  useless  1  Then,  and  not  before,  the 
cost  was  counted — then  it  was  found  that  upwards  of  four  millions 
steriing*  had  thus  been  unprofitably  wasted,  in  a  few  brief  months, 
by  the  very  men  who  had  opposed  the  wise  and  munificent  railway 
scheme  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  as  reckless  and  extravagant  I  Thus 
was  abused  and  perverted,  what  the  Okhe  calls  "  the  most  humane 
legislation  on  record  in  history."  Is  it  surprising  that  the  Irish 
people  do  not  show  themselves  sufficiently  grateful  for  these  mis- 
directed sacrifices?  or  that  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  should  hesitate 
before  forestalling  the  rates,  and  permanently  mortgaging  them  to 
meet  annuities  in  respect  of  these  advances  for  forty  years  to  come? 
Is  it  surprising  that  some  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  should  have 
met  the  demands  of  the  Treasury  with  passive  resistance,  even  while 
expressing  in  theur  remonstrances  submission  to  the  law? 

Nor  must  we  forget,  when  considering  the  condition  of  this  country, 
and  her  inability  to  meet  any  additional  fiscal  burthens,  to  remind 
our  readers  at  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  that  Ireland  has  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  recent  free  trade  policy,  which  commercial 

*See  Apendix,  No.  1. 
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and  manufiu^nring  England,  with  a  view  to  her  own  spedal  interestdy 
has  forced  npon  ns.* 

Admitting,  then,  as  we  freely  do,  that  the  Parliament  and  peofile 
of  England  acted  towards  Ireland,  throughout  these  disastrous  events, 
in  a  spirit  of  the  most  monificent  charitj,  and  not  forgetting  that 
half  of  the  enormous  debt  of  £8,000,000,  which  the  misfbrtnnes  of 
Ireland,  including  official  mismanagement,  entailed  upon  her,  has 
been  generously  forgiven,  we  hold,  nevertheless,  that  the  peiiod 
selected  to  begin  repaying  the  other  moiety  was  most  nnfortonate. 
Ireland  is  but  slowly  recovering  (if  at  all)  from  a  succession  of 
the  heaviest  trials  that  any  nation  ever  passed  through ;  she  sur- 
veys her  once  green  and  teeming  fields,  which  now  lie  wasted  and 
desolate,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  vast  field  of  battle;  ^ 
counts  up  the  terrible  lists  of  her  slain  or  misdng,  and  finds,  that 
in  a  few  brief  years,  twenty  per  cent  of  her  population  have 
been  swept  for  ever  from  her  bosom!  Half  of  her  landlords  are 
ruined;  her  farmers,  undismayed  by  the  storms  of  approadung 
winter,  are  still  flying  across  the  Atlantic ;  her  traders  and  shop- 
keepers are  bankrupt;  her  artisans  and  labourers  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  paupers;  her  banking  circulation,  always  miserably  inade- 
quate  to  her  wants,  has  been  diminished  nearly  four  millions;!  h« 
soil  itself  has  been  still  more  fearfully  depreciated.  To  seloct  such  a 
time  to  call  in  payment  of  these  Parliamentary  advances  was  at  once 
impolitic  and  ungenerous,  even  if  nothing  could  be  alleged  against  the 

*  Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  in  common  with  the  com- 
munity at  large,  we  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  announce^ 
ment  made  bv  the  Treasury  of  a  partial  remission,  subject  to  the  appro* 
bation  of  Parliament,  of  the  Labour  Rate  and  Relief  Annuities.  It  is  to  be 
confidently  hoped  that  Parliament,  when  it  meets,  will  deal  with  the  whole 
question  in  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit,  and  thereby  increase  and  re- 
store  confidence  to  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland.  And  here  we  would 
stronffly  urge  the  imperative  obligation  imposed  upon  Government — to 
complete  such  of  these  roads  as  are  really  useful  and  required.  On  tlie 
plainest  principles  of  justice  and  of  law,  we  say,  that  the  Government  are 
bound  to  finish  these  works.  They  put  themselves,  with  respect  to  them, 
in  the  position  of  a  contractor,  and  tne  first  duty  of  a  contractor  is  to  com- 
plete his  contract — that  is,  to  finish  the  work  he  has  agreed  to  do.  If  he 
contracts  to  do  a  specific  work,  it  is  laid  down  by  established  authorities, 
that  he  must  perform  the  whole  of  the  work,  before  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
pavment  of  any  part  of  the  price:  so  long  as  the  work  is  unfinished,  he  is  en* 
titled  to  nothing. 

t  See  Appendix,  No.  2. 
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principle  or  the  application  of  these  advances.  Bat  we  have  abun- 
dantly shown  how  far  this  is  from  being  the  case.  We  hold,  with 
Lord  Rosse,*  that  "  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  English 
poor-law  to  localise  relief  for  ordinary  purposes;^'  bot  that  to  strike 
local  rates  to  meet  the  expenditure  consequent  on  a  general  calamity 
(and  such,  undoubtedly,  is  a  famine)  is  a  perversion  of  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  the  Poor  Law.  Surely,  it  is  to  mar  the  great  act 
of  imperial  munificence,  to  try  and  extract  firom  this  impoverished 
country,  when  hardly  recovered  from  such  a  series  of  calamities,  the 
cost  of  the  relief  which  we  admit  was  so  liberally  extended  to  her. 
We  feel  satisfied  that  the  attempt  must  ultimately  be  abandoned,  but 
it  should  never  have  been  made.  Better,  far  better,  for  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  England,  to  have  sponged  out  the  entire  debt,  great  as 
it  is,  than  to  have  thus  mocked  her  suffering  debtor  with  a  demand 
for  payment  which  she  cannot  meet — awakening,  too,  the  bitter  re- 
collection of  how  the  vast  sums  so  generously  voted  for  her  assistance, 
and  which  should  have  permanently  blessed  and  elevated  her,  have 
been  squandered  or  perverted. 

Wo  make  these  remarks  with  feelings  of  pain.  For  many  of 
the  members  of  the  present  administration  we  entertain  unfeigned 
respect  We  cannot  readily  forget  the  long  and  eminent  services 
of  the  noble  Premier  in  the  great  cause  of  civil  and  reUgious  liberty. 
We  believe  that  he  is  actuated  in  his  high  office,  even  in  matters 
where  we  may  differ  firom  him,  by  a  pure  and  lofly  ambition ;  and 
that,  feeling,  as  he  must,  the  deep  interest  that  England — ^nay,  the 
Empire — has  in  the  well-being  of  Ireland,  he  is  sincerely  and  ar- 
dently desirous  to  promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  has 
made  warm  and  sincere  professions  of  this  desire;  and  we  think 
that  his  well  meant  though  abortive  attempt  to  pass  a  measure  of 
waste  land  reclamation,  as  well  as  Sir  John  Romill/s  bill,  with 
respect  to  the  purchase  of  estates  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court, 
sufficiently  attest  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  L^land;  but  some  evil  genius  has  presided  over  his  Irish 


*  Lord  Rosse  has  already  conferred,  by  his  genius,  hiffh  honor  on  his 
country ;  and  in  his  temperate  and  argumentative  memoriaias  Chairman  of 
the  Paraonatown  Union,  he  has  rendered  her  still  further  service.  (See 
Appendix,  No.  3.) 
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Govemment,  and  bajffled  or  neatralized  all  his  good  intentioiifl. 
That  this  riniBter  inflaence  may  be  soon  ranoTed  we  aidendj  liopc^ 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  Lord  J.  Boaaell's  characte  as  a  liifivniian, 
but  for  the  sake  of  our  soffering  country. 

We  must  now  bring  these  remarks  to  a  rapid  dose.  The  aobjeci 
we  have  been  o(»iffldering — ihe  working  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Ireiaiid 
-—is  of  so  vast  and  all-absorbing  an  importance,  that  we  shall  be 
compelled  soon  to  recor  to  it.  We  trost,  when  we  next  address 
onrsdves  to  this  great  subject,  that  it  may  be  freed  from  the  extra- 
neons  question  of  Treasury  advances  and  Treasury  claims,  which 
have  excited  so  much  angry  discussion,  and  which,  we  are  conscioaay 
hare  embarrassed  and  hindered  us  in  giving  it  the  calm  and  anxiocB 
confflderation  which  we  purposed.  In  closing  our  observationsy 
however,  on  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  we  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on 
the  absolute  necessity  there  is  for  its  radical  reviaon.  If  this  law 
is  to  work  beneficially,  or  rather,  if  its  woiking  at  all  is  to  be 
a  possibility,*  the  pooi^houses  must  be  made  to  a  great  extent  self- 
supporting  institutions.  Land,  as  in  America,  must  be  attached  to 
them ;  not  the  miserable  twenty-five  acres  at  present  allowed  by  the 
Commissioners,  but  land  commensurate  with  the  pauperism  to  be 
relieved,  and  the  general  drcumstances  of  the  several  unions.  The 
area  of  these  unions  must  be  reduced;  for  it  is  impossible  at  present 
for  the  local  guardians  to  exercise  a  vigilant  inspecdcmy  either  in 
the  management  of  the  house,  or  the  state  of  the  poor  of  their 
own  electoral  divisions.  Without  adopting  the  parochial  system  of 
England,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  more  equitably  apportion  the 
burthen  of  supporting  the  poor.  A  cheaper  machinery  must  be 
found  to  work  the  law  in  all  its  details:  the  establishment  charges 

*  On  the  absolute  necessity  for  auxiliary  and  external  measures  to  the 
beneficial  workin^rlof  the  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland,  we  may  quote  the  author 
of  "  the  Irish  Crisis,"  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  to  whom,  whether  justly  or  not, 
the  landed  proprietors  of  this  country  attribute  the  hostile  legislation  of 
recent  years.  "The  Poor  Law/'  be  writes,  cannot  alone  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  the  existing  pauperism  of  Ireland ;  and  its  unproductive  expen> 
diture,  however  indispensable,  must  be  supported  by  ade<^uate  indu^rial 
efforts,  in  order  to  prevent  all  classes  of  society  from  oeing  involved  in  one 
common  ruin." — Iriih  Crisis,  p.  168.  Our  views  on  the  Poor  Laws  and 
the  evils  of  Ireland  differ  widely  from  this  writer,  but  the  absolute  necessity 
of  other  means  to  remedy  them  cannot  be  more  clearly  expressed  than  in 
this  passage. 
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at  present  are  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  expenditure  in  mainten- 
ance (see  Appendix).  Bat  having  made  all  these  reformsy  it  is 
nevertheless  to  other  and  very  different  measures,  which  shonld 
accompany  these  salutary  changes,  that  we  most  mainly  look  for  the 
social  regeneration  of  Ireland.  The  Drainage  Act,  the  Railway 
Adyances  Acts,  were  all  measures  dictated  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom  as 
well  as  generosity.  The  Government  must  proceed  still  further  in 
this  direction.  It  need  not  fear  that  for  such  expenditure  it  will  not 
be  amply  repaid.  It  is  firom  such  measures — ^but  above  all,  from  the 
spread  of  education  and  peaceful  and  industrious  habits  amongst  the 
people-— that  we  confidently  look  for  the  prosperity  of  our  countiy. 
We  say  confidently,  for,  undismayed  even  by  the  appalling  returns  of 
the  recent  Census,  we  will  not  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  our  countiy. 
The  country  of  Ussher  and  Berkeley,  of  Boyle  and  Swift,  of  Burke 
and  Sheridan,  of  Grattan  and  Curran,  of  Goldsmith  and  Moore, 
of  Charlemont  and  Rosse,  of  Wellington  and  Gough,  not  to  mention 
a  host  of  other  illustrious  names,  cannot  thus  be  blotted  out  from 
the  list  of  nations.  We  say  confidently,  for  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  wonderful  elasticity  exhibited  by  Ireland  in  bearing  up  under 
such  a  rapid  succession  of  misfortunes — when  we  think  of  her  still 
boundless  resources  and  varied  natural  capabilities — ^we  are  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  even  many  of  her  children  of  the  present 
generation,  who  have  witnessed  the  dire  disasters  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, will  also  live  to  see  her  p^;o6perity  placed  on  a  surer  and 
more  durable  basis,  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  in  any  portion  of  her 
history. 

APPENDIX  No.  I. 

POOR-LAW  STATISTICS. 

The  disastrous  and  rapid  increase  of  the  poor-rates  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  short  table  : — 

In  1840  the  Eipenditure  amounted  to  £37,057 


1841 

• 

110,278 

1842 

281.233 

1843 

244.374 

1844 

271,334 

1815 

316.025 

1846 

435.001 

1847 

803,684 

1848 

1.826.634 

1849 

2,177,651 
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In  the  last-named  year,  perb^  that  of  the  greatest  diatzeBs,  there 
waa  actually  wrung  from  the  suffering  ratepavers,  the  enormooa  sum  of 
£1,674,063,  which,  with  the  receipts  firom  otner  sonroes,  brings  up  tbe 
total  to  the  immense  sum  stated  above. 

There  was  also  due  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  from  Ireland,  for  Public 
Works,  under  the  Labour  Rate  Act  (as  we  belicTe),  on  the  5th  Januarjf 
1850,  £4,217,119. 


The  Poor-law  Union  Workhouses,  without  counting  Auzilxariea, 
more  than  double  the  number  contemplated  by  Mr.  MichoUs,  and  yet  their 
average  area  is  forty-fiTe  square  miles  each. 

In  1845  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  amounted  to  114,205,  in  18^ 
10  243,933,  in  1849  to  2,142,766 !  I 

A  further  and  more  particular  analysis  of  the  Expenditure  in  1849  gives 
us  these  results : — 

The  number  of  /n-dbor  jpaupers  receiving  relief  amounted  to      982,284 
The  number  receiving  Outdoor  relief,  to  ...  ...     1,210,482 

Grand  Total    < 
The  Expenditure  was  as  follows : — 

In  Maintenance,  charsed  to  Electoral  Divisions, 

In  ditto,  charged  to  Unions  at  large. 

In  Out-door  Relief,  charged  to  Electoral  Divisions, 

In  ditto,  charged  to  U/iions  at  large 

Establishment  charges 

Other  expenses, 

£2,177,651 

It  is  unnecessary  to  direct  our  readers*  attention  to  the  enormous  dispro- 
portion of  the  last  two  items. 

The  frightful  mortality  in  the  worldiouses  in  the  years  1848  and  1849 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  summary : — 

In  1848-^9  the  ratio  of  mortality  amongst  tbe  inmates  rose  from  3*4  per 
1000,  on  7th  October,  to  12*4  per  1000  on  tbe  5th  May  following.  Is 
1849-.50,  the  ratio  advanced  from  3*5  to  6-1  on  23rd  March,  since  which 
date,  in  the  mercy  of  Providence,  it  has  gradually  declined. 


•  •• 

2,142,766 

•  •• 

£680,960 

•  •• 

116.336 

»•• 

655,654 

•  •• 

23,949 

•  •• 

376,745 

•  •« 

324,007 

FOOB  LAW  EXPENDITUBE,  18M  AND  18«1  CTO  S99H  SEPTEMBER). 


• 

InMalnten- 
anoei 

Oat-door 
RdieC 

Other 
Expenses. 

TOVAI. 

Ulster, 

£ 

66,105 
339,281 
168,858 
111,158 

£ 

131 
6,047 
4,716 
1,245 

£ 

57.020 
188,577 
104,017 

67.737 

£ 

123,256 
533,905 
277,591 
176.140 

Munst^Br, 

Leinster, , ... 

Connaught, 

Totel,1851... 
Total,  1850... 

Decrease, 

685,402 
710,945 

12,139 
120,705 

413,357 
598,390 

1,110,892 
1,430,106 

25,543 

108,634 

185,089 

319,216 
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APPENDIX  No.  II. 
BANKING   STATIBTICS.^ — BSCBXABB  OF  THX  GIBCULATION. 

The  banking  capital  of  Ireland  has  long  been  miserably  inadequate  to  her 
exigencies.  *'  Ireland,"  writes  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  **  for  more  than 
8,000,000  people,  has  not  jE5,000.000  of  banking  capital,  for  £2,000,000  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  capital  is  lent  to  GoTernment.  Ireland  has  not,  in  fact, 
ten  shillings  per  head  of  banking  capital ;  while  Scotland,  for  less  than 
3,000,000  people,  has  (£13,000,000)  at  least  five  pounds  per  head  of  bank- 
ing capital,  in  addition  to  superior  and  more  numerous  monetary  establish- 
ments." 

But  let  us  look  at  the  returns  of  the  banks  of  issue,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  8  and  9  Vict,  c.  37»  and  we  shall  find  that  this  miserable  and  stinted 
capital  has  rapidly  declined. 

On  the  3d  January,  1846,  the  total  issue  of  all  the  Irish  banks  amounted 
to  ...  ...  ...  ...  £7,404,366 

Amount  of  specie  held  by  them,  ...  2,489,254 

Total,  ...  ...  £9,893,620 

MThile,  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  vear  1850,  the 

amounts  respectively  under  these  heads  nad  fallen  to,  £4,669,824 
And  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,494,861 

Showing  a  decrease  in  the  banking  circulation  of  Ireland  to 

the  amount  of         ...  ...  ...  £3,728,935  111 

The  results  are  similar  when  we  look  at  the  Savings'  Bank  returns : — 
On  the  29th  of  November,  1845,  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  Savings' 
Banks  in  Ireland  was  96,422,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  deposited 
was  £2,922,581.  In  1849  the  number  of  depositors  had  fallen  to  45,548, 
and  the  total  of  the  sums  deposited  to  £1,200,273.  We  have  not  seen  more 
recent  returns,  but  we  greatly  fear  thev  would  only  tell  the  same  tale,  even 
if  the  shameful  treatment  experienced  by  the  depositors  in  the  Cuffe 'Street 
and  Killamey  Savings'  Banks  had  not  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  Irish  people  in  these  establishments. 


APPENDIX  No.  III. 

I^OCAL  TAXATION. — LORD   B088S. 

Among  the  many  eminent  services  to  his  country,  rendered  by  this  dis- 
tinguished nobleman,  we  must  not  forget  his  patriotic  efforts  to  lesien  the 
intolerable  burthen  of  local  taxation  under  which  she  labours.  In  1849  his 
lordship  brought  this  subject  before  Parliament  in  a  very  able  manner.  The 
following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  statistics  on  which  he  mainly  based  his 
arguments,  and  claimed  relief  for  the  people  of  this  country.  The  gross 
income  of  Great  Britain,  as  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
amounU  to  £250,000,000,  that  of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr.  John  Stewart, 
a  witness  before  the  Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws,  to  only  £20,000,000. 
The  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is,  upon  the  average,  £52,000,000; 
of  this  Ireland  pays,  actually  collected  within  herself,  £4,164,264,  to  which 
is  to  b^  added  the  amount  of  income  drawn  over  to  Great  Britain,  not  less 
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than  one  million  sterling.  His  lordship  then  compares  the  amount  of  rate- 
able property  and  local  taxation  in  England  and  Ireland  respecti^elj.  In 
the  former  ms  lordship  states  the  rateable  property  at  one  hundred  and  Are 
ndllions  sterling,  and  the  amount  of  local  taxation  at  twelve  millions  ster- 
ling ;  in  Ireland  the  rateable  property,  tfs  stated  by  his  lordship,  is  less  than 
ten  millions,  while  the  local  taxation  is  upwards  of  three  nullions  sterling — 
amounting  to  8b.  4d.  in  the  pound,  or  four  times  as  large  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land 1     These  startling  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

In  1822,  Goulbum,  in  speaking  to  a  motion  of  Sir  J.  Newport's,  said, 
**  The  Union-contribution  of  2-17th8  for  Ireland  is  now  confessed,  on 
all  huads,  to  have  been  unjust."  In  the  reduction  of  taxation,  from  the 
Union  to  1843,  the  relief  given  to  Ireland  was  to  that  of  Great  Britain  as 
I  to  18,  while  her  share  of  the  taxes  imposed  has  been  higher  than  as  1  to  7. 
See  fdso  Mr.  John  O'Connell's  **  Argument  for  Ireland. 


APPENDIX  No.  IV. 

FREE   TRADE   IN   CORN. 

**  The  average  price  of  com  is  now  only  35s.  6d.  per  quarter,  or  lower 
than  it  has  been  for  fifteen  years.  This  is  caused  by  the  anxiety  of  farmers 
to  realixe,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  pressure,  and  their  fear  of  foreign 
imports." — Mark-kme  Express  Oct.  1851. 


Abt.  VL— MR.  MONTAGUE   DEMPSEyS  EXPERIENCES 

OF  THE  LANDED  INTEREST. 

Chapteb  VI. 

MX  IBISH  FBOFERTT — ^HOW  I ^BUT  THE  LESS  THAT  IS  SAID  ABOUT 

THAT,  THE  BETTEB. 

The  daring  trayeller,  whom  business  or  pleasure  may  have  indaoed, 
within  the  last  few  years,  to  penetrate  as  far  westward  as  the  town 
of  Clonbosh,  (and  snch  adventurers  are  becoming  by  no  means  nn- 
common,)  very  possibly  has  observed  a  thin,  timid-looking  boose, 
which  seems  to  be  squeezing  and  flattening  itself  against  the  gable 
of  the  great  American  Floor  Store,  in  order  to  get  oat  of  the  way  of 
the  huge  gibbet-like  market  crane.  On  a  deal  board,  over  the  door 
of  this  edifice,  he  may  have  read  the  words,  "  Clonbosh  Industblal 
SociETT,"  the  last  half-dozen  letters  of  the  inscription  treading  on 
each  other's  heels,  and  tnmbUng  against  one  another  for  want  of 
room,  like  so  many  charity-school  children  at  a  chnrch  door.  Should 
his  visit  have  taken  place  on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Thursday,  ho  may  have 
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caught  a  glimpse,  over  the  green  calico  window-blind,  of  the  small, 
Oxford-gray  figure  of  the  Rev.  Mark  Sweeny,  seated  at  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  a  desk  and  a  counter,  making  entries  in  the 
smallest  of  ledgers,  or  distributing  knitting-needles  and  worsted 
among  sundry  wild-looking  females,  of  various  ages  and  dimensions. 
If  the  daring  traveller  had  ever  heard  of  the  Clonbosh  Ladies' 
Education  and  ¥ajxcj  Work  Society,  it  is  very  probable  the  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  would  be,  that  the  Rev.  Mark,  the  green  calico 
blind,  and  the  wild-looking  women,  were,  one  and  all,  appendages 
of  the  Society.  But  this  would  be,  like  the  impressions  of  many 
other  daring  travellers  in  Ireland,  altogether  false.  The  Amazons  of 
Clonbosh  would  never  have  entrusted  any  duty,  even  so  unimport- 
ant as  that  of  handling  worsted,  to  any  meek  little  man  in  Oxford- 
gray;  they  would  never  have  conspired  to  place  knitting-needles  in 
the  hands  of  those  wild-looking  women,  or  connived  at  anything  so 
paltry  as  a  stocking  manufacture.  They  might  have  encouraged 
doings  in  Berlin  wool;  but  in  mere  yam,  never!  And  yet  they 
failed  in  their  efforts.  How  darkly  the  clouds  seem  to  gather  round 
the  horizon  of  Erin's  future,  while  we  pause  to  reflect  upon  that  &ctl 
They  failed  I  They  failed — and  took  up  their  worsted  brigands,  their 
wax  flowers,  and  their  flbrtations,  just  at  the  point  where  they  had 
left  them  off,  some  months  before,  to  play  at  committees.  Then  it 
was  that  Mr.  Sweeny  hung  out  his  green  window-blind;  and  having 
rallied  round  that  standard  a  few  of  the  less  ambitious  Amazons, 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  original  design,  though  he  himself 
persisted  in  calling  it  merely  an  offshoot  of  the  defunct  sodety ;  and 
being  somewhat  flowery  in  his  discourse,  used  to  institute  compari- 
sons between  a  Phoenix  and  the  shabby-looking  little  building,  where 
he  might  be  seen,  two  days  in  the  week,  making  up  huge  parcels  of 
Irish  manufacture,  and  durecting  the  same  to  some  long-named  Asso- 
ciation in  Dublin.  Here  it  was  that  the  poor  little  man  used  to 
wrestle  alone  with  the  columns  of  a  complicated  account,  while  he 
was  preparing  his  monthly  report;  here  he  used  to  struggle  for  hours 
with  bales  of  strong-scented  frieze  and  drugget.  It  was  here  that 
during  the  winter  of  the  famine  (winter  in  every  sense),  encouraged 
by  few,  and  assisted  by  none,  he  used  to  stand  over  the  huge  soup 
chaldron,  an  amiable  duodecimo  edition  of  the  three  Witches  in  Mac- 
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beth,  bonod  in  one.  When  the  Right  Beyerend  Father  in  God,  Uie 
Lord  Bishop  of  Innisboffin,  was  partaking  of  a  round  of  yisitatioa 
soire^  in  the  ndghbonrhood,  I  wonder  did  he  hear  anything  of  Mr. 
Sweeny  and  that  little  boiler;  though,  if  he  did,  what  was  it  to  him? 
Mr.  Sweeny  was  only  doing  his  duty — ^nothing  more — and  therelbce 
he  had  his  reward. 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  Clonbosh  Ladies'  Sodety !  (Why  should 
not  I  be  allowed  to  hare  my  <'  ashes,"  when  Mr.  Sweeny  has  the  tm- 
distnrbed  use  of  a  Phodnix?)  If  the  appearance  my  parlonr  used  to 
present  on  a  Board-day  be  any  criterion,  the  liyeliness  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  materially  increased  by  the  admission  of  lady- 
members;  but  should  we  be  blessed  with  such  an  improvonait  in 
our  Constitution,  Mr.  Speaker  must  be  a  person  of  strong  nerves  and 
great  determination ;  or,  what  would,  perhaps,  answer  the  purpose 
better,  a  "  ladies'  man  '^  of  long  experience.  Had  I  been  fitted  by 
nature  and  education  to  figure  in  the  latter  ci^[>acity,  it  is  possible 
that  I  might  have  actually  enjoyed  my  position  as  Secretary.  I  can- 
not say  positively,  for  I  have  never  studied  accurately  the  habits  of 
the  genus  "  ladies'  man,"  for  I  do  not  consider  Jubb,  at  Filer  and 
Noggs's  to  be  a  specimen;  I  never  thought  much  of  his  pretenfflons 
to  the  character  after  I  discovered  that  the  Miss  Plinlimon  he  osed 
to  rave  about  was  nothing  more  than  an  apprentice  to  a  b<Minet- 
maker  in  Cranboume-street.  I  should  like  to  see  him  in  my  place, 
when  Mrs.  Colonel  Dodd  publicly  (that  is  to  say,  before  the  whole 
committee)  accused  Mrs.  Howlan  of  distributing  exdusivdy  among 
her  own  retuners,  two  dozen  copies  of  '*  Sandy  M'Shane,  the  Seiions 
Pig-driver,"  and  appealed  to  me  whether  such  an  act  was  not  an  in- 
fraction of  the  seventeenth  law  of  the  Sodety.  I  doubt  if  his  boasted 
knowledge  of  feminine  ways  would  have  saved  him  from  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  censure  which  my  miserable  evasion  of  that  momentoiis 
question  incurred.  But  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  I  could  en- 
joy mysel£  Nature  had  put  a  barrier  between  me  and  the  dignity 
of  a  ladies'  man,  by^making  me  insignificant  in  person  and  shy  in 
disposition ;  and  long  habit  had  rendered  me  a  person  of  so  utterly 
depraved  taste,  that  a  quiet  game  of  loo  (dxpence  limited)  with  Old 
Parker  and — ^no,  not  Jubb,  he  was  made  too  ftat — ^bnt  a  few  of  a 
class  wh0|  in  reference  to  the  majority  of  thdr  ageS}  and  the  sim- 
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plicity  of  their  ideas,  are  called  "  old  boys, "  was  an  institndon 
much  more  consistent  with  my  ideas  of  happiness  than  a  convention 
of  ladies  resolutely  bent  on  being  official  and  bnsiness-like;.eyen 
though  their  object  was  philanthropic,  and  though  they  did  shake 
hands  affectionately  before  setting  to — ^which  ceremony,  somehow, 
always  reminded  me  of  "  Bell's  Life,''  another  instance  of  the  de- 
praved taste  aforesaid.  However,  I  never  went  as  far  as  Mrs.  Fo- 
garty,  who  persisted  in  saying  that  they  met  only  for  the  purpose 
of,  what  she  called  in  her  terse  style,  *'  ballyragg^g  and  abusing 
one  another;"  but  then  every  fdlowance  must  be  made  for  the 
worthy  creature's  feelings:  from  the  time  that  Mrs.  Fogarty  had 
undertaken  the  duties  of  housekeeper  at  Ballinahaskin,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  had  determined  within  herself  to  hQ  out  Ccesar  aut 
nvUus  in  the  establishment.  At  least  that  was  the  substance  of  her 
determination ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  Mrs.  Fogarty  ever  heard  of 
Caesar;  or  if  she  did,  it  is  probable  that  she  considered  him  an 
insignificant  person,  to  be  classed  with  Venus,  Nicodemus,  and 
the  other  goddesses.  With  her,  to  plan  was  to  succeed;  and 
she  became  the  Caesar,  while  I  filled  the  other  post  with  as  much 
dignity  as  I  could.  It  was  not  in  nature,  then  (certunly  not  in  Mrs. 
Fogarty's  nature),  that  she  should  view  with  indifference  an  invasion 
headed  by  dauntless  women,  who  called  her  **  Fogarty, "  and  spilled 
ink  on  her  floors,  and  required  her  to  spoil  her  dishcloths  by  wiping 
up  the  same;  nor  did  it,  in  my  mind,  detract  firom  her  virtues  as  a 
woman  and  a  housekeeper,  that  she  should  have  been  obliged,  on 
board-days,  to  relieve  herself  by  rushing  out  on  the  hall-door  steps, 
and  hurling  after  the  departing  forms  of  the  President  and  Commit- 
tee, a  few  choice  epithets  expressive  of  contempt,  which  were  never 
delivered  till  the  objects  of  them  were  quite  out  of  hearing,  and  were 
always  accompanied  by  certain  passes  more  hostile  than  mesmeric 
in  their  nature.  Mrs.  Fogarty,  although  absolute  within-doors,  and 
regulating  every  thing  connected  with  domestic  economy  with  a  sway 
so  despotic,  that  no  social  revolution,  however  strongly  organized, 
would  have  had  the  slightest  chance  against  her,  was,  nevertheless, 
powerful  only  as  far  as  the  hall-door:  once  past  that  firontier,  I  was 
in  Mr.  Myles's  territory;  and  she  herself  used  to  admit,  that  **  she 
had  no  call  to  my  doings  abroad,  at  all  at  all,  barring  that  she 
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wished  Fd  scrape  my  feet  oatdde  the   door,  and  not  be  fillut' 
her  hall  with  the  mud  of  five  parishes.''    It  was  not  long  b^xre  I 
discovered,  that,  between  these  two  powers — ^though  apparently  on 
friendly,  not  to  say  peaceful  terms — there  existed  an  enmity  of  the 
most  profound  description.     Each  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  other,  a 
monster  of  dishonesty;  and  ndther  ever  lost  an  opportunity  of  pri- 
vately impressing  it  on  me,  that  I  waa  a  victim  to  the  rapnct^  of 
his  or  her  rival,  as  the  case  might  be.     Mrs.  Fogarty,  with  that 
ontspeaking  candour  which  characterised  her  on  every  occasian,  ex- 
pressed an  unqualified  conviction  that  Myles  put  into  his  own  pocket 
at  least  one-half  of  the  rents  he  received  on  my  account,  and  that 
the  gallows  was  defrauded  of  its  rights  while  he  lived.   On  the  olher 
hand,  Myles,  who,  when  he  had  the  choice,  always  took  a  dreoitoiu 
course  to  gain  his  object,  in  preference  to  a  stnught  one,  used  mys- 
teriously to  mention  the  curious  &ct  of  Urn  Fogarty  having  been 
seen  at  chapel,  wearing  a  pair  of  boots  veiy  like  mine;  or  the  sdD 
more  surprising  one  of  my  being  able  to  finish  two  pounds  of  tea  in 
a  week,  without  any  one  to  assist  me  in  the  consumption  thereof 
These  cross-charges  were  made  the  more  perplexing  to  me,  from  ibe 
drcumstanoe,  that  the  reciprocally  accusing  pardes    were,   when 
brought  together,  invariably  obsequious,  and  even  affectionate  to 
each  other.    I  have  often  known  Mrs.  Fogarty  change  a  bitter  in- 
vective against  the  fiunily  of  the  Myleses  in  general,  but  MidE 
Myles  in  particular,  into  a  panegyric  on  the  trustworthiness  and 
'^dacency  "  of  that  house,  on  the  approach  of  its  representative,  who 
would  return  the  compliment  by  a  volley  of  flattery,  enough  to  turn 
any  head  but  that  of  a  Fogarty.    At  first  I  laboured  under  alternate 
fits  of  confidence  and  distrust — one  moment  regarding  Myles  as  the 
noblest  of  his  species,  the  next  spuming  him  firom  me  to  take  Mrs. 
Fogarty  to  my  heart  (of  course  9nly  figuratively).    But  I  finaDy 
compromised  the  matter,  by  disbelieving  the  statements  of  both  par- 
ties; which  was,  probably,  under  the  circumstances,  the  best  thing  I 
could  have  done.     As  to  attempting  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Mrs. 
Fogarty,  that  idea  was  too  wild  to  bear  a  moment's  contemplation; 
and  the  ties  by  which  Myles  had  bound  me  to  himself  were  too  nu- 
merous and  complicated  for  me  to  undo.    In  the  first  {dace,  there 
was  the  key  of  the  oat-bin,  of  which  he  was  the  custodian ;  secondly, 
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he  had  the  sole  management  of  the  tenants,  by  whom  I  was  regarded 
as  a  person  of  secondaiy  importance,  and  one  whom  it  was  quite 
needless  to  propitiate;  thirdly,  he  had,  by  easy  stages,  inidated  me 
into  the  mysteries  of  agricnltore,  and  constitnted  himself  my  land- 
steward;  by  reason  of  which  arrangement  I  fonnd  myself  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  green-crops  and  goano,  to  my  own  great  astonish- 
ment; for  although  I  had  always,  in  theory,  viewed  the  tilling  of  the 
earth  as  a  parsait  in  itself  delightfal,  and,  from  ito  antiquity,  highly 
respectable,  yet  nothing  like  a  practical  taste  &r  it  had  ever  developed 
itself  in  me  bnt  once,  and  then  it  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
wooden  box,  fourteen  inches  by  six,  painted  green,  and  containing, 
besides  a  compost  of  brick-dust,  shavings,  and  common  clay,  a  small 
plant — a  geranium,  or  a  dandelion»  or  something  of  that  sort,  I  be- 
lieve— ^for  which  I  had  bartered  a  half-worn  pair  of ^well,  no 

matter!  and  which  I  fondly  hoped  would  live  to  grace  my  bed-room 
window  in  Bussell-street,  Bloomsbnry.  This  hope,  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  say,  was  blighted.  I  have  a  theory  of  my  own,  and  am  in 
possession  of  a  niunber  of  facts  tending  to  prove  it,  that  the  period 
of  existence  allotted  by  the  laws  of  nature  to  horticultural  specimens 
procured  from  peripatetic  dealers  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
exceeds  five  days.  It  might  be  well  worth  the  while  of  some  ardent 
seeker  after  *'  useful  knowledge  "  to  inquire  whether  this  mortality 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  plants  are  pro- 
duoedi  it  being  in  general  strongly  impregnated  with  old  clothes, 
owing  to  the  double  calling  of  the  cultivators,  or  is  simply  caused  by 
the  absence  of  roots. 

This  was  my  first  attempt  tit  tillage;  my  second,  being  under  the 
auspices  of  such  a  man  as  Myles,  was,  of  course,  somewhat  more 
successful,  as  well  as  on  a  more  extended  scale.  Not  only  was  the 
stock  of  fiarming  implements  I  had  brought  with  me  from  London 
put  into  immediate  requisition,  but  the  Dublin  coach  used  almost 
dmly  bring  down  on  its  roof  some  mysterious  en^e  swathed  in  hay 
ropes,  which  was  left,  like  a  gigantic  foundling,  at  the  door  of  Tim 
Fogarty's  cabin.  In  justice  to  Myles,  I  must  say  he  had  no  part  in 
introducing  any  of  these  monstrosities  into  the  country.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  denounced  them  (I  thought  somewhat  disrespect- 
fully) as  **  new-fangled  yokes ; "  and  though,  in  deference  to  my 
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ftelingSy  he  pennitted  each  machine  to  be  used  once  or  twice,  he 
always  gratified  his  own  animosity  to  innoTation,  by  allowing  it  to  go 
ont  of  order  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Bat  I  had  in  view  a  fiu*  nobler  object  than  mere  gain,  wliicfa,  dtber 
for  me  or  for  himself,  was  confessedly  what  Myles  sought.     Once 
fiurly  embarked  in  agricnltnre,  I  magnanimonsly  determined  that 
mine  should  be  strictly  a  model-fium,  and  that  no  piece  of  media- 
nimn,  however  complicated,  or  diagram  in  the  '*  Hand-Bo(^  of  Farm- 
ing," no  matter  how  intricate,  should  daunt  me.     I  saw — or,  what 
was  practically  the  same  thing,  persuaded  myself  I  saw — that  the 
system  of  tillage  pursued  by  my  tenants  was  the  root  of  all  the  erib 
I  had  been  trying  to  correct  by  lectures  on  whitewash  and  cleanli- 
ness.    To  remove  that  root  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  attack  the 
soil,  and  not  the  soUed;  and  what  could  be  more  suited  to  such  a 
purpose,  or  more  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  that  example  is  bet^ 
ter  than  precept,  than  a  model-fiinn?    But,  beddes,  the  donbosh 
Ladies'  Society  was  then  in  full  operation,  and  acqmtting  itseif  va- 
liantly in  the  cause  of  reform,  by  disseminating  tracts  on  ventilation^ 
which  were,  no  doubt,  instructive  to  the  redpients,  though  few  of 
them  could  read,  and  all  had  rather  more  than  was  dedrable  of  the 
article  in  question ;  and  as  I  had  no  ambition  to  enter  into  either 
competition  or  partnership  with  that  band  of  philanthropic  hoaris,  I 
resolved  to  concentrate  all  my  energies  on  the  establishment  of  a 
model-fimn.     There  was  something  about  the  very  name  that  I  liked 
exceedingly:  it  was  suggestive  of  agricultural  meetings  and  cattle- 
shows,  of  sleek  yearlings  with  blue  ribbons  tied  to  their  tails,  and 
complimentary  addresses  to  Montague  Dempsey,  Esq.,  of  Ballinahas- 
kin,  on  his  having  exhibited  the  best  bunch  of  carrots.    But,  alas! 
such  success  was  not  destined  to  attend  the  labors  of  Myles  and  my- 
self; nevertheless,  we  did  achieve  some  tangible  results,  with  the  as- 
sistance and  advice  of  the  **  Hand-Book  of  Farming."     I  think  I 
may  safely  lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  having  exhibited,  for  the  first 
time  in  that  country,  seeds,  and,  in  one  or  two  successful  instances, 
mature  plants,  that  were  before  considered  exotic  by  the  dmple 
natives.     I  remember,  in  particular,  a  wonderful  specimen  of  turnip 
*-80  wonderful,  in  fact,  that  its  very  name,  as  inscribed  on  the  brown 
paper  bag  that  had  contained  the  seed^  inspired  the  whole  neighbour- 
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hood  with  awe — of  which,  I  am  confident,  I  wonld  have  had  magni- 
ficent crops,  had  it  ever  come  above  groond.  The  "  Hand-book^' 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  failu*e  was  caused  by  **  the  fly  ** 
(whatever  that  meant),  bnt  Mjles  said  it  was  all  the  fanlt  of  the 
patent  tamip-sower;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  nearer  the 
troth,  for  the  machine  being  somewhat  complex,  and  we  innocent  of 
its  management,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  we  pnt  the  seed 
so  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  nothing  short  of  volcanic 
agency  conld  have  ever  made  it  come  up.  Notwithstanding  a  few 
similar  cases,  we  nltimately  had  tnmips  which  arrived  at  maturity; 
and  then  arose  the  question,  what  we  were  to  do  with  them?  After 
much  deliberation,  Myles  arrived  at  the  decision  that  our  only  course 
was,  to  "  buy  bastes  to  eat  them  up."  **  Feed  them  ofl^,  you  mean, 
Mylcs,"  said  I,  correcting  his  untechnical  expression.  And  we  did 
feed  them  off.  Thirteen  ill-fated  calves  were  procured  forthwith, 
and  confined  in  a  sort  of  pillory,  constructed  from  a  design  in  the 
*^  Handbook."  For  four  months  were  those  bovine  martyrs  deprived 
of  the  sweets  of  liberty;  but  though  the  stock  of  turnips  diminished 
rapidly,  they  remiuned  lean  kine  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  nor  could 
the  most  sdentific  handling  detect  anything  but  bony  excrescences 
on  their  half-starved  bodies. 

In  spite  of  these  failures,  I  still  pei'severed;  but  I  could  not  con* 
ceal  from  myself,  that  though  Myles  did  not  appear  to  consider  it  a 
losing  game  at  all,  farming  would  be  mnch  too  expensive  an  amuse* 
ment  for  my  finances  to  bear,  unless  better  success  attended  it.  It 
was,  however,  comforting  to  see  that  my  efforts  had  made  a  decided 
sensation  in  the  country.  It  might  have  been  merely  curiosity — 
though  I  hope  it  was  some  better  motive — that  used  to  induce  the 
population  of  the  neighbourhood  to  turn  out,  to  a  man,  whenever  it 
became  known  that  Myles  and  I  were  conductmg  any  particularly 
novel  operation.  Nor  did  the  various  implements  we  used  excite 
less  interest;  indeed,  some  individuals,  more  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  enquiry  than  the  rest,  even  went  so  for  as  actually  to 
beg  the  loan  of  divers  of  those  agricultural  curiosities.  But  as  these 
requests,  coming  invariably  from  those  of  my  own  tenants  who  were 
most  in  arrear,  were  obviously  made  with  a  view  to  flatter  my  weak 
point;  and  as  the  borrowers  seemed  always  to  consider  that  their 
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eonterpriaing  spirit  ought  to  be  rewarded  with  a  reduction  in 
rent;  nor  did  it  afibrd  me  much  encouragement,  to  see  infiuts  of  ten- 
der years  brandishing,  in  a  manner  highly  dangerons  to  tbemsdyes 
and  the  pablic,  billhooks  or  shears  that  had  once  formed  a  part  <^  m  j 
mnsenm,  or  sleeping  peacefolly  in  the  troagh  of  one  <^  my  patent 
tnmip-slicers.  In  (me  or  two  instances,  these  formidable  instrnments 
were  treated  with  a  familiarity  that  led  to  onpleaaant  resolts,  which 
of  conrse  gaye  rise  to  additional  claims  against  me»  as  the  lender.  I 
recollect,  in  particular,  haying  to  compensate  Tim  Fogarty  for  tiie 
injury  a  carioosly-fashioned  sickle,  with  a  peculiarly  keen  edge,  bad 
inflicted  on  his  pig.  As  I  saw  him  coining  np  the  ayenae,  I  fek  a 
secret  presentiment  that  his  wo-begone  expression  of  conntenaoee 
was  in  some  way  attributable  to  that  nnfortonate  weapon,  and  it  was 
not  withont  trepidation  that  I  asked  him  if  his  reining  had  been 
facilitated  by  it.  **  Oh,  then,  bad  luck  to  it  f(Mr  a  hook,  sir,''  he  re- 
plied; "  I'm  almost  heartbroken  in  regard  of  the  same.  'lis  afUier 
takin'  the  leg  off  Shawneen  the  pig  with  it  I  am.  The  craythur  kern 
into  the  field  where  I  was  cuttin'  the  oats,  and  somehow,  before  yon 
conld  say '  pays,'  he  was  ruined."  Shocked  as  I  was  by  the  melan- 
choly occurrence,  I  could  not  help  upbraiding  the  bereayed  Tim  for 
allowing  his  pig  to  commit  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  decorum  as  to  enter 
a  com  field  uninyited.  ^'  And  what  for  should  I  hinther  the  poor 
brute?"  he  retorted  indignantly.  ''Anyhow,  I'd  like  to  see  tiie 
man  that  id  keep  him  out  of  a  place  that  he  tuck  into  his  head 
there  was  somethin'  good  for  atin'  in." 

I  was  one  morning  initiating  a  select  assembly  of  the  worst- 
paying  tenants  on  the  property  into  some  hig^-&rming  mystery — 
as  well  as  I  remember,  it  was  the  culture  of  majigold*wurzel  under 
adyerse  circumstances — a  subject  I  had  been  making  up  the  ni^ 
before  in  "  the  Hand-book."  I  had  just  condnded  aa  enlogium  on  the 
nutritious  qualities  of  that  root,  and  had  already  drawn  from  my 
pnpUs  an  admission  that  it  was  ''  powerful  sthrong  feedin',  by  all  ac- 
counts," when  the  sententious  inquiry  ''what  for?"  uttered  by  a 
sepulchral  yoice  behind  me,  made  me  turn  round,  and  to  my  con- 
fusion I  found  that  I  had  had  for  an  auditor  no  less  a  person  than 
Mr.  Tiflbury.  Since  that  memorable  dinner  party  at  which  I  made 
his  acquuntance,  Mr.  Tiftbury  had  settied  within  a  few  miles  of  Bal- 
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linahaskin,  and  was  generally  suspected  to  have  an  intention  of  doing 
wonders  with  the  property  he  had  purchased — tliis,  and  a  wild  myth 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  means  sufficiently  ample  to  pay  the  national 
debt,  and  was  a  sleeping  partner  in  a  Liverpool  firm,  made  him 
greatly  revered  by  the  gentry  of  the  country,  while  the  popular  be- 
lief among  the  peasantry  was  simply,  that  he  had  more  money  than 
he  could  count,  even  if  he  tried. 

"What  for?"  said  Mr.  Tiftbury  coming  forward.  "You  said 
mangolds  are  strong  feeding — ^I  say,  what  for?  If  you  mean  for 
cattle,  I  ask  where  are  they?  what  cattle?  these  men  have  got  no 
cattle  to  stall-feed.    Have  you  my  good  fellows?" 

In  reply  to  this  question,  one  man  suggested  "ducks,"  and  another 
murmured  something  about  a  calf;  but  the  rest  were  silent,  and  Mr. 
Tiftbury,  having,  by  way  of  a  triumphal  oration,  knocked  the  head 
off  a  thistle,  went  on,  "  if  you  say  mangold- wurzel  is  strong  feed- 
ing for  men,  why  then,"  said  he,  folding  his  arms,  and  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was  prepared  to  abide 
the  consequences,  "  why  then  I  merely  deny  your  assertion.  Would 
you  like  to  live  on  mangold  wurzel?"  continued  he,  seizing  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  calf  by  the  collar. 

Begorra  Fd  rayther  not,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Dempsey,"  said  Mr.  Tiftbury,  turning 
to  me,  "  you  are  not  going  the  right  way  about  it" 

"The  right  way  about  what?"  I  inquired,  startled  by  the  idea 
that  perhaps  after  all  the  "  Hand-book"  was  not  infallible,  but  I  was  re- 
lieved to  find  that  he  alluded  merely  to  my  attempts  at  reform. 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  your 
tenantry,"  he  continued;  "  I  honor  you  for  them,  sir;  but  depend 
upon  it  you  are  not  going  the  right  away  about  it.  Here  I  find  you 
to-day  delivering  a  lecture  on  mangold-wurzel  and  what  not.  Now, 
may  I  ask,  of  what  earthly  use  would  the  finest  crop  of  mangold 
ever  raised  be  to  these  men  who  have  neither  cattle  to  eat  it,  nor  a 
a  market  to  sell  it  in  ?  " 

This  was  a  question  I  had  never  considered,  so  Mr.  Tiftbury  had 
it  all  his  own  way. 

"  That  sort  of  thing  may  be  all  very  well,"  said  he,  "  on  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  acres;  but  on  a  holding  of  five,  in  the  hands  of  a 
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cottier,  it  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expresmon,  fiddlestick.  And 
then,  there's  your  model  fiurm,  and  jonr  machines  for  this  and  joor 
machines  for  that,  and  yonr  machiQes  for  t'other;  what  good  can 
your  example  do  yonr  tenants,  while  yon  follow  a  system  like 
tiiat?" 

''  Bat,**  said  I,  <'  high-farming  is" .     What  I  was  gomg  to 

say  about  it  I  do  not  exactly  recollect,  bat  it  is  of  littie  coDaeqiieiioe» 
as  Mr.  Tiftbory  interropted  me  with — 

"  High  hnmbng  for  a  man  like  yon,  or.  Fll  tell  yon  what  it  ia^ 
Mr.  Dempsey,  yonr  high-farming  will  min  yon,  for  yon  hare  no 
capital — excuse  me,  ur,  Fm  a  plain  man,  but  you  have  no  capital;'* 
and  the  loose  change  he  was  jingling  in  his  pocket  seemed  to  edio 
''  capital  I  capital  I "  at  this  comforting  prediction. 

**  Well,  then,  what  are  we  to  do?"  I  cried.  " Is  no  arm  to  be 
extended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  benighted  peasantry, 
and — and — ^make  them  comfortable?"  for  I  was  beginning  to  get  a 
little  exdted,  which,  after  all,  was,  under  the  drcumstances,  quite 
excusable. 

*'  Teach  W  the  value  of  land,  and  the  value  of  time,"  was  Mir. 
Tlftbuiy*s  sententious  suggestion. 

**  Why  that  is  the  veiy  thing  I  have  been  doing — or,  at  least, 
trying  to  do" — said  L 

**And  admirably  you  have  succeeded — ^with  that  man  for  in- 
stance." 

I  daresay  he  did  not  mean  to  make  me  uncomfortable — but  I  did 
feel  rather  hurt  at  the  irony  of  his  tone,  and  the  contemptuous  man- 
ner in  which  he  pointed  to  one  of  my  pupils,  who,  finding  the  lectore 
at  an  end,  had  gone  over  into  his  own  plot  of  ground,  and  was  re- 
fireshing  himself  by  a  littie  desultory  dig^g,  at  the  rate  of  a  spade- 
full  every  five  minutes. 

**  Look  at  him,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tifibury,  '^  look  at  hun;  and  now, 
sur,  will  you  tell  me  that  man  is  fit  to  hold  land,  as  he  is — ^mind  I 
say  only,  as  he  is  now?  1  saw  to-day  a  plough  of  yours — a  re- 
markably fine  plough;  you  did'nt  get  that  plough  made  here,  eh? — 
No,  I  thought  not.  You  got  it  down  firom  Dublm? — ^I  thought  sa 
Now,  did  you  ever  think  of  calculatmg  how  many  of  your  poorer 
tenants  you  could  have  employed  at  eightpence  a  day  for  the  price 
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of  that  plough,  the  expenses  of  its. carriage,  and  the  cost  and  keep 
of  the  pair  of  horses  required  to  work  it?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you, 
that  here  where  labour  is  so  cheap,  i^  instead  of  ploughing  your 
land  you  hired  some  of  your  own  tenants  to  dig  it  for  you,  you 
would  be  consulting  your  own  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
going  a  great  way  towards  teaching  them  the  yalue  of  land,  and  the 
value  of  time,  by  showing  them  what  their  labour  could  effect  under 
your  direction?  I  say,  Mr.  Dempsey,  has  this  ever  occurred  to 
you?" 

It  never  had  occurred  to  me — of  course  I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Tifl- 
bury  so — but  I  expressed  a  belief  that  the  persons  he  alluded  to 
would  not  work, 

*'OhI  wont  theyl**  he  returned,  with  a  laugh  of  derision;  <*  just 
try  'em,  that's  all,  at  least  those  who  have  not  got  enough  of  land  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  their  time,  and  there's  precious  few  of  them  that 
wont  manage  to  do  their  own  tillage  as  well  as  ever.  I  give  'em 
eightpence  a  day.  The  folks  about  here  give  only  sixpence,  I  find; 
but  I  take  care  to  get  eight  penn3n¥orth  of  labour  done,  while  they 
do  not  get  above  four.  That's  what  I  call  teaching  'em  the  value 
of  time.  But  whatever  you  do  with  your  tenants,"  Mr.  Tiflbuxy 
continued,  after  a  pause  to  get  breath  for  a  fresh  start — ''  whatever 
you  do  with  your  tenants,  Mr.  Dempsey,  give  them  an  interest  in 
their  land — ^make  it  worth  their  while  to  take  care  of  it;  what  is 
the  use  of  preaching  whitewash  and  turnip-seed,  when  it  is  a  race 
between  you,  whether  you  shall  get  most  rent  fi'om  them,  or  they 
most  value  from  the  land?  You  are  building  a  lot  of  cottages — I 
was  looking  at  them  as  I  came  along.  Slated  roofs  and  glass  win- 
dows— ^well,  that's  very  nice  and  very  laudable,  and  all  that;  but  it 
is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and,  besides,  it  will  ruin  you ;  just 
try  my  plan  by  way  of  a  change,  will  you?" 

It  was  too  Lite.  Already  clouds  were  gathering  fast,  and  in 
another  month  the  storm  of  desolation  had  burst  upon  the  land. 
The  great  famine  of  1847  has  taken  its  place  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  Ireland's  misfortunes;  it  has  already  become  an  era  in  her  sad 
history.  The  scenes  of  starvation  and  misery  which  presented 
themselves  daily  throughout  that  eventful  period,  have  obtained  a 
mournful  notoriety;  but  who,  except  an  actual  eye-witnes8>  can  form 
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a  trae  idea  of  those  scenes?    It  has  been  always  a  misfbrtime  ai 
Ireland's,  that,  owing  to  the  association  of  ideas,  eyerything  con- 
nected with  her  seems  to  have,  in  many  mmds,  something  akin  to 
the  ridicnloos  inseparably  joined  with  it;  bright  eyes,  which  shine 
still  brighter  through  a  tear  of  sympathy  for  the  self-imposed  t<x'- 
tores  of  *'  Oily  Alligator,"  or  '^Little  Screech-owl,"  or  some  other  as 
euphoniously  titled  Choctaw  chie^  beam  but  with  merriment  at  the 
name  of  the  poor  Irish  peasant,  and  yet  during  that  fiinune,  in 
many  a  lonely  cabin,  might  be  found  instances  of  a  fortitude  and  a 
self-denying  devotion,  far  surpassing  the  savage  stoicism  of  the 
North  American  Indian,  or  the  more  refined  heroism  of  the  Spartan 
warrior.     Not  that  the  calamities  of  Ireland  &iled  to  execate  com* 
passion;  the  generous  sympathy  of  America  can  nev^  be  forgotten. 
England  came  nobly  to  the -rescue;  and,  let  smart  leading-artide- 
writers  abroad  rave  about  Irish  ingratitude,  and  rampant  half- 
witted or  wholly  knavish  demagogues  at  home  howl  forth  their  de- 
fiance and  hatred  of  the  Saxon,  the  English  people  have  the  grati- 
tude of  Ireland — ^the  English  government  might  have  had  it.    But 
had  Ireland  been  better  understood — ^had  she  been  a  little  better 
known  than  Madagascar  or  Loo  Ghoo,  how  much  more  might  the 
same  amount  of  sympathy  have  benefited,  not  merely  the  starring 
peasantiy,  but  even  the  unfortunate  and  now  ruined  landed  pn^rie- 
tors,  who,  culpable  though  they  have  been  as  a  dass,  yet  deserve 
some  share  of  the  pity  felt  for  Ireland,  for  their  punishment  is 
greater  than  they  can  bear.     When  I  look  back  on  that  dreary 
wmter,  I  confess  I  feel  no  surprise  at  the  apathetic  despair  with 
which  I  viewed  the  destruction  of  all  my  schemes,  and  the  embar- 
rassments of  my  position;  if  my  mmd  had  been  of  a  more  energedc 
stamp,  the  misery  I  saw  around  me,  and  the  critical  nature  of  my 
own  care,  might  have  stimulated  me  to  exertion.     Had  I  been 
blessed  with  the  philosophic  temperament  of  some  of  my  ndghbours, 
I  might  have  schooled  myself  to  look  on  my  troubles  with  calm  in- 
difference; but  having  neither  the  philosophy  to  contemplate,  nor 
the  energy  to  grappel  with,  my  difficulties,  the  few  struggles  I  made 
to  extricate  myself  seemed  only  to  sink  me  deeper  in  that ''  sea  of 
troubles,"  which  was  fast  engulfing  all  around  me; — ^though  not  all; 
there  was  one  exception.     Although  its  illustrious  predecessor  had 
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gone  to  pieces  on  the  first  opportonitj,  Mr.  Sweeny's  modest  little 
association  bravely  kept  its  head  above  water  to  the  last,  and  like  a 
stormy  peterel,  actually  flonrished  among  the  billows. 

When  the  first  shock  was  over,  and  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
country,  who  had  been  paralysed  by  its  suddenness,  began  to  look 
around  them  for  means  of  escape  from  the  ruin  which  threatened 
them — ^a  mania,  I  can  call  it  nothing  else,  for  dispossessing  their 
tenants  became  very  prevalent  among  them — ^to  look  for  rents  which, 
in  the  best  of  times,  had  been  but  badly  paid,  was  of  course  out  of 
the  question.  Even  Myles  admitted,  with  something  very  like  a 
sigh,  that  driving,  that  spirit-stirring  pastime,  was  quite  useless 
where  there  was  nothing  to  drive;  but  by  what  sort  of  logic  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  waste  lands  were  profitable,  I  have  not 
the  remotest  idea.  I  know  there  is  a  stupid  old  proverb,  that  an 
empty  house  is  better  than  a  bad  tenant,  but  I  doubt  its  applica- 
bility in  the  present  instance.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  have 
much  rather  clung  to  the  grand  principle  of  the  half  loaf;  but  on 
this,  as  on  every  other  point,  Myles's  reasoning  was  too  profound  for 
me  to  gmsay,  and  I  followed  the  example  of  my  neighbours,  re- 
serving to  myself,  however,  the  right  of  gaining  possession,  in  every 
instance,  by  amicable  treaty  and  the  payment  of  a  consideration,  and 
not  by  ejectment,  of  wflich,  in  common  with  every  other  legal  mea- 
sure, I  had  undefined  horror;  but  this  trivial  concession  to  my  weak- 
ness did  not  in  the  slightest  lessen  the  keen  relish  with  which  Myles 
entered  upon  his  new  pursuit.  In  fact  I  think  he  rather  enjoyed 
opening  negociations  with  those  tenants  who  had  quite  got  out  of 
the  habit  of  paying  rent,  and  were  naturally  obdurate  in  their  de- 
mands, and  tenacious  of  land  held  on  such  reasonable  terms.  Al- 
though I,  in  my  simplicity,  fancied  there  was  a  marked  difference 
between  my  mode  of  proceeding  and  that  of  the  other  landlords  of 
the  country,  the  *' Knocknashindy  Sympathiser"  was  of  a  difie- 
rent  opinion ;  we  were  all  indiscriminately  held  up  to  public  odium 
in  its  columns.  A  very  curious  sensation  is  that  of  seeing  one's 
name  in  print  for  the  first  time.  To  anything  of  a  contemplative 
mind  it  affords  the  raw-material  for  a  series  of  fine  reflections ;  first, 
to  think  of  the  awful  and  dignified  scrutiny  of  the  editor  as  he  sur- 
veys you  in  manuscript;  then  the  man  in  the  brown  paper  cap  who 
smartly  and  unimpassioncdiy  handles  each  old  familiar  letter  that  you 
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have  for  jeftrs  looked  npoa  as  a  part  of  yoHraelf ;  tbe  leverseB  yon 
suffer  at  his  hands,  so  completely  alter  your  appearanoe  that,  if  look- 
^S  0^  7^^  would  begin  to  doabt  your  own  identity;  then  yon  go  to 
the  devil,  if  there  is  one  attached  to  the  establishment,  and  af^  all 
yon  discover  yourself  next  morning  in  a  damp  sheet,  but  so  Bir  from 
being  a  bit  the  worse  for  that  or  for  your  previoos  snffiBniigii,  jon 
find  yoniself  decidedly  improved,  and  feel  a  sadden  increase  of  self- 
respect  at  being  legible  for  at  least  once  in  yonr  life.     Should  thio 
mention  made  of  yoa  be  fiftvorable,  so  much  the  better;  bat  in  mj 
case  I  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  mere  &ct  of  bong  in 
print,  as  there  was  nothing  very  gratifping  in  fincEmg  the  title  of 
**  Heartless  Exterminator"  appended  to  my  respectable  patronymic^ 
or  seeing  paragraphs  headed  with  "  Coldblooded  evictions  on  the 
Ballinahaskin  property,"  or  ''  Agun  we  warn  the  tyrant  Dempsey."^ 
Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  the  defence  <^  myself  and  my  oo-defin* 
qnents  was  warmly  taken  up  the  rival  Journal,  the  Chnbo^.Ctm' 
sfduftbn,  (ibr  of  course  the  ^*  Sympathiser"  had  a  rival — ^it  would  have 
been  jast  as  easy  for  the  Tipton  Slasher  to  accomplish  a  scientific 
«<  mill  ^'  without  an  antagonist,  as  for  either  paper  to  have  kept  up  its 
drcuktion  without  a  moral  "  buffer,"  in  the  form  of  a  good  bitter  op- 
position,) but  the  only  perceptible  effect  produced  by  interference  on 
our  behalf  was  an  increase  of  virulence  in  the  Sympathiser's  rejoindera. 
My  last  public  appearance  (in  print)  was  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances.    I  am  perfectly  aware  that  to  do  full  justice  to  the  little  act- 
venture  I  met  with,  I  ought  to  adopt  a  style  something  like  this  :— 

Ohaptkb  (whatever  it  might  be). 

THE  LONELY  GLEnI — CRIME  AND  VTSTERT — SOLXTTION  OF  THE  LATTEB. 

The  night  was  one  of  pitchy  darkness,  save  when  at  intervals  the 
moon  burst  through  the  murky  veil  of  driving  clouds,  and  revealed 
the  horrors  of  the  scene.  To  break  the  solemn  stillness  of  that  hour 
no  sound  was  heard,  except  the  plsdntive  sighing  of  the  wind  as  it 
swept  in  fitful  gusts  across  the  darkened  surface  of  the  bog,  or  the  que- 
rulous note  of  the  sea-gull  chiding  rash  man's  approach  to  her  damp 
and  dismal,  though  beloved  haunt  It  seemed  as  though  nature  were 
in  a  misanthropic  mood,  inviting  crime  to  come  forth  and  do  its  worst. 

*  We  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  Dempsey  has  had  a  patriot  of  the  Blicbael 
Dwyer  analibelling  Lucas  class  to  endure.  Why  did  he  not  bring  the  seoan- 
dref  before  a  high-minded,  honest  Dublin  jury  ? — Ed. 
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Bat  I  can  not  do  it.  There  la  nothing  melodnunatic  abont  me. 
I  have  not  got  the  least  pardde  of  romance  in  mj  compofflUon;  so 
that,  rather  than  pass  oyer  an  incident  of  thrilling  interest,  I  have 
cat  the  paragraph  containing  the  aoconnt  oat  of  the  ChnboiA  Coth' 
stiMion  of  the  24th  of  March,  184a 

^'DiABoucAL  Attempt  at  Assassination. — ^We  had  hoped  that  oar 
ill-fated  coantrj,  stricken  as  it  is  by  famine,  and  bowed  down  by  the 
iniqaitoas  operation  of  a  tyrannical  Poor  Law,  was  at  least  exempt 
from  those  evils  arising  from  the  insatiate  thirst  for  blood,  which 
has  already  marked  the  sonthem  part  of  oar  ishind  as  "  the  land  of 
crime.''  Alas  I  that  hope  has  been  dashed  to  the  gronnd.  Landlords 
ofClonbosh,  look  to  yoarsdves; — the  assassin  is  abroad — the  fell 
demon  of  agrarian  outrage  has  raised  his  bloodstained  standard  in 
oar  once  peacefal  neighboarhood.  A  dastardly  attempt  has  been 
made  by  a  gang  of  monsters  in  hnman  form,  opon  the  life  of  one  who 
has  claims  of  no  ordinary  description  on  the  gratitade  of  a  misgnided 
people,  one  who  has  been  ever  foremost  in  the  cause  of  reform,  and 
whose  dignified,  yet  retiring  manners  have  endeared  him  to  all  oar 
hearts.  Need  we  say  that  we  allade  to  the  philanthropic  Montagae 
Dempsey?  Yes,  sach  was  the  man  the  sons  of  crime  selected 
for  their  victim  last  Monday  night.  Affcer  a  day  spent,  like  most 
of  his  days,  in  onwearied  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  his  ten- 
antry, Mr.  Dempsey  was  retaming  home,  when  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  voices  behind  a  hedge  near  his 
own  gate;  scarcely  had  he  paused  to  reflect  on  the  singularity 
of  the  circumstance,  when  a  murderous  discharge  of  fire-arms 
pealed  forth  from  the  treacherous  ambush,  followed  by  a  fiendish 
yell  of  triumph,  and  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  making  an  exclama- 
tion to  the  efiect  that  he  was  murdered,  fell  fi^rward  on  the  road. 
These  particulars  we  have  learned  fi'om  his  companion  whose  nerves 
seem  to  have  received  a  severe  shock  from  the  melancholy  occurrence, 
and  who  it  appears  fied  for  assistance  immediately  on  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  outrage.  A  hat,  which  has  been  recognised  as  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Dempsey,  was  picked  up  near  the  spot,  and  was  found 
to  contain  a  slug.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise 
extent  of  the  ill-fated  gentleman's  injuries,  but  have  reason  to  hope 
they  are  not  of  a  fatal  nature." 
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^FuBTHEB  Particulars. — ^Onr  readen  will  be  gratified  to  leam 
that  Mr.  Dempsej  has  been  pronoonced  out  of  danger,  no  vital  part 
having  been  injured.  His  wonnds,  which  dueflj  consist  of  braisea 
about  the  region  of  the  forehead  and  nose,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
violence  with  which  he  fell  on  the  shingle  of  the  roodi  On  question- 
ing our  informant  further  we  have  learned,  that  the  slug  found  in  Mr. 
Dempsej's  hat  was  of  the  insect,  not  the  misole,  spedes." 

The  Knocknaahindy  Sympathiaer  viewed  the  occuirence  in  a  some- 
what different  light,  and  wrote  thus:---- 

*'  Mr.  Demfset — Those  of  our  readers  who  honored  the  Ckmbodk 
Constitution  of  yesterday  with  a  perusal,  were  no  doubt  astonished  to 
see  in  the  columns  of  that  sycophant  print,  a  long-winded  and  would-be 
eloquent  account  of  an  alleged  attempt  against  the  valuable  life  of  one 
of  its  patrons,  a  certain  Mr.  Dempsey.  The  Editor  of  the  ConstUu^ 
Hon  was  always  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  drawing  prodigious  con- 
clusions from  slender  premises,  but  on  this  occasion  he  has  exceeded 
hiinsel£  Much  as  we  detest  his  principles,  and  execrate  the  fimdish 
eagerness  he  shows  to  blast  the  name  of  a  true  hearted  and  generous 
peasantry,  we  cannot  help  being  amused  when  we  think  of  the  scanty 
materials  out  of  which  he  has  concocted  his  great  ^attempt  at 
assassination.'  We  have  it  on  the  best  authority,  the  unimpeach- 
able testimony  of  one  who  witnessed  the  whole  affair,  and  was  indeed 
a  party  in  it,  that  the  facts  were  simply  these.  Mr.  Dempsey  was 
returning  on  Monday  evening,  not  after  a  day  devoted  to  the  good 
of  his  tenantry,  as  our  policy-of-extermination-defending  contempo- 
rary has  it,  but  after  a  day  spent  in  leaving  houseless  a  number  of 
those  wretched  beings  whom  the  accursed  rule  of  the  Saxon  has  left 
dependant  on  the  tender  mercies  of  such  as  Mr.  Dempsey.  He  was 
attended  by  his  miscreant  bailiff,  who  holds  the  unenviable  post  of 
his  chief  executioner,  and  than  whom,  we  have  reason  to  believe>  a 
viler  caitiff  remains  not  unhung. 

*lt  happened  that  within  a  field  near  Mr«  Dempeey's  gate,  a  numb^ 
of  our  intelligent  fellow-countiymen  were  occupied  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  light,  which  even  the  tyrannical  Saxon  has  been  compelled 
to  recognbe;  of  course  we  allude  to  the  indefeasible  right  which  every 
Irishman  possesses  of  carrying  and  using  arms  for  lawful  purposes.  The 
party  in  question  were  diverting  themselves  with  shooting  at  a  mark. 
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and  at  themoment  of  Mr.  Dempsey's  approach  a  gun  was  dischargedy 
not  at  his  worthless  carcase,  but  at  the  target,  which  consisted  of  a 
pitchfork  implanted  perpendicularly  in  the  soil  and  snrmonnted  by  an 
old  hat.  The  rest  may  be  easily  accounted  for :  dreading  the  pnnish- 
ment  he  so  richly  deserved  at  the  hands  of  an  outraged  tenantry,  and 
conceiving  th|tt  punishment  had  overtaken  him,  Mr.  Dempsey,  with 
a  shriek  of  craven  terror,  prostrated  himself  in  his  congenial  mud, 
and  thus  received  the  contusions  which  the  Constitution  has  dignified 
with  the  name  of  '  wounds,'  while  his  despicable  comrade  fled  ^m 
the  spot — the  personification  of  abject  cowardice.  We  take  this  op- 
portunity of  congratulating  Mr.  Dempsey  on  his  rapid  recovery,  and 
would  suggest  that  before  he  ventures  out  again,  he  would  provide 
himself  with  a  double  barrelled  boot-jack,  and  a  complete  suit  of 
bullet-proof  metal  dish  covers.'' 

I  have  already  sud  that  this  was  my  last  appearance  in  print;  that 
is  not  precisely  true;  it  was,  however,  my  last  appearance  but  one  in 
any  newspaper.  My  last  was  when — but  that  would  be  anticipating. 
What  a  vast  piece  of  consolation,  to  the  weary  wayfarer  who  climbs 
the  hiU  of  difficulty,  there  is  in  the  reflection,  that  the  descent  on  the 
other  side  is  comparatively  easy,*  and  that,  should  his  sojourn  on  the 
summit  prove  only  temporary,  he  will  trundle  down  without  the 
slightest  personal  exertion — his  own  momentum,  and  the  few  fiiendly 
pushes  he  may  calculate  on  receiving,  being  quite  sufficient  to  bring 
him  comfortably  to  the  bottom.  Let  this  assurance  beguile  your  way, 
oh !  ye  travellers,  who  toil  up  that  well-worn  but  still  rough  path ;  and 
if  misfortune  sounds  a  retreat  before  your  journey  has  been  completed, 
philosophically  thank  your  stars  that  she  has  saved  you  a  greater  fall. 
The  latter  was  my  case ;  I  do  not  mean  that  I  ever  practised  the  phi- 
losophy that  I  now  preach,  but  that,  at  the  time  when  I  commenced 
running  down  the  hill  (I  fear  I  am  running  down  the  metaphor  as 
well,  but  I  cannot  help  that),  the  top  of  it  seemed,  as  mountain  tops 
often  will,  just  as  far  off  as  when  I  started.  But,  beside  the  advan* 
tage  of  having  thus  a  shorter  descent,  I  had  a  few  heavy  encum- 
brances of  long  standing  to  start  with;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  ra- 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Dempsey  had  not  the  benefit  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion. He  might  have  introduced  ''Facilis  decensus  Ayerni,"with  great 
effect  here. — Ed. 
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pidly  a  compact  of  mass  of  debt,  once  MAj  set  going>  win  mcrease 
in  bulk,  after  the  fiishion  of  the  rolling  snow-balL  I  snppose  I  must 
have  veiy  early  shown  strong  symptoms  of  iDaohreacji  bat  what  tliej 
were  I  cannot  ima^e; — it  is  tme  that  one  half  of  my  tenants  hid 
dther  ran  away  or  been  bongfit  ont,  and  the  condition  of  the  other 
half  afibrded  no  prospect  of  rent  for  an  indefinite  period;  it  is  tme 
that  the  poor-rate  collectors  had  seized  my  thirteen  ill-staired  cslvesi 
for  the  benefit  of  the  onion;  bat,  sarely,  this  did  not  justify  the  pe- 
remptory and  even  threatening  tone  of  the  letters  I  nsed  to  reodye 
from  my  creditors,  or  the  sommary  manner  in  which  they  aftemrds 
Mowed  np  their  threats.  Of  the  others  I  knew  nothing  dther  per- 
sonally or  by  report,  bat  from  the  character  I  had  beard  of  Mr.  Do- 
minick  Sheehan,  I  c2i!i  expect  that  he  woold  not  have  lost  so  fine  tn 
opportanity  of  displaying  that  forbearance,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Seizem,  was  one  of  the  distingnishing  features  in  hie  dispoffition— 
particalarly  after  the  mOd  and  conciliatory  reply  I  made  to  his  first 
letter,  when  I  stated  my  total  inability  to  pay  jost  at  present  the  ir- 
rears  of  interest  due  on  his  mortgage,  and  expressed,  in  as  fi>reible 
langaage  as  I  coald,  my  desire  to  do  so  ultimately.  Bat  the  ooldiid- 
est  cut  of  all  was  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Dempsey,  and — alas!  that  mj 
nncompromidng  love  for  veracity  should  compel  me  to  say  it— of 
Maria.  Even  now,  though  walls  of  towering  hdght  surround  me, 
and  vigilant  janitors  protect  each  massive  door,  my  hand  trembles  as 
I  pen  that  name,  and  an  indescribable  thrill  pervades  me  when  I 
think  its  fair  owner  is  another's!  Oh  I  Mark  Sweeny,  you  man  of 
meekness! — did  you  but  see  those  letters,  signed  by  your  mother-io' 
law,  but  written  in  the  unmistakeable  hand  of  her  whom  you  bare 
sworn  to  love,  honour,  and  cherish;  they  might  grieve  your  gentle 
spirit,  but  much  I  fear  they  would  not  now  surprise  thee.  I  have 
them  all,  from  No.  1  to  9)  and  ever  shall  I  value  those  documents  as 
illustrations  of  the  progressive  development  of  feminine  hostility. 

No.  1  waa  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  early,  or  ''  Dear  Muniy^  styU 
—it  was  affectionate  in  its  tone  and  delicate  in  its  hints.  No.  2,  after 
the  same  tender  commencement,  alluded  parenthetically  to  a  certaza 
dressmaker,  who  was  at  the  time  giving  **  ever  so  much  annoyance" 
about  her  bill  Na  3  was  the  first  of  **  My  dear  Montague''  period, 
and  came  to  the  point  at  once,  requesting  a  remittance  without  delaj. 
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No.  4  stated  that  there  was  npwards  of  a  yeai^s  jointure  due,  **  and 
goodness  knows  how  much  interest  to  the  girls.*'  5  **  really  could 
not  see  why"  I  had  not  complied  with  the  request  in  No.  3,  and 
6  thought  it  "  very  odd"  that  I  had  not  answered  5  at  all.  No.  7 
was  of  opinion  that ''  something  must  be  done,"  and  described  that 
something  in  figurative  language.  8,  disdaining  metaphor,  contained 
a  clearly  developed  threat  of  legal  measures;  and  in  No.  9  the  corres- 
pondence had  evidently  i*eached  boiling  point,  indicated  by  the  pre- 
fatory "Sir,"  and  the  bitter  irony  of  the  whole  note;  in  it  Mis. 
Dempsey  assured  me  that  I  had  taken  advantage  of  her  unprotected 
position  to  trample  on  a  weak^  defenceless  woman  (I  trample  on  any 
woman,  much  less  such  a  one  as  Mrs.  Dempseyl) — that  she  had  ap- 
pealed to  my  sympathies  too  often — that  I  had  none  whatever — and 
that,  finally,  she  was  determined  to  follow  Mr.  Seizem's  advice,  and 
join  my  other  creditors  in  applying  for  a  receiver^  but  that  I  was  not 
to  blame  her,  as  it  was  all  my  oumfaultj  and  she  was  only  doing  her 
dvti/  to  herself  and  hei*  children. 

A  few  months  before  the  word  receiver  would  have  been  a  mystery 
to  me,  but  my  faculties  had  been  wonderfully  sharpened  of  late;  and 
in  the  very  fiace  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  definition,  ^'  one  who  receives," 
was  obviously  inapplicable  to  any  usurper  of  such  a  property  as  mine, 
I  felt  a  firm  conviction  that  my  reign  at  Ballinahaskin  was  over — and 
so  it  was. 

One  morning — it  may  have  been  even  one  Jine  morning,  but  I  do 
not  remember  the  precise  state  of  the  weather — the  long  threatened 
receiver  made  his  appearance;  I  was  deposed;  the  tenants,  one  and 
all,  did  servile  homage  to  the  new  comer;  and  Mr.  Parchment  reigned 
in  my  stead.  I  call  him  Mr.  Parchment  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first 
place,  I  am  to  this  day  in  ignorance  of  his  real  name,  though,  I  have 
no  doubt,  information  on  that  point,  as  well  as  on  some  others  con- 
nected with  him,  was  contained  in  at  least  one  of  the  many  notices 
which  Mrs.  Fogarty  intercepted  and  burned,  from  a  superstitions  idea 
that  such  documents  ought  never  to  be  handled  by  a  person  in  my 
portion;  and,  secondly,  his  appearanee,  to  my  mind,  suggested 
''parchment"  at  once;  his  face,  both  in  complexion  and  character, 
resembled  a  crabbed  old  mortgage  deed,  with  two  small  red  seals  finr 
eyes,  and  numerous  and  intricate  initial  flourishes  worked  in  wrinkles 
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round  the  comers  of  his  mooih,  i»  ihtt  tliai  orifice  always  looked  as 
if  jnst  about  to  otter  **  flus  indenture  witnesseth;*^  his  langh  (for  I 
heard  him  lav|^  once)  had  a  dry,  crackling  sound,  like  the  msding 
of  criq>  new  yellum;  and  even  his  old  £ishioned  nankeen  wsuatcoat 
unght  have  been  taken  for  an  original  will,  so  obscure  was  its  pat- 
tern, and  so  much  did  its  distended  pockets  seem  to  contain.  Mv 
imagination  was  at  that  time  very  apt  to  dwell  on  legal  mechanism 
in  general,  and  hence  it  was  that  all  these  fandM  comparisons  oc- 
curred to  me  when  I  saw  the  receiver  for  the  first  time,  as  he  walked 
across  the  lawn,  attended  by  (oh,  the  perfidy  of  man!)  the  obsequious 
Myles,  who  was  showing  him  the  lands,  and  courting  his  favor  in  the 
most  crin^g  manner,  at  least  as  ^  as  I  could  see;  but  that  was  not 
very  &r;  the  prospect  from  the  house  was  not  extensive,  and  I  was 
then  confined  to  its  walls.  Mrs.  Fogarty  had  got,  I  have  not  the  re- 
motest idea  how,  intimation  of  certun  designs  against  my  person,  and 
had  prescribed,  on  the  homoeopathic  system,  a  dose  of  imprisonment, 
to  avoid  loss  of  liberty.  Then  it  was  that  that  noble  woman  appeared 
in  her  true  colors.  Ballinahaskin  was  victualled  for  a  siege ;  the  hall- 
door  locked,  and  the  command  of  the  garrison  taken  by  her  in  per- 
son, with  a  coolness  that  showed  her  to  be  an  adept  in  such  matte», 
and  a  determination  worthy  of  an  Amazon  and  a  better  cause.  The 
apostacy  of  Myles,  while  it  attached  her  more  firmly  to  my  interests, 
unveiled  completely  the  enmity  she  had  hitherto  cherished  in  secret 
for  that  amiable  man.  She  now  openly  taunted  him,  whenev^  he 
passed  the  house,  with  being  a  "  mane-sperted  negur,'*  and  accused 
him  of  thriving  on  his  plunder  after  he  had  robbed  her  "  poor  mas- 
ther;"  and,  to  this  day,  it  is  my  belief  she  said  what  was  true— one 
point,  at  least,  was  incontrovertible,  he  had  gone  over  to  the  enemj, 
she  had  remamed  faithful  to  the  last.  Accept,  0  Bridget  Fogarty  I 
- — or,  if  thou  wouldst  rather  be  addressed  by  the  more  endearing  and 
fiimiliar  appellation  Biddy  —  accept  this  tribute  to  thy  virtues,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  firom  one  who,  in  his  hour  of  need,  was  deserted  bj 
all  save  thee;  m  sooth,  thy  temper  was  fiery,  and  thy  tongue  at  times 
was  troublesome,  but  thy  heart  was  warm — and  that,  0  Biddy  1  even 
in  thy  superiors,  would  atone  for  greater  faults  than  thine. 

I  might  recount  the  many  events  which  occurred  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  that  siege— how  the  enemy  made  firequent  attempts  to  gain 
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admission,  and  how  those  attempts  were  always  frustrated  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  Mrs.  Fogarty;  how  the  same  heroic  woman  mistook  a 
peaceable  and  unoffending  man  for  a  legal  emissary  of  some  sort,  and 
thereupon  broke  his  head  with  the  handle  of  her  sweeping  brush, — 
which  feat  she  accomplished  after  the  approved  fashion  of  harlequin 
in  the  pantomime,  when  he  leans  out  of  the  first  floor  window,  and 
lays  his  lath  sword  athwart  the  skull  of  unsuspecting  pantaloon,  who 
is  knocking  at  the  street-door.  I  might  tell  how  a  certain  process- 
server  literally  sat  down  before  our  fortalice,  and  smoked  pipe  after 
pipe  on  the  door-step,  and  how  the  supplies  were  for  a  time  cut  off, 
and  nothing  remained  between  the  garrison  and  starvation  but  a  side  of 
bacon  and  a  bottle  of  pickled  onions.  I  might  mention  a  host  of  such 
exciting  incidents,  but  occurrences  like  these  have  now  become  every 
day  matters;  and,  besides,  I  know  there  are  many  who  will  affect  to 
tonsider  my  experiences  fictitious ;  and  I  have  no  desire  to  encounter 
the  indignation  of  some  scores  of  gentlemen  in  difficulties,  each  of 
whom  would  probably  think  I  was  holding  up  his  own  peculiar  case 
to  public  view.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Ballinahaskin  held  out  for  a 
long  time,  and  seemed  likely  to  rival  Troy  in  its  adherence  to  the 
motto,  '*No  Surrender!"  And  even  to  furnish  a  theme,  per- 
haps, for  some  future  Homer.  But,  as  Troy  fell  by  stratagem,  so 
eventually  did  Ballinahaskin.  In  an  evil  hour  for  me — ^though  not, 
periiaps,  for  Mrs.  Fogarty  (for  it  was  her  dinner  hour  I)  I  lent  an  ear  to 
the  solicitations  of  Myles,  who,  through  the  key-hole  of  the  hall-door, 
craved  admittance  with  great  earnestness.  '^  Poor  fellow,''  thought 
I,  **  no  doubt  he  is  sorry,  and  has  come  to  ask  forgiveness  for  his 
treachery,^'  and,  on  the  impidse  of  the  moment,  I  let  him  in.  *'  Troth, 
sir,"  said  he,  after  he  had  assured  himself  that  Mrs.  Fogarty  was  not 
present,  "  His  sony  I  am  to  see  your  honor  this  way ;  it's  a  rayel  mur- 
thur  for  a  kind-hearted  gintleman,'that  was  so  good  to  the  poor,  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  lonesome  house,  for  all  the  world  like  a  rot  in  a  thrap.  I 
hope,"  he  continued,  taking  some  papers  firom  his  pockets,  "  your  ho- 
nor won't  think  hard  of  me  for  doin'  my  duty  to  them  that  employed 
me — a  poor  man  must  live,  and  they  ped  me  well  for  givin'  your 
honor  this.  Anyhow,  what's  the  use  of  taUdn'? — ^there's  the  copy, 
and  here's  the  'riginal;  and  there's  a  shay  and  two  peelers  waitin'  for 
jovat  honor,  convaynient  to  the  back  gatel"  It  was  a  writ;  and  that 
night  I  was  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  county  I 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Dempsey  has  seen  fit  to  conclude  his 
narrative  so  abmptlj.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  described  in  his 
pathetic  style,  the  scenes  he  witnessed  when  in  prison,  and  his  sub- 
sequent adventures,  would  have  been  deeply  interesting  to  all  readere 
—at  least  we  think  so — but  the  unfortunate  gentleman  himself  is  of 
a  different  opinion.  It  might  appear  like  vanity  in  the  Editor  of  the 
Irish  Quabterlt,  were  he  to  state  the  offers  of  present  emolument 
and  future  fame  that  were  made  on  his  part  to  Mr.  Dempsey,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  add  a  sequel  to  his  tale,  containing,  if  possible,  one 
or  two  love  scenes ;  but,  at  all  events,  winding  up  matters  satis&e- 
torily,  with  a  happy  marriage.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  more  liberal  than  his  terms,  or  more  determined  than  Mr. 
Dempsey's  rejection  of  them — on  the  grounds  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  matrimonial  felicity,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  fiction. 

The  worthy  gentleman  having  thus  evinced  a  manifest  disindina- 
lion  to  give  any  further  account  of  himself,  the  duty  of  relieving  the 
anxiety  of  the  public,  as  to  his  ultimate  fate,  devolves  upon  the 
E^tor. 

Mr.  Dempsey's  prolonged  absence  firom  Ballinahaskin,  afler  the 
term  of  his  incarceration  *  had  expured,  excited  some  surprise  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  gave  rise  to  many  reports,  alike  absurd  in  thdr 
nature  and  prejudical  to  his  character.  It  was  confidently  asserted 
that  he  had  attempted  suicide,  and  had  been  seen  lying  in  state,  and 
in  a  very  untidy  state,  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  near  PortobeQo,  with 
two  policemen  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  him.  It  was  siud  that, 
preferring  the  calm  seclusion  of  Mullin's  Hotelf  to  the  bustle  and 
turmoil  of  the  world  without,  he  had  fixed  his  residence  there  per- 
manently, and  might  be  seen  any  day,  clad  in  a  shawl-pattern  dress- 
ing-gown, and  playing  rackets  with  much  grace  and  energy.  By 
some  he  was  suspected  of  having  changed  his  name  and  gone  to 

*  It  was  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  hours  he  spent  in  durance  vile  that 
Mr.  Dempsey  committed  his  Experiences  to  paper.  He  touchingly  alludea 
to  this  fact  m  the  latter  part  ot  his  tale,  u  any  further  confinnation  be 
necessary,  we  have  the  original  manuscript,  written  on  protested  bills  and 
the  backs  of  dunnine  letters,  and  will  be  happy  to  show  it  to  any  connoiaseur 
in  such  matters..^£i>. 

t  Vulffo,  the  Marshalsea. 
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America,  others  suggested  California,  or  some  hotter  climate.  And 
one  of  his  Glonbosh  acquaintances  was  ready  to  affirm  on  affidavit, 
that  he  had  recognised  him  in  Dame-street,  attired  in  a  paletot  of 
deal  boards,  and  bearing  on  his  back  the  startling  announcement,  that 
the  establishment  he  belonged  to  was  the  only  house  in  the  world  for 
anadulterated  tea  at  four-and-cight-pence.  But  after  a  time  these 
rumours  died  away.  Speculation  itself  grew  weary  of  speculating, 
and  Mr.  Dempsey  was  quite  forgotton,  or  remembered  only  in  con- 
nection with  a  wheel-barrow  of  peculiar  construction,  which  he  had 
introduced  into  the  country,  and  which  is  to  this  day  known  as 
*'  Dempse/s  Patent"  When  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  that 
magic  crucible  for  changing  land  into  gold,  was  invented,  Mr. 
Dempsey's  property  was  one  of  the  first  experimented  upon  by  the 
modem  alchemysts;  but  those  who  watched  his  countenance  as  ho 
read  the  first  announcement  of  that  fact,  say,  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  smile  of  intense  happiness,  he  displayed  no  emotion  whatever.  It 
was  hoped  that  proceedings  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested 
wonld  have  had  the  effect  of  dravring  him  from  his  concealment,  or  at 
least  removing  the  veil  of  obscurity  which  hung  over  his  fate,  but 
Mr.  Donpsey  was  sceptical  as  to  the  probability  of  a  surplus,  and 
besides,  it  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate  that  the  Irish  Quaeterlt 
Revixw  was  to  be  the  means  of  his  resuscitation.  In  the  summer  of 
1 850  there  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Editor  a  document  in 
which  Messrs.  Filer,  Noggs  and  Parker,  of  Lombard-street,  London, 
were  requested  to  pay  the  bearer  a  certun  sum  of  money — but  why 
should  he  seek  to  conceal  the  &ct? — it  was  a  bilL  Armed  with  this 
talisman  he  sought  the  counting-house  of  that  eminent  firm,  and  on 
explaining  the  cause  of  has  visit,  was  directed  to  apply  to  the  head 
cashier,  Mr.  Dempsey;  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  nature  of  his 
request,  but  it  was  granted  with  such  dignified  suavity,  that  the 
Editor  on  the  spot  registered  a  vow  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  Montague  Dempsey.  He  succeeded,  and  the  intimacy  has  been 
productive  of  the  happiest  results  to  himself  and  the  public  Six 
weeks  afterwards*  when  the  Editor  stepped  firom  the  Holyhead  packet 
on  his  natiye  shore,  he  bore  in  his  hand  a  richly  freighted  carpet-bag 
—it  contained  a  pidr  of  trousers,  a  wustcoat,  a  dressing-case,  four 
shirts,  a  Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide,  and  the  manuscript  of  "  Mr. 

Montague  Dempsey's  Experiences." 

3d 
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Art.  VIL— PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

Pre-RaphaelAism.   By  the  Author  of  "  Modem  Paintos."  London: 

Smith,  Elder,  <&  Go.     1 85 1 . 

Pre-Rapha£UTIsil — Such  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  lately  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Rnskin.  The  phrase  is  new,  and  is  applied  to  a  style 
or  method  of  art  practised  by  a  few  London  artists,  mostly  veiy 
yonng  men — ^which  takes  nature  for  its  model,  rejecting  the  dicta  of 
schools,  and  which  is  thought  to  resemble  much  the  works  of  artists 
before  the  time  of  Raphael — Whence  the  name  Pre-Raphaelitism.  In 
a  short  preface,  Mr.  Rnskin  says: 

**  Eight  yean  ago,  in  the  close  of  the  first  yolame  of  '  Modern  Painters,' 
I  ventured  to  give  the  following  advice  to  the  young  artists  of  England :~ 
'  They  should  go  to  nature  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  and  walk  with  her, 
laboriously  and  trustingly,  having  no  other  thought  but  how  best  to  pene* 
trate  her  meaning ;  rejecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorning  no- 
thing.' Advice  which,  whether  bad  or  good,  involved  infinite  labour  and 
humiliation  in  the  following  it ;  and  was  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  rejec- 
ted. It  has,  however,  at  last  been  carried  out,  to  the  very  letter,  by  a  group  of 
men  who,  for  their  reward,  have  been  assailed  with  the  most  scurrilous  abuse 
which  I  ever  recollect  seeing  issue  from  the  public  press.  I  have,  therefore, 
thought  it  due  to  them  to  contradict  the  directly  false  statements  which  hare 
been  made  respecting  thor  works ;  and  to  point  out  the  kind  of  merit  which, 
howevor  deficient  in  some  respects,  those  works  possess  beyond  the  poisi- 
biUty  of  dispute." 

This  folly  explains  the  porpose  of  his  pamphlet,  and  does  not  ex- 
aggerate the  abuse  which  has  been  almost  nniversally  laTisfaed  on  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  any  kind  of  innoTatlon 
to  elicit  cavil,  bnt  regard  should  always  be  had  to  intention.  These 
men  seek  bnt  for  truth,  and  if  they  are  wrong,  it  ou^t  not  to  be 
difficult  to  prove  them  so.  Th^  have  bestowed  infinite  pains  and 
labour  on  a  by  no  means  easy  art ;  and  if  that  labour  has  been 
mis-directed  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  increase  the  pang  which 
such  a  conviction  would  bring  to  the  minds  of  these  same  Pre- 
Raphaelltes.  At  all  events,  abuse  never  did  any  good^  and  bad  pio- 
tures  are  snffidently  plenty  on  the  walls  of  our  exhibidons  to  make 
us  regret  that  those  in  question  should  have  had  the  ont|H>uring8  of 
all  the  vials;  for  a  spectator  possessed  of  bnt  a  moderate  share  of 
judgment,  will  easily  see  that  the  wotks  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  are 
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not  the  prodactioDS  of  inferior  artists :  there  is  much  to  commend 
and  admire — ^'  howeyer  deficient  in  some  respects,"  as  Mr.  Raskin 
modestly  urges. 

So  far  as  the  press  is  concerned,  Mr.  Raskin's  literary  laboars  have 
been  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  artistic  efforts  of  thePre-Raphael- 
ites,  bat  the  circamstances  which  elicit  this  are  the  same  in  both  in- 
stances— ^peculiarities  of  style  and  a  departore  fi'om  the  beaten  track. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  more  of  beauty  in  the  artistic 
works,  and  more  method  and  clearness  In  the  style  of  Mr.  Raskin's 
books;  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  clearly  make  oat 
his  meaning.  When  writing  of  ^*  ideal  and  vital  beauty,"  his  own  ideas 
seem  to  be  not  altogether  determined,  and  some  inconsistencies  are 
occasionally  apparent.  His  last  pamphlet,  however,  is  not  obnoxious 
to  this  censure.  He  appears  to  have  changed  somewhat  from  opinions 
heretofore  advanced,  and  taken  a  more  healthy  and  rational  tone  con- 
cerning the  ideal  There  are  two  great  points  in  Mr.  Raskin  which 
are  amply  sufficient  to  redeem  either  his  crotchets  or  peculiarities — 
those  are,  his  innate  love  and  admiration  of  nature,  and  his  talented 
advocacy  of  the  artists  of  our  own  times,  and  especially  the  landscape 
painters  of  England.  He  has  effectually  disposed  of  much  of  the 
twaddle  of  connoisseurs,  and  the  cant  of  Old  Mastership.  £ach  ge- 
neration of  mankind  evinces  decided  superiority  over  the  preceding. 
Science  and  literature  have  advanced — the  appliances  of  civilization 
and  refinement,  manufactmres,  commerce,  theory  of  government,  and 
sanitary  regulations,  all  have  made  astonishing  progress  in  the  last 
four  centuries.  Art  ought  to  ])e  no  exception,  but  connoisseurship 
will  have  it  that  the  tendency  of  art  is  the  reverse  of  onward,  that 
having  made  extraordinary  and  rapid  progress  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  has  never  advanced  since — but,  on  the  contrary, 
retrograded;  and  connoisseurship  is  even  now  fighting  to  the  death 
against  the  heresy  which  dares  to  differ  from  this  their  darling  tenet. 

However,  style  is  but  of  secondary  importance.  Mr.  Ruskin 
writes: — 

**  For  it  ih  always  to  be  remembered  that  no  one  mind  is  like  another, 
either  in  its  powers  or  perceptions ;  and  while  the  main  principles  of  train- 
ing must  be  the  same  for  all,  the  result  in  each  will  be  as  various  as  the  kinds 
of  truth  which  each  will  apprehend.  Therefore  also,  the  modes  of  effort, 
even  in  men  whose  inner  principles  and  final  aims  are  exactly  the  same.  " 
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He  also  makes  a  very  excellent  apology  for  the  want  of  betstj  so 
apparent  in  the  woita  of  the  Pre-Baphaelites: — 

*<  Consider,  farther,  that  the  particular  system  to  be  OTcrtlirown  was,  in 
the  present  case,  one  of  which  the  main  characteristic  was  the  pursuit  of 
beauty  at  the  expense  of  manliness  and  truth ;  and  it  will  seem  likely,  6 
priori^  that  the  men  intended  successfully  to  renst  the  influence  of  sndi  a 
system  should  be  endowed  with  little  natural  sense  of  beanty*  and  thus  reo* 
dered  dead  to  the  temptation  it  presented.  Summing  up  these  conditions, 
there  is  surely  little  cause  for  surprise  that  pictures  painted,  in  a  temper  of 
resistance,  by  exceedingly  young  men,  of  stubborn  instincts  and  positife 
self- trust,  and  with  little  natural  perception  of  beauty,  should  not  be  calea- 
lated,  at  the  first  glance,  to  win  us  from  works  enriched  by  plagiarism, 
polished  by  convention,  invested  with  all  the  attractiveness  of  artificial  grsos^ 
and  recommended  to  our  respect  by  established  authority." 

Nevertheless,  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  beaafafnl  been  more 
Btndied,  which  it  might  be,  and  no  risk  of  losing  either  "  mauli- 
less  or  truth:"  the  want  of  this  essential  has  been  a  fimitfiil  theme 
for  what  Bfr.  Rnskin  designates— 

**  The  loudness  and  universality  of  the  howl  which  the  conunon  cridei 
of  the  press  have  raised  against  them,  the  utter  absence  of  all  generous  help 
or  encouragement  from  those  who  can  both  measure  their  toil  and  appfe- 
oiate  their  success,  and  the  shrill,  shallow  laughter  of  those  who  can  do 
neither  the  one  or  the  other, — these  are  strangest  of  all— unimaginable  un- 
less they  had  been  experienced." 

Mr.  Kuskin  commences  by  some  admirable  remaiks  upon  work — 
its  quantity,  and  the  fitness  of  the  work  to  the  individual  Its  predse 
bearing  on  Pre-Raphaelitism  is  not  so  evident,  but  is  not  therefore 
the  less  excellent.     He  says: — 

**  I  find  that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  infinite  misery  is  caused  by  idle  people^ 
who  both  ful  in  doing  what  was  appointed  for  them  to  do,  and  set  in  motion 
various  springs  of  mischief  in  matters  in  which  they  should  have  had  no 
concern,  so  on  the  other  hand,  no  small  misery  is  caused  by  over-worked 
and  unhappy  people,  in  the  dark  riews  which  they  necessarily  take  up  them- 
selves, and  force  upon  others,  of  work  itself.*' 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  modem  society,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, is  the  living  in  a  hurry,  which  this  constant  and  unceasing 
work  impels  to.  Wo  find  that  the  Turk  takes  matters  much  more 
easily,  and  yet  somehow  he  contrives  to  live  —-and  live  very  com- 
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fortably  too  —  certam  social  relations,  which  in  our  opinion  ought  to 
have  a  contrary  tendency,  notwithstanding.  Bnt  with  us,  a  man 
conceives  he  will  be  destroyed  and  his  family  mined,  unless  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  he  works  himself  to  a  degree  that  nearly  shuts  out 
all  enjoyment  and  relaxation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  contented- 
ness  with  a  little  moderate  prosperity,  but  an  incessant  craying  to 
engross  a  little  of  some  one  else's;  and  thus  when  a  man  by  a  happy 
thought  strikes  some  new  path,  and  appears  to  profit  in  it,  directly 
he  has  to  endure  a  fierce  struggle  with  others,  who  hope  to  engross 
some  of  its  fruits.  Plagiarism,  too,  is  ready  to  pounce  on  intellect, 
if  it  appears  to  attract  the  smallest  degree  of  favour;  and  this  craving 
re-acts  from  class  to  class,  until  the  lowermost  in  the  scale,  is  forced 
to  work  to  the  extreme  of  endurance,  merely  to  procure  the  necessary 
essentials  to  bare  existence.  Mr.  Buskin,  in  the  following  extract, 
Ranees  at  the  proximate  cause  of  all  this;  but  we  do  not  suppose 
him  as  thereby  advocating  a  return  to  that  state  of  society  which  de- 
barred talent  from  advancing  itself,  because  it  hi^pened  to  be  ple- 
beian, but  as  pointing  to  an  abuse  of  what  is  otherwise  excellent: 

**  The  very  removal  of  the  many  ban  which  once  separated  one  class  of 
society  from  another,  has  rendered  it  tenfold  more  shameful  in  foolish 
people's,  L  e.  in  most  people's  eyes,  to  remain  in  the  loirer  cprades  of  it,  than 
ever  it  was  before.  When  a  man  bom  of  an  artisan  was  looked  upon  as  an 
entirely  different  species  of  animal  from  a  man  bom  of  a  noble,  it  made  him 
no  more  uncomfortable  or  ashamed  to  remain  that  different  species  of  animal, 
than  it  makes  a  horse  ashamed  to  remain  a  horse,  and  not  to  become  a 
giraffe.  But  now  that  a  man  may  make  money,  and  rise  in  the  world,  and 
associate  himself,  unreproacbed,  with  people  once  hr  above  him,  not  only 
is  the  natural  discontentedness  of  humanity  developed  to  an  unheard-of  ex- 
tent, whatever  a  man's  position,  but  it  becomes  a  veritable  shame  to  him 
to  remain  in  the  state  he  was  bom  in,  and  everybody  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  try  to  be  a  'gentleman.' " 

Also — 

**  There  is  no  real  desire  for  the  safety,  the  discipline,  or  the  moral  good 
of  the  children,  only  a  panic  horror  of  the  inexpressibly  pitiable  calamity  of 
their  living  a  ledge  or  two  lower  on  the  molehill  of  the  world— a  calamity 
to  be  averted  at  any  cost  whatever,  of  struggle,  anxiety,  and  shortening  of 
life  itself." 

He  sums  up  with  the  following  excellent  remark,  which  it  is  to 
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be  regretted  occurs  so  seldom  to  ma&y  wiio  by  edocation  andpootiaa 
ongfat  to  feel  its  force  : — 

'<  I  do  Dot  in  the  least  see  why  courtesy,  and  graWty,  and  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  courage,  and  truth,  and  piety,  and  fibat  ebe  goei 
to^  make  up  a  gentleman's  ofaaracter,  should  not  be  foand  behind  a  ooonter 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  if  they  were  demanded,  or  eren  hoped  for,  then." 

We  do  not  see  why  they  shoold  not  be  both  dananded  and  hoped 
for,  there,  and  everywhere. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  some  years  back,  at  a  meetiag  of 
the  Decorative  Art  Society,  very  sindlar  ideas  to  the  above  we  set 
forth ;  one  paragraph  occurs,  in  which  he  says — 

'*  We  hare  only  to  compare  the  productions  of  those  countries  with  our 
own,  and  we  shall  find  that  their  staples  are  all  connected  with  losfe,  and 
that  our  sUples  are  those  of  qimHiUy,  Their's  tend  to  ^vate  the  whole 
people  in  mental  enjoyment,  ours  simply  aim  at  an  increaae  of  wcahh." 


"Vnth  ns  everything  is  measured  by  money,  and  the  fine  arts  are  no 
exception.  No  matter  how  brilliant  may  be  the  genius  or  talent  of  an 
artist,  he  has  no  position  in  public  estimation  nntU  the  idea  gets  dis- 
seminated, that  he  receives  very  high  [HioeB;  our  ideas  of  a  work  of 
Art  are  wonderfully  dianged,  when  the  intimation  is  conveyed,  thai 
the  artist  **  got  a  thousand  guineas  for  it;''  the  change  in  the  specta- 
tor's mind  is  marvellous,  and  he  looks  with  awe  on  the  production 
which  ere  while  obtained  scarce  a  passing  glance.  As  a  consequence, 
nothing  is  done  for  its  own  sake;  and  although  at  his  first  starting  the 
young  man  of  genius  may  have  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  before  he  ar- 
rives at  thirty,  it  has  been  pretty  effectually  dissipated  by  the  kind 
efforts  of  those  about  him.    We  must  hear  Mr.  Ruskin  again: — 

**  I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  one  special  cause  of  over-work 
—the  ambitious  desire  of  doing  great  or  clever  things,  and  the  hope  of  ac* 
complishing  them  by  immense  efforts:  hope  as  vain  as  it  is  pernicious ;  not 
only  making  men  over-work  themselves,  but  rendering  all  the  work  they  do 
unwholesome  to  them.  I  say  it  is  a  vain  hope,  and  let  the  reader  be  assured 
of  this  (it  is  a  truth  all-important  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity.)  iV« 
gnat  uUeUeetutU  thmg  was  ever  done  by  great  effort ;  a  great  thing  can  only 
be  done  by  a  great  man,  and  he  does  it  wiihout  effort."  *  * 

'*  Is  not  the  evidence  of  Ease  on  the  very  front  of  all  the  greatest  worb 
in  existence?  Do  not  they  say  plainly  to  us,  not,  '  there  has  been  a  grest 
effort  here,'  but,  *  there  has  been  a  great  power  here  ?*    It  if  not  the 
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weariness  of  mortality,  but  the  strength  of  divinity,  which  we  have  to  recog- 
nise in  all  mighty  things ;  and  that  is  just  what  we  now  never  recognise,  but 
think  that  we  are  to  do  great  things,  by  help  of  iron  bars  and  perspiration: 
— alas  1  we  shall  do  nothing  that  way  but  lose  some  pounds  of  our  own 
weight." 

This  is  nnqaestionablj  trae.  What  charms  most  in  a  work  of  art 
is  the  seeming  facilltj,  and  jet^  withal,  the  care  evinced  in  every 
tonch.  But  care  most  not  be  confonnded  with  labor;  this  hitter  is 
always  painfol,  and  is,  besides,  in  the  power  of  every  dmdge  who 
happens  to  possess  great  patience.  Not  that  we  wish  to  decry  this 
very  necessary  virtue.  There  is  a  large  dass  of  people  who  are  un- 
able to  recognise  any  other  excellence  in  a  work  of  art  than  labor 
and  excessive  finish.  Such  people  are  almost  certain  to  inqnire  how 
long  the  artist  took  to  produce  it,  and  the  answer  determines  in  their 
minds  its  relative  excellence.  Canova  was  commissioned  by  one  of  this 
class  to  execute  a  small  statue;  but,  from  the  pressure  of  his  many 
engagements,  he  was  very  slow  in  putting  it  in  hands,  and  the  gentle- 
man called  several  times.  At  last,  Canova  felt  so  much  ashamed  of 
the  repeated  disappointments,  that  he  said  it  was  in  progress,  and 
named  that  day  week  for  its  inspection.  At  the  time  appointed,  the 
gentleman  came — saw  the  statue,  which  was  everything  he  wished-^ 
agreed  upon  the  price — and  so  won  upon  Canova,  that  he,  by  way  of 
enhancing  the  work  in  his  patron's  estimation,  acquainted  him  with 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  only  commenced  dnce  his  last  visit  But 
the  result  was  altogether  the  opposite  of  Canova's  expectations;  for 
the  gentleman  felt  it  as  a  most  scandalous  extortion  to  require  such 
a  price  for  a  thing  done  so  rapidly,  and  intimated  as  much  to  Canova, 
who  tartly  replied,  that  he  would  be  sbrry  to  disappoint  such  an 
admirer  of  art,  and  broke  the  statue  into  fragments  before  the  eyes 
of  his  astonished  patron.  Mr.  Buskin  is  careful  to  guard  against  the 
misapprehension  of  being  supposed,  in  deprecating  misdirected  over 
work,  to  countenance  what  he  calls  '*  the  favorite  dogma  of  young 
men,  that  they  need  not  work  if  they  have  genius."  He  supposes 
that  a  man  of  genius  is  even  more  ready  to  work  than  other  people, 
and  more  apt  to  derive  good  from  it  also.  We  rather  differ  from  the 
first  assertion,  although  fully  agreeing  with  the  last  Men  of  ab- 
stract pursuits — such  as  painting  and  literature — are  very  apt  to  be 
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deBoltoiy  in  their  work,  and  wan^g  in  that  steady  appHcaticm  which 
men  of  more  common-pLico  minds  so  generally  possess.  They  are 
prone  to  fits  of  indolence  and  of  extreme  activity — sometimes  getting 
through  an  amount  of  work  astonishing  often  to  themselyes  on  a  re- 
trospect, and  that,  too,  without  being  conscious  of  mnch  effort  The 
more  methodical  and  plodding  have  a  great  advantage  over  men 
of  this  temperament,  which  is  that  of  most  men  of  genius.  But  in 
the  moments  of  their  concentrated  application,  they  derive  much  more 
good  than  do  the  others — ^being  in  the  right  vdn— and  matters  are 
perhaps  more  equal  than  at  a  superficial  gbmce  one  would  imagine. 
Without  industry  and  perseverance  there  is  nothing  to  be  achieved  in 
art  The  seeming  iadlity  and  absence  of  effort,  evident  in  the  woits 
of  great  artists,  they  possessed  not  always;  it  is  the  result  of  practice, 
of  thought,  and  enthusiastic  implication.  There  is  no  more  fineqaent 
mistake  made  by  young  artists  than  the  attempt  to  unitate  this  chaim- 
ing  fiuality,  this  power.  They  seek  to  achieve  in  a  few  months  what 
is  the  gradual  development  of  years;  and  in  endeavouring  to  imitate 
style,  forget  that  it  is  but  a  result — ^that  every  great  man  makes  his 
own  style — and  that  theur's  can  only  bo  made  by  a  simUar  piocednie; 
in  other  words,  they  commence  at  the  wrong  end,  and  end  where  tbcy 
ought  to  begin. 

It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Academies  that  th^  tendency  is  rither 
to  encourage  this  pursuit  of  style — the  study  of  art  bdng  by  them 
much  more  inculcated  than  the  study  of  nature.  Academies  are  ad- 
mirably adi^ted  for  the  producing  of  a  certain  mediocrity  in  art,  hot 
are  uncongenial  to  higher  development.  Scarce  any  of  the  great  ar- 
tists— dther  ancient  or  modem— were  Academy  pupils:  and  it  has 
been  renuurked  how  seldom  "Students  who  have  gained  prizes  and  me- 
dals ever  attun  to  any  great  eminence  as  artbts.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
that  '^he  who  follows  must  necessarily  be  behind  I^'  and  Bofibn 
has  written,  that  ^  every  man  receives  two  educations:  one  at  mfimey 
and  at  schools,  the  other  from  himself;  and  this  last  is  really  an  eda- 
cation."  So  is  it  with  an  artist — the  education  which  he  ^ves  himself 
is  the  true  and  valuable  one.  We,  therefore,  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Buskin  in  the  following : — 

'*  Understand  this  thoroughly;  know,  once  for  all,  that  a  poet  on  canvas 
ia  exactly  the  same  species  of  creature  as  a  poet  in  song,  and  nearly  erery 
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error  in  our  methods  of  teaching  will  be  done  away  with.  For  who  among 
us  now  thinks  of  bringing  men  up  to  be  poets  ? — of  producing  poets  by  any 
kind  of  general  recipe  or  method  of  culti?ation  ?" 

It  is  because  those  young  men,  termed  Pre-Raphaelites,  seem  con- 
scious of  this  —  and  seem  energetically  to  strive  by  careful  study  of 
nature  to  substitute  some  better  methods  —  that  the  seyerity  of  the 
criticism  with  which  their  efforts  have  been  met,  is  to  be  regretted. 
Mr.  Buskin's  description  of  what  is  inculcated  upon  young  artists  is 
but  little  exaggerated  : — 

**  We  begin,  in  ail  probability,  by  telling  the  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
that  Nature  is  full  of  faults,  and  that  he  is  to  improve  her;  but  that  Raphael 
is  perfection,  and  that  the  more  he  copies  Raphael  the  better ;  that  after 
much  copying  of  Raphael,  he  is  to  try  what  he  can  do  himself  in  a 
Raphaelesque,  but  yet  original,  manner :  that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  try  to  do 
something  Tery  clever,  all  out  of  his  own  head,  but  yet  this  clever  something 
is  to  be  properly  subjected  to  Raphaelesque  rules,  is  to  have  a  principal 
light  occupying  one  seventh  of  its  space,  and  a  principal  shadow  occupying 
one  third  of  the  same ;  that  no  two  people's  heads  in  the  picture  are  to  be 
turned  the  same  way,  and  that  all  the  personages  represented  are  to  possess 
ideal  beauty  of  the  highest  order,  which  ideal  beauty  consists  partly  in  a 
Greek  outline  of  nose,  partly  in  proportions  expressible  in  decimal  fractions 
between  the  lips  and  chin ;  but  partly  also  in  that  degree  of  improvement 
which  the  youth  of  sixteen  is  to  bestow  upon  God*s  work  in  general.** 

The  concluding  portion  of  this  would  seem  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  arrived  at  more  rational  conclusions  respecting  "the 
ideal,''  than  those  he  held  when  he  wrote  his  second  volume  of 
**  Modem  Painters,''  in  which  he  has  devoted  several  chapters  to  an 
elaborate  investigation  concerning  ideal  form;  and  as  to  what  kind  of 
ideal  form  may  be  attributed  to  a  '^  limpet  or  an  oyster,"  and  he 
condndes  that — 

"  Their  ideality  consists  in  the  full  development  of  all  the  powers  and  pro* 
perties  of  the  creature  as  such — and  is  inconsistent  with  accidental  or 
imperfect  developments— and  even  with  great  variation  from  average  size, 
the  ideal  sixe  being  neither  gigantic  nor  diminutive,  but  the  utmost  grandeur 
and  entireness  of  proportion,  at  a  certain  point  above  the  mean  size.*' 

Next  he  goes  to  primroses  and  violets,  and  so  gradually  up  to  oak 
trees — ^his  ideal  of  the  park  oak,  hemg — 

"  Full  size,  united  terminal  curve,  equal  and  symmetrical  branches  on 
each  side.  The  ideal  of  the  Mountain  Oak  may  be  any  thing — twisting,  and 
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leaning,  and  shattered,  and  rock-encumbered — so  only  that  amid  aU  its  mis- 
fortunes  it  maintains  the  dignity  of  oak." — ''Therefore  the  task  of  the  psinter 
in  his  pursuit  of  ideal  form,  is  to  attain  accurate  knowledge,  so  far  ss  naj 
be  in  his  power,  of  the  character,  habits,  and  peculiar  virtues  and  duties  of 
eTery  species  of  being ;  down  even  to  the  stone,  for  there  is  an  ideality  of 
stones  according  to  their  kind,  an  ideality  of  granite,  and  slate  and  marble, 
and  it  is  in  the  utmost  and  most  exalted  exhibition  of  such  individual  cbanc- 
ter,  order  and  use,  that  all  ideality  of  art  consists.*'  * 

Now  we  conceive  the  plain  practical  application  of  all  this  to  be, 
that  an  artist  is  by  careful  study  and  comparison  of  many  dififerent 
instances,  to  find  out  the  average  oyster,  violet,  oak,  horse,  or  man,  as 
the  case  may  be;  an4  having  discovered  it,  he  is  always  to  make  use 
of  that  ideal  form ;  and  that  this  constitutes  ideality  of  treatment 
The  great  characteristic  of  nature  is  extraordinaiy  yariety,  eyen  in 
forms  very  similar  to  each  other — ^for  instance,  the  leaves  of  trees,  tis, 
if  a  branch  be  carefully  examined,  not  two  leaves  will  be  found  ex- 
actly alike,  therefore  idealizing  them  is  altogether  antagomsdc  to 
what  we  see  in  nature.  Sheep  and  goats,  of  all  animals,  possess  the 
least  individuality,  yet  it  is  said  shepherds  readily  distinguish  each  one 
of  their  flock,  and  see  nearly  as  great  differences  between  them  ss 
we  perceive  in  human  physiognomy.  Dr.  Henderson,  in  hb  Ice- 
landic tour,  mentions  his  surprise  on  one  occasion  when  he  came  sud- 
denly on  a  flock  of  nearly  sixty  goats  which  two  young  peasant  wo- 
men were  milking,  and  in  reply  to  his  inquiries  as  to  how  they  coold 
distinguish  such  as  were  unmilked  when  crowded  closely  together, 
they  said  they  kuew  them  all  by  name.  The  pictures  by  David  in 
the  Louvre,  are  instances  of  this  ideality  of  treatment.  The  figures, 
especially  in  the  mythological  subjects,  are  all  brothers  and  sist^ 
with  a  strong  family  likeness,  and  the  spectator  cannot  but  remark 
the  want  of  naturalness  and  apparent  truth  in  the  whole  composition. 
We  find  Mr.  Buskin,  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  praises 

'*  That  habit  in  the  old  and  great  painters,  of  introducing  portrait  into  sll 
their  highest  works.  I  look  at  it,  not  as  error  in  them,  but  as  the  very  source 
and  root  of  their  superiority  in  all  things,  for  they  were  too  great  and  too 
humble  not  to  see  in  every  fiice  about  them,  that  which  was  above  them, 
and  which  no  fancies  of  theirs  could  match  nor  take  place  of — ^wherefore  we 
find  the  custom  of  portraiture  constant  with  them.** 

*  Modern  Painters,  vol.  ii.,  pages  99, 101, 104. 
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ThLs  is  admirable  and  jast,  but  in  the  very  next  page  he  sajrs  :'-> 
**  There  is  no  face  which  the  painter  may  not  make  ideal  if  he 
choose" — ^thereby  sparring  the  artist  on  to  that  tinkering  and  patch- 
ing np  of  nature's  work,  which,  the  moment  before,  he  praises  the  old 
masters  for  being  too  great  and  too  hnmble  to  practice.  Any  study 
from  natnre  is  useless  as  a  study,  if  it  be  departed  from,  or  not  made 
with  extreme  care  :  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  select  natnre — ^but 
having  made  a  selection,  it  will  be  best  to  exert  the  energies  upon 
imitating  it,  (and  it  will  be  a  sufficient  task  for  them,)  and  give  up 
all  ideas  of  improving  nature,  for  there  is  always  a  fitness  of  one  part 
to  another,  which  is  certain  to  be  destroyed  by  any  grafting  upon  it, 
of  what  in  other  instances  might  be  considered  better  form.  There 
is  a  propriety  and  perfect  suitableness  in  the  growth  of  every  man's 
hair  and  beard — the  complexion,  and  colour  of  eye,  to  his  general 
contour,  which  cannot  be  bettered.  No  man  ever  improved  his  persond 
by  dyeing  his  hair,  even  though  his  locks  were  of  the  reddest,  nor  do 
certain  exquisites  improve  themselves  by  the  strange  fEuitastic  forma 
the  hair  and  whiskers  are  sometimes  tortured  into  assuming. 

There  are  many  who  decry  what  they  designate  a  tame  and  servile 
copy  of  nature,  and  so  lead  young  men  to  think  it  derogatory  to  their 
genius  to  study.  It  was  some  of  those  to  whom  Dr.  Walcot  held  out 
the  ironical  hope>  '^  that  perchance  nature  might  come  and  copy 
them.''  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  vulgar-minded  man  will  give  a 
vulgar  transcript  of  any  thing  he  seeks  to  represent,  but  as  there  is 
no  vulgarity  in  nature,  so  a  truthful  rendering  of  it,  will  be  in 
DO  degree  vulgar. 

At  page  61  we  find  the  following: — 

**  liftny  critics,  especially  the  architects,  have  found  fault  with  me  for 
oot  'teaching  people  how  to  arraoge  masses ;'  for  not  'attributing  suffi< 
dent  importance  to  composition.'  Alas  I  I  attribute  far  more  importance 
to  it  than  they  do ; — so  much  importance,  that  I  should  just  as  soon  think 
of  sitting  down  to  teach  a  man  how  to  write  a  Dirina  Commedia,  or 
King  Lear,  as  how  to  *  compose,'  in  the  true  sense,  a  single  building  or 
picture.  The  marvellous  stupidity  of  this  age  of  lecturers  is,  that  they  do  not 
see  that  what  they  call  'principles  of  composition'  are  mere  principles  of  com- 
mon sense  in  every  thing,  as  well  as  in  pictures  and  buildings — A  picture  is 
to  have  a  principal  Ught.  Yes;  and  so  a  dinner  is  to  have  a  principal  dish,  and 
•n  oration  a  principal  point,  and  an  air  of  music  a  principal  note,  and  every 
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man  a  principal  object.  A  {Mcture  u  to  have  harmony  of  relation  among  iti 
parts  ?  Yes;  and  so  is  a  speech  well  ottered,  and  an  action  well  ordered,  tnd 
a  company  well  chosen,  and  a  ragout  well  mixed.  Composition  1  As  if  a  man 
were  not  composing  every  moment  of  his  life,  well  or  ill,  and  would  not  do  it 
instinctively  in  hb  picture  as  well  as  elsewhere,  if  he  could.  Corapositioo  of 
this  lower  or  common  kind  is  of  exactly  the  same  importance  in  a  picture 
that  it  b  in  any  thing  else, — ^no  more.  It  is  well  that  a  man  should  uj 
wliat  he  has  to  say  in  good  order  and  sequence,  but  the  main  thing 
is,  to  say  it  truly.  And  yet  we  go  on  preaching  to  our  pupils  as  if  to 
have  a  principal  light  was  every  thing,  and  so  cover  our  academy  walk 
with  Shacabac  feasts,  wherein  the  courses  are  indeed  well  ordered,  but  the 
dishes  empty." 

'*  The  infinite  absurdity  and  fidlure  of  our  present  training  consisti 
mainly  in  this,  that  we  do  not  rank  imagination  and  invention  high  enough, 
and  suppose  that  they  can  be  taught.*' 

There  is  a  world  of  tnith  in  this;  the  higher  principles  of  ait  and 
design  cannot  be  taught.  All  we  can  do  is  to  incnlcate  certain  &cts 
and  ascertained  principles,  which  may  shorten  the  labour  of  the  pniMl 
and  become  nseihl  at  a  fhture  period.  High  excellence  is  innate)  it 
almost  resembles  an  instinct  in  this  wise,  that  the  man  of  genins  can- 
not tell  how  he  achieves  his  result,  be  only  knows  that  he  does  it  la 
the  paragraph  which  we  subjoin,  Mr.  Ruskin  glances  at  that  wide- 
spread and  nniversal  taste,  against  which  connoisseurs  who'  revel  in 
ideas  of  the  clasac,  committees  of  taste,  and  smatteren  in  airiv  have 
waged  such  fierce  and  justly  ineffectual  war. 

"  The  sudden  and  universal  Naturalism,  or  inclination  to  copy  ordioajy 
natural  objects,  which  manifested  itself  among  the  painters  of  Europe,  st 
the  moment  when  the  invention  of  printing  superseded  their  legendaiy 
labours,  was  no  false  instinct.  It  was  misunderstood  and  misapplied,  but  it 
came  at  the  right  time,  and  has  maintained  itself  through  all  kinds  of  abuse; 
presenting,  in  the  recent  schools  of  landscape,  perhaps  only  the  first  fruits 
of  its  power.  That  instinct  was  urging  every  painter  in  Europe  at  the 
same  moment  to  his  true  duty—Mtf  faUhfid  repreMentatum  of  aU  ohfeds  of 
hutorical  interest^  or  of  natural  hemOy  existent  at  the  period,'' 

Mr.  Ruskin  dwells  much  on  the  power  of  memory  in  treasuring 
up  form  and  effect;  but  memory,  even  when  possessed  in  a  high  de- 
gree, and  coupled  with  keen  observation,  is  very  likely  to  mislead; 
there  are  many  effects  in  their  nature  so  fleeting,  that  it  is  impos83)le 
to  take  any  other  method  of  recording  them  save  mentaDy — ^to  be 
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brongfat  out  at  the  fitting  time;  bat  it  will  be  well  to  reserve  the 
memoiy  only  for  sach,  and  anything  that  can  be  rendered,  ought  to 
be  registered  in  the  sketch-book  in  preference.  Speaking  of  Tamer's 
power  of  memory  he  has  the  following  :— 

**  There  is  a  drawing  in  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection  of  a  man-of-war  taking 
in  stores :  it  u  of  the  usual  size  of  those  of  the  England  series,  about  sixteen 
inches  by  eleven ;  it  does  not  appear  one  of  the  most  highly  finished^  but  is 
still  farther  removed  from  sUghtness.  The  hull  of  a  first-rate  occupies  nearly 
one-half  of  the  picture  on  the  right,  her  bows  towards  the  spectator,  seen  in 
sharp  perspective  from  stem  to  stern,  with  all  her  portholes,  guns,  anchors^ 
and  lower  rigging  elaborately  detailed ;  there  are  two  other  ships  of  the  line 
in  the  middle  distance,  drawn  with  equal  precision ;  a  noble  breezy  sea  danc- 
ing against  their  broad  bows,  full  of  delicate  drawing  in  its  waves ;  a  store- 
ship  beneath  the  hull  of  the  larger  vessel,  and  several  other  boats,  and  a 
complicated  cloudy  sky.  It  might  appear  no  small  exertion  of  mind  to  draw 
the  detail  of  all  this  shipping  down  to  the  smallest  ropes,  from  memory,  in 
the  drawing-room  of  a  mansion  in  the  middle  of  Yorkshire,  even  if  con- 
siderable time  had  been  given  for  the  effort.  But  Mr.  Fawkes  sat  beside 
the  painter  from  the  first  stroke  to  the  last.  Turner  took  a  piece  of  blank 
paper  one  morning  after  breakfast,  outlined  his  ships,  finished  the  drawing 
in  three  hours,  and  went  out  to  shoot." 

We  wonld  prefer  to  hear  what  the  first  lieatenant  of  a  first-rate, 
would  have  said  as  to  the  details  of  rigging,  &c,  for  we  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that  a  daguerreotype  of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  in  a  similar  position, 
or  a  careful  study  from  the  pencil  of  an  artist  skilled  in  such  subjects, 
would  be  iufinitely  more  truthful  in  such  particulars;  and  this  we 
say  without  in  the  least  questioning  either  the  memory  or  great  artistic 
skill  of  Mr.  Turner.  Let  an  artist,  or  any  one  possessing  a  tolerably 
cultivated  power  of  drawing,  make  a  careful  study  of  any  well  known 
object,  such  as  a  hat,  tea-kettle,  or  parlour  chair,  in  a  ^ven  position ; 
we  wDl  suppose  the  hat,  a  form  that  is  sufficiently  familiar — after 
making  the  sketch  it  is  at  all  events  fully  impressed  on  the  memory — 
let  him  then  make  another  sketch  of  the  hat  from  recollection,  taking 
care  to  vary  its  position,  either  looking  down  on  it,  or  some  such 
change ;  let  him  then  place  the  hat  in  exactly  the  same  position,  and 
compare  the  sketch  with  it,  and  he  will  bo  astonbhed  to  see  bow 
much  it  is  out  :  this  will  do  more  to  convince  him  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  studying  all  that  can  be  studied  from  nature,  than  the 
most  elaborate  treatise.      And  this  brings  also  another  consideration 
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of  what  a  slight  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  sufficient  for  an  artist:  it 
is  with  the  ontside  appearance  only  that  he  has  to  deal,  and  knowing 
exactly  where  this  or  that  particnlar  tendon  is,  or  how  the  mnsdei 
puU,  will,  as  we  have  shown  by  the  above  example  of  the  hat,  be  bat 
of  small  nse.  He  most  study  the  Hying  model  in  the  position  he  n- 
qxiires — ^no  other  method  will  serre. 

There  never  was  a  period  when  snch  a  quantity  of  works  on  the 
fine  arts  have  appeared  as  at  present,  by  artists  as  well  as  ama- 
teurs; and  what  with  volumes,  pamphlets,  articles  in  periodicals,  and 
critiques,  if  the  young  student  in  art  is  not  set  on  the  right  road,  it 
will  be  a  wonder.  But  there  is  a  proverb  about  too  many  cooks. 
It  is  remarkable  that  artists,  when  they  write,  for  the  most  part, 
modestly  confine  themselves  to  practical  details,  hints,  and  sugges- 
tions likely  to  be  useful  to  the  young  artist,  in  his  endeavours  to 
overcome  the  insufficiency  of  his  material;  but  the  amateur  is  certain 
to  rush  into  the  highest  ffights.  He  it  is  who  descants  npon  high 
art — ^tbe  imaginative  and  the  ideal — the  lofty  mission  of  the  artist, 
and  what  Thackeray  calls  <*  the  beautiful  with  the  big  B^' — ^until  the 
anxious  inquirer  and  the  writer  are  alike  mystified.*  Those  last  have 
written  much  about  the  creative  power  of  art  The  plain  tru^  i8» 
art  is  vastly  more  imitative  than  anything  else.  The  artist  who  fol- 
lows his  imagination,  instead  of  his  eye,  is  tolerably  certain  to  go 
wrong,  Pascal  says — '*  Uhomme  n^est  ni  ange  ni  bete;  et  le  mal- 
heur  est,  que  qui  vent  faire  rangOi  fait  la  bete."  This  strainmg 
after  the  ethereal  is  a  prolific  source  of  absurdity  in  psdnting,  which 
passes  with  many  for  lofty  sublimity.  This  it  is  which  has  made 
artists  represent  the  Almighty  in  the  semblance  of  an  old  man,  with 
a  long  beard — ^makes  angels  by  well-formed,  handsome  young  men, 
with  birds'  wings  out  of  their  shoulder-blades.  A  bird's  wing  is  the 
representative  of  a  man's  arm ;  therefore  there  should  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  but  not  both ;  it  is  not  one  iota  superior  to  that 
ignorant  abortion,  the  sculptured  Centaur,  with  a  double  sternum 
apparatus,  two  stomachs,  and  two  abdomens  I  But  why  wings  at 
all?  they  are  suited  only  to  our  atmosphere — some  fifty  miles  above 

*  <*  It  is  expected,  in  this  nineteenth  Century,  that  a  man  of  culture  shall 
understand  and  worship  Art.  Among  the  windy  gospels  addressed  to  our 
poor  Century,  there  are  few  louder  than  this  of  Art.*'— Ciiri^^'«  Lift  of 
John  Stirhnff,  page  228. 
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US,  it  is  computed — a  very  small  portion  of  an  aBgel's  journey  throngli 
space.  Then  they  give  us  stout,  able-bodied  men,  sitting  on  clouds-^ 
those  who  have  gone  up  in  a  balloon  know  what  description  of  rest- 
ing place  they  afford;  and  some  show  us  heaven  and  the  people  in 
it  just  as  they  were  on  earth — hats,  and  coats,  and  other  raiment — 
yea,  we  are  even  afforded  a  peep  at  the  celestial  choir,  one  of  whom 
plays  on  a  fiddle  I  and  scrapes  catgut  as  vigorously  as  ever  did  mounte- 
bank at  a  fair.  Yet  the  admirers  of  such  natural  ideas  smile  with  pity 
at  the  poor  Pagan,  who  places  the  bow  and  arrows  beside  his  departed 
brother,  in  the  belief  that  he  will  need  them  in  "  happy  hunting 
grounds."  But  it  will  be  urged,  this  is  all  aUegoricaL  So  much 
the  worse :  allegory  in  painting  is  abominable.  It  may  be  appropriate 
for  a  nation  who  have  no  alphabet,  but  with  us,  who  are  able  to  describe 
all  we  want  to  convey  in  a  written  language,  it  is  totally  out  of  place. 
Let  it  not  be  assumed,  that  because  we  decry  the  extravagant 
flights  which  over-zeal  impels  certain  idolaters  of  art  to  take,  that 
we  wish  to  question  the  intellectuality  of  painting,  or  the  high  mental 
endowments  requisite  for  an  artist  We  are  enemies  to  cant  of  all 
kinds,  but  especially  artistic  cant.  There  are  quite  enough  of  real 
tangible  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  young  artist,  without  strewing 
it  with  imaginary  ones,  to  distract  and  waste  his  energies :  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  following  bathos  : — '^  We  possess  this  double  power 
of  embellishing  in  our  imagination  all  the  objects  of  nature,  and  of 
communicating  to  our  own  works  that  ideal  and  moral  beauty  which 
comes  from  the  soul.  Genius  does  not  paint  as  it  sees  outwardly; 
it  expresses  what  it  sees  inwardly.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  the 
light  of  the  mind."  We  would  like  to  see  the  landscape  an  artist 
could  produce  by  only  looking  inwardly.  This  twaddle  is  by  a 
French  writer — Aime  Martin — and  passes  current  mostly  because 
no  one  likes,  in  exposing  its  absurdity,  to  risk  being  thought  deficient 
in  soul,  and  by  assenting,  it  is  a  cheap  and  easy  way  to  get  credit  for 
lofty  aspirations,  and  cultivated  intellect.  We  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  fable,  in  which  certain  swindlers  announced  that  they  could 
weave  and  make  up  magnificent  robes,  but  that  only  clever  people 
could  see  them,  being  invisible  to  the  dull  herd.  The  rogues  had  no 
cloth,  but  pretended  to  manufacture  it,  and  everybody  was  in  the 
greatest  ecstacy  at  its  magnificence. 
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Mr.  Rnsidn  has  the  followiBg admiraMe  puMnge*  ^pealdngofAe 
"  Seven  Ages>"  he  trnly  says — 

"  This  subject  canoot  be  painted.  In  the  written  pasnge,  the  thoughts 
are  progressive  and  connected ;  in  the  picture  they  must  be  co-existent  and 
yet  separate ;  nor  can  all  the  characters  of  the  ages  be  rendered  in  paiiitiBg 
at  all.  One  may  represent  the  soldier  at  the  oannon's  mouth,  bat  oae  caia- 
Dot  paint  the  **  bubble  reputation  "  which  he  seeks.*' 

Many  of  the  mistakes  made  by  artists,  and  writera  on  art,  are  owing 
to  the  comparisons  they  institute  between  painting  and  writing.  An 
artist  has  but  a  moment  of  time  for  his  representation,  and  can  only 
show  what  passes  at  the  particular  instant  he  has  chosen.  A  poet 
can  tell  all  that  precedes  what  he  describes,  and  can  also  make  us 
aware  of  what  is  passing  in  the  mind,  oflen  so  much  at  variance  with 
outward  manifestation.  Painting  cannot  give  this;  if  it  could,  it 
would  be  false.  Poets  and  painters  often  attempt  what  cannot,  and 
what  ought  not  to  be  represented.  Nor  can  painters  express  two 
passions  on  the  one  face ;  all  who  have  attempted  it  have  failed,  and 
any  approach  to  its  realization  is  existent  much  more  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  spectator  than  in  the  picture.  A  criticism  of  Aime 
Martin's  on  a  paintmg  of  the  *'  Swearing  of  the  Horatii,"  by  David, 
occurs  to  us  as  exemplifying  these  mistakes.     He  writes — 

**  There  is  something  energetical  in  the  attidude  of  these  three  warriors. 
Their  gesture  is  an  oath;  they  swear  to  fight— but  for  what?  Here  the 
work  of  the  intelligence  stops  short.  The  painter  has  made  a  fine  picture, 
but  no  voice  emanates  from  the  canvas. 

*'  The  father  who  presents  the  swords  might  he  considered  but  a  drunken 
man ;  the  three  young  men  who  listen,  only  vulgar  warriors.  I  do  not  hear 
that  energetic  cry  which  responds  to  the  call  of  Rome — I  do  not  see  the  as- 
surance of  victory  which  radiates  from  the  brow  of  heroes.  All  these  heads 
are  mute;  and  yet  among  these  warriors  there  is  a  conquerer,  a  noble  con- 
queror, who  will  become  a  cruel  murderer.  Where  is  this  Roman,  so  eager 
for  the  honor  of  Rome,  who,  in  his  enthusiasm,  sacrifices  his  sister  to  her  ? 
Show  him  to  me.  Give  him  a  soul  at  once  sublime  and  ferocious,  or  lay 
aside  your  pencil." 

He  discovers  that  they  swear  to  fight,  yet  he  cannot  comprehend 
for  what  The  oath  might  just  as  well  be  not  to  fight,  for  anything 
a  spectator  can  tell,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  story  illustrated;  and  we 
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think  if  M.  Aimi  Martan  found  oat  the  first,  he  on^t,  by  the  same 
rule,  to  learn  the  neconcL  But  no;  he  must  hear  the  oath,  or  eise, 
in  his  opinion,  the  work  of  the  inteUigence  stops  short  He  wants 
to  see  the  assurance  of  victory  on  their  brows;  but  it  may  b&— and 
no  doubt  this  was  David's  conception — that,  like  truly  brave  men, 
they  knew  well  the  difficulties  of  the  task  they  had  to  achieve,  and 
neither  undervalued  the  prowess  of  their  adversariesy  nor  overvalued 
their  own;  and  in  two,  at  least,  of  the  warriors  it  would  have  been 
a  mistaken  confidence,  as  we  know  they  were  slain*  Because  M. 
Martin  is  aware  that  one  of  the  three  becomes  afterwards  a  murderer, 
he  wants  to  see  some  manifestation  of  what  at  the  time  had  no  exist- 
ence. It  may  be,  that  in  a  moment  of  passion — although  naturally 
kind  and  humane — ^he  did  a  cruel,  a  horrible  act ;  or,  bdng  in  nature 
a  thorough  savage  (which  is  the  most  probable),  he  acted  aocord- 
ingly.  And  because  David  has  not  made  this  furious  savage  look 
sublime  (an  utter  imposiubility),  he  says,  *'lay  aside  your  peaoHI" 
He  thinks  that  the  fath^  might  be  considered  drunken.  Possibly, 
if  he  was  a  spectator  of  the  actual  occurrence,  and  unable  to  hear 
what  passed,  he  might  think  the  same  thing;  and  this  is  precisely 
the  position  an  artist  fancies  himself  to  be  in,  when  be  wishes  to  il- 
lustrate any  occurrence  that  has  ever  happened:  he  shows  it  exactly 
as  he  supposes  it  to  have  occurred,  keeping  the  modesty  of  nature 
in  view,  and  following  her  where  he  can;  where  he  cannot,  following 
that  in  nature  which  resembles  what  he  seeks  to  illustrate.  We  are 
no  admirers  of  David,  but  we  wish  to  rescue  him  firom  &lse  criti- 
cism. It  is  odd  that  M.  Aime  Martin  praises  David  highly  for  qua- 
lities his  works  do  not  possess.  And  with  regard  to  art  criticbms 
generally,  we  fear  it  is  more  of  pictures  than  of  painting,  that  nature 
b  not  sufficiently  accounted  of;  and  that,  without  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  art,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
material  by  which  nature  has  to  be  represented,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  degree  of  merit  that  is  due  to  the  painter.  Mr. 
Pyne,  in  one  of  his  admirable  letters  on  landscape,  published  in  the 
*^  Art  Journal,'^  mentions  the  meeting  his  llttie  son,  on  one  occasion, 
with  a  brush  and  a  small  piece  of  canvas ;  and,  to  his  inquiry  of  what 
he  was  going  to  paint,  replied — '*  I  am  going  to  punt  the  beautiful 
bright  sun.**      "Poor  little  fellow  1**  he  adds,  "one  day  he  will 
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learn  that  the  only  material  he  has  to  imitate  it,  is  a  spot  of  white 
paint" 

Mr.  Raskin  is  quite  correct  in  attributing  much  of  the  diffierent 
rendering  of  nature  bj  artists,  to  their  different  kinds  of  sight — the 
near-fflghted  man,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sees  objects  comparmtiTdjin- 
distinctlj — and  his  pictures  are  therefore  more  remarkable  for  breadth 
of  effect,  and  absence  of  minute  detail— some  canying  it  to  mn 
extreme.  Men  with  keen  vision,  on  the  contrary,  see  eyerything,  and 
in  the  endeavour  to  represent  what  they  see,  give  us  pictures  crowded 
with  minute  objects,  and  foregrounds  showing  almost  every  blade  of 
grass.  There  are  many  degrees  of  vision  between  those  extremes, 
as,  indeed,  portrait  painters  very  soon  discover  to  their  infinite  mor- 
tification, for  numbers  of  people  see  the  same  object  veiy  differently, 
and  hence,  cannot  be  similarly  gratified  by  a  representation  which  ne- 
cessarily only  g^ves  the  particular  appearance  that  is  evident  to  the 
punter  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  opinions  regarding 
likenesses  that  are  so  constantly  met  with.  The  Pre-Bi^haelites, 
we  should  say,  judging  by  their  works,  must  have  very  keen  viston. 
By  the  same  rule  we  should  imagme  Turner  to  be  equally  near-sighted 
—for  a  greater  contrast  to  the  works  of  the  former  cannot  well  be; 
and  it  seems  to  us  strange,  that  Mr.  Rnskin  should  continue  equally 
enthusiastic  in  his  advocacy  of  both,  for  he  devotes  a  large  portion  of 
hb  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  to  a  glowing  panegyric 
on  Turner.  We  extract  the  following,  as  affording  an  explanation 
of  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Buskin's  admiration  of  such  opposite 
styles,  is  founded: — 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  how  every  great  man  paints  what  he  sees  or 
did  see,  his  greatness  being  indeed  little  else  than  his  intense  sense  of  fad. 
And  thus  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  Raphaelitisin,  and  Turnerism,  are  all  one 
and  the  same,  so  far  as  education  can  influence  them.  They  are  different 
in  their  choice,  different  in  their  &cultiea,  but  all  the  same  in  this,  that  Ra- 
phael  himself,  so  far  as  he  was  great,  and  all  who  preceded  or  followed  him 
who  ever  were  great,  became  so  by  painting  the  truths  around  them  as  they 
appeared  to  each  man's  own  mind,  not  as  he  had  been  taught  to  see  them, 
except  by  the  God  who  made  both  him  and  them." 

This  appears  veiy  reasonable  and  just,  but  nevertheless  there  is 
an  education  of  the  eye,  and  men  require  to  be  taught  to  see  nature's 
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truths.  Few  are  aware  how  very  rapidly  objects  dimudsh  in  appa- 
rent size  as  they  recede  from  the  eye;  because  it  is  known  that  ob- 
jects are  really  not  smaller,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  seeing  that  they 
appear  so.  If  a  man  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  the 
human  eye,  and  another  at  the  distance  of  eight  feet,  the  farthest  off 
will  be  dimimshed  one-fourth.  Again,  if  any  object  be  viewed  re- 
flected upon  the  ground  glass  of  an  ordinaiy  camera,  it  will  appear 
veiy  small — but  if  the  glass  and  lenses  are  removed,  and  the  eye 
placed  exactly  where  the  reflection  on  the  gkss  appeared,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  object  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  diminished;  from  this  it- 
would  appear  that  groups  of  figures  represented  life-size,  are  incor- 
rect, as  under  no  circumstances  could  groups  appear  that  size  ;  indeed 
it  is  questionable  if  the  pictorial  representation  of  every  figure  that  is 
life-size  is  not  a  falsity,  for  unquestionably  no  artist  can  see  his  sitter 
of  such  a  size,  as  the  distance  is  always  about  six  or  eight  feet  from 
the  artist.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  say  that  the  pic- 
ture is  to  be  viewed  at  that  distance,  and  will  diminish  in  the  same 
ratio,  because  the  picture  is  to  represent  the  object  as  if  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  base  line  of  the  picture,  that  the  object  is  really 
distant  from  the  artist's  eye. 

When  we  look  at  any  group  of  objects  in  nature,  it  is  self-evident 
that  we  only  see  one  particular  local  part  at  the  same  moment;  while 
regarding  the  foreground  the  dbtance  is  all  but  invisible:  and  if  the 
eye  be  kept  steadily  on  one  point,  the  appearance  would  be,  only 
a  very  small  portion  distinct — in  fact,  a  picture  truthfully  repre- 
senting such  appearance,  would  resemble  the  view  reflected  in  a  ca- 
mera, when  everything  is  out  of  focus,  except  one  prominent  object 
in  the  foreground;  but  the  observer  of  nature  can,  by  moving  his  eye, 
see  almost  every  object  equally  distinct  in  turn,  save  only,  that  distant 
objects  seem  less  defined  on  account  of  the  atmosphere  intervening, 
an  effect  termed  by  artists  "  aerial  perspective."  In  a  picture  treated 
as  we  suppose,  this  could  not  be  done  by  the  spectator,  and  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  would  of  course  result ;  the  artist  is  therefore  driven  to 
make  a  compromise — he  gives  us  a  conventional  representation,  and  the 
art  consists  in  so  balancing  those  opposites,  that  no  sense  of  incongruity 
is  felt — a  result  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  Pre-Raphaelites  have 
not  achieved:  in  their  great  effort  to  be  truthful  they  become  untrue 
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•^for  Aey  show  almost  every  object  eqially  distuiody;  and  aldiov^ 
fioeh  18  the  fiict  in  nature,  tliere  la  this  difi^rence  in  the  pictorial  re- 
pmeBtation,  that  all  the  objects  are  necessarily  on  tiie  same  plain,  bat 
in  natiie,  being  on  difibrent  ones,  the  eye,  as  it  tnyels  inrther  off, 
pitches  itself  to  a  different  focns,  and  as  it  does  not  require  to  do  this 
iHien  opposite  a  picture,  a  sense  of  the  want  of  naturalness  is  the  re- 
salt  This,  also,  is  the  cause  of  that  seeming  haxdness  of  form  and 
harshness  of  outline,  so  evident  in  th^  works.  Draperies  are  by  tiiem 
most  accurately  and  caieAtUy  studied — ^yet  tbey  give  us  the  idea  of 
being  hard  and  nnbending,  instead  of  soft  and  textile,  Mable  to  be 
displaced  by  the  smallest  movement  A  very  maited  change  has 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  toeatment  of  draperies  by  artists,  and 
in  llieir  attention  to  propriety  of  costume.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^ 
axiom,  ''  it  shotdd  be  drapeiy,  it  should  be  nothing  more,''  is  now 
deservedly  exploded;  but  the  taste  of  his  time  was  to  look  on  all 
snch  matters  as  quite  secondary.  Inflated  ideas  of  the  ckssical  were 
the  only  ones  considered  legitimate;  and  artists,  in  painting  historic^ 
and  scriptural  subjects,  generaUy  invented  thdr  costumes,  and  thereby 
saved  themselves  a  world  of  trouble.  The  old  masters,  too,  for  the 
most  part,  Mowed  the  same  course.  We  have  often  fieuicied,  in  look'- 
Ing  at  some  of  their  paintings,  that  if  the  people  they  represent  wore 
such  costume,  they  must  have  been  so  constantly  occupied  in  keeping 
their  pieces  of  cloth  from  iisJlittg  to  the  ground,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  have  had  leisure  to  do  anything  else.  The  artist  of  the 
present  day  requires  to  be  a  more  generally  Informed  man  than  suf- 
ficed heretofore;  anachronisms,  which  then  passed  current,  would  not 
be  tolerated  now.  How  different  are  the  paintings  by  Horace  Ver- 
net,  illustratiug  the  patriarohal  age.  He  travelled  in  the  East,  and 
saw  the  resemblance  between  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  No- 
madic tribes  of  the  desert  and  those  mentioned  in  holy  writ — and, 
knowing  how  unchangeable  are  the  habits  of  these  people,  he  tran- 
scribed their  costume  and  physiognomy  to  his  canvas,  and  produced 
the  most  striking  and  characteristic  illustrations  of  that  age,  that  have 
ever  been  produced.  Barry's  treatment  of  the  death  of  Wolfe  was 
the  very  opposite.  Allan  Cunningham  says,  that  the  people  who 
knew  all  the  different  regiments  that  were  engaged,  even  to  the  co- 
lour of  their  facmgs,  were  astounded  to  sec  nothing  but  naked  men. 
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The  Germans  have  nnqaestioQahly  been  foremesi  m  their  strict  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  in  giving  the  appropriate  costume  of  the  period 
represented.  In  looking  over  some  back  volumes  of  the  Quarterly 
Review^  we  lately  met  with  an  article  on  Modem  German  Punting, 
in  which  it  is  very  severely  handled — too  severely,  in  our  opinion. 
There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  works  of  the  Ger- 
man artists  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites — and  both  have  fallen  into  si- 
milar mistakes.  The  Reviewer  is  particularly  caustic  in  his  remarks 
on  Mr.  Hildibrandt's  picture  of  the  Murder  of  the  Young  Princes  in 
the  Tower — ^because  of  the  satin  mattresses,  arabesque  patterns,  gold 
borders,  and  load  of  finish  in  every  part  ''  Who,"  he  says,  "  in 
telling  the  tale,  would  stop  to  point  out  the  pattern  of  the  coverild, 
or  the  border  of  the  smock,  or  excruciate  you  by  faddling  over  the 
binding  of  the  book?  The  narrator  would  feel  that  these  minntiffi-* 
though  they  might  be  there  —  in  no  way  helped  to  tell  the  stoiy." 
If  they  were  there  the  artist  ought  to  represent  them;  and  Shak- 
speare  says — 

«  A  book  of  prayers,  too,  oo  their  pillow  lay." 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  of  opinion  "  that  anything  that  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well,"  and  we  think  aU  the  details 
of  a  picture  should  be  carefully  and  accurately  rendered — for  these 
matters  do  help  to  tell  the  story ;  but  they  should  be  given  with  such 
art  as  only  to  appear  when  looked  for  -» like  the  real  objects  —  and 
should  not  equally  arrest  attention  with  the  principal  subject  matter 
of  the  picture — and  this  is  precisely  the  art  which  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
seem  most  to  lack.  The  writer  commences  by  stating  that  for  se- 
veral years  an  impression  has  been  gaining  ground  that  the  GermaBS 
are  leaving  us  far  behind  in  art — "  and  with  the  national  absence  of 
self-esteem,  which  works  in  us  so  strongly,  for  good  and  for  evil,  we 
are  at  once  ready  to  draw  disparaging  comparisons,  and  discouraging 
conclusions.''  We  thought  how  a  German  or  a  Frenchman  would 
smile  at  this ;  for  if  there  is  one  character  of  John  Bull's  more  mariiLed 
than  another,  it  is  his  perfect  conviction  that  eveiy  thing  English  is 
right,  and  that  whatever  differs  must  be  wrong — and  this,  probably, 
accounts  for  the  rough  handling  he  has  given  to  German  art. 

In  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  David  Roberts  had 
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a  pdndng  of  an  Attack  on  a  Caravan  in  Syria,  which  gave  the  efiect 
of  nature  most  charminglj;  it  was  remaricable,  also,  as  being  not  at  all 
labored;  indeed,  on  a  near  inspection,  it  was  almost  coarse  —  bnt 
there  were  all  the  evidences  of  great  care  and  consummate  art  In  the 
same  Exhibition  was  the  punting,  by  Madise,  of  Caxton's  PiintiBg 
Office,  in  the  Almonry,  at  Westminster,  which,  in  point  of  high  finish 
and  extraordinary  attention  to  every  minute  detail,  surpasses  anything 
that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  have  produced,  and  is  much  more  truthful, 
as  well  as  graceful  The  smallest  and  most  tripling  object  is  as  care- 
fully labored  as  the  more  prominent  and  important.  In  the  left  hand 
comer  are  scattered  some  brushes  and  colors,  and  one  little  glass 
vial  contuns  a  yellow  pigment  in  powder,  in  which  the  different  ap- 
pearance of  the  loose  gnuns  on  the  top  and  the  closely  compressed 
part  at  the  sides,  is  plainly  distinguishable.  In  looking  at  this  pictnre 
it  is  impossible  to  disassociate  from  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  labor  bestowed  npon  it  In  our  opinion,  Landseer's 
method  ia  more  desirable,  for,  with  great  care,  and  all  requisite  at- 
tention to  detail,  he  has  combined  a  mastery  and  play  of  the  pencil  ex- 
ceedingly captivating;  his  pictures  are,  also,  pre-eminent  for  great 
natural  truth.  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Ruskin  is  qnite  tme, 
and  shows  that,  however  partial  he  is  to  the  Pre-Raphaelists,  he  is  not 
insensible  to  their  demerits : — 

« I  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites  specially.  They  are  work- 
ing too  hard.  There  is  evidence  in  failing  portions  of  their  pictures,  show- 
ing that  they  have  wrought  so  long  upon  them  that  their  very  sight  has  failed 
for  weariness,  aud  that  the  hand  refused  any  more  to  obey  the  heart.  And 
besides  this,  there  are  certain  qualities  of  drawing  which  they  miss  from 
over-carefulness.  For,  let  them  be  assured,  there  is  a  great  truth  lurking  in 
that  common  desire  of  men  to  see  things  done  in  what  they  call  a  *  masterly,* 
or  ' bold,'  or  abroad*  manner ;  a  truth  oppressed  and  abused,  like  almost 
every  other  in  this  world,  but  an  eternal  one  nevertheless ;  and  whatever  mis- 
chief may  have  followed  from  men's  looking  for  nothing  else  but  this  facility 
of  execution,  and  supposing  that  a  picture  was  assuredly  all  right  if  only  it 
were  done  with  broad  dashes  of  the  brush,  still  the  truth  remains  the  same ; 
that  because  it  is  not  intended  that  men  shall  torment  or  weary  themselves 
with  any  earthly  labour,  it  is  appointed  that  the  noblest  results  should  only 
be  attainable  by  a  certain  ease  and  decision  of  manipulation.  I  only  wish 
people  understood  this  much  of  sculpture,  as  well  as  of  painting,  and  could 
see  that  the  finely  finished  statue  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a 
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far  more  Yulgar  work  than  that  which  shows  rough  signs  of  the  right  hand 
laid  to  the  workman's  hammer.*' 

One  thing  that  thej  are  snccessfnl  in,  is  propriety  of  attidnde  and 

expression.  The  painting  by  J.  E.  Millais,  iUostrative  of  Tennjson^s 

lines — 

"  She  only  said  <  my  life  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not  1*  she  said ; 
She  said  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead.'  " 

The  perfect  tmth  with  which  the  idea  is  portrayed^  and  the  ntter 
weariness  evident  in  the  attitude  and  air  of  the  figure,  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded. His  other  picture  of  the  Woodman's  Daughter,  is  equally 
successful.  The  sullen  and  abrupt  air  with  which  the  rich  squire's 
young  son  offers  the  fruit  to  the  little  girl,  and  the  open,  confiding 
and  gratified  manner  evident  in  her  reception  of  his  gift,  is  exceed- 
ingly truthful — ^but  one  cannot  help  saying,  what  a  pity  they  are  not 
handsome  I 

Whether  those  gentlemen  will  realize  the  high  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions Mr.  Ruskin  indulges  in — and  "  found  a  new  and  noble  school 
in  England,"  remains  to  be  seen,  but  that  they  possess  the  essential 
qualities  likely  to  lead  them  to  greatness— industry,  perseverance,  and 
earnestness,  is  undeniable. 

Painters  and  poets,  but  especially  the  former,  are  by  general  con- 
sent of  mankind  classed  as  the  genus  irritable,  Mr.  Ruskin,  we  &ncy, 
has  mixed  much  with  artists-— and  probably  had  this  peculiarity  of 
theirs  in  his  mind  when  penning  the  following: — 

**  In  general,  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  Arts  have  freely  chosen 
their  profession,  and  suppose  themselves  to  have  special  faculty  for  it ;  yet, 
as  a  body,  they  are  not  happy  men.  For  which  this  seems  to  me  the  reason, 
— that  they  are  ezpecud,  and  themselves  expect,  to  make  their  bread  by  being 
dever — ^not  hy  steady  or  quiet  work ;  and  are,  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
trying  to  be  clever,  and  so  living  in  an  utterly  false  state  of  mind  and 
action." 

With  the  followmg  passage  we  conclude.  It  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  legislators,  by  painters,  and  by  amateurs: — 

'*  Suppose  that  every  tree  of  the  forest  had  been  drawn  in  its  noblest  aspect, 
every  beast  of  the  field  in  its  savage  life —  that  all  these  gatherings  were  al- 
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rewly  in  oar  national  gtOeries,  tad  thit  die  ptintervof  flie  prannt  day  were 
laboring,  liappily  and  earnotly,  to  multiply  then,  and  pot  rach  owana  of 
knowledge  more  and  more  within  reach  6t  the  common  people — ^would  not 
that  be  a  more  honorable  life  for  them,  than  gaining  precarious  bread  hj 
*  bright  eflbcU  ?*  They  think  not,  perhaps.  They  think  it  easy,  and  there- 
forec  ontemptible,  to  be  truthful;  they  hare  been  taught  so  all  thdr  Uvea. 
But  it  is  not  so,  whoever  taught  it  them.  It  is  most  difficult,  and  worthy  of 
the  greatest  men's  greatest  effort,  to  render,  as  it  should  be  rendered,  the 
simplest  of  the  natural  features  of  the  earth ;  but  also,  be  it  remembered, 
no  man  is  confined  to  the  simplest;  each  may  look  out  work  for  himself 
where  he  chooses,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  he  cannot  find  something  hard 
enough  for  him.  The  eicuse  is,  however,  one  of  the  lips  only  ;  for  every 
painter  knows,  that  when  he  draws  back  from  the  attempt  to  render  nature 
as  she  ia^  it  is  ofteoer  in  cowardice  than  in  disdaiD." 
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